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of Arena and Bonaparte, “ che non ei'a della digiiit'^ del popolo 
Corso di occuparsi oelle due famiglie Bonaparte ed Arana, onde 
le abandonna^ ai loro rimorsi ed alia pubhca infamia**—that it 
was beneath the dignity of the Corsican nation to occupy itself 
wi(^ the persons named, and left them rather to tlie vjsitings of 
theii* own consciences and to public .disgrace. The resolutions 
were signed by 1,200 persohs.^ All thoughts of reconciliation, or 
an amicable adjustment with the French government, of course, 
vanished on the publication of the Corsican manifesto, and nothing 
remained for the bold mountaineer but to assert their inde- 
pendance, sword in hand, but the great superiority of the French 
resources damped the most sanguine hopes of the brave adherents 
to the cause. It is true that the leaders of the insurrection were 
closely connected and in alliance with the English, who had taken 
possession of'Foulon ; but, on the other hand, that port itself was 
hotly invested by the French, under the command of the very 
Bonaparte whose naihe the insurgents had devoted to [)ublic 
infamy. 

Calculating the obvious probabilities, it seemed all but certain, 
that the besiegers must succeed in forcing the English to evacuate 
the place. In that case the victorious legions of France could 
easily ensure a continuance of their triumphal career by over¬ 
running the mountains of Corsica. What had the rural denizens 
to oppose against their invaders’ battle array ? Not a tithe of thpir 
foes’ mere numerical strength. How then were they to combat 
the additional odds, supplied by perfect discipline and flushed 
with recent conquest? At this critical moment, how'ever, an 
English fleet Appeared before Ajaccio, bearing offers of protection 
and aid ; provided Corsica would place itself under the supremacy 
of Great Britain. Paoli, commissioned by’his countrymen, went 
on board, to treat with the welcome admiral, whilst a general 
assembly was summoned, and accordingly met on the 10th of 
June, 1794. A sketch of the proposed new constitution, based 
on the principles of the Magna Charla of England, was laid 
before the national convocation. The most important points of 
that constituting embraced the formation of two Chambers of 
ftepftsentatives, a Council of State, and a Vice-king, with respon¬ 
sible ministers. Paoli proposed Pozzo di Borffo as President of 
the State Council, and presented him in the following terms: 
“ I will answer for him. He is a man as well qualified to guard 
the interests of a nation, as capable of.protecting a mountain 
herd, and knows how to repel aggr^sioii by the argument of 
arms,” The Council of State was entrusted with the moiit 
momenttfos aflairs of government, and Pozzo di Borgo eminently 
signalized himself, by the skill and varied talents he displayed, in 
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effecting the ardnotis task of re-organizing the entire admioiatra* 
tion of the country, 'f'he iadicial code presented a singular 
mixture of Corsican and English laws, but admirably adapted to 
circumstances, and including even the most humble interests of a 
pastoral nation. Tlmt record remains a peculiar historical moyu^ 
ment of the time and ^country, only to be imderstood'and 
appreciated by those who have visitdd Corsica, and studied the 
character, manners, and customs *of the people. The Anglo- 
Corsican government existed only two years. England was too 
remotely situated to supply, on all occasions, full and timely 
protection. The few regiments transferred from Gibralter were 
found insufficient to enforce due submission and peaceful order 
among the inhabitants of the towns adhering to the French 
ascendancy. 

Insubordination, animated as it was by the constant prosperity 
of the Gallic arms, gained fresh strength every day, and threatened 
to crush the scanty forces of Paoli. At ledgth it became evident 
that the tri-coloured standard would soon be raised even on the 


towers of Ajaccio. 

Pozzo di Borgo did not wait to witness the catastrophe. He 
embarked in an English man-of-war, which bore him to Elba, 
thence to Naples, and thence again to Elba. In the course of 
his visits to that island he became well acouainted* with its 
localities, particularly the small territory oi Porto Ferrajo, 
whither he afterwards advised the allied powers to exile ms 
antagonist countryman, Napoleon, llie n’igate “Minerva” 
subsequently conveyed Pozzo di Borgo to England, and he 
remained Upwards of eighteen months in Londoft, •enjo 3 dng ail 
the honours and distinctions justly due to the high abilities, 
and firm fidelity, displayed by him during tlie two years he held 
the reins of government in Corsica, under the guardianship of 
England. While sojourning in the metropolis ne formed con¬ 
nections among the noble French emigrants, that ultimately led 
to his employment in some secret diplomatic missions, which 
progressively increased both in number and importance. The 
year 1798 saw him in Vienna; France had l^en experienced 
various reverses. Hie sway and the popularity of the*Ccm- 
vetition were equally at an end, and reign of terror 
liensibly diminished the enthusiastic spirit of patriotic through, 
out the nation. 


Strong symptoms of abreaction in favour of royalty began to 
manifest themselves, and the white cockade was once more in 
fashion among the hij^er elates. Perhaps the people, col¬ 
lectively, did not desire a restoration, but they weife wearied 
and dissatisfied with an mistahie government, that ^ve4liem 
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vague lu^aauFeEi and time-seirving lawS} ever shifting with each 
predominance of party. * 

The adverse foreign powers witnessed with exultation the 
spread'of general discontent in France, especially when, at the 
same time, they had the ^tisfaction of knowing that Bonaparte, 
wit^ the formidable remainder* of that invincible army, whicli, 
led by him, had carried defeat and dismay through all Italy, and 
along the banks of the Rhine, i^as seeking glory in the deserts of 
far-KUstant Egypt. 

At that period France had lost ali her republican conquest^ 
with the exception of a few points on the Alps. Suwarow was 
marching from victory to victory, and the fair partisans of the 
,/ieur de lift already waved their snowy handkerchiefs in antici¬ 
pating salutation to the expected approach of that general, who, 
no doubt, was the only man among ali the martial foes of France 
on whom the league and wrecked royalty itself, with the whole 
train of its excited adherents, founded their confident hopes. 
During the crisis in question, Pozzo di Borgo took a most active 
and important part in the diplomatic movements linked with the 
course of military action. At that time, in the flower of his age, 
for he numbered only thirty years, he was continually traversing 
Germany and Italy, to forward and sustain, by his cabinet 
intrigues, the warlike operations of the old Russian Field- 
Marshal. His labours were in vain. The overthrow given by 
General Maasena, at Zurich, to the combined Russian and 
Austrian armies, at once destroyed the fragile web previously 
woven by fickle fortune. The allies were driven beyond the 
frontiers, the coalition was dissolved, and Pozzo di Borgo gained 
nothing by his indefatigable efforts beyond deserved credit for 
his zem, and the confidence of the Austrian* Cabinet at Vienna, 
where he afterwards fixed, for some time, lys abode. In France, 
Bonaparte, that embodi^ meteor of the age, suddenly re> 
appeared from Egypt, and having advanced his ^ first stride 
towards supreme power, soon selected pr<^r materials for a new 
frame of government, and cemented a £urm central administra* 
tion. Order, |t least, if not liberty, returned wjth him to 
France. Boni^arte, in his rapid progress to greatness, certainly 
Old not forget his old Corsican fiends*—he remembered—but it 
was to banish t^m. The Arenas, whom the Assembly at Corte 
had consigned, with himself, to withering contempt, were partly 
exiled, and partly given over to martial ^courts, m order, as it 
should seem, to tear asunder the last ties that could bind him to a 
country which bad 8 tigmati 2 ied, as onebf the most despicabh* of 
its sons, the man vdiom . France, emphatically termed. Thg 
Conieem. With what smitiments Bonaj^rte might regard tliat 
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sail of.Corsica» whose name the nation had placed in proud 
brightness, beside the darkness of his own, can only be con¬ 
jectured; but the ruler of France knew him as a determined foe, 
who, to the utmost, had exerted himself in combining the conti¬ 
nental powers againsf his sway; whilst the restless negotiator,.no 
doubt, felt his hatred increase against the aspiring First Consul, 
when he saw him dictating to Europd the peace of Amiens. 

After the flames of war were again lighted, Pozzo di Borgo 
entered into the service of Russia, as an avowed and public 
diplomatic agent. In pursuing that vocation he only obeyed the 
impulse given him by nature, which had endowed him with an 
acuteness of intellect, and a facili^ of manner, that, at once, 
enabled him to penetrate the characters of others, and adapt his 
own precisely to the purpose in hand. These peculiar gifts of 
mind were now matured by experience and the study of man¬ 
kind, and the expertness evinced in his first® essays for the 
interests of Russia, raised his name high in the political world, 
and opened to him the path of his future brilliant career. The 
Emperor of Russia conferred on him the title of State Counsellor, 
and when a new coalition was forming against the audacious 
soldier who had presumed to crown himself Emperor of the 
French without obtaining the suffrages of the foreign Cabinets, 
Pozzo di Borgo was despatched to Vienna, specially, to consoli¬ 
date a closer alliance between his adopted sovereign and the 
other potentates who entertained similar views. The'ambassador, 
however, did not long*remain'in Germany, for only a few months 
elapsed before he repaired to Italy to represent, as Commissioner 
of the Crown, his royal master in the military operations which 
the combined troops of Russia, England, and Naples, were to 
commence in southern Italy. But scarcely had the respective 
quotas united themsekes at Naples, when they were compelled to 
separate, for the conqueror at Austerlitz imposed the peace of 
Presburg, and Austria seceded from the coalition. 

Pozzo di Borgo returned to Vienna, and thence to St. Peters- 
bumh, where fresh military preparations were' in progress. 

Russia would have shown itself wiser, had it^joined the con¬ 
federates during the rapid advances of the French in MorSvi^ 
when its cooperation previous to the battle of Austerlitz might 
have produced opposite results to that memorable victory, and 
the consequent close of the campaign. 

When at length Prussia added itself to the lea^e, its ttoops 
were associated with the Russians,, who were led by their Em¬ 
peror himself, attended *1^ Pozzo di Borgo, now created a 
count, and attached to the imperial person' by his appointment as 
Colonel de la After the battle of Jena, the diidomatic 
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Colonel visited Vienna for the fourth bme; expressly wmmu- 
sioned to arouse Austria from the polidc^ lethargy into which 
she had fallen since the peace of PresbuVg. But Austria was 
not to be* easily moved; sad experience had taught her that peace 
coi4d scarcely be bought too dear from si^ch an opponent as 
Napoleon. 

When Alexander found that his sublie agent was evidently 
wasting his time and talents in vain efforts to accomplish his 
mission, he commanded his removal to the Dardanelles, that in 
conjunction with the British ambasgador, he might treat with 
Turkey. The Count landed at Tenedos, whence, on the rupture 
oF the negociations, Admiral Sintawin received him on board his 
own ship. There, the sword superse<ied the pen, and the 
Colonel took so active a part in the naval engagement which 
ensued between the Russians and the Turks, that his conduct 
gained for him his first militaiy decoration. 

I'he period now arrived that saw Naiioleon at the summit of 
his glory. The sanguinary battles between Russia and Trance 
were terminated by the peace of Tilsit, where the two Emperors 
frequently held amicable and personal intercourse, and the admi¬ 
ration which- the young Czar had previously felt for the won¬ 
derful talents of Napoleon, began to assume an appearance of 
friendship, and indeed open devotedness to an allowed and indis-’ 

S utable superiority, that astonished and even disaffected the old 
lussian patriots, who regarded the admission of such feeling 
and sentiments as a sort of suicidal treason, dishonourable to the 
country, and offensive to themselves. The Colonel-Count saw 
dearly, that the warm intimacy existing and increasing between 
the monarchs, would soon render his continuance in the Russian 
service unpleasant and perhaps dangerous. * 

At St. Petersburgb, he solicited and received a long audience 
from the Emperor Alexander, when he frankly delivered his 
opinions relative to the alliance of Russia with France, and on 
the necessity of his own removal. ITie Emperor kindly endea¬ 
voured to retain hin> by an assurance that the treaty contained 
nothing that coi^ld authorize the dismission of his best servant. 

•'“T'ar from serving,” answered Pozzo di Borgo, “ ray presence can 
now only tend to injure your Majesty’s inters. Bbnaparte is not tlie 
man to forget early antipathies, raid sooncr or later, he will seize some 
opportunity to demand possession of my person—a demand that your 
Majesty's just and generous nature will, ai^uredly, not permit you to 
comply with. Thus 1 should probably become the cause of a colUsmB 
between the two countries—a ^saster which it is my duty to prevent^ 
though,” added he, ** 1 greatly doubt the durability of the present goh* 
cord^ between your Majesty and Napoleon I believe that, tiiite WiU 
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prove, his insatiable ambition incapable of repose, whilst a single con¬ 
quest remains to be achkved. You have now Persia and Turkey 
harassing your rear, with Napoleon ready, on the first pretext, to assail 
your front. As srion as possible, free your arms from the entanglement 
at your back, that they may be at liberty for'your final, and, I trust, 
successful, struggle, with France. I shall never cease to serve yOur 
Majesty in my heart; and,my heart forebodes, that before the lapse of 
many years, events will recall me in person to more strenuous duties.*’ 

Having obtained a gracious discharge, the Count, in 1808, was 
once more at Vienna, whe|^ a new quarrel took place betwixt 
Austria and France. History hardly presents a parallel to the 
severe and reiterated contests between those countries. After a 
series of defeats, prostrate Austria gains breathing time, by 
submitting to all the sacrifices demanded from her by France. 
Next year, invigorated and undismayed, she again takes the 
field, is again vanquished, and again heavy sacrifices are exacted. 
All her deprivations, however, do not prevent her, hfter each 
purchased respite, from renewing the combat, again and again, 
until, utterly exhausted by dismemberment and loss of blood, 
she unwillingly drops the sword from her powerless grasp. 
Pozzo di Borgo so energetically employed his diplomatic skill 
and influence throughout the campaign of 1809, that, after the 
succeeding treaty of pesme had been ratified, Napoleon did him 
the honour to desire that his ever assiduous countryman, who 
had taken such pains in his affairs, should be placed under his 
special charge, that. he might properly rewanl the Count’s un« 
wearied toils. The emperor of Austria declined compliance, 
but Pozzo di Borgo, perfectly aware that his royal visitor emi* 
nently possessed a long arm and a strong hand, in cases where 
• lie wished to obtain the attendance of any reluctant visitant, 
modestly withdrew fr^m the sphere of imperial hospitality, and 
quitted Germany for Constantinople. The polidcaf exile sub* 
aequentlv unveiled through Syria, and after visiting Smyrna 
and Malta, sailed from the latter place to England, and reached 
its metropolis in October 1810. 

The. British Goveroment welcomed the Couqt as a valuable 
acquisition. At a time when tliere existed but slender ties^aq^ 
di&ult communication between England and the continent of 
l^rope, the cabinet of St James’s could learn more important 
fiicts, in a few hours, from the statesman who had conducted so 
ipmiy public and pivate negociationB of the first magnitude, 
tiiian t^j could obtain in* as many months through uno^rtain 
correspondence and doubtful information. Ihe Marquis of 
Wellesley had frequent intervi^srs with Pozzo di Borgo, and 
the Count pointed out, the vuln^ble part in Napoleims ovmr- 
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grown power, throng which its vitality !tnight be most advan¬ 
tageously assailed. Most trul^ had be mretold to Alexander in 
1807, that the peace of Tilsit would prove merely a ti'uce of 
arms. 'In fact, the political soothsayer required no supernatural 
secqjid sight. « 

•As deeply versed in the personal character of his great coun¬ 
tryman as he was fully initiated into all tihe various mysteries of 
cabinet intrigue, his keen and practised eye pierced mr beyond 
surfaces, glanced at once from measures to motives,* and thus 
enabled him to play the prophet with every probability in favour 
of his prediction. 

In 1812, the war between France and Russia broke out anew, 
with exterminating fury. The myriads of Gaul passed the 
Niemen, and spreading devastation in their progress, carried all 
before them, with fire and sword, until old imperial Moscow 
became a prey to«ihe self avenging flames whose embers lighted 
the funeral torches of the invading host. 

Di Borgo remained in London, and resuming his official func¬ 
tions, as the accredited agent of the Russian Emperor, success¬ 
fully negotiated a renewed alliance with Britain. He was thus 
left at liberty to carry his active duty to the feet of Alexander, 
but in that point the oracle proved fallacious. Imperative policy 
then forbade his return. 

At that momentous crisis, the Muscovite monarch found him¬ 
self compelled to-sacrifice his own predilections and judgment 
to the national pride and prejudices of his people. The patriotic 
spirit of his rugged and discontented nobles, would only b6 
aroused to the preservation of Russia, by the restitution of what 
they deemed their ancient and inalienable rights—tlie entire 
command and executive power in every department of the state, 
whether civil or military. The danger was far too pressing to 
permit hesitation, and all the high offices of the empire, pre¬ 
viously held by the more civilized and better educated European 
foreigners, were transferred by the constrained autocrat to native 
hem£. 


Pozzo di Boi^o was not recalled by Alexander until after 
i^eat of the grand army, ftnd then he included Stockholm in 
his route, that he might souiM Bernadotte on the subject of 
his joining die alli^ sover^gtis in tlieir resolves against 
Napoleon. 

After an interim of five eventful and stormy years, the Count 
again found himself before the, Russian Emperor. Ihey met at 


' The l^ons of Napoleon had disappeared beneath 

ice ^f the Bereittna^ and AleiKander snourned, rather than 
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voiced over the unp^^leled reverses of his former friend. 
The mental impressions of Tilsit were still vividly fixed in the 
tablet of his memory. He still saw in the crown^ soldier, half 
deified in the Parisian cathedral of Notre Dame, the personified 
Mars of the age. My arms have not vanquished nimi*’ j»aid 
he to his Corsican confidant: “ by the will of the Almighty, by 
the protecting genius of Russia, thb spirit of our ancestors, has 
be been conquered. Let us remain satisfied with the victory 
vouchsafed. It is enough. Let us not tempt a retributive 
destiny by pei-seciiting hem.” The wily statesman, far from 
being moved by the pious and merciful sentiments of Alexander, 
on the contrary, endeavoured to convince him that a more 
worldly policy was absolutely indispensable to secure his own 
preservation. 


“ Generosity,” answered he, “ would btj here totally misapplied. 
The opportunity w'hich fortune now offers, may hever again occur. 
The secret societies of Germany are in full activity. Disaffection is 
on the increase, even in France itself. Never were, nor ever will be, 
nations and potentates in stwh a perfect harmony of designs and con¬ 
centration of means to a certain end. The allied powers must profit by 
the enthusiasm attendant on recent success before its influence evapo¬ 
rates. The fallen Colossus must be wholly destroyed, or you, in your 
turn, incur the danger of annihilation from him, if he is allowed time to 
recover confidence, and renovate his now paralyzed powers,” 

Alexander's heart might waver; but the Emperor was either 
convinced or persuaded, and once resolved on the complete 
destruction of Napoleon’s despotic domination, he put in motion, 
without delay, all the necessary means and available expedients 
to eifoct that determination. The co-operation of Moreau Was 
requisite for the purpose of inflaming party spirit iti France ; 
the defection of rripce Eugene and Murat, to divide and di¬ 
minish the forces of Napoleon; and the alliance of Bernadotte, 
to obtain the assistance of his military genius, and his 20,000 
soldiers. Nothing was neglected to gain these auxiliaries over 
to the confederacy. Moreau was promised the presidency of the 
future French r^iiblic; Murat and Eugene, t|ie sovereignty of 
Itcdy, which vsas be divided between them; while Beriicaio^te 
vr^ secretly flattered with vague hopes of seating himself on ^ 
tiirone of France, when vacated by its present possessor. T'o 
the known skill of Pozsso di Borgo was assigned the difficult task 
of winning the accessfon of the crown prince of Sweden; who 
coquetted with the cause,* without decisively declaring Mmself. 
In the meantime the baCttles of Lutzen and Bautzen forced the 
Russian army to retreat as far as Upper Silesia,—occurrences, 
* which, of course, tend^' to increase j^rnadotte's irresolutioii. 
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Aware of the consequences that mighJ[ attend an irretrievable 
step, especially if taken at a moment when the arms of Napoleon 
were again, turning the tide of victory, he lingered with his 
army at Stralsund, and there watched the progress of events. 
Tootralsund the ever prompt Di Borgo hastened and at length 
succeeded in inducing the prince to compience open and active 
operations, by accompanying*him to the military congress held at 
Trachenberg. There met the three most inveterate enemies of 
Napoleon, to “ talk of precious mischief’’ and exult in their 
anticipated triumph over the inimeshe^ and disabled lion. Mo¬ 
reau hated in Napoleon the first consul; Bernadotte, the 
emperor; and Pozzo di Borgo, the Corsican, the consul, and the 
emperor, in the man. At this rendezvous it was resolved to 
carry the war to the gates of the French capital, and to attack 
Napoleon in the very heart of both his power and his weakness* 
The congress held at Prague was a mere pretext for a cessation 
of arms, an interval of repose, which all the belligerent parties’ 
very much required, though none would acknowledge the neces¬ 
sity. The allied powers, at that time, instead of being solicitous 
to conclude a lasting pacification in the north of Germany, 
entertained no such intention, or if they had any passing thoughts 
of making peace, it was on the shores of the Rhine that they 
purposed to dictate the tertps. 

I'heir favourable prospects were improving every hour. Fresh 
ranks were daily added to their armies, by bands of German 
youthful volunteers, whose ardour in the cause of liberty was 
now echoed by the whole nation, without distinction of age or 
sex; while the minor masses of Napoleon suffered continual 
decrease from desertion, caused by augmenting fatigues, and 
dismay: so much so, that their emperor could no longer rely on 
the devoted energy they formerly evinced under his command, 
when they regarded his Call to battle as the assured and unfail¬ 
ing trunmet voice of victory. One hope still remained for Napo¬ 
leon. The support of Austria might yet turn the scale , in his 
favour; but his own imprudence extinguished the flattering 
gleam. In a fonfidential interview with Metternich, that 
miiftfter promised to obtain foir him the co-operation of Austria, 
under certain conditions, stipulating. for his private interests. 
Napoleon, unaccustomed to hear the language of demand from 
any lips except his own, exclaimed, “ How much does England 
give you to play this part?” The oflended minister bowed iir 
silence; but not low enough to raise the small hat Napoleon 
had dtx)pped in the heat of the conversation. A few days after 
this interview, Austria joined the hostile alliance. Tlie 
monarcha were waiting with the utmost anxiety, at Prague,Hdie 
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iof dae Anstrj^il court. It wns «{cvOia 4i>'c)ock iA 
ofiimotiig) and cme naflampit comainod, itra ioayoi: ii|>drtnienty Kea- 
4telro^ PozzQ dt B|0rg4»yand %ydenh(eig/whilst,iii the chamber 
above, vere ibe toveftagw of Raasla mid Pmssia; when the 
>ii^8emb)ed rartles^were sarpriied fa^ the arrival of a MecUd 
'CQOiner wiii the following laconic ej^tie to Neiwelhme:— 
** Atifltria is rOsaii^ and pula hef tmops^at tl» <bsp(^ t»f the 
jdhed. powers.** Their satisiaction may be muily imagined, 
t: As the praspects of N^leon became obsoored, those of Pozso 
4ii Borgo Drigntened. lie received a general^s appointment ;• a 
jrankhe particularly coveted, as it enabled him to contribute to 
the down^ of his countryman, as well in the fvdd, as in the 
cabinet; and in his military capacity he joined Bernadette, who, 
with 90^000 men, Swedes, Russians, Prussian^ was then 
covering Berlin. 

. The setting star of Napoleon’s fortune yet shot forth a few 
hasUiani scintulations. Tlie defence of Dresden was an almost 
miraculous trait of warlike skill. The allied forces uwre re- 


fMiked with dreadful loss, and Morean was killed. But that 
a^ndid achievement was followed by gross errors. The daring 
eif the French became undiscipHnea, and desenerated into 


'OSS errors, me daring 
ef the French became undisciplined, and degenerated into 
tndpable rashness. The difforent corps, instead of acting in for> 
midable conjunction dispersed theqa^ves in separate warfore, 
and the consequence was, that tm whole force under Ven- 
dfonme was cut o£P, and destroyed or taken, whileBemad<a;ie and 


tndpable rashness. The difforent corps, instead of acting in for 


‘01 Borgo compelied the odier straggling divisioas to a precipi> 
fate ana disorderly retreat. Napoleon then took up his pdsidoa 
tm the Elbe. We will pass, without'^ comment, the three oon- 
fested days on the battle Lei|«lc; their results are we^ 

Anowa. 

^the allied powers were victorious on all pcnn&, Ond their 
^bMuards, thoogh they had already'^stabHshm themselves on 
Rhine,, soon began to though cathea slowly and Warily, 
t^fWaids France. 

; /i^ernadotte inarched towards ^Holstein, to invade Denmark, 
ddl diepee tum^fo Holland, whilst Pozfo dloBorgo^ proceeded 
kA^rankfort toaaskt in superintendinir the course of 
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From^PllniAkfott the oilfed powm hmn to eaamlnif 
'IdSA moral, physical, and pcditical condition c^Franoe, Ibefo^ 
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thJo) that bad so long anhiiated tho ti^lMofii 
and all the ihrmer artwoes suceeeahilW need *by i4^|;otHitniiieift 
to revive and arouse the notional sfMrit, Offifaed panqpDllOCiy 
songs, and draniatrc representations, fell :llkr diortt>f the 
Conscription, deprivation, and consequei^ wearuiees of vvaiv 
palsied the energtee of th^eo[4e, and ah panted for rest. 

The members of the Iv^noy were growing irresoldte^ or 
timid, while some far-si^ivted politicians, such as Talk^rtand and 
others, were ready to give up a cause winch diey perceived was 
more than half lost. In a word, all the internal evidenoos 
app^ued to favour an invasion. But were the allies in entire 
accordance with each other on its propriety, necessity, and nthi^ 
Were they all alike interested m the consequences? Wiemid 
it be wise in Austria, who had now recovered allher former pott- 
sessions, to precipitate the utter ruin of her Emperor’s son«lti> 
law ? Could she behold with indifference the strength of Prussia 
increased at the expense of France, when the preservation of 
die latter’s just weight in the scale of nations was essentia^ 
necessary to'•the balance of power and equilibrium of EuropUr 
Did not even England, the bitterest foe of Napoleon, alrew^ 
begin to cast uneasy glances on the growing power of Russia?^ 

All these eladiing difficulties wefre fully felt and debated ki 
the conferences at Frankfort; and, as the greatest obstacles wei^ 
eaqKtctod to arise from the English government, Poaao di Borgo 
was dispattd^ thither to meet and suxmount them. Me arrived 
in Loncbn in the b^pnaing of Jamiaiy 1814, bearing a mlssieii 
of averyddicate nature, most certainly; since it consisted In 
donvinomg the prince and his cabiner of the moderate 

wadies, unapdiitioiis views of did Russian Emperor; and 
to cUaki die appdMtilieAt of Dord Castlerepgh, dieii 
foligWjnhdeteri to4he beac^il»Tters^ die alhsd sovemgas^ to 
jomltoii^ooaikids. “ ' 

v'Op^^thbMaslon Posso di Boi^ was vety dineremly recdved 
^btta ’itkm h^^apfioafod as a refiigee, beeking^ On asylimi, at 
a4 a aodu obosi wa^ wot^ comRBdng oif oeattdit 

MpleSk ]$A D 00 cme m oharaeter a and 

mmud hnwoy, opmfy comopasiteed^ treat wkh bis 
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cusaions with CaatlereaAh, the latter inti{nated to him the expe-. 
dieu^ of r^tormg the Bourbons to the throne of France, 
“ Yon know, my Lord,” replied the Ck>rsican, “ that the sove¬ 
reigns whom I represent are unwilling to pledge themselves to 
any procedure strictly involving distant views. Let us first deter¬ 
mine on the removal of Napoleon; an object too obvious not to 
be contemplated by the king of Prftssia and the emperor of Rus¬ 
sia. When we have effected his abdication, it will be early 
enough to think who shall be his successor I” Pozzo di Borgo, 
nevertheless, visited the Rrench princes, and when the Count of 
Artois told him that it was his intention to place himself in the 
head-quarters of the allied kings, he interrupted him by saying, 
By no means. Do not take so premature a step ! a step that 
might materially injure our cause, but could not benefit yours. 
Many difficulties are yet to be overcome. Let Napoleon be 
safely disposed of, and the cry of ‘ Bourbon» will then do the 
rest.” 

His mission prospered. At a dinner party, given in honour 
of the agent of Russia, by Lotd Castlereagh, his lordship, on 
proposing the final toast, said to his guest, “ Well, my dear 
i’ozzo, all is settled; I accompany jou, and am the bearer of 
an autograph letter from the Prince Regent to your Emperor. 
We shall all act in concert.” Two days after, they embarked 
for the continent, and at the end of three weeks reached the 
head-quarters of the allies, in Baden. As the proceedings of 
the confederated powers were now completely arranged, the in¬ 
vasion was rendered inevitable. England had never recognized 
Napoleon's imperial title; he passed, in all official and parlia¬ 
mentary transactions, either by the appellation of the common 
foe^ or was simply termed the chief ot the French government, 
Pozzo di Borgo, tlierefore, found in Castler*-agh a re^y prepared 
and easily guided assistant, in promoting his own plans relative 
to the fate of Napoleon. The English minister, who was en¬ 
trusted with full powers, based all liis diplomatic propositions on 
the principle that “ France,—the conservation of whose national 
integrity^ unimpaired^ was indispensable to (he equally indis¬ 
pensable, equipoise of European power,—should be r^uced^its 
ancient dominion.” This maxim, admitted to its full extent, at 
once abolished the imperial dignity, and annulled the acquired 
rights of Napoleon ; thus removing him, and opening an oppor¬ 
tune door for the restoration of the Bourbons, though the con¬ 
cluding inference was not'entrusted to the conveyance of a whis¬ 
per, either public or private. The allied powers, profiting by 
the sa^cious counsels of Pozzo di Boi^o, seconds b^Bema- 
dotte, now distkiotly s^tarated, in their various pubfic addresses 
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•nd manifestos, the interests of France |[h>m those of Napoleon* 
All the proclamations issued hy Schwarzenber^ and the different 
commanding generals who had crossed the Rhine, were com« 
posed ih that spirit, and aimed at establishing the distinction, 
in assuring to the nation its inviolable independence and a free 
constitution, they wholly detached from France the person and 
ac# of Napoleon, and assum^ his isolation as a necessary and 
self-evident position. During the entire campaign of 1814, 
Pozzo di Borgo remained in close attendance on me person of 
the Russian emperor, and when overftires for peace were made 
by Napoleon, at Chatillon, the diplomatist, who was already 
engaged in negociations with Talleyrand and other* influentim 
men, strongly urged that, instead of granting any truce, “ the 
armies should march en maftne, and without loss of time, upon 
Paris.** It is certain, notwithstanding, that the allied sove¬ 
reigns might haw acceded to Napoleon’s wishes, and opened 
a treaty, if he had accepted the preliminary conditions pro¬ 
posed by them; but Caulaincourt receiving too late the instruc¬ 
tions of Napoleon to give his consent to the articles in question, 
Pozzo di Borgo had employed the interim in totally changing 
the pacific inclination of the Russian Emperor. ** Napoleon, 
or your Majesty must fall,” he argued: “ if you now grant 
him peace, you undo all that has been done. You give him 
time to regain all his former energies. You replace in his 
hands all uie weapons he lost, whilst wielding them against 
yourself; and before the expiration of another year, you might, 
perhaps, find him again heading his legions on the road to your 
capital; and, taught prudence by experience, attended with better 
success.” 


Soon after, the allied sovereigns fixed their union still more 
firmly by the convention of Chaumont, and the war re-opened 
with increased vigour. The main army, according to the counsel 
of Pozzo di Borgo, directed its march against Paris, and the 
result was that the Emperor, accompanied by his counsellor, was 
soon seen in the French capital. 

We pass over the details concerning the occupation of Paris. 
Th^eftuse of Napoleon became«deeperate; he was abandoned by 
all, except a few devoted soldiers who were de^rmined to die 
for him, though their deaths could not avert his fall. All parties, 
whether Royalbts or R^ublicans, in short, the whole harassed and*^ 
exhausted mass of the people, turned from him to look for peace; 
and the sentiments of that general alienation publicly avowed 
and disseminated by the Provisional Administration, to wh^ 
bedy^ P<»zo dl Borgo was attached as commissioner from tlie 
BuKoan monarch, no doiibt hastened the overthrow of the 
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tottering idol. The vo^ce of the Parisian authorities found a 
^uick and cheerful echo in the bosom of the Corsican commis>- 
aioner, who did not fail to use it in the furtherance of bis own 
unalterable purposes. 

Several militaryrmen of high rank endeavoured to induce 
Alexander to treat with the Regen^ instead of the Government; 
and it is not improbable that the Emperor, who still harbo(4)ed 
some friendly feelings towards Napoleon, would have given full 
way to those emotions, had not Pozzo di Borgo been at hand to 
restrain them, by represeirting to the iFresolute potentate, that 
“ the Regency is, in fact, only another term for Napoleon him¬ 
self, who is clearly rejected by the nation. Peace, with kim^ 
however hard and binding the conditions may appear at the time 
he accepts them—peace never remains with him, unbroken, after 
he is prepared for a renewal of hostilities. He whose heart sin¬ 
cerely desires the tranquillity of Europe must insist on the 
abrogation of the imperial power, and the removal of Napoleon.” 
This critical conference lasted two whole hours, and the Corsican 
did not quit Alexander without exacting from him a promise, 
that no negociation should be entered into with either Napoleon 
or his family. No sooner had he obtained that assurance than he 
hastened to the provisional ministers, and, addressing Talleyrand, 
cried, in the fulness of his ioy, “ My dear prince, not only have 
1 slain Napoleon politically, but 1 hf^e just thrown the last 
shovelling of eartli over his imperial corse 1” Thus the Corsican 
mountaineer had the heartfelt satisfaction of finding that the 
goal, to reach which he had devoted the best years of his life, 
and braoed every mental and bodily nerve, was, at last, fairly in 
sight He attained it: his voice rang the knell to departing 

C tness —his hand dug the political grave of the envied 
^leror 1!! What an extraordinary destiny attended the 
chequered fortunes of those two men. Born near the same spot, 
and nearly at the same time, for there was but one year’s 
difference in their ages, they both quitted their native isle 
friendless, in the br<^ worMly sense of the word, and almost 
destitute of at^t, save their taints, and astoc|; of hatred equally 
shared between them. The first adventurer fought his to 
^pire, and proudly placed on his own head the most lustrous 
diadem in Europe; but forgot, in his elevation, that kings should 
ever steep the contests of private life in the waters of oblivion ; 
and employed the plenitude of his power to crush an individual, 
then, ^comparatively, a worm. Failing to destroy, he yet forced 
him to become an exile, wandering fi^m land to land, until the 
fugitive, gliding serpent-like through each vicissitude still nearer 
to his prey, finally wove the net that brought his m^htjb foe to 
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earth, dashed the crown ht>m his brow, imd crippled for ever his 
pi^tical and glorious career. Up to that moment the master 
passion of revenge had concentrated in Pozzo di Borgo every 
ardent effort of his mind, and the most fervent aspirations of his 
^oaJ'. He could now, like the merchant senator commemorated 
by Lord Byron in his “ Two FoscarJ,” have turned to his 
ledger, and written against'the deadly debt long due to him, 
^^jpt^gntd^ —paid. 'J'he senate having proclaimed the abdication of 
Napoleon, and the recal^of the Bourbon dynasty, Pozzo di Borgo 
was appointed by the allied sovereigJfs to acknowledge, in their 
names, at London, the accession of the Prince of Artois to the throne 
of the Louis’s. This commission was entrusted to its bearer, not 
only as a special mark of honour from his employers, but still 
more on account of the delicate management requii’ed in certain 
circumstances connected with its ostensible cause, which they well 
knew the subtle ifnd persuasive powers of the Corsican were best 
calculated to bring to a prosperous issue, by his faculties of 
cogent argument and eloquent reasoning. 

lie was deputed to lay before Louis XVIII the undisguised 
state and feelings of the nation, in all its political and moral 
phases, and thus to prepare the desired” king for the adoption 
of a form of government according with the liberal ideas of the 
day. The monarchs were perfectly aware that the ultra-royalists 
would ^pare. neither exertion nor influence, direct or indirect, to 
induce the new sovereign to revive the offensive aristocratical 
absurdities of former ages, and thus, perhaps, produce a collision 
between the government and the governed, that might prompt 
the multitude to repent the change in their politicar faith, and 
return to the worship of their cast-off golden image. 

To guard against this danger was the true'^iature of Pozzo di 
Borgo’s present employment in an embassy* of ceremony to the 
Count of Artois. At Calais he hit^d a vessel, apd hurried im> 
mediately on board, where a singular meeting awaited him, 
affording another instance of the remarkable instability of the 
political principles and fortunes of statesmen. On entering the 
cabin a stranger^begged his permission to accompany him to 
Eqahftid, whither, he said, he was proceeding to meet Louis 
X Vllf. “ May I then ask who you are T' queried |^ozzo di 
Borgo. 1 am the Duke Larocb^oucauld Liancourt” was the 
answer* The astonishment of the questimier mify be conceived, 
when he found that his companion was^a nobleman who had not 
only injured Monsieur in me constitutional assembly, but fand 
since aggravated the offence by returning to him, from the 
mMthern sti^ of America, the insignia of the di^erent ordete 
received flrotn the Count of Artois on wartous Shi 
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insult that haughty prince was the last man in tlie world to 
forget* The diplomatist treated him with ^eat politeness, and 
the Duke, previous to his expected presentation, took great care 
to decorate himself anew with simitar orders to those he' had so 
heroically despised jn his fit of yankee republicanism. The i^t^w 
French King, however, refused to see him, while he received. 
Pozzo di Borgo as a triend and benefactor. On their journey 
to the French capital the ambassador had both the desire and 
opportunity to accomplish his task, and its product was the 
declatution of St. Ouen,<rthe foundation of the subsequent 
charter, which, despite its defects and inefficiencies, was a vast 
concession to liberty, considering it was given at a period imme¬ 
diately succeeding the despotism of Napoleon, and was indebted 
for its legitimate existence in France to an invasion by foreign 
potentates, equally despotic. Pozzo di Borgo, after remaining 
some time in Paris, as the representative ofo Russia, was sum¬ 
moned to the great diplomatic conference held at Vienna. 
Thence, he frequently turned a doubtful and unquiet look 
towards Elba; and, at that distance, scanned, in imagination, 
every movement of the illustrious prisoner. With presaging 
eyes, he fancied he beheld him bursting his temporary bonds, 
and, in the Assembly, vehemently pressed for his removal to some 
more remote and secure corner of the globe. Whilst the congre¬ 
gated statesmen were debating on the expediency of his proposi¬ 
tion, they were suddenly calM from their speculations by the 
intelligence of Napoleon’s disembarkation in France. Pozzo di 
Borgo was the only member of the Congress whose amazement 
did not ruffle his self possession; he was prepared for such an 
event; his evil bodings had already reproached him for lecom- 
mending a mere cage of rushes to retain the still untamed though 
cqitive lion. His eool comment on the fearful news was, “ I 
know Napoleon—he will march on Paris. Our work is beibre 
us. Not a moment is to be lost. He must be &ced by every 
at^inable force, and the last fragments of his power and popu¬ 
larity buried in the dust of irremediable defeat.” His exhortap* 
tton found willing hearers, and the allied powers advanced, 
without delay, in consolidated masses, Napoleon triedn^^^ery 
e^rt, but in vain, to divide Russia and Austria, or either, from 
the c^^on. Goaded by dlMq)pointment, 4ie was provoked so for 
as to send to the jEtussian Emperor a copy of the secret trea^, 
formed-in Mardh IBlds between France, England, and Austria, 
against Russia; but the 'only effect produced by the revelation 
was the violent avetmdn to Talleyrand, it eng^dered, in the 
mind of Alexander; on antipathy that afterwards impeded some 
important na^ia^ns; and in more than one instaitee brpke off 
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the treaty. Pozzo di Borm now roused all his faculties afhd iii- 
exhaustible activity, to aid nim in the final struggle witli his sl^ 
formidable adversary, and was placed by his sovereign as the 
agent of Rui^ia, in the Ando-Prussian army, forming the van¬ 
guard of the allies. Napoleon, once moredike his former self, 
darted with the swiftness of lightning on the frontiers of Belgium, 
Ifing before his approach was expected. It is notorious that 
Wellington only learnt the fact whilst amusing himself at a 
splendid ball in the palace of Lacken. The British army was 
instantly in motion, and a courier de^atched to Bulow to* hasten 
his march. The French made their first successful attack on 
the Prussians, under Blucher; and Wellington was, in conse¬ 
quence, forced to retire as far as the mountain of St. Jean, where 
he fixed his position. There Pozzo di Borgo found him rather 
anxious and restless. ** How long do you calculate you could 
maintain this post ?” asked the former. ** 1 do not rely much 
on the Belgiails,** replied the general; but 1 have with me a 
dozen regiments, English and Scotch, resting on this hills; 1 
could defend myself the whole day, but Bulow must be here 
before five o’clock in the afternoon.” 

• The vanguard of Bulow’s corps, in reality, showed itself at 
three o’clock, and the announcement doubly animated the un¬ 
flinching courage of the English, who withstood the repeated 
attacks of Napoleon with an unshaken pertinacity that decided 
the battle, though they were but indifferently supported by the 
Belgians. 

Waterloo was won, and Napoleon had quitted his last martial 
field. Was Pozzo di Borgo content? By no means; there 
were circumstances attending the victory, tnat, to him, allayed 
the triumph. The Russians had not taken any share in that 
glorious and decisive action; indeed, at that* moment, they were 
scarcely on the frontiers of German^". In this posture of affairs, 
Wellington and Blucher hiight decide the fate of France without 
consulting either Russia or Austria. The shrewd Corsican slept 
not He selected a young Russian officer, serving in the 
Prussian army, and told him m confidence, “ Alexander must be 
infos4tied of this victory within ei^t and forty hours; no matter 
how many horses are killed in #ie time, your future fortline may 
dc^pend on it** Though wounded himself, he imn^iately fol¬ 
lowed Wellington to Paris, and resumed his portfolio, as Russian 
Ambassador at the Court of the Tuilleries** where he found, as his 
unerring si^gacity had anticipated, that star of Russia already 

paled Its meffoctual fires” before the ascendant victors, and that 
^ as a minor satellite, was no longer treated by Louis XVIil 
widi the same personal distinction as in 1<614. llie CMX!li]mtion 
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of th« Frendi capital the two laureled gcnerala had rendered 
them all powerful. The Cabinet of Talleyrand was formed under 
the auspices of Wellir^ton, and both those statesmen had pre¬ 
viously given their support to the secret alliance, which, as 
already mentioned* nad* been disclosed by Napoleon»to 
Alexander. 

In the subsequent political arrartgements, Rusda would most 
assuredly have played a very secondary part, if the arrival of 
Alexander, with 2^,000 bayonets, had not entirely changed the 
aspect of the Parisian horizon. The disgust of the Russian 
Emperor to the former ambassador of Napoleon at the Court of 
Vienna (Talleyrand), was so invincible, that it was with difficulty 
he could be induced to receive even any preliminary proposals 
emanating from that minister. Nevertheless, France itself 
actually stood greatly in need of the interposition of Alexander, 
to protect it, in some degree, from its other ifriends, England, 
Prussia, and Germany, who were inclined to make a profitable 
use of their recent conquest, and drain, most exorbitantly, the 
veins of the bleeding country. The first official notes of Castle* 
reagh demanded for England no leSs than the cession of a series 
of fortresses along the Belgian frontier, from Calais down 4o 
Maubeuge; while the Germans modestly asked Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

Thus embarrassed by claimants, Talleyrand turned to the 
Russian Emperor, and endeavoured to win bis protection for 
France, by tempting his ambassador with an elevated post in 
the French administration. He offered to Pozzo di Borgo not 
only the ministry of the interior, but obtained for him from 
LiOUis XVni the dignity of a peer of the realm. 

All these ventures^ however, were wrecked at the time, on the 
unconquerable distaste of Alexander to Talleyrand; and the 
Emperor insisted, in the first place, that the foreign portfolio 
should be entrusted to a man of his own choice, and with whom 
he could treat in mutual confidence. He named the Duke of 
Richelieu,-^designated him as the best Frenchman, and a roost 
fdneere and honest man. Talleyrand was obliged to yield, and 
a new cabinet was constructed under the pr^idency of RiefaNdieu. 
From lltat hour the Russian ascendancy soared above all conipe- 
tltion, and from its delegated throne contrt^led all public sd&trs. 
Alexander ifesumed the character of a mediator, perhaps umpire, 
in all the political transactions of tliat period,, and exercised his 
powers very ffivourably for France, wnose national integrity, 
situated as it is in th^ centre of Europe, the Russian oibinet 
deemed most essentud to the interests of their own county, in 
case of a colliaiou with other sovereignties. The influeim of 
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Vozto di Borgo naturally increased witb^ tliat of his liege lord, 
nor was France any loser by either. The general treaty of peace, 
liarsh and oppressive as its provisions proved, mi^t have been 
much more so, had its terms been dictated by England and 
Prussia only. There is extant a letter of Rjchelieu, relative to 
the subject, which reflects great credit on that minister’s 
patriotism and heart It is dsAea November 21, 1815, and says— 

** All is completed. More dead thao alive J yesterday affixed my 
signature to the cruel treaty. True, 1 had sworn not to dishonour my 
name, and so told the king, but that unhappy prince conjured me, with 
tears in his eyes, not to forsake him. From that instant all hesitation 
was at an end. 1 feci confident that no man would have acted other*r 
w'ise in my place, and that the salvation of France, which was suct 
cumbing under the yoke hardened upon her, required the sacrifice, 
The liberation of our country, 1 am assured, will commence to>morrow, 
and be gradually accomplished.— Richelieu.” 

By this dictated treaty, France resigned a few possessions on 
the frontiers, and was to continue occupied by foreign troops 
until it paid the last instalment of tlie 700 millions of francs, due 
. to tlie mlied powers for the vast expenses incurred by them iii 
thp war of liberation; but, after all, it preserved itself distinct 
and undivided, retained Alsace and Lorraine, and maintained its 
ran|c as a mighty and extensive kingdom. Alexander, on miitling 
Paris, gave instructions to Pozzo di Borgo to support the French 
government in all the true interests of tlieir country. But the 
court royalist party soon began to abuse the rights recovered for 
them abroad. The purity of the royal white standard was sullied 
by its partizans. in the parliament the Bourbonites and 
publicans embraced the most opposite, and each the most ultroy 
views j on the one hand threatening the introduction of un¬ 
mitigated despotism; on the other, publishing the advent of 
democracy, if not of anarchical “ order-ordeAess.” At this con¬ 
juncture, it was the pen of Pozzo di Borgo that drew up, with 
the approbation of ife Cazes or Richelieu, the ordinance of the 
5th of September, and even laid it before Louis XVIII. This 
ordinance season^ly reconducted the Restoration into the pru- 
den^^padi of moderate measures. The saliitarv results that 
crowqjied the counsels of Pozzo Rirgo could not fail to establish 
tlie wisdom of his political vi^ws, and, at the same tim^ neces¬ 
sarily extend the sphere of his influence, which hp continued to 
exert for the welfare of France. His intercession, principally, 
prevailed on Alexander and Wellington ’to relieve the nation* 
from seyeraj rigorous stipulations in uie 'late treaty, concerning 
the heavy contribudons, and the occupation of the territory by 
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ibreigti forces. On this point, it must confessed that rumour 
has not scrupled to attribute his services on the occasion to 
motives not wholly disinterested; and date the origin of hb pre¬ 
sent immense fortune, and large -possessions, from the success of 
hb negociations at that period. 

Whether this particular scandal be true or false, all the world 
knows tliat gratijicatiohs to ambassadorial agents are neitlier un¬ 
common, nor, in the circles where they circulate, considered as 
iniquitous, and that they even form a legal chapter in the budget 
of constitutional countries,ounder the euphonious title of ** diplo¬ 
matic giftsto say nothing of the kindred items of secret service 
money* After the congress of Aix la ChapeUe^ where the full 
emancipation of France was effected, Alexander became visibly 
alarmed at the indications of democracy which manifested them¬ 
selves throughout Europe. During his short sojourn in Paris, 
on the close of the congress, he frequently conversed with Louis 
XVIII on the wide-spread disturbances and tumultuous erup¬ 
tions, especial in the German universities; and tlie instructions 
he gave to rozzo di Borgo, before his departure, were of a 
nature to repress, rather than raise the liberal party. Hardly 
had the Emperor left Paris, when a new cabinet was formed 
under the presidency of Desolles. Pozzo di Borgo refrained 
from attacking, publicly, the principles of the new ministry, until 
liberalism bec^e associated with assassination, and the Duke de 
Berri fell by tlie dagger of Louvel. llien, unable to control 
his indignation, he strongly expressed hb sentimenti^ with a 
feeling that was supported by the whole diplomatic body. Alex-* 
ander had not deceived himself in his apprehensions. The spirit 
of revolution extended its visitations, and under different shiqies, 
and characteristic modifications, passed through the whole of 
Europe. In Germany, Republican agitations were carried on 
by the students of the universities, that led to the assassination of 
Kotzebue. In Russia, dissatisfretion broke out in the Imperial 
militaxy guards. The same 6|iirit ^owed itself in England 
amons the working classes; and in France, in the grammar 
school 'Naples, PiedmonW nnd Spam, bad id^eady forced upon 
tbeVr kings new constitutions and other liberal noveltles^^nd 
there was scarcely a state or province where the people di^ not 
remind their governors, in rather forciile terms, of the liberal 
promises held out to them during the impending perils of war. 
^ese appearances, however, of a general revolution, w(»o 
speedily panbhed hy the* wand ef power, and the evaaesoent 
semblances served only to call frrth more oppressive (wercive 
spells from the menac^ roonarcha. 

At the sight of digger the holy alliance renewed hs lies of 
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fneAdship, some of which time had be^ti to l<K>sen. In France 
the administration of the liber^ Richelieu passed from him into 
the tyrannous hands of Corbi^re and Vill^le, and Pozzo di 
Borgo was forced, by the stem will of his Emperor, to give his 
support, not only to that cabinet, but to the, invasion of Pied¬ 
mont, b^’ the Austrians, and the asserted,urgency of a French 
expedition into Spain, the relults of die congresses of Troppau, 
Laybach, and Verona. Ferdinand VII had been reseated on his 
throne, and 'Alexander, who certainly possessed a just claim on 
the gratitude of that prince, accordingly, took good means to tax 
it for his own advantage. England need not be told that it was 
ever the aim and ambition of Russia to attain influence and 
weight in the south of Europe, at the expense of Great Britain ; 
and to forward those ends, Pozzo di Bofgo was despatched to 
Madrid to pave the way for the cabinet of Zea, who had been 
gained to the Russian interests during his long residence at St. 
Petersburgh as the consul-general for ^ain. The ambassador 
fulfilled his instructions to me letter. Ferdinand dismissed his 
confessor, Saez, and the chosen of the Czar came in his place. 
Thus commenced the close alHance of the two courts, whose har¬ 
mony was only interrupted Iw the death of Ferdinand, and the 
re-action which followed it. Pozzo di Borgo returned to Paris 
at the time when the Restoration began to indulge in seHom 
follies. 

The military promenade of the Duke of Angonleme across 
the Pyrenees, had mentally intoxicated the cabinet, which no 
longer believed in the existence of any danger, and began to 
harass the nation with unpopular laws, apparently uncallra for, 
except fay the sheer wanton exuberance of power. At this 
period the influence of the Russian Ambassador had totally 
vanidied, and all Pozzo di Borgo could do,* or did, was to ob¬ 
serve, shrug his shoulders, and indulge himself in forming a sort 
of drawing-room opposition. He was heard one day, in the 
course of mscussion on the diminution of the public rent, to ob¬ 
serve, “ The King of France is resolved to. be tlie richest prince 
of Europe, but 1 /ear be will have to live on his accumulated 
wea\tkein exde. 1-greatly apprehend the approach of some 
terrible catastrophe, for never iirare civil rignts assailed with 
impunity.” 

ARer the death of Alexander, bis brother Kicholas succeeded, 
not only to the dirone, but to tha opinions and sympathies of his 
predecessor. Nawelrode remained at ihe head or the cabinet, 
and Pozzo di Borgo continue 'ambassadoV in Paris. Two yean' 
afterwards, when Charles X formed ^ government of 
tignae,. Pozzo di Borgo exerted bring into tbe 
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rninisti'y Count de la Ferronaye, then French Ambassador at St. 
Petersburgh. It was then of great consequence to Russia to 
have in tne foreign department, at Paris, a nigh official devoted 
|o hef interests. By the convention of the 6th of July, 1827, the 
independence of, Greece was resolved on. Russia had deeply 
wounded both the pride and importance of the Porte, and the 
investment of WallacHia and Moldavia soon produced an <q)en 
breach between the two nations. The Russian Ambassador 
quitted Constantinople, and the war, which became inevitable, 
mi^ht have led to very momentous results for Russia, had Great 
Britain declared for Turkey, and embraced her cause with 
zealous earnestness. 

The instructions Pozzo di Borgo received on the occasion 
from Nesselrode, were framed to induce the French govern¬ 
ment to co-operate with Russia in the east; or, at all events, 
should the ministry evince a stubborn indisposition to take an 
active share in the war, then to prevail* on them to guarantee an 
armeil neutrality, and thus keep, in case of need, an effective 
check on both England and Austria. To recompense France 
for conditions so advantageous to Russia, the latter detailed plans 
of procuring for her ally, from Holland and Prussia, the cession 
of the provinces bordering the Rhine. Either these visions 
appeared to the French cabinet mere castles in the air, or 
from some other causes, the negociations melted aw^, in 
.fair words, momentary projects and nugatory offers. In the 
meantime, die march of the Russian hordes was not signalized 
by either its rapidity of progress, or accompanying success. The 
situation of Pozzo di Borgo, therefore, in Paris, became uneasy 
and critical. All reports on the subject spoke only of the allied 
defeats sustained by the Russian army; but the Emperor’s am¬ 
bassador never for, a moment waver^ in his confident opinion 
that the enterprise would terminate prosperously; and tie re¬ 
peatedly exclaimed, ** Patience, my friends, patience ! The road 
may be difficult and dangerous, but be assured, we shall 6nd our 
way to Constantinople r At the end of twelve months the 
Russian vanguard appeared ^fore the gatjps the Grand 
Signior’s city I, ^ 

Again a change took place in the councils of France, and the 
cabinet was remodelled under tlie presidency of Prince Polignac, 
who was devoted, with heart, hea^ and hand, to tlie court of St. 
James’s. Pozzo di E|prgo, with his accustom^ power of political 
augury, early foresaw abroach of those tragical scen^ which 
were really presented *in July 1880. Previous, to that epoch, 
he despatched courier dler courier to his owm court, plainly 
prognosticatiiig the pendijig and unavoidable dmouemeni of the. 
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acting royal and ministerial drama. His missives spoke Hvith 
such a profound certainty of the advancing disasters, that the 
Russian Emperor communicated his apnrehensions to Mortemart, 
then tlie 'Erench Ambassador at St. iVtersburgh, and abruptly 
told bira, “ Your king is committing great folpes. Very wdl! 
He is certainly liberty to do as he pleases in his own dominions 
at prt'sent; but so much the "worse for hum, hereafter, if mis* 
fortune follows hispersistanoe in error. Tell him that the foreign 
powers will not support him. The torch of discord shall not 1^ 
lighted throughout Europe, to save obstinate blindness from the 
consequences of a deserved fall I” Thesordinances which led to 
the concluding explosion and Finu did not reach the knowle^e 
of Pozzo di Borgo until the 25th of July, late in the evening/at 
a private {iarty, and as a piece of private' news; but when tliey 
appeared on the succeeding day, ig the Monitmir^ imbued with 
all the insolence and venom of despotism, and he found that the 
ministers were c^evoid of even the precautionary prudence of 
backing their bravados with an armed and ready soldiery, he 
could not restrain his amazement at their minglra presumption 
and weakness. “ How !” exclaimed he, “ you undertake a 
strife with the nation without troops ? Without being prepared 
to fortify the bridges ? Without a single preliminary measure 
that mav enable you to enforce your decrees, or to defend your¬ 
selves?” “ All is quiet,’* was the reply. “Quiet I Yes ! to-, 
day, the sky is serene; to-morrow, its repose may be broken by 
the thunder of musketry; and the next morning, 1 shall, perhaps, 
be obliged to demand my passport.” All the diplomatists were 
thrown into the wildest confusion. None of tnem,,up to tlie 
28th of July, had r^eived any official communication from 
Polignac. The ambassadors were left in th^ dark, to decide on 
their choice in this dilemma. • 

They therefore assembled at the Hotel of Pozzo Hi Borgo,. to 
determine thei» wisest course. The-Russian Ambassador was of 
opinion, that the passing events had not yet assumed a suffi¬ 
ciently conclusive character to justify any act that might commit 
the, sovereigns, whpm their ambaraadors represented. He ad- 
visec^jllKm to await the issue of the struggle, without taking any 
public official step, unless thejgovenimeni should be shaken in 
Its Intimate foundations. xney unanimously assented, tmd 
agreed to adhere to his recommendation, at least whilst 
Charles X refrained from addressing to thfm any* formal state 
document, imperatively requiring as %olemn a reply. The 
couriers were cnarfmd with despatSies to their respective courts, 
importuning lor dear instructions at this singular cri^ «ml 
gmral^ blaming the last acts the royaj government^' a%fO 
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^ justifying revolution. On d>e S9th of July, Talleyrand 
atat^ in a circular communication to the several foreim diplo* 
matUts, the motives which had influenced the IKtke or Orleans 
to accept the lieutenancy of the kincdom. The Duke, he said, 
was actuated by astern necessity, in his receival of a provisional 
n^ncy, to maintaii^ the integrity of government, and preserve 
the legitimate rights of the Bohrbons—himself boasting that 
name: thus raising a, bulwark against revolutionary vimence, 
and at the same time allaying the storm. At this period to^ 
strong efforts were made to obtain from Charles X and his 
son a public and ostensibly voluntary abdication. The Orleans 
mancBuvre was so dexterously dressed, and bore so fair an ap¬ 
pearance, that the foreign diplomatists saw no reason for demand¬ 
ing their passports. Indeed, they found themselves treated with 
far more deference and resiiect W^he new government, than 
'previously by the favourites of St Cloud# Pozzo di Borgo 
^proved of the court exp«lient, which he declaijpd well-mamwed. 
But when the Lieutenant of France was proclaimed King of the 
French, the Russian ambassador’s continuance at, or departure 
from, Paris, became a question of consequence. The ayes pre¬ 
vailed, *and he was persuaded to wait for instructions from his 
court, while Louis Philippe wrote an autograph epistle to 
Nicholas, in which he described himself as having b^n com¬ 
pelled by lamentable events to ascend the vacant throne of his 
ancestors. The cold reply given by Nicholas to the apologetic 
letter, evidently showed his aisapproval of the entire transaction. 
The Belgian revolution, which immediately followed that of the 
French, of course, served to aggravate, in the mind of Nicholas, 
the example of /a jeune France ; and a plan of offensive opera¬ 
tions was already sketched out in St. Petersbuigh, by which the 
Polish army was to form the vanguard of die great host, intended 
to chastise Louis Philippe. Pozzo di Borgo had even received 
instructions to hold himself in redness tp quit Paris at a day’s 
notice. But as fortune‘willed, the Polish insurrection btoke 
out furioudy at Warsaw, and the Russian emperor directed his 
ambassador to stay where he was, .and, by temporizing, prevent 
anyintervention on the part of France. ^ 

'^is proved one of the most trjdng labours ever committed to 
the ^CSorsican’s art throughout his tong diplomatic life. The 
Polish cause had awakened the fympatby of all generous minds, 
and especialfy in France whm:e the popular classes of Paris were 
exrited to such a degreii» as to threaten the ^v^mment with h 
new riring. Tbe fenftented indignation of the people at length 
actually began to vent itself in open acts of violence ^^nst the 
representative thck autocTlit. A turbulent multitude assembled 
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one evening before bis hotel, with loud eries of ** Vive les 
Polonais I A bas les Euisses !** which were accompanied by 
showers of stones, shattering the windows. In this exigence, 
the whole of his retinue surrounded Poszo di Borgo, and en¬ 
treated him to send for his .passports, and secure his safety; his 
rq>ly was—The situation of ttie £mper 9 r is difficult enough 
already; it must not be rend^ed more so by an untimely rt^ 
ture with France. This commotion is daring, but not dan^r- 
ous, and satisfaction will be tendered for the insult. A vul^^ 
riot is not an act of state. We aresaccredited, not to tl» 
oanaiUet but to the constitutional authority.” Next day the 
Minister of the Ipterior paid him a visit, with every apology on 
the part of the government; and soon after a guard of safety was 
stationed before the ambassadorial hotel. Could the notes issued 
from the French cabinet on the Polish question, in passing through 
various hands and processes, have assumed the mild manner of 
friendly remonstrance, rather than the bearing of hostile threats ? 
It is certain that thqy seemed not to affect the Corsican arch* 
politician with' any emotion, beyond the most soothing sentH 
ments. On all points he was prepared with an answer. ^ Let 
us first,” he blanaly said, “ give time to my court to restore peace¬ 
ful order in Poland. lUen we establish a regular intercourse 
on the details of tlie subject, and our negociations will be easy.” 
They were. No sooner had the innumerable masses of Nicholas 
effectually quelled the Polisli patriots, than Pozzo di Bofgo^s 
diplomatic style became equally brief and lucid; he declared 
that “ His master, the emperor, would never permit any foreign 

g overnment to interfere in the public or private management of 
is states, and that none but himself could claim a right to decide 
on the destiny of his subjects.” This note remained unanswered, 
but the tender mercies of the emperor towards his subjected 
Poles, speak in a voice that may yet be heard ! 

Strong and tenadous #n his aversion to the Royalty sprung 
from July, Nicholas now instructed Pozzo di Borgo to indicate 
imperkd estrangement, by a coldness approatfoing to disrespect 
He' was to ab^nt Jbimself from court, and on particular occa- 
sion8,,^en the members of the di^omatic corps usually tendered 
their personal- congratulations lU; the Royal Chateau^ he was 
charged to^plead Indisposition, and«seek the benefit of countiy air* 
In this case, duty and incUaation were rather ^variance, and 
Pozzo di Borffo was so much attached to Jthe Parisian circle^ 
that he tried ms utmost to effisct a \podi understanding betwe^ 
die. two courts. In all his official reports, he placed the proeeod* 
ings (ff the imafe government in tha best 
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and indeed carried hts favourable exposition of French 
a&trs to Bitch an extent, that he drew on himself the suspicions 
of hia court, which no longer either mjuired or wi^ed a con¬ 
tinuance of his tranquil views and conciliator^ agency. Petty 
diplomatic aspirants, therefore, were secretly dispatched drom 
St. Petersburgh, to jvatch the movements of the Corsican, and 
discover the foreign policy of Frahce. 

New difficulties, however, soon arose, that rendered the farther 
estercise of Pozzo di Borgo*s flexile talents indispensably necessary 
in their present field. •War was on the point of recommencing 
betwixt Kussia and the Porte. The aJliance formed by the 
subtle Talleyrand between France and England, might become 
troublesome to the designs of Russia. 'Ihe ambassador was 
consequently released from his political seclusion, and permitted 
to shine a^in at court, thus tacitly intimating to Louis Philippe 
that the Emperor was now sufficiently satisfied with his conduct 
to include him in the confidential orb of cotemporary sovereigns. 

Pozzo di Borgo was even authorized to^ention the possible 
union of a princess nearly related to the Emperor, with an here¬ 
ditary prince of France. As it was always a darling project at 
the Tuilleries to intermarry the sovereign’s sons into the royal 
families of Europe, there can be no dSubt that such a proposal 
highly flattered the younger line of the Bourbons; and the 
Russian despot was in consequence allowed to carry his ambitious 
views into tne East, without incurring an inquisitive gaze from 
the French cabinet, who purposely closed their eyes, and covertly 
aided the aggressions of Russia % their negligence and supine¬ 
ness. How, indeed, could they intermeddle with a friendly 
Emperor, who was presently to be bound to France by kindred 
ties ? But when the mutual volume of politics was subse(|uently 
reopened at the ai»ticle “ marriage,” Pozzo di Borgo having, in 
the meanwhile, maturely weighed th^^ proprieties, gave his 
judgment, that a parity of national interests should ever con¬ 
stitute the chief ingredient in an alliance between governments, 
matrimonial unions forming but an inferior knot in the mighty 
fastenings of society. He, nevertheless, did not doubt that 
Rusria would always feel l^iioured by proposals of iittarmar- 
, riag^ widi princes of the ancient race of the Bourbons. The 
King of the Barricades had talready grewn too unpapuiar with 
his own nation, to alienate so potent a power as Russia by any 
show of resentment,* and Louis Philipp found it advisable to 
pocket the affitmt, and'ally himself, afterwards, with the fiimily 
of Nicholas (throng* the' bouse of Wurtemb^) despite die 
Emperor's dissent. 

After the conchision of (he Oriental war, Pozzo di Borgo was 
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coimnbsioned to visit London, and asoertldQ di8 pnpcitfe state-of 
afl&irs in the cabinet of St. James's. Having prevec^ed Franco 
from taking any share in opposing the strides of Russia, he was 
now to sound the depths of the Tory patty in Enj^limd, and 
learok whether there was any likelihood or their regaining power; 
and though the resident and accredited ambigssador of Russia was* 
then Prince Lieven, (or, as the tricked world buzzed, the Princess 
Lieven) yet more conseq^uence was attached by the court of St. 
Petersburgh to the services of the wily Corsican, whom it was 
difficult to deceive, than to the easy find too honest German. 
Pozzo di Rorgo neither visited nor associated but very slightly 
with any of the Whig statesmen; he principally limited his con¬ 
ferences to his Grace of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen, who 
were the leading organs of Toryism on all foreign questions. 
The two veteran champions (in war and diplomacy) of the great 
alliance against ** the cq|nmon foe,'* Wellington and Pozzo di 
Borgo, in their first interviews recalled to memory, after an in¬ 
terval of eighteen years, many interesting events and personal 
anecdotes, which naturally enough led to a revival of those old 
companionable feelings of friendship, on which, perhaps, the 
tooth of time had somewhat preyed. 

Hopes were, at that period, entertained by the Tories of the 
Duke of Wellington’s recall to the supremo councils; but tliose 
dreams were soon broken; for a few months later, the quadruple 
alliance was formed, by which France became more closely 
united with the Whig ministry, and the ministry itself more 
popular and powerful. Conscious that the views and opinions of 
the Whig party wei’e inimical to those encroachments on the 
rights of other nations, inseparable from their ambitious aims of 
unceasing aggrandizement for their own, tlie < Russian cabinet 
now found it more than ever necessary to place as ambassador at 
the British court an agent fully capable of penetrating and coun¬ 
teracting, by plausible subtlety and pliant skill, the plans of the 
English government, for crossing their wide-spread schemes. 
It was scarcely possible .to find a man better qualified for the 
task than he wims# diplomatic generalship had hitherto never 
been Jailed in the service of his adopted land. How &r his 
manoeuvres have succeeded evefc with matter-ofwfact John Bull, 
may be juiced from the inactivity of the ministry;^ though yet. 
termed Whigs, in their opposition to any of the vmrious masked 
intrigues carri^ on by restless Russia. His appointment to the 
emb^y of England was accepted with 'great reiuotanoe; debi¬ 
litated by age and illne^ Pozzo di Borgo* cherished the hope of 
closing his earthly career in Paris; iir whose lively salons idone 
he appears to recover all ha youthful energies, and ditplays 
talents of tiie first order. 
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la iamiUar intercoune, bU langoage, wbu^ is at first reserved 
and coldy gradually becomes more animated, eloqnent, and even 
ovatoricaL He tb^n exhibits all the vivid fancy peculiar to the 
natives of the south, and the Corsican accent in conversation adds 
eH^t to ,his wit^and keen satire. But those who wish t04»pen 
Jbis he%rt, and elicit, his sentiments as a man, divested of his 
diplomatic habits, have only to introduce the recollection of his 
parental mountains, and lead him back to Corie ; he will then 
relate all the history of Paoli and the general convention of the 
^toral people; his gestures then become animated, and his eye 
Hashes forth the olden rays of boyish patriotism. In short, you 
no longer see in him the worldly diplomatist, but the national 
mountaineer. His wit is neither so easy nor so caustic as that of 
Talleyrand, but faiore genuine and dignified. Altogether, his 
disposition is of a more serious cast; he never sports with the 
principles he professes, but acts up to |heii» in their full extent, 
as a self-itnposed and solemn duty. His peculiar skill does not 
lie in attacking or refuting the (minions of others, but in giving 
them imperceptibly a direction favorable to his own views. 

His memory though inexhausfiblei^is nevertheless no magazine 
of anecdotes, like that of the Bishop of Autun. It may be called 
a reservoir of annals. Indeed, his mind is so completely stored 
with memoirs, that they flow from his lips, as it were, with every 
respiration.^ He is the breathing history of his age, and may be 
most advantageously consulted on all political points connected 
with it, for he is one of the few living men who have witnessed 
the entire«career of Napoleon, and every event linked with his 
fortunes. He, too, has viewed the mighty scenes with an eye and 
Sb & spirit very difierent from the general biographers of that 
iDundtme prodigy, who^ in the dlroniid^ ef the universe, still is, 
and ever will until the final crush of worlds, himsdf 
alooe! ” 
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3. Rudimenta Lingnm Umhricm ex Inscripthnihm nntiqms 
enodata. Scripgit Dr. G. F. Grotefend, Lycaei Hannoverani 
Director. IV. Particulas. 4to. Hannoveroe. 1835-1837. 

4. De Morum in Virgilii JEneide habitv. Scripsit Dr. Lau- 

rwitius Lersch. 8vo. Bonnae. 1836. • 

5. De Originihus hhtorise Romanx seu de aniiqmssimh 

carminibus historicis, de legihus regiis atque de commentarHs 
regum scripsit Christianus Petersen, Ph. Dr. et Philologiaj 
classicte Prof. publ. in Gymnasio Haniburgeiisium acadenneo. 
4to. Hambui'gi. 1835. * 

6. Jus P&ntificium der libmer. Von K. D. Hullmaim. 8vo, 
Bonn. 1836. 

7. Uber Regrijff and Wesen dor rdmischen Omen und liber 
dessen Beziechung zuni Privatrechte. Von Joli. Fallati, Doctor 
der Recbte. On the Notion and Nature of the Roman Omen^ 
and its reference to law. By F. Fallati, Doctor in law. 8vo, 
Tubingen. 1836. 

8. Grundlinien zur Gewhichte der Verfalls der romtschen 
Staatsreligion his auf die Zeit des August. Fine litterarhis- 
torische Abhandlung, con Dr. Leopold Krnhner. Historical 
Outline of the Decline of the Public Religion of Rome down to 
the time of Augustus. A Treatise for JAterary History^ by 
Dr. L. Krahner. (A Programme of the Principal Latin 
School at Hftlle, published by Dr. M. Schmidt, Rector of the 
same, 16th March 1837.) 4to. Halle. 1837. 

W i have introduced to the notice of our readers a number of 
books written, on subjects intimately connected, in the 
same country, and almost during the same year. We can, how¬ 
ever, assert that they were composed without any intercourse of 
the authors, who did not even know the intention of their fellow 
writers. The second only has referred to the first in sdme notes 
added after it had been co^leted, and it is.itself mentioned in 
the last part of the third. Tltey all have arisen out of the want 
generally felt of satisfactory- treatises on the subject. -But they 
do not all follow the same method. In the first, an attempt has 
been made to desciibe the whole religions system of ancient 
Rome.^The testimonies which the writers, and particularly the 
poets of Rome, furnish upon the ihatter, are declared to be of a 
very different value, because the writer the genuine 

Roman character to have been destroyed during the war of Han¬ 
nibal, and to have been almost forgotteri in* the age of Varro, 
Virgil, and Ovid. Therefore, he pays ve^ little attention to 
those notices, which be thinks unsuitable to tne general character 
of the system: nor does he, if different accounts of the same 
object are given, usually examine whether they can be united 
with each other. He rather considens most of the accounts to be 
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only the result of mistakes and unsuccessful attempts-to explain 
ceremonies, the real meaning of which had been lost. The 
principles of the second work are directly opposed to this and to 
the common prejudice, that Roman poetry is hardly any thini^ 
more than a translation of Greek ideas into Latin verse. It is 
founded upon tlie observation, that a more diligent enquiry shows, 
in Virgil, Propertius, and Ovid, ill Catullus, Lucretius, and even 
in Horace, a multitude of peculiar opinions, that either are 
perfectly unknown to the Greeks, or, at least, are delivered in a 
certain mode of reasoning^hich differs roost distinctly from that 
of any Greek author, and of course will be discovered to be 
indigenous to Italy, and especially to Latium. Accordingly, the 
attempt is made to unravel these peculiar ideas, to sepai'ate them 
from the Greek, and to restore the dignity of real poets to the 
most eminent writers of the age of Augustus, by discovering in 
their works the traces of popular feeling and prejudice, upon 
which poetry ought always to be founded. The influence of the 
Greek religion is acknowledged to have changed many native 
opinions, but not to have utterly destroyed their Roman or 
Italian character. Tlie most ancient inhabitants of Ilaly belonged 
to the same family of nations which is found in Greece and on 
the western coast of Asia minor. Among these, the various tribes 
wlio lived near the sea more particularly resembled each other: 
those who dwelt in the mountains were distinguished by a 
peculiar character. Both in Greece and Italy these mountaineers 
occupied the lower part of the country, and subdued the in¬ 
habitants. Tliis revolution in Greece is called the migration of 
the Heraclida: and the transformation of the Pelasgi into the 
Hellenes: in Italy we observe the same in the history of the 
Tyrrheni, Siculi and Dauni, who were overpowered by the 
aborigines, by tlio Osci and Ausones.* Although by these events 
Italy and Greece received new and, in many respects, distinct 
cliaracters, there was yet preserved enough of their original 
features by which their relationship could recognized. It was 
this relationship tliat prevented the civilization of Italy from 
gaining its perfection until it liad united to itself that o( Greece, 
which had been developed at an earlier period, and whieh saved 
the peculiar character of the Roman rebgion from destruction, 
when it adopted the legends and fables of the Greeks. The gock 
of Greece were too nearly akin to the gods of Italy to be excluded 
from the sympathies ana the devotion of the Romans: the concep¬ 
tion of Apollo, in itself so beautiful, was yet not so foreign to the 


(l) See Niebuhr’s RonMui History, vol. i. p. 68, 71, seq. 87, seq. HalUsche AH- 
geweine Encyklop&die von Ensch unu Gruber, fortgesetst von Meier und Kiimti.-*- 
Art. Otker. 
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inhabitants of Latium as to be rejected by them, although they had 
not been accustomed to contemplate and worship the deity in the 
same form; the conception of Hermes was so elegant and 
refined, so full of life and poetical ornannient, that they gladly 
adopted the fables respecting him, in' order to embellish their 
native Mercury, the offspring of a much less vigorous fancy. 
However, in introducing the legends and opinions of Greek 
poetry, the Romans did by no means forget their own. It is 
curious to observe how the distinguished poets in the age of 
Caesar and Augustus are governed by flative opinion in receiving 
and treating those, which they admire in* the sublime works of 
Homer, Pindar, and Sophocles. These’ national ideas, these 
popular prejudices, though much more injured by philosophical 
and rhetorical reasoning, which came to Rome together with 
Greek poetry, do not totally disappear before the dame of 
youthful vigour dies away in the poetry of Italy. It could not 
but die, when, in the disgusting time of Elagabalus, Italy was 
overwhelmed by the hideous confusion of Asiatic superstitions; 
when the habit of speaking and writing Latin was lost in Latium 
itself; and when the sickly cant of Greek phrases was the only 
method by which a fashionable Roman could give utterance to 
opinions generally perverse. 

Accordingly, the right way of discovering the true character pf 
the Roman religion, the real meaning of particular opinions and 
ceremonies, will not be by choosing one among diflTerent reports, 
but by endeavouring to unite them under their common point of 
view. This is the means by which the author of the work we 
speak of seeks to discover the meaning of the ceremonies per¬ 
formed by the Fratres Arvales, as well as of the verses which 
they sung in the temple of their goddess. Tjiese verses belong 
to a very early period of Roman history; though in their present 
form th^ seem not to have, been written prior to the age of 
Sylla. Most of the words are easy to be understood; some 
others are doubtful, though all are not far removed from the 
Latin language of that time, which is familiar to us. 

The inquiry into4;he ancient forms of the Lai in tongue can 
not bcf* conducted except by comparing it with the other 
languages of Italy. A young German scholar, Dr. Henop, has 
recendy pnblishea a treatise on the dialect of the Sabines {de 
lingua Sahinat Altonee, 1837). 

We expect an excellent work, on thei language of the Osci, 
firom a professor at Berlin. A considefabYe number of the 
monuments written on that of the Umbri has been explained by 
M. Grotefend in the work which stands third in our list. These 
monummts are of die highest importance,'because they them¬ 
selves contain prayers and invocations to Italian gods. 'No one 
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can peruse these treatises and not confess that many single words 
and grammatical forms of the Umbric language have been really 
discovered by M. Grotefend. 

In the treatise which stands fourth at the head of our articlei 
an attempt is mad^ to point out the Roman customs and ceremo¬ 
nies which are exhibited by Virgil. Its motto is taken from 
Statius, who thus praises the Emperor Septimius:— 

Non sermo Pcenus, non habitus tibi: 

Externa non ipens : Italus, Italus. 

Abundance of matter of the same kind might be added to that 
which has been collected here. 

The commentaries of the Roman kings, which form a part of 
the fifth work, and which we owe to Dr. Petersen, known by his 
learned inquiries into the system of the Stoics, are important for 
the history of the Roman religion, because all the sacred laws and 
ceremonies of the Pontiffs were derived from those of Nuitia. 
No religion of antiquity can be justly explained, but by com¬ 
paring and illustrating together the fables and ceremonies which 
belong to it. It was, therefore, even in this respect, a useful 
undertaking to collect and interpret the various testimonials con¬ 
cerning the latter; although the design of the author is rather to 
inquire into the sources of our, knowledge of political history. In 
distinguishing the institutions derived from the several Roman 
kings, he goes so far as to ascribe historical existence even to 
Romulus (whose name he conjectures to have been a surname of 
more than one Roman king) and to Numa. M. Hartung, on the 
contrary, believes not only the names of Tullus Hostilius and 
Ancus Martius, but even that ofTarquin to be merely alle¬ 
gorical. Historical criticism, as it advances, may confirm many 
jMirts of Roman history which have been suspected, while, on the 
other hand, there is no doubt that many illustrious individuals, 
who really existed, have, in poetical ages, and in times of a lively 
religious feeling, received a symbolic character by being treated 
in popular tales and songs; yet both writers seem to have 
exceeded the dangerous limits of liberal a»d sober reasoning. 
This fault is by no means frequent in J:he inquiries "of Dr. 
Petersen, The benefits which we have received from his 
researches on the books of the Pontiffs, will be enhanced by com¬ 
paring them with those of Dr. Hullmann respecting their 
authority in political and judicial affairs. 

The seventh treatise contains an inquiry into the origin and 
proper sense of the word omen, which is shewn to be the term for 
every profane word, turned by a hearer to a prognostic of future 
events; and on the authority ascribed to such a prognostic in 
Roman .laws and judicial sentences. As all these were most 
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closely connected with religion, the subject is well chosen. ■ 'Hie 
enquiry demonstrates no ordinary degree of diligence and saga¬ 
city, though we think it would- have been still more advantageous 
in explaining the character of the Roman religion to refer less 
to h certain system of modern philosophy, which, however excel¬ 
lent in itself, will always pro\e dangerous when applied to his¬ 
torical and philological researches. 

The systems of Ennius, of the supreme pontiff’ Qu. Mucius 
Scaevola, and of M. Terentius Varrq, concerning the Roman 
theology, are developed in the eighth treatise on our list. The 
author acknowledges a political belief in public religion to have 
coexisted with the attempt to. explain its doctrines in a historical 
or philosophical manner, undertaken by individuals in the last 
centuries of the Roman republic. lie shows, how both are 
united in the mind of Ennius without destroying each other; 
how philosophical‘reasoning begins to encroach upon public 
faith; and how Scaevola seeks to re-establish the doctrines of the 
latter, by separating it entirely from the religion of poets and 
j^hilosophers. This was a vain attempt, because the national 
feeling and character had fallen more and more into decay. 
Varro proves the deities of public faith, if justly considered, to 
answer entirely to the religious wants of individuals, even iii tluj 
age of cultivated ahd refined philosophy. 

We think that the religious system of the ancients will be 
most forcibly illustrated by investigating a particular branch of 
it. We will therefore insert our researches on a most interesting 
suWeet of Roman mythology. 

The Parc.e, ok Eata. —There can scarcely be found an arti¬ 
cle of Roman religion, the history of which shows so evidently 
its general tendency, as that of the Parcte. Q’he poets of the 
classical age have all celebrated them in their songs. Beings^ 
supposed to govern fate, have been worshipped in ancient times, 
but they were not looked upon with any particular devotion: 
nor were they then introduced into fables or mythology. All the 
importance ascribed to the notion of fate was founded upon the 
idea of its being estliblished by the great gods, the conception of 
which is to be derived from contemplating the qualities of god 
in a sensible and anthropomorphical form. In Greece the ori¬ 
ginal notion of fate was different: the sisters, who were employed 
in allotting it, were as much adored in temples as they were 
celebrated in fable, though far less than many other allegorical 
persons. 'I’hese opinions and legends were received by the 
Roman poets, who made use of them in adorning the corresponds 
ing figures, which they found in their own country. By uniting 
these different elements, and b}' enlivening those which they 
bon-Qwed from the Greeks with other domestic ideas of kindred 
Roman deities, they raised the figures of their weird sisters to a 
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degree of activity and personal individuality to which they never 
attained in Greece.* Nor would they have obtained it in Roman 
literature, had not the interest which the Homans took in the 
gods of olden tradition, been long gradually on the decline. 

The beings, which in Greece ruled the decrees of fate, \fere 
merely allegorical. Whatever existed, the Greeks supposed to 
have had a share in what is produced by Earth, the general 
mother of all. They imagined that every element, every force, 
even every quality and every portion of it, to have been animated 
by a soul, the character of which corresponded exactly to the 
nature of the matter. Such a soul was attributed even to time.* 
'I’he same was believed respecting the destiny of each being. 
Such a destiny was called fxoiptf. the same name was given 
to the soul which animated it. Every one had his Moira: 
the number of these souls was not less than that of the destinies 
themselves. But every multitude of infinite fariety is considered 
according to the fundamental proportion of the triple number; 
as three Muses, three Hores, three Graces, three Furies, three 
Moirai, are supposed; the names of which are taken from their 
qualities, that are to be ascribed to the portion of every body. In 
each there is an internal connexion, to which is referred what¬ 
ever happens to the person: this connexion, when considered like 
spinning or weaving leads to the name of Clotho. In the same 
share there is a certain peculiarity observed in regarding how 
its single events are brought together by chance: this peculiarity 
is named Lachesis, the proper expression for obtaining a lot. 
It depends not on the will of man, either to avoid any of these 
chances or to obtain what is not suitable for the internal con¬ 
nexion of his share: this unavoidableness of destiny gives rise 
to the name of Atropos. 

These beings wkteh over the individual destinies of gods, men, 
and beasts, even of plants and stones: they watch their boundaries: 
they are merely active in the boundaries themselves, without any 
free will and arbitrary choice. Therefore,^even participles of 
the passive gender may be employed as their general names: the 
personified Moira (and Aisa) very olflen is called the Attributed, 
Pepromene, Heimarmene: because she is nothing but the spirit, 
which is active in the attributed destiny. The attributing origin 

—^. '' - f. -—■ ' ■ ■ - .... —.— — ' " 

(2) The fiaaie of the weird sisters, as well as of the weird elves, the weird ladj of the 
woods (Percy’s reliqiies, 9-22(1^, containt the very root, which is found in the Anglo- 
Siixna \yrd, the old (jcrman wurt, wgwurt, wurtb, wurdh, the Scandinavian urdbr 
and verdhandi, terms for dettiny and its deities.—See Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, 
p. 22S, sq. 

(3) Find. 01. II. 17, (ed. Burckli.) : Xp6ms d vaPTotv rrdnjp. Eurip. HeracL 

8!)8 : TToXXd yaft rucret Motpa rrXeo'o’tdwTeip Almv re Kp6vav irais. JSlMh. £um. 
286 (od. l^orson) ; Xpdwoff Kadtupti itavrtx yrjpdfrKinv 6/tov. Soph. Electr. 170 : 
Xpoifos yap tvpapfis ut6$, < 
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of all is Earth, their general mother, by which every body is fur¬ 
nished with materials : any arbitrary act of attributing can be 
practised only by the Olympian gods, whose father and king is 
Jupiter, the only free being/ 

Jf these spirits of destiny already allotted -to creatures are' 
spoken of as allotting, this rhetorical phrase is the same, as when 
we say, summer.ripens fruit, although they are not matured by 
any personal activity of summer, but by the united efficacy of 
physical forces, wliich become conjoined during the time of sum¬ 
mer. The difference between philosophical and mythological 
reasoning is this, that the first ascribes only to coincidence, what 
the last derives sometimes from this coincidence, and sometimes • 
from a personal power, the whole existence of which is contained 
in regulating this coincidence. It is, therefore, often doubtful in 
Greek authors, whether /ioijoa or Mocpa should be written. It is 
the same with ar»},* tptg, nay, with almost every philosophical 
notion. Language itself personifies them by attributing an 
activity to them, which mythology really believes to exist, but 
which philosophy maintains to be merely allegorical. But even 
in mythology there is always a wide difference between the 
actions of such beings, the strength of which is to be found only 
in coincidence of matter, and of such, in which it is to be derived 
from a free act of volition. 

We attribute activity even to the pronounced word: in Greece 
it was believed to be animated by a spirit. No rumour related 
by many persons can “ be entirely lost: even this is a deity,” as 
we read in Hesiod.* The spirits of curses are difficult to be over¬ 
powered they are invoked to consider the domestic affairs 
they sit before the cursed man's eye ;* they have a peculiar resi¬ 
dence under the earth.® Most of these terms njay be understood 
figuratively, but in the last a real personality is distinctly indi¬ 
cated; they are identified entirely with the Furies, and intro¬ 
duced on the stage by .^schylus. If words uttered by men 
were thus gifted with being, those spoken by the gods must have 
been so in a higher degree. 

-- 

(4) Msch. Trom. 60 : *EKev$tp6s yhp oCriv Vorl 7r\f/p Ai6s. Cf. Eum. 660. 

(6) Hesiod. 0pp. 7^1 • ^ ovris irdfitrav dwdKkvrai, ijprtva iroKkol 

Aaoi^fii^oaerv 6t6s vv ris ivrt Koi ovr^. 

(6) JEsch. Choeph. 649 : dvcnraXaiorc ritvit bwudroiv dpd, 

‘Of fl-JXX’ tnom^s KOKiroSw Ktlp^va^ 

Td^oir irp6<ra0tp tiaicdwots j^tipoupttnj, 

(73 .£sch. Choeph. 386 :'l6rrc froKvKpareis dpdi Kti^vtov 

*Ih€(rff 'ArpetSdvzd Xo»V aprixdvm ■ 

“^Exovra ical idipjorav"Aripa. 

(8) .^ech. Theh. 695 : ^tkav yitp tyfpd pot irpr^s^rtKtl dpd 
* Srfpots dicXcivorotf ippatriv 7rp(HTi(dvti, 

(O) 2E!sch. Bum. 417 : 'Apal ft w aUots y^t vtred KtKXriptOa. * 
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Likewise in the Homan religion, fate is what the gods have 
spoken: for the gods pronounce what the^ would signify, not 
like men, who have one thought concealed m their mtnd, while 
another is on their lips."* Every single god establishes his fata: 
the term is frequently explained by will: •' but fate is more par¬ 
ticularly the decree o£ Jupiter and the council of the gods.'® In 
the Greek theology, it is said the lips of Zeus know net how to 
speak false words, he fulfils his every word.'® Here the anger 
of Zeus is introduced as a watching and avenging demon.The 
words of men and their ‘curses wander about as fiends. Thus, 
according to Roman ideas, the sentences pronounced by Jupiter 
.are animated: the character of the spirits which act in them, 
corresponds to the nature of the sentences themselves, exactly 
as that of an elementary spirit answers to that of the element. 
Though considered as female beings, they are called Fata in the 
neuter gender.'" Fata are adored like other»divine beings, that 


(10^ Serv. Virg. .£n. vii. 50: Nam dii id fantur quod sentiunt, non ut homines, 
de quibus lectum est aliud clausum in pectore, aliud in lingua proratum hahere.- 

(11) Serv. Virg./En. i. 36: Palis .lunonis iniqum, id est voluntate j il>.iv.6l4: 
(fata .lovis), fata dicta, id est Jovis voluntas, ergo participium est, non nomen. Cf. 
ib. i. 303; iv. 110; viii. 292; vii. 50: (fato divuni) fato aulem dicit volunt.ite. 
Such a pronounced will we have in Horace, Cnrm. t^i. 13, 17: Gratum elocuta con- 
siliaotibus .lunone divis. .bcilieosis fnta Quiritihiis Hac lege dico. In Claudian, 
(Rapt. Pros. ii. 306) Pluto says to Proserpina: Sit fatum quodcunqiie voles. 
Nonius Marceil. vi. 42, p. 456 (ed. Mercer) : Actum, sicut coramuniter intclligitur, 
signifleationem decreti habet; a doctis taroen indaganter iuvenimus 'positum esse 
pro voluntate. 

(12) Isidor. Grig. viii. II, 90: Patiiui dicunt quicquid dii fantur, quicquid Jupi¬ 
ter fatur. Serv. Virg. ABn. xii. 808 : Juno scieiis fatum esse quicquid Jixeril Jupiter. 
Cf. ib. X. 628: vox enim Jovis fatum est. 

(13) .£sch. Trom. 1032 : ^evtfryyoptiv yap ouk ^iorarcu ardpA To Aiop, dXXa 
irav trrof reXet. 

(14) .£iich. Siippl. 646: Aiov dmBopevoi irpoKTopd re cncondv 

^vajFoXfprjTov 6v ovrts 86pos txoi 
'Eir 6p6<f)aiv fuaivovra * fiapiiv d’ 

The poet says, concerning the same matter, v. 385>— 

Mem rot Ztfvhs Ucraiov kAtos 
i^vcnrapaBtXitTois iraSApros oueroit. 

(15) Fatis tribus Varrn ap. Gell. Noct. Att. in. 16. Procop. Bell. Gotth. i. 25, 

p. 122, 12 (ed. Bonn.): ’lavdr) rou vt^v tv rffdyopq wp6 rov /SovXfv- 

TTfpiov Skiyov virep^dyri rh rpia efura ‘ oSrot yap 'Piapxuoi rds Moipas vewpiKoxn 
Kaktiv. Stat. Tbeb. viii. 26: Fata serunt animos et codera poUice damnant. (The 
thumb alludes to the business of spinning, attributed, iu later times to the Roman 
Fata, as well as to the Greek moirai: Cf. not. 13. In the present note, we sliall 
cite only tlio'se passages in which the Fata arc evidently spoken of as persona.) Stat. 
Silv. V. 1, 145: Invenere viam liventia Fata. Martial, vii. 47, 8 : raptos Fatis red¬ 
didit ipse colos. Auson. Oriph.*19: tria Fata. Apulci. Metam. xi. ver^. fin.: Fato- 
rum inextrieabiliter contortaiila. Apulei. de Mund. vers. fin.: sed tria Fata sunt. 
Isidor. Grig. viii. 11,92: tria autem Fata fingunt Fronton. Nepot amiss, 
p. 2lK (Mai): poet® autem colus et fila Fatis assignant. Marcian. Capell. i. 15, 6: 
Fata veru ox altera (the thirteenth among the sixteen spheres of heaven) posttilantnr. 
Fulgent. Myth, i.'7: tria* ■Fata", quarum pmna Clotho. Latin. Pacat.*Panegyr. 
xviii. 4 : illi deo feruntur assisterc Fata cum tabuiis. Albrio. Deonim Imag. 10. 
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were believed to possess physical or spiritual force. We may 
frequently doubt whether these Fata be considered as persons or 
as things,’* because an action may be attributed in a figurative 
sense even to the mere word. Nor is it in such a case of any 
importance, for the context, whether they be thought persons or 
not; it may be only of interesj; in order to understand the poet’s 
view, and the true sense of the poetical term. 

To attribute this establishing power to the word, is an opinion 
whicli we scarcely shall find so countenanced in any action of 
antiquity, if we except the creating power ascribed to the word Qf 
God in Genesis. The Romans believe no act, no ceremony, to 
be available, unless the proper words of it be pronounced in the 
proper moment. Without these, the offering of victims can be 
of no use, nor the will of the gods be discovered. The prayers 
of the Vestals can keep slaves, who endeavour to run away, 
within the cityatid prayers and certain forms of words can not 
only move the mercy-of the gods and change their resolutions, 
but even draw them down from their celestial seats, and force 
them to reveal what is required.'" Even in ordaining fate, the 


Parcn; seu Fata. Orell. Inscr. 1777: debita cum Fatis veneiit bora tribtis. Or. ib. 
1771; Fatis Qu. Fabius Ny6U8 ex votn. Or. ib. 1772; Fatis Octavia Spcrata votiiin 
solvit libero muncre. Or. ib.*2432: Fatis CEBciIiu.s forox filius. Or. ib. 4.57!): 
Fatis mule indicantihiis. We read Upon coins struck for Diociesiun and Maxiiiiian: 
Fatis victricibys. Of. EcklicI Doctr. Num. viii. p. 6. Welcker. Zeitscbrift fur idle 
Kunst, p. 233. Modern writers frequently make use of the form Fate. For this 
vre do not know any authority. It is not against the genius of the language; fur 
wu find Fatus siius, Futus maliis (Orell. Inscr. 2613, 4748): however, if it were in 
nsti at all, it was in a late age. The Italian word Fate, which is found in the tale of 
the Three Fairies, trefate, who dwell in a caveru, and make presents to children 
who come down, may be derived from the plural Fata itself. Afterwards, 
wlicn the plural Fate existed, a singular Fata may have been formed from this. 1'he 
French Fee, the Spanish FIda and Fada, the German Fei, cqme from the same.— 
See Grimm Deutsche Mytbologie; p, 232. Diez Grammatik der Romanischen 
Spracheu, p. 13. The form Fatus can be nothing hut the Jtemon, which acts in 
allotted fate, or allots it himself. It corresponds to daifjLwv, which frequently is 
used for/xo7pa : for instanae, Find. Pyth. v. 114: Aide,rot jacyas vdoc Kv/9rpm 
8aifiov ^bpav (fiiKtav. 4 

(16) As in Horace, Carm. iv. 2,38: fatadonavere boniquedivi; ib. 1.3, 22: Cinara; 
breves Aiuios fata dederuot. Propert. iv. 7, 51: fatorum nulii revoluhile carmen. 
In all these, nod many o%er pa.ssdgns, it would he more proper to consider the term 
as the name, of deities, and to write Fata, than to take it for fate and established 
law, as is usually done. 

(17) Plin. Hist. Nat.'xxviii. 33. 

(18) Ovid. Fast iii. 323 : qum carmina dic.iut Quaqtie trahant superis sedibus 
arte .lovem. Scire nefas homini. Then the poet, mentioning the ceremonies of Jupi¬ 
ter Elicius, describes bow Jupiter was drawn down to ejirth and to conference witli 
Numa, who requires certain remedies against lightning:— 

■■■" - ■— da eerta piamina, dixit, 

Fulminis, altorum rexque pater dcum, 

■Si tua contigimus tDanihus donaria puris; 

Hoc quo^ue, quod petitur, si pia lingua rogat. 

This he Oblaias from Jove (annait oraoti); nay, by a skilful iuterpretationof ibc law 
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word of man is of the greatest importance. A favourable omen 
will not insure the promised benefit to him to whom the gods 
have sent it, unless it be received by his word. A human head, 
which had been found in the foundations of the Capitol, was a 
sign of Home’s destiny to be the capital of the world. This 
meaning being unknown to the Romans, they sent to Olenus 
Calenus, the most famous Etruscan soothsayer, who endeavoured 
to transfer the use of the omen to his own country. He deli¬ 
neated with his staff tlie image of a temple on the ground before 
him, and said : “ Do you say this, men of Rome r Here there 
sliall be the temple of Jupiter the most high: here we have 
found the head.” By these words, he would have transferred 
the fate to Etruria, had not the ambassadors, admonished by his 
child, answered: “ Not here, but in Rome, we say the head 
was found.”'" 

The three Fata, which were worshipped in Latium, are tlie 
spirits, who live in the words of the gods. It is a mere rhetorical 
figure, to introduce the spirit of the word pronounced as pro¬ 
nouncing it.** As the Grecian Moira distributes destiny under 
the government of Zeus, according to his laws and orders ; so 
the Roman Fatum adjudges particular fates according to the 
words of Jove. Divine law is established by the will and word 
of Zeus : the goddess ^Fhemis, who is the spirit of this law, pro¬ 
nounces her sentence under his authority and according to it. 

Themis adjudges by words,and so do the Fata. Moira is 
represented by the Greeks as deeply meditating, distributing, 
determining, seizing, flattering, concealing, forging or whetting 


pronounced by the f(ud, with his own words he substitutes symbolic sacriflees for tho 
bloody one which tlie god would have required:— 

Ca'de caput, dixit. C'ui rex, paribimus, inquit, 

Cicdenda est horlis ciuta cepa mcis. ' 

Addidit hie: hominis, summos, ait ille, cnviiios. 

Postulat hie animam : cui Numa, pi8Gis,ait. 

^ Kisit et*, his, inquit, facito meatela procuris, 

O vir coUoquio non abi^endf nuo. 

(19) Plin. Hist xxviii. 2, 4. Other examples, see in Fallati Begrilf des OmtJ, 

p. 26, sq. « 

(20) Examples of such figures are quoted, not. 16. 

(21) Find. Isthm. vii. 31: enrev cfijSOvXor cv fMO’OfO't (deotr) Orps. In Greece 

the Moirai are introduced singing by Plato Rep. x. p. 617, d. Hygin, f. 171 : eum 
natus esset Meleager, subito in regia apparuerunt Parcs Clotho, Lacbesis, Atrofios. 
Cui fata ita cecinerunt. Clotho dicit eum generosum futurum, Lachesi^ fortem : 
Atropos titiontm ardentem aspexit in fouo etaiti tamdiu hie vivit, quamdiu hie 
titio consumptus non fueilt. pf. ib. 174: hue Parcs venerunt et Meleagrn fata 
cecinerunt. Sec not. 117. Hygin. Astron. ii. 15, ined.: illo tempore Parcae ferun- 
tur cecinisse fata, quae perfiePnatura voluit rerum: dixerunt enim, quicunque The* 
tidis fuisset marJtus, ^us fliium fore laude clariorem. Cf. not 107. All this quite 
resembles the fatal sisters of the Scandinavian tribes, and tho fairies of French and 
German stories. Sec Grimps Deutsche Mytbologie, p. 231, seq. * 
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the sword of vengeance; often as spinning or weaving, because 
they consider destiny as determined, allotted, imminent, over¬ 
powering. Among;^ these various emblems of her activity, she is 
sometimes seen speaking, but this is an accidental emblem; 
whilb with the Romans it is the essential, the peculiar employ of 
the Fata. 

Instead of the fates allotted to men, the names of the gods 
allotting them are oftentimes expressed. Thus we find men s 
fates waging war against each other, the fates of the Greeks 
against those of Troy;** or against those of the gods, the fates of 
the Trojans against those of Juno.“® The fates ol single men may 
be personified as well as the orders of single gods, which in such 
a case are thought to be the servants of tne latter.*^ Personified 
fates of single men refer quite to these. Thus the notion of a 
divine sentence begins to be obscured, the notion of fate begins 
to be thought rather as substantial and independent. However 
even those fates, which accompany or cause the wanderings of 
men,“ are frequently called ordinances of the gods.*® 

We have seen the peculiarity of fate, which in Greece is ex¬ 
pressed by the name of Lachesis, the spirit of allotting and 
obtaining, derived in Roman mythology from the power of the 
divine word. Fate’s permanent strength and firmness,- which is 
called Atropos in.Greek, is here represented by the act of writ¬ 
ing. In the last day of the first week after the birth of a child, the 
parents invoked Fata Scribunda,”—the destinies, that are to be 
written down,—the spirits which they believed to act in those 
decrees which the gods are about to adjudge to the child by their 
words, and to establish by writing. Originally this act of writing 
was attributed to Jupiter himself, who ordains fate by the 


. (22) Ovid. Heroid. i. 28: illi (Achivi) victa suis Troiafata canunt Virg. i£n. 
xii. 149: nunc juvenem imparibus video concurrere fatis. 

Ib. 725: Jupiter ipse duas sequalo examine lancea 
Sustinet et fataimponit diversa deorum. 

Therefore the deity of fate herself bolds the scale, Pers. Sat. v. 48. 

Nostra vel aequali sospeodit tempora libra 
PMca tenax veri. 

(23) Virg. vii. : fatis conUuria Qostris fata Phrygfum. 

(24) Auson. Parental, in .£mil. Arbor. 22 ; dictasti Fatis verba lotanda meis. 

(25) Herat. Epod. 7, 17; acerba fkla^Romanos agunt. Ovid. Fast. iv. 73: fatis 
agitetus Halesus. Virg. .£o. v. 709: quo fata trahunt retrabuntque, sequamur. 

(26) When .^.neaa is called Fate proiugus,' there is added : multum ille et terris 
jaetatus ct alto vi supenim. Both are joined yet nearer. Virg. JEn. vii. 239: 

SeitaoB fata deum vestras exqui^ere terras 
Imperiis egere suis. 

(27) Tertullian. de Aoima, c. 39: in partu Lucina^et Dianas esulatus: per totam 
bebdomadem Junooi meqsa proponitur: ultima die Fata Seribunda advocantur: 
prima etiam constitotio infantis super ter/am Statins des sacrum est. 
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same act,** as Zeus does by swearing or by nodding. Usually, how¬ 
ever, the spirits of fate are introduced writing what Jupiter com¬ 
mands, as we have before seen them speaking.^ Thus this opinion 
is peculiar to Italy, nor is it forgotten even in the latest period of 
Roman literature. The Etruscan deities of fate are usdally 
represented with a pcJicil and a small bottle, as are the Parcae, 
on Italian monuments;* the goddess of fate is seen writing in 
Roman sculptures; * Ovid describes the archives of the world 
formed of brass and iron, erected in the house of the fatal sisters, 
never to be destroyed, containing all destinies written in steel.** 
To this opinion IVfartial alludes as to one well known;** rheto¬ 
ricians of later time make the Fata writers of Jupiter;** in Clau- 
dian, one of the sisters writes what is spoken by Jupiter; the 
second arranges what has been written :*^ other authors believed 
one of the sisters to speak, the second to write, the third to 
weave.** This distribution of offices, however, was not the ori¬ 
ginal one, but introduced by the classical poets, who adopted the 
Greek idea: in ancient times, and in domestic poetry, both the 
offices of adjudging and of writing were ascribed to the same 
deities: a difference of name and of function was derived from 
other opinions. 

Each divinity decrees his own fates; those of mortals are 
allotted to them: the number of destinies would, therefore, seem 
to be infinite. But notwithstanding this variety of lots, the 
general manner in which they are allotted by the gods and borne 
by men, is not immeasurable. In Rome, as well as in Greece, 
the triple number was considered as a fundamental proportion of 


(28) Suncca de Provid. u. 5, 6 :* et ipse omnium conditor ac rect«ir scripsit qnidcm 
fata sed sc(]uitur: semper parut, scroci jussit. 

(29) See Miiller Handbueh der Archmologic de Kunst, § 391s 1. 

(30) Mils. Capitol, iv. 29. Mus. Pio Clement, iv. 34. Millm Gaticrie Mytbol. 
xcii. Nr. 382. Wclcker Zcitschrift fiir alte Kun&t, p. 210, ..qq. 216, 218. 

(31) Ovid. Met XV. 388:— 

■ — intres licet ipsa Sororum 
' Tecta triuin, cenie&.illte niuliniine vasto 
'Ex cere et solido reriiin taliularia feiro, 

Qua neqiic concursuni cooli neque fulninis irain 
Nec inetuuiit ullas tuta atque leterna ruinas. 

Invenies illic iucliisa adamantc perenni 
Fata tui generis. 

Jupiter reads them : legi ip^e aiiiuioque notavi. ' 

(32) Martial, x. 44, 6 : omniti scribiCUr bom trbi. 

(33) Latin. Pacnt. Panegyr. Theodos. 18, 4. 

(34) Claudian. Bell. Gildo*h. 2p2: Jupiter alto coepit solio, voces adamante nota- 
bat Atropos et Laehesis jungebat stamina dktis. 

(.35) Serv. Virg. iEo. I. 22 :*una enim loquitur, altera scribit, tertia fila deducit. 
RecollccUng all these authorities, we think it unnecessary to refer to Egyptian 
opinions, us has been done by Muller (Denkmalev der alten Kunst, p. 64.) At least 
such an Egyptian opinion was not without a corresponding one in Rome. • 
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variety. We know there were three principal famines, the 
Dialis, Martialis, Quirinalis; three tribes of the Patricians, 
Kamnes, Tides, Luceres; a triple distribution of the same into 
ttibes, curiae, gentes; three orders of soldiers in full arms— 
hastkti, principes, triarii; a triple subdivision, of die triarii 
the third part of the conquered territory was confiscated;" 
every matter, which was to! be treated by the plebeians, 
was promulgated in trinundinum; the guests of a banquet 
were placed in triclinia; the auspices required the tripudium; 
there were three supreme gods of the Capitol. But in 
the conception of this number, the Romans differed from the 
Greeks. With these, we observe the same dignity ascribed to 
every one of the Furies, the Moirai, the I lores; one is as 
powerful and as sacred as the other; or if one be superior, the 
two others belong to different attributes: as when Zeus, Apollo, 
and Athene, are associated, Apollo belongs to the piercing and 
irresistible, Athene to the judging, intellectual faculty of their 
father. Among the Romans it was customary, if three were 
associated, to unite or to prefer two of them, and to subdue or to 
oppose the third. Among the military orders there were two of 
antesignani (antepitani); among the patrician tribes there were 
two superior; the Luceres form the tribe of the gentes mi- 
nores;^® among the gods of the Ca|)itol, Jupiter and Juno are 
adorned w^th the same majesty; Minerva is united to them in 
inferior honour. They imagined two deities of fate for birth, 
and a third for death. 

The names of the first sisters are taken from the time of the 
child’s ripening in the womb of the mother; Nona and De- 
cima: for the tenth month was acknowledged as the legal time of 
birth.* Authors differ respecting the name of* the third: Varro 
h^ called her Parca; Caesellius Vindex, a writer of the age of 
Tiberius, Morta.^® The etymological and philosophical expla¬ 
nations of Varro are deservedly little esteemed: but, wherever 
he deduces his remarks, not from reasoning but from learning, 
they are, especially in Roman antiquity, both credible and 
entitled to the greatest weight. In deriving Parca from par^re, 
he undoubtedly has offended against the just laws of etymology, 
which had not then been distinclly «‘stabhshed; a labour reserved 
for modern times, in which ail the languages of the same family 
have been accurately examined and compareil; yet, even now, 

■ • * --- - - _ - - --- -- -n - ^-rir- ♦ I J r 

(36) See Niebuhr Roman JUistory, i. p. fi31; iii. p! 117, sq. 

(37) See the same work, i. p. 462. * 

(38) See the same work, i. p. 338. 

(39) Propert. ii. 2, 38. Pompon, apnd Nonium, p. 40, Verminari. 

(40) Cell. N. A. iii. 16. • 
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these laws are freijuently violated by those scholars 'who yield 
to the guidance of fancy in this broad path of conjecture. Nor 
is there any doubt as to the origin of Varro’s error; for, 
observing Nona and Decima to be named from birth, he referred 
Parca to the samp; he endeavoured to derive one idea from» the 
three words, which h^ found in ancient songs or legends. If he 
had not adopted these names as found them combined in the 
ancient religion,—if he had sought onl^ for three goddesses 
governing birth, whom he might have united to answer to the 
number of the Grecian Moirai,—there is no doubt he would have 
added Partula to the elder sisters, whom we find associated with 
them in some old prayers mentioned by Tertullian.'" It is (juite 
impossible that Varro, in speaking of the birth-governing deities, 
could have been ignorant of, or could have forgotten, Partula 
and her established ceremonies. We must therefore reject the 
opinion of M. Hartung, .by which he maintains the number 
of three Fatal to have been introduced into the Roman religion 
by Varro himself. Our readers may judge, how natural and 
familiar the triple number of the Fata was to the Romans, when 
we remind them, tliat it is mentioned not only by Varro and 
Ccesellius Vindex, by Apuleius, Ausonius, Fulgentius, and Isi- 
dorus, but is also found in' a public temple, and in a multitude 
of private inscriptions." 

But in the difference between Varro and Caesellius, who 
agree in mentioning the triple number, and yet seem to con¬ 
tradict one another as to the name of the third sister, there 
might be found the strongest argument for proving either a 
mistake or an arbitrary introduction of a foreign opinion. It 
will not appear so on examining the meaning of both names. 
Morta had been applied by Livius Andronicus, in translating the 
Odyssey, to express the notion of Molpa ^avaroioj the lot of 
death." By Caesellius, it w’as derived from mor>i and mori. This 
derivation seems to be evident of itself, and is ascertained by the 
form mortalis: it did not, however, please Gellius, by whom in 
other places Caesellius has been justly* blamed. Gellius chose 
ratl^er to identify it with the Greek /<opr»i, wldch he believed to 
have b^n literally translated b^ Andronicus into Latin in the 
very sense of Moira, But it is iri the highest degree improbable 
that Andronicus, even if he had wishra to preserve a Greek 


(41) Tertulliaq. de Anim*. c. ^6. 

(42) See not. 15. 

(43) By Hermann (Elem. duct metric, p. 620) the verse of Livioe Andronicus has 
been truly said to have been borrowed from Homer, Od. ii. 99: 

- «ts dre Ktv fuv 

t/loip dXo^ KaBt'Kiftri ravi^Xryeor Bavaroui. * 
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form, should have rejected the usual form Moir^ and have pre¬ 
ferred one that was unusual, and which, if used in this meaning, 
would require explanation, even by a Greek reader. Nay it 
ta more than improbable considering that it was the constant 
custom of Andronicus to introduce Roman instead of the Greek 
deities which he found in Homer,— Camei\m for Moneta 

for MnemoHifnei^^ not to mention such as Saturni Jili for KpoviBri^ 
Mercurim lor Hermes^ ^filius Latones for the«son of Leto. Nor 
must we pay any attention to the opinion, that the word Morta 
might have been invented by Andronicus. We think it existed 
in popular and pontifical forms of words, not only in ancient 
times, but even in the atre of Capsellius, who knowing this deity 
to be one of the Faia, did not find it in any classical author save 
Andronicus. In the time of Gellius it may have been totally 
forgotten. 

Parca, which is psed for Morta by Varro, undoubtedly has 
the same sense. The most simple derivation is that from par~ 
cus allotting fate is considered as scant, limiting, restraining ;** 


(44) Cell. N. A. xviii. 9: iibrum Livit Andronicus, qui inscriptus est’CSuaro-cto, 
in quo erat primus tci-sus: 

Viruin mihi, Cameua, insue versullum. 

Priscian vi. p. 679: Mercuriusque cumque eo Alius Latonns; and: nam diva Monetas 
Alia docuit; and ib. vii. p. 741: pater iiosler, Saturni filie. The old poet has been 
- unjustly reproved by M. ilartung (i. 25, 3, not.; ii. 69) for having used Moneta in a 
false sense. We shall And another opportunity for defending him against this 
charge. 

(45) The word parcus springs from the same root with parcere, which unites the 

sense of being parsimonious with that of using mercy, like the linglish word to spare. 
See Plant. Casin. ii. 8, 65: argento parci nolo. The ancient writers therefore faheiy 
explain Parce aa used jcor’ dvri<fipairiv, Donat. Art. Gramm, iii. 6, 2; Isidor. Orig. 
i. 36, 4; viii. 11, 93 ; Al brie. Dcor. Imag. 10 ; Serv. Virg. £n. i. 2K; Eel. ▼. 45; 

Lyd. de Mere. iii. 45. M. Hartung (ii. 232) has tried % new path in deriving it 

from pars. Roman writers, indeed, mention destinies dishibuted by the deities of 

fate: Pbmdr. iii. 38, 19: fatorum arbitrio partes sunt vobis date. Ammion. 

Marcell. xiv. 11, extr.: partitia fata. Perhaps there may exist a relationship l>e> 
tween parcus and pars, as there seems to be between Mars, Mamers, and-Marcus, 
Mamercus. Every division is not accompanied by the notion of limiting; thus the 
notion of parsimony might arise from it But this is uncertain ; and undoubtedly 

, the notion of distributing is not expressed by parcus. Then it is quite arbitrary to 
separate Parca from that word, which bos entirely the same fomi, and to refer it to 
another, the meaning of which is a remote one. Nay, by jdentidying pars with ptpos 
and this with poipa, M. Hartung overturns all the strict rules of etymology: nor 
will he bear out this hypothesis by deolaring vroXvs to be the same with multus, 
bellus will meltUB (melior). 

(46) In Scandinavian mythology also, two of the fatal sisters are generous ; the 

third, the youngest, is parsimonious. Saxo Gramm, p. 234: tertia vero protervioris 
IngoDti invidentiorisqne studii femina sororuin indul^eotmrum atpernata consensum 
eorumque donis officere cupiens. The same is observed in German tales: the third 
sister tears asunder the rope which is twined by the dtbers. See drimm Deutsche 
Mythologie, p. 231, 233, 234. It is an excellent remark of this writer, (p. 231): 
that it seems to be characterise of faity tales, to represent the benehts conferred by 
two fairie^ as injured by a third. • 
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Festrictive fate acts most vigorously in death.*’ Tltis meaning 
was clearly understood* by Propertius, when he wrote: Optima 
morst parca qu<Bt venit apta die the best death is that which 
comes united with the scant day, the restrictive day, the day of th€ 
natural limits which are set to human life. If any day* be 
, called scant, no one c{in doubt of this term being applied to the 
day of restraint by a previous laV. The niggard hand, which 
allots destiny, is also mentioned by Horace: cui deus obtulit 
parca quod satis est manu. 

The Roman weird sisters accordingly watched the limits of 
0very man’s lot in the same manner as cfid those of Greece; but 
if the latter guarded both the limits of space and of time, the 
former looked rather to time only; they presided over birth and 
death, which are the two real limits ot human life.® Birth was 
governed by two, the deity of the ninth month, wiiich matures 
the child, and of the tenth, which brings k forth: death was 
j’uled by the goddess of its day, usually named after its restrictive 
power, sometimes after death itself, 'ibe name of the restraining 
deity is transferred to her sisters also: as in Greece the Moirdi 
are called CataclotheSi° a termed derived from the name of the 
eldest sister, Clt>tho, The denomination Parcee, indeed, was 
more lit for signifying the rulers of fate as personal beings, than 
that of Faiaf the gender of which is neuter. However, even this 
is retained, together with Faroe, and the last name itself properly 
means nothing but the spirits, which act in the restrictive decrees 
of the gods. Even if they be call^ rulers of fate, no arbitrary 
dominion, but only a ministerial power, is ascribed to them: for 
what is established by the sorores domincs fail, remains under 
the superintendance and supreme influence of the gods:** and 
their decrees and the destinies allotted by them, even when not 
personified, are represented as acting as well as the Parae*^ 


(47) Fatum is frequently used for death. Orell. loser. 1123 and 4634: fatuni 
fecit; ib. 4293: fatis peractis; ib. 4728 and 4777: fatalis dies. Cf. Consol. 357: 

Fata manent ooines: otnuis exsjgectat avarus 
Pprtitof. 

(48) Propcrt. iii, 3, The same is expressed by Parcarum dies, Virg. jEn. xii. 

120 Of.Uorat.Carm.iii. 16,44, ' 

(49) The theory of the Stoics was the same with that of the Roman religion. See 
Serv. Virg ^n. viii. 334: secundum Stpicos locutus est. qui nasci et mori fatis dant, 
media omnia fortuns.* 

(60) Horn. Od. vfi..l97j^ _ ' . 

ndo'rrat Suraa ol KonucXu^f re ^aptiai 
Fiivofitw^ v^aai/To \ip^, Srt fuv rcxe fibrijp. 

(51) Ovid. Tristv. 3,17. \ , 

An domine fati onicqnid ccoinere'sororcs 
Otflne sub ttrbitrio desinit esse dei ? 

(22) See not, 16. « 
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In the old Roman jreligion the limitation of life by deadi) 
which depended on iate, was not derived from a general law of 
nature) as it was in Greece: on the contrary, it was placed 
entirely under the will of the gods, and mi^t be altered and 
modified 6y their decrees. The development of nature is 
founded upon necessity, Roman fate upgn personal will. By 
nature, as we read in Servifts,®® man ought to liv^ ten times 
twelve years. This period was completed by Arganthonius, king 
of Gades, who began to reign in his fortieth year, and died after 
having governed for eighty years two-thirds of his life. Here 
we again observe the triple division. But such a happy lot is 
obtained only as an exception from general destiny. The lives 
of most men are not perfect, nor according to the will of the 
gods; they therefore have limited the period of life by fiite. The 
mean proportion Of the period of fate is that of ninety years 
(threetimes thrice ten years, as before four times thrice ten); pr . 
according to others, of eighty-one (throe times thrice three 
multiplied by three) years. The term of one hundred and 
twenty years for the law of nature, as well as that of ninety for 
the time of fate, was publicly a/;knowledged in Rome. To the 
eternal city itself, whose existence no one doubted was pleasing to 
the .gods, an ago of four times thrice,ten periods was predicted by 
the twelve eagles, which appeared to Romulus: and after having 
passed one hundred and twenty years, the age of Arganthonius, 
there was no doubt but that it would reach twelve centuries.®' 
For the individual Roman citizen, from whom life so perfect was 
not to be expected, the laws of the republic supposed the age of 
ninety years. Half of this time he was obliged to pasd in military 
service, and the third part in the service of thejuniores. Half of 
the a^e allotted by fate was appointed for flie juniores, the duty 
of which ceased at forty-five years, when Ihey received the name 
of seniorea the other half for those, who at sixty years-became 
senes; accordingly the beginning was appointed at fifteen years, 
at the end of this, oi during the sixteenth, the boy received the 
toga virilis’f then he daily viewed the military exercises in the 
Campus Martius and was exercised himself; at the end of the 


(53) Serv. Vi/g. £n. iv. 65.'!: FortuoK, non natura oee fatum. Tribus enim ' 
humanavita continetur: oatura, cui ultra centufu et viginti solstitiales annos con- 
cessum non c«t; fato, cui niiDag;inta anni, hoc esttres Batumi curtus, exitium creant, 
nisi furtt: aliarum steUarum benignitas etiam tertiain ejus superat cars^ln ; fortuna, 
id «|t casui qui ad omnia oertinet quae cxtrinsecus sunt'ul ad ruinam, incendia, nau> 
fragia, venena. Cf. Varrrap. Censorin. de Die Nat 14. • 

(M) See Herod.! 163s Cie. SeneoJ;. 19; Plin. H, N.Vii. 48, 19. 

(55) Couorin. de Die Nutal. 17, extii. 

(5<^ See Tarttns Anne), xit. 41. 

VOL. IV.—ND. Vll. 
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seventeenth year he entered the duties of,the juniores. This 
period of two years was granted by a law passed by C. Gracchus,” 
in order to spare the flower of youth, which very often would 
have been broken, if actual service began, as severe dut^ required, 
at the end of the fifteenth year. * 

Even this period of ninety years, T^:hich fate decreed, was 
dimited by chance, diseases, and*other events. This limitation 
was attributed to fortune. The difference of fortune and fate 
was never forgotten, though very often united to accomplish the 
same purpose.** 

We have seen the name of Fata expressing peculiarity, 
Scribmida firmness, Parcfe restraint. Every individual is thougfit 
to have his Parca; the Parca of one is better than that of 
another.*® • The Parew of men are distinguished from those of 
the gods.*® Thus the name of Parcagy which was properly 
applied to the lot of mortality, extended to ijie whole manner in 
which the lot of life has been fixed by divine order. This variety 
of individual situations being referred to the Parcac, the original 
names of the sisters soon appear to be too inane, too external; 
they are supplied and replaced by the Grecian name; and 
accordingly the Greek conception of tlie spinning and weaving 
Parcoe is received to enrich and adorn the Italian. 

The quality of the internaf connexion of all the separate events, 
which happen to a man and belong' to his lot, was not imagined 
by the Romans. Nor was it necessary, nor even suitable to the 
fatum, if this were nothing but a simple utterance of the divine 
will. The classic Roman poetry arose in the age when people 
endeavoured to emancipate themselves from the continual and 
ever present superinteuaance of their various gods. This eman¬ 
cipation was not easily accomplished; it was the work of cen¬ 
turies; and when gained, appeared to involve the destruction of 
all that which formed the peculiar grandeur of the Homan name. 
During this struggle of reason, the human mind, the more it 
tumea to considertne nature of the world and all that it contained, 
the more it was led away from the worship of the gods, and from 

-_• - ■ -. — f __ 

(57) Plutarch. Cfii. Gracch. 5. 

(58) Manil. Astron. iv. 49: hoc nisi fata di^ent, nonquam fortunji dedisset We 
find Fata victricia bWing the emblems of Forthneon coins. -See*Welcker Zeit- 
schrift iiir alte Kuost, p. 233, not.; of. not 144. 

(59) Ovid. Heroid. xi. 105: nubite felices Parca meliorc, sorores : for fato pros- 

pei'iore, Fast. iii. 614. • 

(60) Morcian. Capell. i. 12, *v. 12. Apollo says to Jupiter— 

Te DUiic*parentem principeraque maxioflim 
FatumqtUb nostrum: quippe Parcarum chorus 
Humana pensat, tuque sortem coelitum. 

Cf. Stat. Acbill. i. 255: ]|}umi]e8 Parcas terrenaque fata. 
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reasoning on their nature and will. This was left to the pontifices, 
who considered theiriselves in duty bound to maintain the ancient 
system of doctrines. In considering the nature of man, it was 
Itnpe rative to examine the chances of life, to collect them into a 
sy§iem, and to establish a law for arranging thrtn. This was not 
done without a religious awe for the gods ; fermerly men imagined 
tliese events to have been decrees of their will; they endeavoured 
to discover the law on which these decrees depended. The notion 
of systematic order is easily confounded with that of necessity. 
Philosophy observes such an order to be maintained throughout 
the world; it discovers a certain series of causes and effects, 
kept together in unbroken connexion.®' The idea of the firm¬ 
ness of fate is now replaced by that of necessity, w'liich is still 
believed to be established by the supreme will ot the gods, or of 
the king of the gods, :** the weird sisters, in whose image the 
notion of harmony and concord in all decrees, now prevails over 
that of variety,*■' are still the servants of Jove, the executors of 
his will, though the blind law of nature is confounded with that 
of fate. But in proportion, as in the Greek and Roman literature, 
poetry w'as overpowered by philosophy, so it rejected the influence 
of personal gods, and founded itself more and more upon blind 
law, which wa,s animated by the Parem, or rather merely per¬ 
sonified in them.®* I’he Roman poets had been taught philosophy 
as well as poetir; they had been accustomed at an early age to 
prefer philosophical reasoning to poetical intuition, to believe 
rather m the results discovered by the human understanding, 
than in the doctrine and character of the gods, handed down 
from their ancestors, who had been accustomed to yield to their 
imagination, when guided by religious feeling and enlightened by 
poetical genius. In classical poetry the Parctfe now appear 
independant of the_ gods, and* even opposed to them.” Jupiter 
himself learns from their archives the course of future events, and 
fate is no more the word of the great gods, but the word of the 
Parcoe, who rule the world with independant, absolute, inexorable 
power.** 


(61) Augustin. Civ. Dei v. 8: omnium connexionem geriemque cautiarum, qua fit 
omoe quod fit, fati nomine appellant. 

(63) August, ib.: ipsum cauaarum ordiiiem et quondam connexionem dei summi 
tribuunt voluiiiati el potestati. 

(6S) Virg. Ed. iv. 47: . cnucordes stabili fatorum ntim^ne Parcas. Ovft. Met. v. 
532: sic Pnrearum i'oedere cautum est. C£ not. 131.« Thus Met. x. 353; potentis 
Naturae foedus. ^ ^ 

(64) Hygin. Astron. ii. med.: Parem ferunturcecioisie fata, qus perfici rei'um 
voluit natura. 

(65) Ovid. Met xv. 813. (not 31.) 

(66) Yaj^r. Ling. Lat. vi. 51: ab Koc tempore, quod turn pueris uonstitueriipt 

E 
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The first trace of the introduction of Greek names into Italy is 
found in Etruria, on the back of a brazen paterat on which the 
fate of Meleager is represented. The hero, called Meleager, 
stands, with sad looks, near his beloved Atalanta (Atlenta), 
whom he has adjudged the Calydonian prize; at the other ^ide 
Toxeus is embraced Jby liis sister Altnaea; in the middle of 
all, Atropos (Atrpa) stands with tHe hammer and nail, which she 
is'about to*fix in the wall.®^ It is interesting to observe in a Greek 
fable ideas borrowed not from the Greex, but from the Italian 
and Etruscan religions. The goddess of fate appears merely as 
appointing death : nor does she allot it by the piece of burning 
wood, but by driving in the nail, which is peculiar to the Etruscan 
deity of fate, Nortia; the goddess of necessity, as she is described 
by Horace, carrying nails, wedges, and cranips. In poetry, Atro- 

? os is mentioned by Statius, Martial, Ausonius and Claudian®*; 
.achesis by Ovid, Sabinus, Statius, Martial/* Juvenal,‘Ausonius, 
Claudian, and by the philosopher Seneca®®; Clotho, by Ovid, Silius, 
Statius, Seneca the philosopher, in the tragedies of Scjieca, and 
in some monuments.” These names being introduced by the 
observation of individual variety, a Clotho and Lachesis of single 
men’‘*are even named. 

The art of weaving was too celebrated in. the Greek deities of 
fate not to attract the attention of the Romans, and to introduce 
itself into their poetry. Wanting as the poets were without’a 
domestic emblem of the internal connexion between the single 
chances, which belong to the same lot, they eagerly adopted this, 
but they did not paint the art pf w'eaving witli lines taken from 
Greek customs, but applied it to Roman manners and opinions. 
The Moirai are believed to *spin flaxthe Parcm are weaving 


Parcffi fando, dictum fatum ct res fatalis. S^. Virg. ^d. y. 17 : fata dicta a fando * 
quia quse Parc-se dixerunt, bsDc credelianlur evcnire mortaiibua. The theorists dis- 
tiDguisbud fata conditionalia and denuntiativa, Serv. Virg. iBn. iv. 696. The abso¬ 
lute power of the Parcee is most distinctly mentioned by Julius Firmicus Ma.ternus 
(Astroo. ii. 4), who refers them to the paits of the Zodiac: suntautem intiuitas po> 
testatis et licentise et qum fata hominum sua auctoritate designent. Cf. not 208. 

(6?) Inghirami Monum. Etruscbi ii. 62, Cf. p. Miiller Denkmaler der 

alten Kunst, tab. Ixi. Nr. S07. Cf. Horat. Carm. i. 35, 16. 

(68) Stat. Silv. iii. 127, &c. Sec. 

(69) Ovid. Trist v. 10, 45; Sabin. Epist i. 71; Stat. Silv. iii, 5, 40; Tbeb. 
ii. 249. 

(70) Ovid. Fast. vi. 757; ib. 243; Consol. Liv. 239; Sil. Ital. iv. 369; T. 404 ; 

Stat Thefe. iii. 556; Senec. Tbyest 618; Octav. 16; Seqec. Apoloc.; Orell.Inicr. 
4844. * . 

(71) Silv. Ital. v. 4C4: Jlle sibi loogam Clotho turbamque nepotum Crediderat. 
Juven. ix. 135: at mea (,'ietho et Lachesis gaudent, si pascitur inguine venter. 

^(72) Horn. Od. vii. 197 (not 50). 11. xx. 128:' otrtra ol Atira Fctvo/xcvm iirwijvt 
Xtxq>. The same II. xxiv, 210. Tbeocriti. 139: rd yt fthyXlm ndi/rahtkotvttt 
*E(k Moipov. * * , ' 
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wool; the ‘wool-weaving sisters’ is a name peculiar to them.” The 
Romans attributed a sacred authority to woolwork in wool 
was the only one pursued by the Roman ladies;’* therefore in 
Inarriage a spindle, a distaff covered with wool, and a basket 
Med with wool, were carried behind the bride; in entering the 
house she adorned the door-posts with woollen bands,’® as an 
emblem of taking possession of the house, and as an emblem of 
thrifty housekeeping; then she sate down on a wool-fleece,” which 
had been taken from the sheep sacrificed for marriage, and was 
spread over the chairs of the two betrothed persons.’® Wool is the 
sign upon the apex of the flamen,’® his coat,^s well as those of the 
fetialis and paterpatratus, ought to be of wool, nor is any linen 
thread allowed in it.*" For every sacred use, for every union, 
for every fs^tening and covering,** wool only can be employed. 


(73) Lanific® sororesPartial, iv. 54, 5 ; yi. 58, 7 ; Juvenal, xii. 6<». , 

(74) Plin. II. N. xxix. 2,9: Lanis auctoritatero vctcres Romani etiam rcligiosam 
faabucre, pastes a Qul>entibus nttingi jubentes. For the woolleu bands of the Vestals 
see Ovid. Fast. iii. 30. Cf. Prop. iv. 6, 6 : torque focuin circa laneus nrbis eat. 

(75) Plutarch. Komul. 15 and 19: iratfrAr fpyov Kal rraarjs \arpeias irk^v roXa- 

trlas Asoen. Cic. Milon. § Id, p. 43 (Orctl., al. p. 151); telas qu® ex 

vetere more in atrio texebantur. Liv. i. 57: Lucretiam node sera deditara ISn® inter 
lucubrantes ancillas in medio mdiuih sedentem inveniunt. CF. Aurel. Viet. Vir. 
Iliustr. 9, and Ovid. Fast. ii. 742, concerning the same : 

Ante (orum calatbi lanaquo mollis erat. 
lb. iii. 817 : Pallade placata lanam moliite, puellte: 

Discite jam plenas exoneiare colos. 

Vitruv. vi. 10, 2 : oeci magni, in quibus matres familianim cum lanifloU habent 
scssionem. Cf. Terent Andr. i. 1, 47. Orell. laser. 4848: domum servavit, lanam 
fecit; ib. 4880: eo majorem laudem omnium earissima mihi mater meruit, quod 
. modestio, prubitate, pudicitia, obsequio, lanificio, diligentia, tide par similisque 
cetereis probets feminis fuit; ib. 4639: Amjrraone Marci optima et pulcberrima, 
lanifica, pia, pudica, frugi, casta, domiseda. Cic. Orat. ii. 68,277; Lucret. v. I§55; 
Virg. JEn, vii. 805; viii. 409; Horat. Carm.-iii- 15, 13 / Tibull. i. 3, 86; ii. 1. 10 j 
Ovid. Fast. iv. 773; Pont iii. 8, 11; Medic. Fac. 14 ; Juven. ii. 54. 

(76) Plin. N. H. xxix. 2, 9 (not. 74). Lucan, ii. 355: 

. Infulaque in geminos discurrit Candida postes. 

Plutarch. Qumst Rom. 31 : ipitjf 8c rf/v 6vpav 7repiart<f>ti rov avbp6s. Serv. 
Virg. ^D. iv. 458: mons fuerat, ul nubentes puell®, simul cum venissent ad limen 
mariti, postes, antequara ingrederentur, propter auspicium castitatis ’ornarent lancis 
vittis. • 

(77) Fest p. 8.5: In )>tlle lanata nova nupta considere sold (cl propter morem 
vetu:,tum ; quia antiquitus homines peilibas erant iiiduti vcl quod testetur laniflcii 
offleium oq prsestituram viro., Cf. Plutarch. 42usst. Uom. 31. 

(78) Serv. Virg. JEa. iv. 3^4. 

(7e) Virg. i^n. viii. 664: Lanigerosqueapices. Cf. Serv.: flumines in capite 
pilcum habebant, in quo erat brevis virga desuper babens lanse aliquid. 

(80) Serv. Virg. Ma, xii. 120: Fetialis et paterpatratu^, per quus beJla vel foedera 
ednOrmabantur, nunquam utebantur vestibus lineis, adeo autem a Romano ritu alie- 
num cstut, cun flaminiba essetinventa tunicam lancau^lino babuissc consutam, con* 

^ stitisKt ob earn causam piaculum ease commissQm. Cf. Plin. H. N. xix. 2, 2: M. 
* Varrd tradit in Serranorum familia gentilicium esse feminas linea veste non uti. 

(81) Tb« head of the Flamen nqjrer ought to be'bared, nor any part of the body 

of the Fiaiuinica. I'he wool-coat of the Flamen is meiftioned, Serv. Virg. JEn. iv. 
264. Cf. Ovid. Past ii. 21: petuut a flamine lauas. • 
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We have seen the fleece in niarriage to be the sign of rfie union of 
both the seats: by weaving wool for the cloth of^her husband^ the 
lady has produced the 'most necessary cover in.the house itself.” ^ 
Matrimony is founded upon female economy much more than ph 
any quality in man. Thus the, wool-basket, calathus, calathiscus, 
talassius, became the sign of wetftock and matrimonial settlement; 
serving talassius' means the same as is expressed by the less cour¬ 
teous German proverb, “submitting to the slipper.”" The ^irit 
who was believed to act in this settlement bore the name of the 
Basket; he was considered a companion of Quirinus, the deity of 
the settlement of Rtune, the divine spirit of the city itself, and 
united to the same, when he, bearing the name of Hornulus 
in mortal life, established Roman wedlock by carrying away the 
Sabinian women.*^ Accordingly the marriage of this Talassius 
was celebrated in nuptial songs, named after him, as having been 
the most happy one," because all matrimonial happiness is founded 
on the regular and economical life of the lady. A fellow spirit of 
Quirinus is Sanchus, called also Dius Fidius, the divine spirit of 
human credibilityin whose chapel the wool, the spindle, and 
the distaffi of Grala Ca*cilia were kept. This was the genuine 
Latin name of the queen of Tarquinius Priscus.” She was 
praised for having been the most ingenious worker in wool, and 
worshipped as a motlel of all Roman women. Every bride, 
therefore, when brought to tFie doors of her bridegroom’s house 
in nuptial procession, and being asked her name by the bride- 

f room himselfi in adorning the posts with wool-fillets, declared 
erself to have received the name of the illustrious queen, by 
answering: If thou be Gains I am Gaia. 

(82) Wool served for common dress. Plant. Mil. iii. I, 93; llorat. Carm. iii. 16* 
37. Ulpian. in Digesti xxxiii. 7, 12,5: laniflcas qus ruslicam familiam vestiunt* 
VaiT. LL. V. 30 ; leeaa de lana multu. 

(83^ Fest. p. 152: Talassionein ib nuptiis Varro ait signum esse laniRcii : taTas* 
sionem coim vocabant quasillum, qui nlio irxMlo appellabatur calathus (Cf. Ovid. 
Fust. ii. 742, not, 75. Catull.64,319: caluthisci) vas utiquo ipsis laniRciis aptura. 
Cr. Plutarcb- ttomul. 15 ; Quaest Rom. 81. Catull. 6], ^34: lubet servire ta- 
lassio. Martial, iii. 93,25: taiassionem tuum: matrimony with you. In nuptial 
songs allusions were heard to wool-baskets and work in wool: nec tua defucrunt verba, 
talosse, tibi, Martial, iii. 93, 23. Both ijvy and Plutarch take the vox nuptialis 
talossio for the dative: to tatsssius, towards talassius. Undoubtedly it is justly ex¬ 
plained by Catullus. ' • 

(84) Liv. i. 9. Serv. Virg. .£n. i. 655. Post. p. 268. Plut. 11, cc. Pompei. 4. 

(85) Fcst. p. 268; at quidam bistoriarum scriptor Talassium ait nomine virum 
rapta virgine iinics pulchritudinis: quod ei id conjugium fuerit felix, boni ominis 
gratia nunc redintegrari. Plnt^frch. Rom. 15 : d^’ oS 8^ rbv TaXaciov &Xpt yvy, 
&s ‘’EXXnt/er 'Yfju'iwov, 'Ftafiatoi rots ydfuus’ kuX yhp 

XprifTaa-dai vtpi r^v vvpaiKa top ToXacnpv. 

(86) Klausen de Carmine fratrum arvoliuni, p. 66, not. 163. 

(87) Fliii, H. N. viii. 48, 74. *. 
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From this heroine of weaving, Catullus has transferred the 
business of wdrlring wool to. the Parcee, who, according to the 
^reek poets, were employed in spinning. The happiness of 
children depends upon the character of the parents, and do¬ 
mestic education under the eyes of the mother. We have 
seen wool to be the Roman .emblem foi' both elements, union 
of characters and housekeeping. It is in unison with these 
opinions, to represent the Parcoe, who allot destiny, as weaving it 
of the sacred wool. Nor can there be found any better oppcir- 
tunity of introducing them to this occupation than in marri^e, 
where the instruments of weaving are solemnly delivered. Ca¬ 
tullus gives them into the hands of the Parem, the. renowned 
spinners of Greece. Nor did he want an example of their being 
introduced in wedlock by Greek poets. Pindar mentions lliemis, 
Aristophanes, Hera, as united with Jupiter by the Moirai. ** 
The Roman Parca*originally governed birth and death. Accord- 
ingly, in marriage they do not weave the lot of the parents, but 
that of the child. But Catullus, wliile he represents them weaving, 
does not forget their genuine Roman oifice of adjudging by 
w'ords. These words are elevated to song; while they work in 
wool, the Parca? assign to the child itsdot by singing. 

This idea Catullus exhibits in his celebrated poem on the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis. The Greek subject is treated 

? uite according to the prejudices and the national opinions of an 
talian poet: the whole nuptial arrangement is Roman. The 
wedding torches, by which Peleus is blessed,*® are indispensable to 
a Roman marriage: die bride ought to bring with herself five 
torches of white pine-tree, kindled at her own hearth, and carried 
by a fre'eborn boy.®* After the Thessalian crowd has dispersed, 
the deities appear, afterwards enter with Jove, and then the 
native divinities of Thessaly bring their gifts. From the top of 
Pelidn Chiron ap|)roaches,- carrying flowers of his forests twisted 
into wreaths.®' The nuptial wreatns in the wedlock of Manlius 
and Julia, Catullus himself mentions as made of sweet-smelling 
marjoram,®* a common flower of the forest. Chiron is followed by 


J88) Find. Hymn. fr. 2. Aristoph. Av. 1731 : iror *0\v/iiri^ Tfi# fiXipdrav 

6^va>v‘'Apj(ovTa Btois fttyav Motpat ^vP€Koip*aav 'Ev roi^ vfitvalip. Tlii# men¬ 
tion of the moirai is evidently taken from a- popular nuptial song. Cf. /Bsch. 
Pmm, 89*5. 

(89) Cutull. 64, 26: tcedis feliuibus aucte: il>. 3U3.;*ThctiiHs Uedas celebrare 

jugales. • 

(90) Nonius, p. 112, Fax.Varro de vita pop. Ronv lib. ii: Quum a nova nupta 

ignis in face atfjrretur foco ejus sumtus, quum fax ex pinu alba esset, ut cam pucr 
ingenuus afferret. Cf. Plutarch. Queest. Ron], 2. Rp.sini Autiqu. Rom. p. 4M, sq. 
Catull. c. 61,1.5: pincam quato tse'dam. ' . 

(91) C«t. 6.1, 279. 

(9^ Cat. 61, 6. 
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Peneos, who brings beeches, laurels, planetree, and poplars, with 
leaves and roots, lliese he plants round the seats established for 
the expected gods, so that the whole of the hall is decked out with 
foliage. Roman halls were adorned for marriageonly with branci^ 
and leaves: but it was a custom peculiar to me Romans to plant 
trees within them. Their usual place was near the hearth, ^ove 
which there was an aperture in tfie roof for letting out smoke, 
called impliivium the rain, which entered by it, was collected in 
the compluvium, the free and moist condition of which was fit for. 
receiving plants.®* These represented the continual growth of 
the family, as the fire burning on the hearth near them its per¬ 
petual life. The growth was promoted by the water of the 
compliiviuin: in marriage, water, brought from a pure well, was 
presented to the betrothed couple to be touched by them. This 
is the reason* why Peneos is chosen to bring the trees. TJiis is 
the principal river of Thessaly, famous in poetry, and, therefSre, 
the poet .thought it more fit for -representing the nourishing 
waters of Thessaly, when the king of this^ountry married, than the 
river Apidanus, though this flows near Pharsalus, which is con¬ 
sidered by Catullus as the royal seat of Peleus.®’ Water was not 
presentea alone, but together with fire. Water and fire are most 
indispensable requisites for all civilized life; by depriving a citizen 
of these the republic destroys his domestic life and drives him into 
banishment: by touching them the bridegroom and bride 
accomplish their marriage.®® As the water is represented by 
Peneos, so fire in the poem of Catullus is represented by Pro¬ 
metheus, on whose hand a ring, the emblem of his chain, reminds 
him of his punishment,” and there^iy of his deed. By stealing 
fire from the gods and giving it to mortals, Prometheus esta¬ 
blished social life among men, who before la\ in subterranean 
caverns like ants, destitute of houses, and ignorant of the use of 
wood, and of the course of the year.®* Generally the power of 
Vesta is worshipped in this fire upon the hearth, which keeps 
families together in the hoUse, and citizens in the town. To the 
virgins of this goddess the care of the sacred fire of the republic 
is entrusted in Ronie.*^. 


<93) Cat. 64, 289. 

(94) Vir^. Rn. ii. 612. Cf. vii. 59, and Serv. ib. Liv. xliii. 13 : palmam ena* 
tain impluvio. Sueton. Aug. 92; Plin. H. N. xiv. 3. 

(93) Cat. 64, 37. * * . 

(96) .Fust. p. 8. 

(97) Cat. 64, 296: £xtenaita gcrens veteris vestigia poenae. 

~ (98) £sch. Prom. 4.30. Settleinuut is ascribed to Vulcan, Horn. Hymn. xx. 3. 

(90) Suid. tiovfifis ras *Eirnd8/tr rov irvffos Kai vdarog f;t***' 

fTTtTptyj/f. * • • * 
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After these native spirits of the country and house, Jupiter 
enters with the Olympic gods; only Apollo and Diana refuse to 
meet at Peleus’s marriage.’" In this the poet opposes Hornet, 
according to whom Apollo strikes the lyre at the wedding 
banquet, and also -®3cnylus, who introduces Apollo celebrating 
the life of Achilles.’*’ Catullus,replaces him by the Parcaj, who 
sing and weave the lot of Achilles. When the gods sit down to 
the banquet, the Parcee b^in their veracious songs, shaking their 
limbs in feeble motion. Their trembling bodies are veiled to the 
feet by a white garment, with a purple border; bands white as 
snow encircle their immortal heads.’" Both the bands and 
the long white garment with the border or tunica cum 
institn) form the honourable dress reserved for a Roman 
matron.’" Tlieir hands are engaged in the eternal work; the 
left holds the distaff, which is wrapped round with soft wool; the 
right^forms the threads, drawing them lightly down with bended 
fingers, and turning the spindle upon the thumb, it moves it in a 
gentle whirl while the tooth always smooths the work, and the 
woollen flocks, which prmected in the thread, cling to the dry 
lips. At their feet the son fleece of white wool is kept in a basket 
or twigs. Thus spinning the wool,* they reveal, with a clear voice, 
in a divine song, fates which no age shall prove to have been 
false.’" I'he^ fates are the birth and the events in the life 
of Achilles. Allotting these, they interrupt their song after each 
strophe, by addressirig the running spindles, that lead the texture 
by which fates are guided (“ sed vos quae fata sequuntur currite 


(100) Cat. 64, 800, &qq. 

(101) Hom II. xKiv. 62. ^gch. Psychost. fr. 264. 

(102) Cat. 64,306 

- interea inflrtno quatientes corpoia motu 

Varidicos ParcsB cceperunt edere rantus. 

His roipus tietnulum complectens uadique restis, 
Cand'da purpurea quam Tyro incinxeiat ora: 
Ambrosio nivese residebant vertice vittsa. 

(103) Acron. Horat Scroi. i. 2, 29. 

(104) Cat 04, 311.— 

^terniflnque manus carpcBant rite laborem. 
Lsvacolutn oiolli lana letiuebat SHDictum, 

Dextera turn leviter dec ucens file supinis • 
Formabat digitis: tuiu*prouo in pollice torquem 
Libratum^teieti versabat ttirbide rusam 
Atque ita'decerpens equabat sempet opus dens, 
Laneaque aridulis haerebant morsa lab* llis, 

Quae prius in levi fuerant exstantia'Olo. 

Ante pedes autem chodentis mollia lanae 
Vellera virgati costodibant calathisci. 

Hac turn clarisona pellentes fellera voce, 

Taha divino fuderunt carmine fata, 

Caitnine pirildiae quod post nulla argue*t setas. 
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ducentes subtemina currite fusi.”) It is probable that such re¬ 
peated summonses of the spindles were also heard in the nuptial 
songs of the Roman people; certainly the spindle was preset 
during the song, and to summon it would have suited tOf^the 
talassio. 

Catullus, as well "Us Livius 4ndronicus, preserves the term 
prasfari for the divine act of allotting fate.'®* In elevating the 
speech, which this word expressed, to song, he seems to have 
added a new embellishing feature to the painting. . This was not 
done by arbitrary choice, for even this embellishment was taken 
from the domestic ideas of the Romans. The peculiar Latin 
term for a prescribed form of words is carmen.'®* Such a phrase, 
whether contained in verse or in prose, was pronounced with a 
solemn voice in settled time, and even with some degree of 
melody. To pronounce thus was called canere. These powerful 
songs or phrases, mighty enough to impose even on the will of 
the gods, and to ascertain the will of man, were believed to be 
animated by a spirit, called Carmentis. Carmentis, therefore, 
governed birth, and revekled’ the events which were iibout to 
happen to the child.'” In Ovid w’e find her singing the future 
greatness of Home at the d^ Of the first Arcadian settlement oii 
the Palatine hill, and the future divinity of Hercules, when he 
had given the first proof of his heroic strength on Italian ground. 
She was particularly worshipped by the matrons, and, like the 
woolbands,*®* was a peculiar honour of theirs. The arrangement of 
her service was derived fi'om the establishment of the first Roman 
marriage, and the reception of the first matrons.'®® Thus, we 


(105) Cat. G4,‘883: I'alia prefantes quondam felicia PeU'i * 

Carmioa divinn cedinerunt pmine V.irczd. 

(106) Cr. not. 4Q. Furmi of #ords used in public sm vicc are called carmina. 
Cio. Muren. 11^ 26: printor ne quid ipse sua spontc loqueritur, cn qnoque carmen 
composituot est. Liv. i. 24, 26: l«x horrendi carminis. Sec Petersen Orig. Hist. 
Rdpi. p. 9. Witchcraft is ascribed to song in Frag. xii. Lab. Phrases for invoking 
the gods lA order to es^bjfish a certain issue, bear the name of carmina, Plin. H. N. 
xxviii. 2, 3: durat imrocaso excmplo Deciorum patris filiique, quo sedevovere, car* 
inun. £very prescribed prayer (for instance, Cat. Uo Rus^i 131,132, 134, 139, 141; 
Liv. L 18) can be called so. 

(107) Augustin. C. D. iv. 11: iii deabus illis, qiias fata nascenlibus canunt et 

vooantor Carmentes. Carmentis governing birth is mentioned, Cell. N. A. xiv. 16; 
Cf. Ovid. Fast. i. 618 ; Plutarch. Qu. R. 56; the same, prophecying, Ovid. Fatt. i. 
474*583; ib. 635; Virg. £n. viii, 339; llion. Hal. i. 31, 40; Strab. v. p. 230 ; 
Plutarch. Qu. R. 56. M. liartung, after having justly explained the name (ii. p. 99) 
ridicules the whole ‘account of *the influence of Carmentis upon birth,—merdy be¬ 
cause he does not understand how in this matter a goddess of song can have to dis¬ 
charge any office i though it is undoubted that Carmentis has been worshipped on 
this occasion. * 

(108) Serv. Virg. ^n. viii. 665. ^ 

(109) Plutarch. Romul. 21. 
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think it proved that Carmentis has been justly compared with 
Themis and with Moira,"* and that it was customary with the 
Rormans to imagine deities allotting at wedlock the fate of children 
by'ipngs, as this idea has been transferred to the Par/cae by 
Catullus. 

Accordingly, in the more eminent of the* Roman poets, word 
and song are the particular instruments whereby the Parcae allot 
fate and arrange future events. The summons by which they 
address their spindles, is imitated in Virgil,*" whether he follows 
Catullus or an ancient popular talassio. • “ True in song,” is the 
title given to the Parcae by Horace and Pcrsius;"* in libullus 
the song of the spinning Parcae allots future victory in battle to 
Messala on his birthday;"^ to Meleager in Ovid equal fate with 
the burning piece of wood to twice-born Bacchus twdce the 
course of his life."' The fates of Roman heroes, who are to be 
received among the j^ds, are likewise sung by the Parc® in 
Claudian, the aged Lachesis sings the augury of Cybele and her 
Phrygian country."’ In other places the word dicere or loipn is 
applied: the Parcce speak the law of mind in birth, and they 
determine the number of years by their word;"* to the Ibis they 
appoint continual tears by the same, pronounced by one of the 
sisters, according to which Clotho with an infected hand weaves 
a black texture, and allots to him by the words she at the same 
time speaks, future praise in a poem."® The act of prophesying, 
which is ascribed sometimes to the Parcae, differs from this act of 
allotting, but it flows from the liame opinion. If they are called 

(IIO) Dion. Hal. i. 31 ; Pint. Qu. R. S6; Roinul. 21 : rijrif 9e Kapiuprav oiovrai 
Tivfs Molpav fwai Kvpiav av6p&mtav yevttrem ‘ TipSxriP airfiv al pofripts. 

(Ilt^ Virg. i^n. iv. 46: Talia secta, suis dixerunt,\rurnte, fusis 
Concordes stabili fatorum numine Parcae. 

(112) Hor. C. Seoul. 25: vosque veraces ceciiiisse Parcs 

Qubd semel dictum stabilisque rerum 

Termtnus servat, bona jam peractis 
Jungile fata. 

Cf. not. 28. Hor. Carm. ii. 16, 39: Parca non meudax. Pers. .Sat. v. 48: Parca 
tenax veri. « 

(113) I'lbail. i. 7, 1: bunc cccincre diem Parcs fatalia nentes 

Stamina non ulli diasoluenda deo. 

Tib. iv. 5, 3: te nascente novum Parcs cecinere puellis Scrvitiifm. 

(114) Ovid. Met. viii. 450. 

(115) Ovid. Trist. v. 3,25: scilicet hauc legem nenti-; fatalia Parcs 

Stamina bis genito bis ceoincrc tibt. 

(116) Consol. Liv. 247. , * 

(117) Claudian. in Eutrop. ii. 388. 

(118) Ovid. XV. 81 : sive ita nascenti legem dixere 'torores 

Nee data sunt vits flia set era mes. 

(119) avid. ib. 240, 246. 
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goddesses of the prophet,**® this seems intended to express the 
prophet to ^ave perceived their voice when they pronounced the 
word of allotment. This word, not a real prophecy, reveals the 
future events of Achilles’ life at the wedlock of his parents. <'But 
now and then the Parcae, who are gifted with prescience,'** are 
introduced as imparting revelations.*” 

The power of the ParcsB, as it appears in Roman poetry during 
the time of the emperors, when the poetical conception of them 
was entirely completed by uniting Roman and Greek opinions in 
the manner we have indicated, is twofold : the one of granting, 
the other of restricting. Both these we shall examine in their 
single forms and features. A favourable fate is considered as a 
white or as a golden texture,'” a vigorous constitution as strong'” 
or brazen threads;'** unhappy fate is called black or dingy. 

Accordingly the Pare® themselves are called white, cheerful, 
joyful;*” or, what indeed is muoh more‘ frequent, aged and 
hoary,*" scant and dark,'” mournful, unkind, hostile, ungentle, 
dreadful, violent, bad, noxious, greedy,'* harsh, inflexible.'” 
The same names are given to their decrees and texture.'®' 


(120) Stat. Theb, viii. 191, to Amphiaraus: tuanumina. Achill. i, 498: quando 
Parcarum osculta recludes. 

(12)^ Catull. 68, 85; Quod scibant Parcae non longo tempore abesse ai miles 
muroa isaet ad Iliacos. 

(122) Ovid. Fast. iii. 802; Parcarum monitu..(n. H3). 

(123) Juven. xii. 64: staminis albi Laniflese. Stat. Silv. i. 123: candentia fila. 
Cf. not 128. Martini, vi. 3, 5 : trabet aurea pollice filo. Petron. Satir. 29: tres 
Parcae aurea peusa torquentes. See the interpreters to the same. Sidon. Apollin. 
V. 369: aurea Concordes traxerunt flla sorores; ib. 604: fulvu volubilibus duxerunt 
•ecuia pensis; ib. xv. 201: probat Atrupos omen Fulvaque Concordes. 

(124) Ovid. Pont i. 8, 64: tibi nnscenti Nerunt fatales fortia fila deie. Caipurn. 

Eel. iv. 440: perpetuo coelestia fila metallo (n. 200). • 

(125) Stat Tbeb. iii. 241: sic fata mihi nigrsque sororum Furavere colus. Ovid. 

Trist v. 13,24: non ita sutit fad stamina nigra mihi. Ovid. F. 6, 244: nebat et 
infecta stamina. . 

(126) Stat 8ilv. iv. 3, 145: ib. i. 4,123: Istssorores. Juven. xii. 64: Parcas 
hilares. Stat Silv. iv. 8, 18: alba Atropos. 

(127) Catull. 64,306: infirmo quatieiites corpora motu; ib. 308: corpus tremu. 
luQj. Ovid. Met xv. 281: veterum sororum. Senec. Octav. 15: grandseva 
Clothe; Claudian. in Rutrop. ii. 288: Lacbe.sis grandteva. Rapt Pros. i. 49: 
iWcarum severam lanitiem. 

(128) Stat Silv. v^i. 145: liventia Fata. Cf. Senec. Thyest 618. Martial, tv. 
73,6: tetrics desB. Stat. Tbeb. vi. 369: nigrs sorores. Ovid. Trist v. 3,14: 
nufiila Parca. 

(129) Tibull. iii. 35, and Stat Theb. v. 274: tristes sorores. Oriniqusa, Hor. 
Cano, n. 6,9; Val. Flaec. vi. 645; infesta, Auson. Parent 13, 6; iinmites, Stat 
Theb. vii. 774; immanis Atropos, Inscr. ap. Orut 692, 10; dira bacbesis, Stat 
Theb. ii. 249; dirm, ib. vi.9l6 ; seovsa, Vakr.Flacc. v. ,^2; Luetn. i. 113; Claud. 
Rapt. Pros. iii. 411; seevm nimium gravesque, Stat Silv. ii. 7, 90;—malsB, Martial, 
vi. 62, 3; nocimtes, Stat. Theb. xi. 189, 462; avidn. Stat. Theb. vi. 358*; Senec. 
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We have seen precious gifts bestowed by the Parcie on Mes- 
sala, on Cerinlhus, on the Roman heroes. As they give a two¬ 
fold life to Bacchus, they grant the same to Eurydice, a three¬ 
fold to Geryon;’** they bring about the arrival of JEAeas in 
Lathim for the sake of Venus; they receive Romulus among the 
gods for the sake of Mars,‘®^ They promise great virtues and 
deeds to Achilles,old age and honour to*the offspring of Me-^ 
necrates,'™ they prolong the life of Statius for his wife"s sake,*®^ 
they bestow a Greek spirit on Horace,they cause the friend¬ 
ship of Perseus and Cornutus by weighing their days in corres¬ 
ponding scales ;**’ dangers are prevented by their aomonitions. 

In other cases they at least permit prosperous events, but not 
longer than for a certain term.'^‘ 

have here seen, ascribed to the Parcce not' only kindness, 
but even pity. The great gods had disappeared from the creed; 
they were replaced, by the Parcae. Human feeling requires a 
merciful deity ; by longing after this the heart is led to ascribe 
feeling even to that power, whose very conception originated in 
quite an opposite principle; namely, the idea of .the utter impos- 


Herc. Oct. 1097. Invida Lacliesis, Auson. Parent. 29, 5. Cf. Mart. ix. 77, 6 j x. 
53, 3. * They deny divinity to K(‘mus, Consol. Liv. 243. 

(130) Dunti sorores, Sil. Pun. i. 2Sl; xiii. 74 ; Slat. Silv. ii. 3, 75; Senec. Here, 
fur. 182; dura Parca, Ovid. Pout. iv. 15,36; Stat. Theb.iii. 491 ; vi.318; du];a 
Clotho, Stat. Theb. iv. 369; dura Luchesik, Ovid. Trist. v. 10, 45^ immota Atropoa, 
Stat Theb. i. 328 ; ignara moveii, ib. iii. 68; ferrea Clbtho, Stat. I'heb. iii. 556; 
ferrea I.achebis, Claud. Roll. Get. 54. Nec Bcctere Parcas datur, Stat Sitv. iii. 3,186. 

(131) Ferrea decreta, Ovid. Met. xv. 781 ; cf, Silv. Ital. ix. 475; Claud. Rapt 
ProK. i. 53. Certo sublimine Parcs, Horat F.pod. xiii. 15; certo veniunt ordipe 
Senec. Here. fur. 183; pollice non certo fila Severn trahunt, Consol. Liv. 240. Colos 
severas, Claud. Apon. 87. Dura sororum Licia, Stat. Silv. v. 1, 156; Aobill. i. 510; 
pensa, Theb. iii. 205; stamina, Claud. Phceiiic, 109; sna sororum stamina, Stat. 
Silv. V. 3, 64. Immobile fllunt, Silv. Ital. vii. 478; cf. xvii. 361; ParcarnmquA 
colos non revocabiles. Sen. Here. fur. 559; cf. ib. 182 ; sds nulla revolvere Paroas 
stamina, Stat Theb. vii. 774; Fatonim inextricabiliter cootorta licia, Apulei. Metaun. 
xiii. v. fin. Stamina non ulli dissoluenda deo, Tibull. i. 7, 2. 

(132) Stat. Theb. viii. 59: iterata<iue pensa sororum. Scuec. Here. Oct. 1088, 
Cf. Valer. Place, vi. 445 : datque alius sine lege coins (Medea). Ovid. Fast. vi. 757 ; 
fila reneri (when Virbius is called back into lif^). 

(133) SiL Ital. i. 281: cui ponere finem 

Non posset mors uua viro, durmque sorords , 

Tt*rtia*bis nipto torquerent stamina filo. 

(134) Virg. JEn. v. 798 (not. 194). Consol. Liv. 243. 

(135) CatulL 64, 840, 349. 

(136) Stat. Silv. iv. 8, 18. 

(137) Stat. Silv. iii. 5, 40: exhaust! Lachefis mihi tempora fati, Te tantum miso- 

rata, dedit. , 

(138) Horat. Carm. ii. 16, 39; cf. ProperCti. 1,17. , 

(139) Pers. v. 48: squall suspendit tempora libra Parca (not 207). Cf. Hor. 

Carm. ii. 17,16. • 

(140) Ovid. Fast iii. 802. 

(141) Virg. .Sn. xii. 147. Cf. ib. iv. 651: dum fata deusque sinebaot; aadid, 
701: dum fallere fata sbiebant 
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sibility Gf,0ie siqpreine law of nature ever yielding to extraneous 
influence. The Bareae, if justly considered as the personified 
law t)f nature, cannot but be without mercy, without passion, 
withodt feeling. They by no means require to be worshipoed, 
nor even to be spoken of with religious awe: they cannM be 
offended by any of those abusive and reproachful titles which we 
^ have seen given to them. It is^much more suitable to the con¬ 
ception, which prevailed in the age we speak of, to extol their 
restrictive power, to ascribe to them an unkind and even ma¬ 
lignant nature. The wishes of man are often opposed to the 
course of events: he sees these ever remain unchanged and un¬ 
controlled by his will; he feels injured by this indifference to his 
wishes, which he is prone to ascribe to a hostile will. Thus we 
find men disgusted by the course of events, which is brought 
about and governed by the Parcae: now because they are not 

able to hasten it, now because it does iiotfarry as they wished. 
Accordingly, both the slow and the quick Parcae are objects of 
their lament.*" But still more is their envy reproached. They 
prevent the warrior from returning to his home, they force Ovid 
to die under an inclement sky,*" and keep Horace back from his 
favoured seat.’" They only show to the world whatever is 
precious, but do not suffer it to remain;*" they treat young 
people like aged men,*"*’ they injure even the statues of the 
gods,'" they.even put an end to the power of Rome,'" they 
favour and promote the treacherous courtier;**® knowledge both 
o^ past and future events is prevented by them.*®' 

‘ ' r 1 ^ 1 - I. , ■ » , 

(l>42) Sic volvere Pafoas, Virg. ^n. i. 22 j Claud. Rapt. Pros. ii. 6. Sic Atropos 
urget, ib. i. 216. Scriem fatorum pollice ducunt, ib. i. 53. 'I'u fatum oe qusre 
tuum, cognosccrc Parcse me reticenie dabunt, L,ucaQ. vi. 809. Parcarum acta, Stat 
Silv. V. 3, 174; Theb. ii. 249; iv. 780 : leges, Silv. Ital. x. 644. Stat. Silv, iii. 3, 
21: pigr&squc putat properasse sororcs. Marl. ix. 77, 6 : invidir de tribus una soror 
£t fchtiiiatis incidit Stamina peuMs. Juven. xiv. 28; grave t^ji-das Kxprctare colas. 
Silv. Ital. iii. 96: improper^ cui ducunt fiia sororcs. Stat.'!beb viii. 328: celercs 
neu-pramipe Parcas; ib. 439: beu cclerea Parcae; Silv. ii. i, 48; Parcis fragiles 
urgentibtm aniios. Cf. Silv. Ital. v. 75. Ausun. Parent. 29,5: nimium Lachesis 
properata. Prof. Burdig. 22,16. 

(143) Hor., Epod. IS, 15, to Achilles. Silv. Ital. iv. 369. Si fata negant reditus • 
tristesque sorores, Tibull. iii. 3, 35. 

(144) Ovid. Pont. iv. 15, 36.' ” 

.(145) Hot. Carm. ii. 6, 9. 

(146) Virg. .®n. vi. 870, ooncen^iog young Marcellus: osteiident terris hunc tan- 
»turn fata neque ultra Esse sinent. Cf. Mart ix. 77, 6 (not. 145). Senec. Thyest 

618: miscet hec illis prohibetque Clotho Stare fortunam : rotatomne fatum. Auaon. 
Parent. 13, 7; 29, 5. Prof. Burdig. 3, 5; 22, 16^ Claudian. F.pigr. 36: pulchris 
stare diu Parcarum lege segsta. Claud. £pist.i. 31 : secuit nascentia fataldvor. 

(147) Mart. x. 63,3. • . 

(148) Mart. ix. 87,8. • 

(149) Claudian. Bell. Gildon. 121. 

(150) X^laudian in Rufln. i. 176. 

(151) Orell, Inscr. 4844 : nee nostra velis cognoscere fata, , 

Sanguiflea palla qua texit provida Clothe. * ' 

. Prohibent nam cetera Parent Seire.—^Virg JEn. ill. 379. 
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Their restrictive powers even in these poets, is observed par¬ 
ticularly in death. , The dav of death is that of the Parcse: *** > 
Hannibal, when expecting- tne death of Fabius, hopes for their 
assi^tancej*® They put man to death either by laying hold of 
him^” or bv finishing his texture then they wind blf the 
spindlethe spindle of a dead man is empty.The Parca 
is represented on a gem as finishing one distaff in order to go 
over to another, which lies near her full of wool.'*® In poets we 
find her weighing the pound of wool, which she determines for 
every single life.^ therefore there were some, who attributed 
mortality itself to the act of spinning, and maintained that life 
would be infinite,' if the Parcie were removed, and if Jupiter 
alone governed: they reproach Lachesis with emptying the world 
by her pounds.'®* Ilut this is a singular idea; generally life is 
believed to consist in her pounds: she never adds anything to 
it, though her distj^ff be short. '®* On the contrary the saine 
appears to be too large, to the unhappy creature who wishes for 
death.'®* Violent death is considered as breaking the thread 
before the wool is consumed:Amphiaraus, being swallowed up 
by the earth, finds the Pare® fully occupied weaving his texture, 
which now is suddenly torn asunder by them.*” The usual 
manner of appointing death, is for one of the sisters to cut the 
thread,'*® when the wool is nearly consumed, or to break the 

(152) See not. 48. 

(153) Sil. Ital. viii. 6. • ■ . 

(154) Virg. .£n. x. 415. Lucan, i. 113: Parcarum Julia saeva Inlercfipta manu. 
Sil. Ital. iv. 203: Parcso ad Manes traxcre coma. 

(155) Virg. i£n. x. 815 : extremaque Lauro Parcco flla legunt. Martial, i, 89,9: 

cum inihi supremos Lachesis perneverit annos ; ib. iv. 54,9 j 76, 3 ; ix. 77, 7. Sil. 
Ital. iv. 28; (lucentesque ultima Ilia Grandaevos rapuere senes. Stat. Silv. v.158. 
I'bcb. vi. 380. Claudian. in Eutrop. ii. 461. ' 

(156) Ovid. Her. xii. 8. Martial; iv. 54,9; Juven, iii. 27. 

(157) Ovid. Amor. ii. 6,46: stabat vacua jam tibi Parca colo. Senec. Here. OcV 
1083: coDsumptos colos. 

(158) Toelkeo Kpuiglich Preussische Gemmensammiung No. 1284. 

(159) Pers. v. 47. 

. (160) Stat. Silv« V. i. 166: quants poterantmortalibus anuis 
Accessisse morse: si tn, pater, omne teneris 
Arbitrium : caeco gemeret mors atra baratbro 
. Longius et vaouas poKuissent stamina Parcse. 

Theb. iii. 642 : Lachesin putri vocuantem sascula penso. Cf. not 200. 

(161) Martial, iv. 54, 9; z, 44, 6. 

(162) Martial, ix. 18,2. 

(168) Juven. x. 250: qnaatum. de legibus ipse queratnr Paredrum el simio de 
stamine. Stat. Tbeb; vii. 367: fessum vitar dimittite, Panes. 

(164) Juven. xiv. 219: morieris'staroine nondunf Abrupto. Cf. Claudian. in 
Rufln. i. 157. Sabin. Epist i.71. Sidon. Apqll. xv.l67: ▼itam.Bumpere, quam oemat 
Parcarum vellere in ipso Nondum peraetam. . 

' (165) Stat Theb. vii. 11. 

(166) Mart. iv. 54, 10: semper de tribus una secat; 77, 7: incidit staniioa. 
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thread, or to break the distaff at its end. Accordingly thw are 
thought to become weary in great slaughters, as in the civil war 
of Caesar.'® The common opinion assigns this office to Atro- 
pos, because death is the most unavoid^le among all the^ts 
of man. A monument from the Villa Palombara representsner 
bolding the double knife in the middle of her sisters, according 
to that law of ancient art, which*gave this place always to the 
most striking figure. The act of breaking the thread is as¬ 
cribed also to Clotho, or to Lachesis:but the last, who very 
often has the office of appointing death, usually does so by finish¬ 
ing the texture by uniolling it, or she is introduced condemn¬ 
ing,hastening the last journey,'” carrying away,'” and exer¬ 
cising her right. 

The breaking of the thread is performed also by other deities 
of death: by the Furies,and by Mors. The decree depends 
particularly on Pluto; he takes the distafF% away from the Par- 
cee with the intention of killing; and gives them back, if he be 
moved to spare.The Parcae do not only kill but hold also in 
death,'®* they assist and serve Pluto,'® they mourn with him, if 
his authority be diminished;they dwell with him,they travel 


(167) Lucan. vJ. 700; Stat. TLeb. 353; Claudian. Rapt. Pro8. 11.353; Orell. 
Inscr. 4844. 

(168) Val. Flace. vi. 645: divina supremus Rumpit iniqua colos. 

(169) Lucan, ill. 19: vix opcri junutae dextra properante soroi'cs 

Siiffichint, lassuint rumpentos btomina Parca:. 

(170) Stat Silv. iii. .3, 127: fluretitescme manu scidit Atroposannos; ib. v. 2,178. 
Inscr. ap. Gruter. 692, lU: 0. Lsclio c.t dccimo aetatis anno ab immani Atropo vita 
reciso. Int, ad Lactam, ii. 10, 20: Atropos occat Alberic. Dcor. luiag. 10. Fulgent. 
Myth. i. 7: Clolho prsest nativitiAti, Atropos mortl, Lachesis vit«e sort! quemad- 
modum quls vivere possit. Hygin. fab. 171. 

(171) See Welcjcer Zeitecbrift f'iir olte Kuiist, p. 199, sqq. 

(172) Senec. Octav. 15: utinam ants manu Grandaiva sua mea rupissct Stamina 
Clotho. 

* (173) Claud. Rapt. Pros. ii. 358. 

(174) Martial. 1. 89, 9: perncverit; ib. iv. 4, 9 (not 160). 

(175) Claudian. Apon. 93: Ictali btamine dainnaot 

(176) Auson. Prof. Ruidig. 22, 16: supremum l.achesis ni eolerosset iter. 

(177) Auson. Prof. Burd. 3, 6: eripuit Laciiesis. 

(178) Claud. Bell. Get 54. 

(179) Stat. Theb. viii. 381: in miseros pensum omne soForum . 

Scinditur et FOrias rapuenint licia Parcis. 

And ib. i. 632: Mors flla sororum-Ense metit 
(160) Martial, vii’. 47, 8: non tulit invidiam taciti regrator Avemi 
Etraptas Fatis reddidit ipse colos. 

(181) Propertdv. II, 13. 

(182) Stat Silv. iii. ^ J86; v. 1,259. Fulgent Myth. i. 7: tria etiam ipsi 
Plutoni destinant Fata, quarum prima Clotho, secunda Lachesis, tertia Atropos. 
Senec. Here. Octeo. 22: vidi tegentem fata. 

(183) Ovid. Fast'vi. 757. 
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fyr him, and tiiiit die tombi: *** Phn^ oifiHni l^ts 

qu«eh domiiHon cverJPaitvm and <ww 

We have aebn die gods subject to die Farcn, lecher laaniiiig 
IMre fiite their ardihiaM, Hatft m vain 
fOT Remus, '* Venus doubting whether ihe Bircas will gihnt her 
desire. It is die common opinion that jheir deeiees can 
be destroyed by nothing, not^even by the power of any g6d.*‘ 
This, however, ean not & deirted ftom the real Roman rengion, 
where the Parese are mmisdy the i^Hts the^rd of J|i^r 
allotting destiny. Evident traces or pinions of the aiKtent 
religion are preserved in the poets. Life is restored to Virhius 
by the son oi Coronis afi^nst the will of Clodio, **“ and ti» same 
god of physicians is celebrated still in Martial Ibr soflenitm the 
pounds and the short distaffs of the Parcee by gende bmHi: ***' 
the Parcae are moved by OrjAeus to repeat the texture; ’“ Her¬ 
cules forces them toproioi^ the same, be knows how to vanquidi 
death and to br^ fate by his hand.The gods bestow immor¬ 
tality by dissolving the pound of the Parcee; an idea corre^ond- 
ing with that which we nave observed in Statius. "• The Parcae 
have no right to injure the Phoenix. It is even granted to the 
goddess of Appuleius, to abolish the decrees of |iie Paixsae. 

(185) Claud. Rapt. Pros. i. 50 : cui ao<)(ra laberant Stamina.'^ Stat. TIteb. viii. 

, 119: quum Pares toaju^sa trahant 

(18o) Consol. Liv. 73. Claadite iam, Parca, nimram reaerata sepulcrs. 

(187) Claud. R. Pros. ii. 305. aeaipe L««b«4 famulw otna gurgHe Paroas ; tit 
fatum quodounque volea Cf. Stat. Th«b. i. Ill; Atro{K)s Jiosce novat atqu« ipsa 
Proserpina rultua 

(1^) See not. 31. Lactant. 1. Si i^ae fata, qulbos dU omnes ei l|pae JuiMter 
parcat: si Parearum tanta vis est, ut plus possmt, quam ceelites nnivern. 

(189) See not. 183. 

(190) Virg. JEn. ▼. 798; si dant ea mcenia Parew. 

(101) TibuU. {. 7, 3 (not. 184). Ovid. Mdt. xr. 780 (not. St). Consol. Liv. 334: 
non uHis vineerefhta datiir (to Mars). Cf. Hor. Carm. ii. 17, ^16. Silv, 1^1, v. 78: 
heu falls super! oerlasse minores ; ifa. 406; ix. 475 *'Pallas mitiget irat Nec speret 
flxas Parearum Aectereleges; ib. xiii. 857: nulli divum mutobile fatam* Mart lx. 
87,9. Claud. R. Pros. iii. 8i0: sic numina fata volTimur «t nvUo Lt^esis disori- 
miq^ ssavit } 

(193) Ovid. Fault, vi, 757, 

(198) Martial, ill. 18^ 1: Latooss veneraade nepos, qai mitibus heibts 
^ '* • ParOarum exoraa poosa brovesque oolosr> 

Claudfain, ApmitVT: Pancanfmqfue cdloi exomtuift severas 
1 Fiumina Um^s emieuinv jssl** 

(10lh SUeLTheb. li^ii. dp (,% 194^ Sendee n^. Oot.*'10S3: eonsuitttai Itemm 

dvwSvp^vnt Botydldcs eolos. 1 

lit. I, itl \ Ppoaram 10% UHtebo ExtendaiBqtiBV esto*: 
gfo vft^po^moifiom. |l0UljDW)N58^ Here. 

(.litf) Cad^m. ReL'Iv. fiV: CPteiiiw pentpm pt dote perpettte oeelMtfs 

fliametalld. C/. not. 18*. ^ ^r f 

(197) Clandian. Plieeii. llOt sea MiiadnaPaiose ^ 

Is 1e dpr^legont: oonjaittabpeteEKKiendi. 

(198) Appulei. Metam xU ven. An.; dvxtmn, qvft Faioroas eUam IneitUinlilHI* 

ter contorta retractos lieta. , 

VOL. IV.—NO. VII. » 
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As the conception of the Fata and Farcse in ancient religion 
parjicidarly referred, to the temporal limits of life) it is to be 
regarded' as a just consequence of this opinion) when latter 
writers make them rulers of time. The Farcse <^unt the yes^ 
appoint a certain period of time and complete it, appoint the l^t 
day and observe it;***^they weigh time, drive the years and cen¬ 
turies on; it draencU on them to give back the single days but 
they never do 80 .*‘ Time is governed by the sun: the vault of 
heaven is its table. This was the reason for establishing astro¬ 
logical principle in the theory of fate. The number of ninety 
years which we have seen regarded, according to ancient custom, 
as the general space of time for the life of a Roman, was now 
referrM to the course of the planet Saturn.*® The lots imparted 
W destiny were believed to depend upon the degrees of the 
Zlodiac; these degrees were considered as determining, nay, as 
being the fates of men; the lot of a person was presumed to be 
governed by the position of the stars at the hour of his nativity; 
that degree of the Zodiac, through which the sun passed in the 
same hour, was called the lot and fate of the person.*® Whoever 
approved this theory, 6ould not but entirely forget the proper 
meaning of fate as the word of the gods; they uUderstoou by it 
only the word of the Parcie, the meaning of which they icfen- 
tified with that of the Greek /xotpai as all these opinions were 
entirely borrowed from Greek authors. However, tney were not 
able to keep themselves entirely free from acknowledging an 
arbitrary power'and will in the government of the world; but 
they now attributed this power, which is conceivable only in a 


(199) Sabin. Epist i. 171 (not. 121). Ovid. Antor. i. 3, 17; qons dederint annos 
mihi fila sororuin. • Virg. ^n. ix. 107: dcbita Parcas teinpora compleirant. Martiftl. 
iv. A4,5: observant, quern statuere diem. Cf. Stat.'Sil,v. iv, 3^ 143 (not. 129);. tv 
361 long! cursuiD dabit Atropos avi. 

(200) Fen. v. 48 (rfbt 142). Stat Sily. ii. 1, 148: Piu'ois fraglln urgenlibus 
annos. Claud. Aapt Pres. i. : longaque fermtis evoWunt seuula pensis. 

(201) Mart x. 38, IS: ex illis tibi si diu rugatam Lucem rvdderct Atropos vel 
vnam. 

(202) See no^ 53. . . t 

(203) This thwry is expounded by Mamiius Astron. ii,l49: bee quoque fttorum 

est legem perdisuerd fhti. Fersios 48) alludes to it, for the scale of his Paroa 
Is that of the zodiac. (Cf.AfADD> ii> ^1: eqnantem tempera Libram). Ai^M.C.b. 
▼. qui vero non astrorum coastitutionmu, skuti «st cum quidque eoneipitur.vel 
ahwicar vel inohoatw. Ceosonn. Die Nat 8: quh tempore partus eonodjimr, 
s<d iu aliquo signo sit necesae.^et in aliqua ejus partiuula, quern locum t^uvep^c^is 
proprie appellant Sunt jmtnfln hss paraculm in unoquoque signo ti^^rass, toUus 
vero zodiaoi numere triceatm*^^ sexi^nta. Jflas Cnaci -fioipag eognomiearaot: eo 
videlicet qaod (teas ilktalcs ■umioupaiit Molpeu. Et ets pailkulB nobis velut fata 
sunt: nam qua potisaim^. uesoantur plurimum refert Vitruv. ix« 7,6: 

Antipater itemque Achu)S|K)i«a,,;4iti etiwn^ob e easceQtiased ex eouoepiioiie geaeth- 
liologitsrationesexplicata4i«li^t * 
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personal god, to these degrees of the Zodiac.*^ This opinion is, 
indeed, a most striking apostacy, both from the traditions of 
religion, and from the so^r reasoning of common sense. We 
dbali not, however, consider the inquiry into the reed character 
of the Roman religion difficult, if we remember that those 
remarks, which declare the fates to be notliing but the words of 
the gods, date from the- same time.** 

Rhetoricians and grammarians paid their homage to the 
fashionable divinities, by inquiring into their different characters, 
and by distinguishing their offices. Ihey were not satisfied with 
ascribing the heginning of human life to the first, the texture to 
the second, and the ena to the third sister;*® and to call tlie first 
Clotho, the second Lachesis, and the third Atropos.*' Appti- 
leius refers them totally to time: what is finished hpon the spin¬ 
dle, represents past time, what is turned between the fingers, the 
present, and wliat is resting on the distaff, the future. The first 
IS exhibited by Atropos, for the events of past time not even 
a god can undo: Lachesis, named from the term, signifies future 
events, because a god gives their term also to these: Clotho takes 
cure of present time, warning men to treat every matter with 
earnestness. It is deserving of notice, that the miim, after having 
turned away from the indigenous god of the Romans, recurs 
again to the acknowledgment of a personal deity. 


Art. England and America: a Comparison of the 

Social and Political TState of both Nations* 2 vols. 8vo. 
Bentley. 1833. 

2 . Report from the Select Committee {of the House of Commons) 
on the Disposal of Lands in the Colonies: with Minutes of 
Evidence und Appendix* Ordered by the House of Com¬ 
mons to be printed, August 20th, 1836. 

3. The First Step t<ia Poor Law for Ireland* By H. G. Ward, 

' Esq. M.P. 1837. 

4. Firs^ Atmual Report of the Colmizatwn Commissionefs for 
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5. The Neto Zealanders* Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 

6 . The British Colonization of New Zealand: being an account 
of the principles, objects, and plans, of the New Zealand 
Association. (Published for the New Itealand Associatioj^.) 
d3mo. 1837. 

I N the ordinary pro&ress of society, art must necessarily pre¬ 
cede science. This is doubtless extremely unphilosophical, 
but it is nevertheless inevitable. Men find themselves com¬ 
pelled to act without waiting for the establishment of those prin¬ 
ciples on which their acts should be based. As experiment after 
experiment is tried, and, we may add, as blunder after blunder is 
committed, principles become established. A continuous process 
of correction goes on, until at length art ceases to be empyrical 
and doubtful, every step becomes oased on principle, and the 
field of science is made co-extensive with that of practice. 

The history of colonization, and especially of British coloniza¬ 
tion, affords a species of running commentary on the doctrine 
just laid down. The ultimate establishment of most of our 
colonies took place only after repeated failures. The early 
histoiy of a colony is a narration of long suffering and misery— 
of privation, disease, and death. The great republic of the 
West, whose fleets now cover the waters of the globe, once con¬ 
sisted of a few feeble communities, which for years after their 
first settlement, dragged on a painful and languishing existence. 
Three or four attempts were made to colonize Virginia before 
the final settlement took place; and of twenty thousand persons 
who landed there, together with the children who were born to 
them, only two thousand souls were to be found at the end of 
twenty years. In Carolina, Massackusetts, and in the other 
colonies, a similar mortality occurred. What could have been 
the oause of all this ? Is such a waste of life inseparable from 
the planting of colonies, or, is it that the proper mode of colo¬ 
nizing was notj then understood ? We apprenend that the last 
question embodies the true solution of the rnfficulty, and that the 
reniedy for the evils incidental to the old method of coloniiKing, 
wilt be found in those few and simple princij^es, which it is the 
business of this erticlq to expound.* 

The vast extent of territory in beth hemispheres where 
English is now the mother-tongue, bears witness to the extent p 
which England has colonized;—the emigratbn returns annually 
laid before Parliamenti exhibit the extent to which she is still 
colonizing. The emigration of the present century, however, 
proceeds motives differing widely ftom those wl&h operated 

— . I ■ . . - - ■ » ■ . . _ 

* We do dot feel bound tip ineist on anlTonmty of theory, wmggg our ogntijbtitoTS, 
on so unsettled n subiect as PoKdcsl Economy.'—Ed. 
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on the minds of oar early«colonists. The leading motives to 
emigrate which formerly prevailed, were, a thirst for the precbus 
metals, a desire to avoid religious and political pemecution, a 
to convert the savages to the Christian religion, or a wild 
spirit of adventure. Emigration is now looked to as a means of 
improving the condition, of tliose who* emigrate, 1^ the more 
prohtable field of exertion which a ** new country*' affords; and 
second^ of the mass of the people, by altering the ratio between 
land, labour and employment. It is in the light in which it has 
been viewed in modern times, that the subject is worthy of the 
minutest investigation. 

It is not necessaiT that we should occupy much space in 
proving that nearly all classes of the community feel the difficulty 
either of obtaining a subsistence, or of maintaining their position.' 
The humbler classes of the community are continually fighting 
against starvation—the middle class against a loss of station. 
1 ne author of the book at the head of our list, calls the latter the 


“ uneeisy class;” and well has he named it. Farmers, manu¬ 
facturers, merchants, tradesmen, clerks, schoolmasters, emnloyea 
of all kinds, are engaged in a perpetual struggle for that class of 
subsistence which is deemed decent in their respective walks of 
life, and without which they sink in their own estimation and in 
that of others. We shall make one quotation from this acute 
and graphic describer, to stand as a type of his desetiptions of 
others, of the uneasy class. 


** What condition is more detestable that that of an English gover* 
ness? In England, where poverty is a crime, governesses—young* 
beautiful, well-informed, virtuous, and from the contradiction between 
their poverty and their intrinsic merits, peculiarly susceptible, are 
* generdly treated as criminals, imprisoned, set to hard labour, cruelly 
mortified by the parents and visitors, worried by the children, insulted 
by the servants, and all for what ?—For butler^s wages. Yet take up 
any London newspaper, any day in the year, and you shall find in it a 
string;, of advertisements for the hateful situation of governess. There 
is an institution iu England, of which the olyect is, to provide for 
decayed governesses by means of a small annual subscription from those 
who are not yet worn out, and the title of this benefit club is the 
‘ Governesses* Mutual Atturance Society.’ Last year, a newspaper 
which is read principally by the aristocracy—by Captain Hall’s spend¬ 
ing class—^noticing the club in question, proposed that it should be 
called the * Governesses' Mittoal Impi^ence Society.’ This blackguard 
joke was uttered to ptease whoiU P'-fthe readers of the newspaper in 
which it appeared;-a .class who empli^ governesses, a class to wbosB in 
that very newspaper nunterous aidv^tisements for the sitaatkm 
governess are continually addressed- An eminent EngUsh pb^mfian, 
whose wife had been a governess, states, thatfof the inmtdes 6f mad- 
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houses, the largest proportion consists of women who have been 
governesses. Yet for this dreadful and shabbily pud office of gover¬ 
ness, there are, judging from the newspapers, more candidates in pro¬ 
portion to places than for any other disagreeable employment; ne^ 
however, tliat one observes any lack of candidates for other subordinate 
employments which r^uire the common run of knowledge, or even 
superior knowledge. They talk mucli of the superabundance of la¬ 
bourers, meaning common workmen; but these are not more redundant 
than governesses, keepers of schools, and clerks of every description."— 
vol, i. p. 98. 

Of the misery of the great bulk of the people, no one, we 
believe, entertains a doubt. There is scarcely ever a period at 
which some one section of the people is not in a state of dire 
distress. To-day it may be the weaver’s turn, to-morrow that of 
the farm labourer; and at times scanty employment and dear 
food render distress almost universal. 

If the distress were confined to the employetl, and in no case 
extended to the employers of labour, the cause might be sought 
and would probably be found in some unequal division of the 
whole produce. That the condition of the labourer is greatly 
affected by the proportion of the whole produce which he is 
enabled to secure as wages, cannot be denied; but when we reflect 
that the class employing labour—the capitalist class, is not free 
from distress, we must look deeper for a cause than the existing 
ratio between labour and capit^. We must look for it in some 
circumstance affecting the gross produce destined to be ulti¬ 
mately divided between the labourer and capitalist, in the shape 
of wages and profits. There are doubtless many circumstances 
which may affect the gross produce, such as excessive taxation, 
restrictions on trade, and so forth. These may be called acci- • 
dental or removable. There is one which is essential to and 
inseparable from tlie progress of society; we mean the proportion 
whiem the fertile land in convenient situations hears to the 
capital and labour of the community. 

This is so important an element in the condition of the com¬ 
munity, and one so necessary to be understbod before. we can 
hope duly to appreciate thpse fundamental principles of coloniasa^ 
tion which we are about to enforce, that we must crave^the 
reader’s attention to a brief exposition of the phenomena which 
take place as populadon crowds upon territory. 

So Jong as the population of a countjyr is moderate, the ffiod 
which is required for its subsistence is produced under most 
favourable circumstances, that is, with a minimum outlay. Tliat 
land only is cultivated which affords the largest return after 
replacing all outgoings. Generally spe^ng, the best‘soils in 
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the most favourabk situatlone—^market and manure both con¬ 
sidered—are alone resorted to; and so long as no more food h 
required than these favourably circumstanced lands will yield, 
t^ condition of the people is at its maximum state of comforL 

The instant,* however, the numbers of the community have 
eiicreased to an extent to render the best Circumstanced lands no 
longer adequate to the production of the required quantity of 
food, it becomes at once necessary to resort to lands which do 
not yield an equal return for a given outlay. Tlie manner in 
which this is in practice brought about, is by an advance in the 
price of corn. This is the warning to extend cultivation. At 
first the advance may be too small to give it the necessary 
impulse. Sooner or later, however, the condition is fulfilled, 
and when it is, we may conceive three difierent ways in which 
the increased supply may be raised. 

1 ; The producers of food may resort to land of somewhat 
inferior quality—land yielding let us suppose one tenth less than 
the land previously in cultivation. 

2 . Tliey may resort to lands of equal quality, but situated at 
such a distance from the market, that the cost of conveyance 
thereto will be equivalent to the difference of fertility as above 
stated. That is, they will yield as much produce, but one-tenth 
will l)e expended in jcoiiveying such produce to market. 

3 , Instead of resorting to inferior soils, or to lands at a distance 

from the market, the producers may expend more capital and 
labour upon the lands already in cultivation. The condition of 
this course is that the increased expenditure consumes not more 
than one-tenth of the produce. ♦ 

Calling the produce resulting from a given quantity of land 
100 , the result of what we may call the second stage of cultiva¬ 
tion would be only 90. The community, taken as a whole, 
becomes poorer by the process, not in the ratio indicated by the 
above numbers, but in some smaller ratio, determined by the 
proportion of food raised under the new circumstances. Thus 
suppose half the food required by the nation be raised under the 
most favourable circumstances, and the other half under either 
one of the circumstances above enumerated, the loss of the nation 
in the aggregate will be riot one-tenth, but one-twentieth only. 
But although the nation, ne a whole, would only lose one-twentieth 
on five per cent, an entirely new (jbstribudon utould take place. 
Some, as we shall presently s^, would gain by the necessities of 
the nation, and this gain by a few would of course enhance the 
loss suffered by the rest Tnis we shall at once explain. 

The instant the demand for food raised the price, competition 
would Commence fi)r those lands which yielded their^ produce 
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with. th« minimum' of labour and capital^ of^ in other {^rase, 
whieb gave forth a maximum of produce for a given outlav of 
labour and capital. The owners of what we have called the best 
circumstanced lands* would be enabled, by the force of competi¬ 
tion, to appropriate to themselves the difference between the 

S roduce of the lands just brought into cultivation, and the pro- 
uce of those already in cultivation. In the case supposed, this 
difference would be one-tenth of the whole produce, which dif¬ 
ference would constitute what is properly called rent. 

Now it is quite clear that this difiference is not lost to the 
nati<Hi. It remains in the hands of one class of the community, 
namely, the owners of the land. But it must be equally obvious 
that it is a deduction from the gross amount of produce to be 
ultimately divided between the labourers and capitalists. Pre¬ 
vious to the creation of rent by the growing necessities of the 
people, the labourers and capitalists would divide the whole pro¬ 
duce between them, according to a principle of double competi¬ 
tion of capitalist against capitmist, and laboiurer against labourer, 
which we need not farther allude to in this place. Supposing 
the division to be equal, the labouring class would get 50, and the 
capitalist class would get 50. After the creation of rent, how¬ 
ever, these two classes would find less to share. They would 
share the whole produce of the lands taken into cultivation at the 
second stage, but from the best circumstanced lands they Would 
be compelled to submit to a deduction of one-tenth. Thus for 
every 100 which they before shared, they would now divide 
only 90; and supposing the double competition to remain as 
before—supposing the ratio between labourers and capitalists to 
remain unchang^—both classes would be equally injured. In 
plain English', both wages and profits would fail. Hence we 
may assume as a general principle, that the moment population 
advances to a point to render a greater quantity of food necessary 
than die best circumstanced lands are adequate to furnish, both 
w^es and profits will exhibit a coritipued tendency to decline. 

The reasoning may be pursued to the case of a nation demand¬ 
ing more food than «ould be raised in lands of the first and 
second d^ree combhied. In such a case, there would be a new 
creation m rent at every stage, and of coarse a diminished 
quantity of produce to be divi&d between the capitalists and the 
labourers. In suppo^g still that the ratio between these two 
classes remained unchanged, they would suffer equal deterioration 
of condition. Profits and wages would both fall at every stage. 

But it may be urged that this reasoning applies only to agri¬ 
culture. What beSwnes of wages and profits in all other eni- 
playmenls.? Are they affected by the diminished refuni to 
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agricaltural iikUistiy? Clearly they «re. In* alt employments, 
the rates of wages and profits have a perpetual tmdency to con¬ 
form with thbse which prevail in the pr^uetion of food. This. 
is die natural result of freedom of com^tition. If for a time the 
profits arising from the employment of capital in manufactures or 
trade were greater than what,w6re. empl6yed in apiculture, 
capital would cease to flow towards idie latter branch of industry, 
and would seek employment only in the former branchesr This 
would go on until profits were equalized in all employments. 
The warning to apply capital and labour to one employment 
more than to another, is the price of the article piroduced, and so 
delicate a measure of the desireableness of a given channel of 
employment is price, that it generally produces its effects without 
any important disturbance. 

Enough has been said to show, that the condition of both the . 
capitalist and the labourer is subject to continued deterioration 
as society advances beyond a certain point. This deterioration 
is, of course, checked by all sorts of discoveries, such as improved 
processes of manufacture—modes of communication, and so forth. 
Nevertheless, it is susceptible of proof, that all other circumstances 
duly allowed for, the limited extent of ilie field of production is 
the most conspicuous cause of the continuedly declining condition 
of the community. 

An enlargement of the field of production may take place by 
means of a free trade in com and other articles, whilst a con¬ 
traction thereof may be brought about by means of a corn-law 
similar to that of Great Britain. 


Suppose, for instance, that the increase of population is such . 
as to require the cultivation of land of the third degree, the pro¬ 
duce of which is represented by the figure 80. £et us farther 
suppose a discovery to be made, that by 'employing the labour 
and capital necessary to produce these 80 quarters, in manufac- 
. tures, and by carrying the said manufactures to a neighbouring 
country, and exchanging them for food, a quantity equal to that 
raised on land of the second degree might be obtained. What 
would be the result/ Importation of com, in exchange for ma¬ 
nufactures exported, would commence. Instead of a return for 
labour and capital indicated by figure 80, the r^ult would be a 
return represented by the ffgure 90. The threatened decline of 
wages and proSts would attested, 4tid rent would make no pro¬ 
gress. This is equivalent to an extenslion of the field of production.' 

But, if the power of making laws to bind the communi^ 
rested, as in England, in the land-owning. class, they would be 
able to impose a prohibitory tax, so as to let matters take 
cpurse. *ln such a ca^ fidd of production would ^not be 
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extended; lands of the third degree would be taken into cultiva¬ 
tion; rents would make progress; and the deterioration of the 
condition of the labourers and capitalists would go on without 
check. This is the British corn*law, which operates as a limita¬ 
tion of the field of production. 

The merit of stating clearly the doctrine of the dependence 
of the condition of the people, as a whole, on the extent oi the field 
of production, is indisputably due to the author of England and_ 
America, This merit we are by no means disposed to under¬ 
value. We hold it to be great, because it has cleared up the 
theory of colonization, and thereby removed an inculculable 
amount of honest opposition to the practice thereof. But in his 
ardour to make the most of his discovery, (for such we are justi¬ 
fied in calling it), the author, we conceive, lias imagined a differ¬ 
ence with our great writers on political economy on the doctrine 
of rent, which really does not ^ exist Because Mr. Mill b^ins 
his chapter on rent with the proposition, “ Land is of different 
degrees of fertility,” he is accused of leaving other circumstances 
out of the account This is scarcely justifiable. Mr. Mill’s 
object was, to produce an elementary treatise on the science of 
political economy. It was therefore desirable that his state¬ 
ments should be as general, or, so to speak, as theoretical as 
possible. Fertility, therefore, is seized upon as the most conspi¬ 
cuous cause of rent likely to-come under the observation of the 
readers whom Mr. Mill was addressing. In America, it may be, 
that locality is a cause in more constant operation. We, who 
have been in America, know that it is. Nevertheless, it would 
have been wrong in a writer on the elements of the science, to 
take, as his type, the case under the general law, which prevails 
in another country rather than in our own. All that Mr. Mill 
contends for is, that in every country ** one portion of the 
capital employed pays no rent,” and, that rent is, “ the produce 
which is yielded by the more productive poi tions of capital over 
and above a quantity equal to that which constitutes the return 
of tlie least productive portion, and which must be received to 
afford his requisite profits, by tlie {oxmery —Elements, page 39. 

This statement is certainly sufficiently general to include any 
circumstance causing a difference in the return of capital employed 
on land. Had Mr. Mill written a course of the science^ complete 
in all its details, we are quite sure he wpuld have included every 
circumstance affecting rent, down even to a railroad or a chemi¬ 
cal dbcovery. • 

In a note on rent, forming one of a series of logical definitions 
of politico-economical terms, at the end of Arclibisnop Whatel^’s 
logic, Mr. Senior, (Tor by him the notes in question ai^ unde^- 
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stood to have been yrritten), has generalized the exprei^on) so 
as to meet all that the author of England and America could 
possibly include among the causes of rent. In an admirable 
essay on the subject, forming the note, “ Rent” to Mr. McCul¬ 
loch’s edition of the Wealth of Natiowfj distance from market 
is carefully expatiated upon,—not as a difference between the 
writer of that note and the political economists, but rather as an 
amplification of a doctrine fully recognized by his predecessors, 
and already to be found in all liis existing treatises. 

In short, the author of England and America^ appears to us to 
have left the doctrine of rent substantially where he found it. 
His contribution to the science~and a very important contri¬ 
bution we beg to assure him we deem it—consists in pointing 
out the jiart which the comparative extent of the field of pro¬ 
duction plays in determining the productiveness of capital and 
labour united; oi^"" in other words, in determining the condition 
of both classes of producers. 

The author’s views, however, are so admirably put throughout, 
and, moreover, so aptly illustrated, that we are tempted to make 
rather a long extract, the more especially as it embodies nearly 
all the points under discussion. While resolving the difficulties, 
connected with the questions of rent, profit, and wages, the 
author tells us, he had the good luck to fall asleep—good luck, 
because, during his sleep, he had a dream, “ which explained 
why profits and wages both together are so low in England and 
so high in America.”—p. 110. 

To be brief, he dreams, that he is cast upon Robinson Crusoe’s 
Island, and after “ viewing his improvements,” the following is 
the subject of their chat, over a “ very respectable dinner of fish 
and roasted kid— 

“ Dreamer. ‘ Altogether, Mr. Crusoe, you seem quite at your ease.’ 

** Robinson. * Why, yes, blessed be God I but I have had my trials. 
It was a sore trial, when I was obliged to sow the seed that 1 would 
fain have eaten, and when I had no Friday to help me; but I have 
been very comfortable ^ince I got before the world, with a good stock 
of seeds, tools, and goats: nay, since I lighted on Friday 1 nave lived 
like a gentleman-^quite at my ease, as you say.* .. 

** Dreamer. * You are a capitalist now, Robinson.’ 

“ Robinson. * Capitalist I~what s that ?’ 

** Dreamer. * Why, seeds, tools, goats, are capital, and as you possess 
these, you are a capitalist Friday worl^i you direct him,* and give 
him a share of the ]^^uce: Friday is a labourqr*’ 

“ Robinson. * A labourer t Yes, he works;—a share! He takes 
what he pleases.’ 

“ Dreamer. * Of course,— high wages of labour^ eh; and highrprq^te 
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of stock also, or you would not be so much at your ease, Mr. Robinsou 
Crusoe.' 

“ Robinson. * I have foi^otten some of my English. High wages 
of labour;—high profits pf stock I What are they r’ 

“ Dreamer, * In this island, high wage^ mean, that you can let Friday 
take what he pleases^ without stinting yoorsdf; and high profits mean, 
that Friday takes what he pleaseS, without stinting you. Friday’s 
labour, with the aid of your seeds, tools, and goats, produces plenty 
for both of you.’ 

Robinson. ‘Yes—but hark I man Friday I friend 1 down upon 
your knees I here’s another earthquake !’ 

“ And sure enough it was a terrible earthquake; for though it hurt 
none of us, and did not last above a minute, when we recovered our¬ 
selves, and passed from the cave through the enclosure, and" over the 
outer fence, every part of the island was covered with water, except 
the rock which formed the cave, and about half an acre of land in front 
of us. Robinson and his man knelt again, and^returned thanks to God 
for having preserved our lives; whilst I stood by, distressed to think 
of what would become of them with only that half acre of land. 
Crusoe’s calmness and resignation were quite admirable. Rising, he 
embraced Friday, saying—* the Lord giveth,and the Liord taketh away; 
blessed be the name of the Lordt’ Poor Friday, however,'began to 
cry, and I felt disposed to keep him company, when Robinson pointing 
to the enclosure, said—* We have plenty of food left for a year, seed, 
tools and goats; capital, sir, I think you called them ?’ 

“ * But what,’ I asked, ‘ is the use of capital without a field to employ 
it on ? Your goats will be starved, and, with no more than tlUs little 
bit of land, you will be unable to use half your tools, or a quarter of 
your seed.’ 

“ Robinson looked rather blank at this, but said,—^We must do with 
less; there will be less for Friday, and less for me, but enough, I hope, 
to keep us alive.’ 

“ ‘ Lou? wages and low profits,’ said I, * but that is a shocking state to 
be in. Cannot you set Friday to make, with the things that are left 
from your wreck, instruments and ornaments for some neighbouring 
savages, who have more food than they know what to do with?’ 

“ * Our neighbours’, answered Robinson, * would make food of us if 
they could.’ 

“* Oh r said I, ‘ I had forgotten ihet restnetioh on trade.’ * * 

' Alter quizzing the economists, at the expense, however, of con¬ 
founding gross profits and wages, with proportional profits and 
wages, so clearly distinguidbed in other parts of the work, thb 
au^or juiUy concludes: ^ 

** The only way in which Robinson ana his man could get back to 
high profits and high.wa^ would be, by getting back the land that 
they have lost.” 

Hitherto we have supposed with our author, tha|; deteriora¬ 
tion condition is equally distributed,—tliat is, thdt profits 
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and deciine ti^ether irom the diminished wholes to be 

shared between capit^ists and labourers. If, however, Uie due 
proportion between the former and the latter be altered, equa¬ 
lity of division no longer prevails. If, foj instance, the number 
of competitors for employment has increased in a greater ratio 
than capital, their competition will cause a reducdon of wage^ 
or, in other words, of the share *of the whole produce, (a dimi- - 
nished whole by the supposition) to be divided. A diminution or 
division of capital would have the same effect. Thus, while the 
whole produce was represented by the figure 100, it might be, 
that capitalists received 50, and the labourers 50; but if when pro¬ 
duction fell to 90, the ratio l^tween labour and capital were altered;' 
competition might compel the labourers to accept 40, in which 
case the capitalists would still receive their 50. They would, in 
short, receive more than the proportion which they had been 
accustomed to receivei Profits and wages then are affected toge¬ 
ther, by the diminution of the whole produce to be divided; they 
are farther affected (bpt in opposite oirections) by the proportion 
in which the produce is shared. The political economists have 
dwelled too exclusively on. the latter circumstance; the author of 
England and America, has leaned perhaps a little too much to 
the former. The reader will do well to keep both in view. 

We are now prepared to look a little more closely at our sub¬ 
ject. What old countries especially require is land. Capital 
and labour they have in abundance—in excess. But what is 
meant by this constantly repeated assertion of the excess or re¬ 
dundancy of labour and capital, and especially of the former ? 
All that can be meant is, that diey are in excess, as compared 
with land. If we say labour is in excess, we may mean as 
compared with capital ; but when we say capital is in excess, we 
cannot mean as compared with labour, because wages continue 
at a minimum rate. Speaking then of capital alone, or conjointly 
mth labour, as being in excess, we can only refer to land. 

Now in some countries there is as yet nothing but land; in 
others land is so abundant that it may be said practically to be 
without limit. 'ITiese are called new countries. Of these 
countries the wants are labour and capital; sometimes we hear. 
complaints of the want of tl^ one, sometimes of the want of the 
other. As the capitalist has generally a louder voice than the 
Iaboui*er, or to speak more by the card, has better means, of 
making his voice neard, the most coptaqt cry is want of ktanids. 
If however hands be wanting, we may quite sure coital 
will avoid the spot Capital and Idbour are therefere the wants 
of “ new countries.” 

Old countries, then, having what new countries want^ and 
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wanting what new countries have; it follows that if an inter¬ 
change can be brought about, both countries will be benefitedr 
To bring about this interchange is the problem sought to be 
solved in all systems of colonization. 

We need not remind the reader that in using the term inter¬ 
change, we speak S 9 mewhat metaphorically. The land cannot 
be moved, it is true, but beftents arising from its use can. 
Mahomet, the reader will recollect, solved the difficulty by 
** going to the mountain.” In like manner, labour and capitm 
must be moved to the abundant held, and on such conditions as 
to benefit the country parting therewith* The benefit should 
be mutual, or the country not benefited will cry out. Moreover, 
if our system be so baci as to be injurious to both, it is quite 
clear we shall have friends rio where. 

Colonization, then, is the removal of a portion of the capi¬ 
tal and labour of a country where both are in excess, to a 
country where either they do not exist, or are deficient. 

. Keeping the doctrine above laid down constantly in view,— 
we mean the doctrine of proportional wages and profits as well 
as gross wages and profits, the object to be sought must be to 
produce or retain in both the colonizing and the colonized coun- 
tiy that due prbportion between land, capital, and labour, which 
is likely to produce the maximum of comfort to all parties. If 
we send away labour only, there can be no successful esta¬ 
blishment in the new country, for want of the co-operation of 
capital. If we send away capital only, it is powerless in the 
n^w country without labour, tlie labourers at home are injured 
by a reduction of proportional wages; and, if production be 
impaired, by a reduction of gross wages also. All our former 
systems of colonization proceeded on a plan to embody all pos¬ 
sible evils. They promoted the transfer of both labour and 
capital, it is true, but they all interposed an insuperable barrier 
against the co-operation of labour and capital- They made the 
capitalist work alone, and the labourer work alone, and the 
result was always poverty and sometimes femine. Let us cite a 
recent cilse of colonization on wrong principles, from the Evi¬ 
dence of iT. G. Wakefield, Esq., before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, the Report of which we have placed 
among the works* at the head of this article:— * 

** 590. Chairman,) What do you consider the most sb'iking prac¬ 
tical evil resulting frcAn too great a profusion in granting land?—The 
most striking, because it happens to be the last,* is the new settlement 
of Swan River in Western Australia. 

591. In what way is that the most striking!—That colony, which 
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vas founded witli a general hope in diis country, amongst very intelli¬ 
gent persons of all descriptions, that it would be a most prosperous 
colony, has all but perishea. It has not quite perished, but the popu¬ 
lation is a great deal less than the number of emigrants; it has been a 
diminishing' population since its foundation. The greater part of the 
capital which was taken out (and that was very large) has disappeared 
altogether, and a great portion of Jthe labourer# taken out (and they 
were a very considerable number) have emigrated a second time to 
Van Diemen 8 Land and New South Wales.. The many disasters which 
befel this colony (for some people did actually die of hunger,) and the 
destruction of the colony taken out to the Swan River, and the second 
emigration of the people who went out, appear to me to be accounted 
for at once by the manner in which land was granted. The first grant 
consisted of .Ci00,000 acres to an individual, Mr. Peel. That grant was 
marked out upon the map in England—.'300,000 acres were taken round 
about the port or landing-place. It was quite impossible for Mr. Peel 
to cultivate ,500,000 acres, or a hundredth part of the grant; but 
others were of course necessitated to go beyond his grant, in order to 
take their land. So that the first operation in that colony was to create 
a great desert, to mark out a large tract of land, and to say, ‘ this is a 
desert—no man shall come here; no man shall cultivate this laud.' So 
far dispersion was produced, because upon the terms on which Mr. 
Peel obtained his land, land was given to the others. The Governor 
took another 100,000 acres, another person took 80,000 acres; and the 
dispersion was so great, that, at lasl^ the settlers did not know where 
they were; that is, each settler knew that he was wliere he was, but he 
coulcLoot tell where any one else was; and, therefore, he did not know 
his own position. That was why some people died of hunger; for, 
though there was an ample supply of food at the governor’s house, the 
settlers did not know where the governor was, and the governor did not 
know where the settlers were. Then, besides the evils resulting from 
dispersion, there occurred what 1 consider almost a greater one; which 
is, the separation of the people and the want of combinable labour. 
The labourers, on finding out that land could.be obtained with the 
greatest facility, the labourers taken out under contracts, under engage¬ 
ments which assured the^^ of very high wages if they would labour 
during a certain time for wages, immediately laughed at their masters. 
Mr. Peel carried altogether about three hundred persons, men, women, 
and children. Of thos^ three hundred persons, about sixty were able 
labouring men. In six months after his arrival he had nobdHy even to 
make his bed for him, or to fetch him water from the river. ^He was 
obliged to make his own bed,, and to fbteh water for himself, and to 
light his own fire.*^ All the laborers had left him. Thee^apital, there¬ 
fore, which he took qut, viz. implements of ^sbaodry, seeds and stock, 
^jpecially stock, imtne^ately perished; without shepherds to take care 
of the sheep, the sheep wmidered and were lost,; eaten by the native 
dogs; killed by the natives and by scmie of the other colonists, very 
likely by his own workmcoi; but they, were destroyed; his seeds- pe¬ 
rish^ on pie beach; his houses were of go use^ his wooden homes 












^ to fitobet hi jfH^dnb toj;t co'iito ipqi be p^lO^Wy ^ece 
i^te uiS^bdi toUiad eo tha bWbh. ThisVas the caaei^th 
liuliEq ^eiM^hlllf.' labeurers, obtaining:, land very leadfly) 
log a^nt to fit upog locationg for themsdTee, and^ to efttabtish 
thclmsAyee radepentfen^y, reiry soon separated ^hezDsdre^lnto isolated 
ftolilie4^ into may be'^tlrmed cotters, wiUi a very lar^ extent of 
iabd» something like fhe Irish oo^ters, but having,,instead of'a very 
smaU piece of lend, a large extent of land. £very one was sepMvted, 
and very soon fell into the greatest distress. Fldiing'toto the greatest 
distress, they returned to their masters, and insist^ •upon the AilfiU 
ment of the agreements upon which they bad gone out} but then 
Mr Peel said, all ray capital is gone: you have ruined me by desert- 
ibg me, by breaking your ehgageraents, 'tod you now in^st upon 
my observing the e^igagemients, when you yourselves have deprived 106 
of the means of doing so.' They wanted to hang him, and he ran 
awSy to a distance, where he seereted hiraself for a time, till they were 
carried off to Van Diemen's Laud, where ^y obtained food, and 
where, by the vray^ land was not obtainid>le by any means with so great 
facility as at the Svran Kiver,”—^p. 53-4. 


Hie above extract clearly points out the vicious principle of 
all former methods of colonizing. Land was made as cheap as 
possible. It 'was given to whomscAever might ask for it; witli all 
sorts of conditidns it is true, but which conditions never were 
fuld^led, simply because it was impossible tlrey should be ful¬ 
filled. The most prorament and most common condirion was 
that the settler shoUld clear and cultivate a certain small p^hpot* 
tion of his lot. In some few cases this was done; but how could 
it always be done» if the man with tools and seed cpuid xmt 
prevml upon the man with hands only—the labourer, to work for 
nim, whilst the latter could not prevail upon the former to giant 
the loan of his tools and seeds on any terms. “Oh! tjbe chpi* 
talist should engage labourers on contract.** To this the fate of 
Mr. Peel sunpUes an answer, but it had been Hoswcred by a 
thousand failures before Mr. Peel thought of colonizing th^ 
Swan River. . • 

A very moderate degree of reflection tdamld convince us that 
this mus(|be the case wWrever land is giVim away Or sold for ^ 
price meiSy nominal. In old countries the possession of lanH is 
looked to as the highest objem of ambition. It gives wealth, power, 
station, nearly every thing in short that is cwordi desiring. 
Hence the first desire of an industrious settler in a new country 
is to become an hid^ndent freeholder. High^wages are OfTered 
tiim, he scorns tbem^ lie will have land.. He is reminded that he 
bag no plough, not a bushel of seed, not a weefc*B supply of provi- 
nons. No matters became out to be free^ not a slave:—be will 
have land. Landacoonfingly he takes. It may happen that by 




dint of mueh toil and liaH privation, he* doe& matit^ to^ext^^ ^ 
some %)absistence from the soil| but i:huat pass tiLway4>e9Qfe 
he can place himself and his fanni^ in ^ state of ease. H|s 
neighbours too, if neighbours they can be palled,'are ^ much lUi 
the same state. They, like him, are isolated, and although tl^ 
may on important occasions meet and ass^t each other, stHi, 
generally speaking, there is not much oo^opetatiomand combina^ 
tion amongst them. ^ ^ 

The settler adth capital is not much better off than tlie mere " 
labourer. So much capital as he and his family can, emj^Ioy is 
efficient} the rest is lost for want of hands. Mr, Peel hi%ht 
have found use for one of his spades certainly—tlie test, were 
they ninety-nine or nine hundred and uinety-nine, were useless,^ 
In short, to allow every man to take land is to sever the bundle 
of sticks; the remedy coiibists in requiring an uniform price 
per acre for all land without exception. How this remedy would 
work, so as constantly to secure the due proportk>n oetweeir 
people, capital, and land, we^roceed to show. 

A price for land must necessarily compel every man to labour 
,for hire until he shall liave sqyed a sufficient sum to enable him 
to possess himself of land; and thus a constant supply of labour 
will be afforded. This security of a supply of labour operates at 
once upon the ca^Htalist. He is no longer deterred from colo¬ 
nizing by the dread of a fate similar to that of Mr. Peel and of 
many others. Once in the new country, with a conviction that 
‘labour wiU be forthcdraing, he offers in the shape of wages far 
more than the labourer could possibly draw from the soil by his 
own unaided labour. «. 

To fulfil the desired conditions of a due supply of both capitaf 
and labour, and at the same time to prevent aisperslon, the price 
must be “ sufficient, but not more than sufficient.” I'liis “golden 
mean,” as Mr. Wakefield in his evidence calls it, will of course 
differ under different circumstances, and must be determined by 
trial. There is no difficulty in this. If the first price fixed be* 
too low, two evils will take place. Labourers will cease, too early, 
to labour for hire; the ctvoperation of the capitalist and labourer, 
and the necessary combination of labour, will be thereby pre¬ 
vented; and landf speculators will be induced to obtain land with 
a view to having the same in a de^jert state. •To such an extent 
has this latter evil gone in the* Canadas, that nearly all the 
most eligible lands are out of the hands of government and in 
the hands of a parcel of jobbing officials. On the other hand, 
if the price be too high, ml the evils incidental to old countries 
would be brought aTOuL Labourers would be compelled to 
work for hire for an indefinite time, without diope of obtaining 
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the much desired land; they would therefore have but small 
inducement to leave their native country. Neither woul<| capi¬ 
talists have any motive to colonize; for, although the existing 
stock of labourers would be at their mercy, there would be no 
hope of a new supply. In ^ort, too high a price would act as 
a tax on the land, and therefore as a limitation of the held of 
production. In other words, itVould convert a new into an old 
country, by “ confining the settlers within a space inconveniently 
narrow.” This is of course supposing tliey would be so con¬ 
fined. If they would not, we should have the high price inc^ie- 
rative; that is, squatting without the pale of the settlement 
would take place, and all the evils of dispersion would arise from 
the system intended to prevent it Here then we have a beacon 
on each side of us to warn us from too high as well as too low a 
price ; and whea no capitalist wanted a labourer, and no labourer 
wanted employment, when the moment a labourer could pur¬ 
chase more land than he himself could cultivate, that he also could 
find a labourer, then it might be safely affirmed that we had hit 
upon the golden mean, 

“ This golden mean obviates every species of bondage; by providing 
combinable labour; it renders industry very productive, and maintains 
both high wages and high profits; it makes the colony as'attractive as 
possible botli to capitalists and labourers; and not merely to those, but 
also, by bestowing on the colony the better attributes of an old society, 
to those who have a distaste to the primitive condition of new colonies 
heretofore.”— Colonization of New Zealandf p. 15. ‘ 

The resort of this first principle of colonization, namely, the 
sale of lands, necessarily carries with it this result—that a con¬ 
siderable sum of money is placed at the disposal of the colony.* 
In the United States of America, where the price of land is 
considered to be below thq, ^‘golden mean,*’ where dispersion 
takes place to a considerable extent, a sum of twenty-four mil¬ 
lions of dollars (£5,000,000 sterling) was received into the 
Treasury in 1836. As the revenue derivable from other sources 
paid the expenses of government, the land revenue was a surplus. 
In any colony where land is abundant, and where government is 
economically conducted, a similar result must occur. In South 
Australia, where the first year’s expenses are limited to £ 5,000, 
the land fund mustfiecessarily yield a. lar^ surplus. Such must, 
indeed, be the case in any colony established on the principles 
we are advocating, • Hence we come to the question;—liow does 
the new system of goloiuzation propose to employ this fund ?— 
We answer, in conveying labourers to the colony. 

The principle of salem itself stmposes the transfer of capital 
to thq colony; the employment of the purchase-mbney in the 
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manner indicated, provides for the transfer of the due propor» 
ti<m of labour. If no guarantee of a supply of labour were held 
out, capitalists would not buy land, no one would be found to 
bid the upset price. It is only by thus employing the land fund, 
that the **sumcient price” can be perpetually t^ted. If we 
could suppose the possibility of JInding a sdt of capitalists who 
would continue to buy land without any such guarantee, who 
would, in short, submit to the squandering of their money by a 
set of colonial ofhcials; the evil would be great to this country. 
Capital would here diminish, and the labourers would suffer from 
a diminution of proportional wi^es, as already explained. The 
preservation of the “ golden mean” in the new country, acts ad¬ 
vantageously in the old; it provides that there be no transfer of 
capit^ without a concurrent transmission of labour. 

** These, then, are the two rtiain features of the new system; that 
the disposal of waste or public land should be by sale only, and at a 
sufficient price for the objects in view; and that the purchase money 
of* land should be employed as an emigration fund .”—Colonization of 
New 'Zealand, p. 17. 

The grand object to be attained in managing the expenditure 
of this fund, is to make the greatest possible impressionjj^ but in 
opposite directions, on the population of both the old and the 
new qpiintry. We have seen that in old countries, whilst both 
capitmists and labourers are continually suffering by the dimi¬ 
nished return from the land, labourers are liable to a farther 
deterioration of condition by the tendency of their own numbers 
to increase faster than the means of employing them. In new 
countries, on the other hand, the converse state of things pre¬ 
vails. Whilst the productiveness of capital and labour must for 
a considerable time continue at its maximum, there is an addi¬ 
tional tendency in labour to fly from \t8 co-operation whh 
capital;—the labouring class being rapidly converted into capi- 
tansts by the facility of saving. In other words, there is a per¬ 
petual tendency to an advance of proportional wages. The 
remedy is to accelerate the transfer or labour by means of selec¬ 
tion as to age and sex, hnd so convey the greatest germ of increase 
at the least expense. 

On all former systems of'emigration, it was absurd to hope to 
make any impression on the |>opulation of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Taking the population at 24,000,000 the power of 
increase is not less than 6^,000 annually. - The actual increase, 
however, is only 180,000; and the only reason why the full 
power of increase does not operate is because the means of 
subsistence is limited. If any increase of marriages and births 
were to take plaee, there would be a correspdhding increase oC 
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mortality* The increasing means of subsistence will permit an 
uinual increase of 180,000 and no more. If any sudden addition 
were made to the means, the power of increase would make fresh 
exertions up to at least 800,000, and perhaps even more. Hie 
average increase of population in America, by means of procreation 
alone, has been for £ century equal to the maximum above stated. 
In the most favoured situations the iricrease has been equal to 
a proportion of 1,000,000 annually, for a population equal to 
that of the British isles. 

With this power of increase, then, we should not make any 
effect on population by means of a promiscuous emigration, until 
we have gone beyond 620,000; for there would still remain a power 
of increase equal to the production of the number which the 
annual increase of our means of subsistence was adequate to 
support. To keep population stationary, at least 800,000 would 
require to be removed annually; and it Was on account of the 
utter impossibility of doing this, that Mr. Wilmot Horton*s scheme 
of emigration by families failed. 

By selection, however, the attainment of the object comes at 
once within the limits of probability. Out of a given number 
of persons, the procreative power resides in a portion only of 
the whdle number. We are not about to investigate the exact 
proportion,—that is the business bf those who are busied in 
investigating the average expectation of life, and other features 
exhibited by our population. All we wish the reader to admit is 
that the procreative power resides in a portion of the population, 
and that, therefore, the removal of that portion will be as efficient, 
considered in reference both to the old and the new country, as the 
removal of the whole. But the economy of selection may be pushed 
farther than this, by removing the young couples which annually 
reached the age of puberty. The result would be that we should 
absolutely destroy the germ of increase in a small number of 
years. In twenty-^five years the population would consist of 
persons above forty and under fifteen. Children would almost 
cease to be born, and in fifteen years more there would be only 
persons over fifty-five years of age; whilst the recipient country 
would exhibit a population in its maximum state of efficiency. 

The voluntary emigration from this country has occasionally 
extended to an amoufit sufficient, if selected, to have produced 
the most marked efiects on population. In 1882 the emigration 
to America was at least 110,000, to say nothing of that which 
took place to Australia, the Cape, and other colonies. This imm* 
ber cqnsisted of person of all ages, and of an undue proportion 
of males; it was, therefore, not more 'efficient than a selected 
emigration of 20,000 or 25,000. Had the emigration of 1882, 
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(at least li?0,000 to all the colonies,) been selected, it would have 
been as efficient as a promiscnous emigration of between 700,000 
and 800,000. 

With regard to an excess of males the effects are most 
disastrous, not merely on population but on morality. The 
horrible results produced by this single ^ror in the art of 
colonizing in New South Walw woula scarcely be credited. 
These results are of a nature to preclude us from farther alluding 
to them. The effect of such disproportion on population, however, 
should be clearly understood. This we shall do in the words of a 
Canadian Newspaper, being an extract from a statistical account 
of the population of Upper Canada in 1832. 

“ Our present population,” says the writer, “ is 260,992, consisting of 

Males. 137.859 

Females.123,133 

Deficiency of females - - * 14',726 

* Proportion of Males to Females - 1119 to 1000 

The effect of this great deficiency must materially reduce the rate of 
increase below that which would be exhibited by an equal proportion 
of the sexes. Its injurious effect on the population is far greater than 
is indicated by the numbers, inasmuch as it promotes incontinence to an 
extent sufficient, we should say, to destroy the fecundity of as many 
more. To reduce tlie statement to figures: our population of 260,992, 
consisting of 137,859 males, and 123,133 females—that, is wanting 
14,726 females—would only be as prolific as a population of 216,814< 
equally proportioned, instead of one of 24^,266. In other words there 
would be perpetually 14,726 females and 29,452 males wholly inope¬ 
rative in continuing the race.” 

Want of selection, united with dispersion, was the reason why 
the first 20,000 emigrants to Virginia were reduced to less thaii 
2,000 in 20 years; and the population of New South Wales has 
hitherto been kept down by the same means. When we deal 
with live stock we do not act so absurdly. There we observe a 
careful selection, both, as to age and sex. Imagine a New South 
Wales sheep breeder taking out three or four males to every 
female. Why he would be laughed to scorn for his absurdity; 
but let us hear the abfe author of the system on this point:— 

" In any colony the immedit^ effect of selecting young couples for 
emigration would be to diminish ven* much the ordinary cost of adding 
to ffie population of the colony. The pasimge of young couples would 
not cost more than that of any other class, or of all claims mixed ; but 
along with the young couples the colony woiild gain the greatest possilde 
germ of future increase. The settlers of New South Wales, who in 
toe course of a few years have made the colony to swarm with sbei^ 
ffid not import lambs or old sheep; still less did they import a large 
proportion dof rams. They have imported altogether a very small 
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number of sheep compared with the vast number now in the colony. 
Their object was the production in the colony of the greatest number of 
sheep by the importation of tlie least number, or, in other words, at the 
least cost; and this object they accomplished by selecting for importa¬ 
tion those animals which, on account of their sex and age, were fit to 
produce the greatest^number of young in the shortest time. If a like 
selection were made of the persona to be brought to a colony, with the 
purchase money of waste land, the land bought, it is evicient, would 
become as valuable as it could ever become, much more quickly than 
if the emigrants should be a mixture of persons of all ages. In the 
former case not only would the emigrants be all of them of the mast 
valuable class as labourers, but they would be of a class fit to produce 
the most rapid increase of people in the colony; to create, as soon as 
possible, in places now desert, a demand for fooc^ fuf i^he raw materials 
of manufacturers, for accommodation land and for building ground. 
The buyer of new land, therefore, would have his purchase money laid 
out for him in the way best of all calculatcd.to be of service to him.” 
England and America^ vo\, ii, i). ^1^-214;. * * * * * 

By the proposed selection of emigrants, moreover, as the greatest 
quantity of relief from excessive numbers would be comprised in the 
removal of the least number of people, the maximum of good from 
emigration would be obtained not only with the minimum of cost, but, 
what is far ihore important, with the minimum of painful feeling. 
All tiiat old people and children suffer more than other people, from 
a long voyage, would be avoided. Those only M'oiild remove who were 
already on the move to a new home; those only to whom on account of 
their youth and animal spirits separation from birth-place would be the 
least painful; those only who had just formed the dearest connexion ; 
and one not to be severed but to be made happy by their removal. 
And thus the least degree of painful feeling would be suffered by the 
smallest possible niftnber of people." ib, p. 230. • * * * 

Each mniale would have a special protector from the moment of her 
departure from home. No man would have any excuse for dissolute 
habits. All the evils which have so often sprung from a disproportion 
between the sexes would be avoided. Every pair of emigrants would 
have the strongest motive for industry, steadiness, and thrift. In a 
colony thus peopled there would scarcely be any single men or single 
wom^n; nearly the whole population w*ould consist of married men and 
women,bo}'8and girls,and children. For mary years the proportion.of 
children to grown up people would be greater than was ever known 
eitioe Shem', Ham, and Japhet were surrounded by tlieir little ones. 
The colony would be an immense nursery, and all being at ease, without 
being scattered, would affiml the finest opportunity that ever occurred 
to see what may be done for society by universal education. That must 
be a narrow breast in wbidi the lak consideration does not nuae some 
generous eftiotion.”—Wi. 

We shall coRchide this branch of the subject with a quotation 
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from the evidence of Mr. Wakefield, given before the Waste 
Lands (>>mmittee. In answer to a question froopi thp Chairman, 
relative to selection, Mr. Wakefield says ;— 

<‘898. T once made a calculation by which it appeared to* me, that 
if all the convicts who had been sent to New South Wales had been 
young persons, in an equal proportion of the sefces, just arrived at the 
age of maturity, the population of New South Wales would have bee n 
500,000, instead of what it actually was when 1 made the calculation, 
50,000. It appeared to me that the selection of emigrants would 
enable you in the course of a certain number of years (about 48 years 
was I think the term of my calcidation) to place in the colony ten times 
as many people, with any given sum, as you could place there without hny 
selection at all: or rather, perhaps, in chat case, I ought to say with a bad 
selection, for in New South Wales the worst possibleselectiou was made; 
a large proportion of males, and women past the age of child-bearing, 
and when not so aged, yet in a situation where the great excess of 
males puts marriage of child-bearing altogether out of the question. 
That was the worst possible selection; but the difference between the 
best and worst appeared to me to be as ten to one.’* * * • * 

“.899. (Mr. Roebuck.) ‘ Do not yon think that there is a slight 
inadvertence of expression, ‘ you woula be able to place in the colony a 
larger number of persons ?' do you not mean that you would be able to 
carry out the means of increasing the future population to a greater 
degree ?’—* I ought to have used the expression ' to establish in the 
colony;' for the object is to establish the largest number in the colony 
by means of the removal of the smallest number.’ ” 

We have dwelt at some length on the effect of the principle 
of selection, and on the neglect thereof, from the strong sense 
we entertain of its practical importance. We have now only to 
offer a few observations on what we shall call the time-saving 
feature of the plan. 

Unless some mode of providing an immediate emij^ration fund 
be adopted, it is quite clear that the plan of colonization as a 
whole, could not be carried into effect. One part of the scheme 
would lag behind the other, and the whole might be wrecked 
with the means of relief within sight. By means of anticipating 
the future sales of lamd, however, or raising money by way of 
loan on the security of future sales^ the whole effect of the system 
could be produced at once. In founding tlie colonv of South 
Australia, both these plans have been edopted with complete 
success. Sales of land were made in London to emigrating ca¬ 
pitalists, and the money so raised was expended in providing the 
means of sending out selected emigrants. *The South Australian 
act authorized the Commissioners to raise £20^000 by way of 
loan, and that £85,000 should be raised by land sales before the 
colony sl\ould be established. The conditions of the act were 
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speedily fuliiiled, and all accounts from the colony* warrant us in 
aiming that the first application of the principles of colonization 
which form the “ New British System,’* has been abundantly 
successfnl. A community, small it is true, but complete in all 
its parts, has been established (we use the word advisedly) in the 
d^ert All the elements of civilization are there transplanted 
at once. A scientific institution—the growth of an advanced 
state of society—was formed in London before the first ship 
sailed. This society even commenced its sittings in London, 
carrying out with it not merely a stock of scientific instruments 
and the groundwork of a library, blut even a record of its transac¬ 
tions. 'Fhe first number of the South Australian newspaper was 
printed in London-; the second, printed in the colony, has already 
been received. The science and literature of South Australia 


were too impatient in their character to wait for the establbh- 
nient of the colony. They, like the oth<^ parts of the system, 
have found it necessary to work by anticipation. 

We have now said all we think necessary on the principles of 
colonization. They are, ^e beg to remind the reader, three in 
number, namely— 

1. That land be sold at a sufficient price to secure the due 
proportion between labour, capital, and land. 

5?. That the proceeds constitute an emigration fund. 

3. That emigration be selected as to age and sex, so as to 
remove the greatest germ of increase at a given cost. 

To enable these principles to be applied together, a fund must 
be raised by anticipation. This cannot be called a principle, 
but we have taken leave to designate it the “ time-saving fea¬ 
ture*’ of the plan—a term which best explains the nature of its 
operation. We now conclude this first portion of our task, by 
strongly recommending the reader to examine the works which 
we have placed at the head of this article. The first is wort^ 
of perusal on many grounds, and the evidence of Mr. E. G. 
WaKcfield in the second, contains the latest development of 
that gentleman’s views of a system, the authorship of which will 
one day entitle him to the gratitude of unborn millions, of great 
' ^iid fiowerful nations. 

Hitherto we have been enga^^ in discussing principles,* we 
now come to the application of those principles to a particular 
case: our remaining pages will be devoted to the examination of 
the question as to the adaption of New Zealand as a fit and 
proper field for the application of the new system. 

The especial feature which adapts a country for the purpotes 
of colonization, is the abundance of land compared with popula¬ 
tion. This we sliall presently see New Zealand jemiiiently 
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possesses. When we saw that land is the chief requisitLwe nf 
conrse mean land capable of yielding a better return to r|bd\ir 
than the average ot that- under cmtivation in tho, colonizing 
country. There is plenty of “ land” in the Arctic region, in the 
African deserts, in Arabia Petrsea, but it is not sUch land as men 
are wont to seek. What they want is neiliier the “ sandy” nor 
the “ rockyit is the “ happy.” They want land of con¬ 
siderable fertility, under a climate favourable to production. 

The accounts which travellers give us, bear witness that New 
Zealand fulfils these conditions. 

New Zealand comprises two islands, called North and South 
Island. The latter is the larger of the two, and if they were 
placed side by side, instead of end to end, they might have well 
been namcKl Austral Britain. In dimensions they do not fall 
much short of our islands, and in ntitural fertility of soil, and 
especially in climal^, they are superior, being seven or eight 
hundred miles nearer the equator than we are. They are the 
nearest land to our antipodes. This general statement will be 
easily understood if the reader will take the trouble to turn first 
to a map of the world, and then to the most authentic map of 
the country itself. The following extract from the work placed 

last on our list, will sufBciently bear out our statement. 

« 

The islands of New Zealand are situated between the 34th and 
48th degrees of south latitude,— and the 166th and 179th degrees of 
east longitude. They are the lands nearest to the antipodes of Great 
Britain ;—a central point taken in Cook's Strait, wliich separates, and 
is about equidistant from the northern and southern extremities, of the 
two principal'islands, being seven hundred miles from the antipodes of 
London, with the advantage of being to that extent nearer to the 
equator. ***** 

" In shape it is an irregular and straggling oblong: and in detached 
position from the nearest continents, New Zealand bears some resem¬ 
blance to the British Isles. It resembles them in other matters of 
greater importance. Like them, surrounded by the sea, it possesses 
the same means of ready communication and of rapid conveyance to 
all parts of its coasts; and the same facilities for an extensive trade, 
within its numerous Bays and rivers. The temperature of the warmer 
latitudes in which it is placed, is influenced or regulated, as in Gitftft 
Britain, by the refreshing and invigorating sea breezes, and the w^e 
line of coast abounds with flsh, in great variety and of great delicacy. * * 

*' By the latest, and, it is believed, the moat accurate account, the 
area of the Northern Island is computed At forty thousand English 
square miles, while that of the Southern —of which Stewait’e 

Island may be considered an appendage,—considerably more than 
one third larger. The extent of the two islands must be at least 
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ninety-fire thousand English square miles, or above tixty millions of 
square acres, 

“ The face of the country presents many striking objects to arrest 
and engage attention. There is a range of vast mountains traversing 
the centre of the whole length of one island, and the greater part of the 
other;—^bays and harbours are scattered in profusion along the shores 
of both islands:—and *there is a continual succession of rivers and 
lakes, extensive forests, valleys, open country and plains, from one end 
of the islands to the other. 

“ The mountains of New Zealand stretch along the centre of the 
Southern Island, for its whole length, and along the better half of the 
Northern Island; and sloping gradually down towards the sea level, 
leave an immense extent of forest, plain, and pasture, on both sides of 
the mountain range, between it and the sea. A few of the smaller 
mountains are barren or clothed with fern; but by far the greater 
number are covered, up to the range of perpetual snow, by magnificent 
timber of enormous size, and of great variety of Jsinds. 

** These mountains, from their vicinity to all parts of the island, and 
their great elevation, exercise a constant and most beneficial influence 
on the climate and vegetation. The clouds which collect on their 
lofty summits, descend and disperse in refreshing and never failing 
showers, over the whole extent of the country. Hence the Inxuriance 
and rapidity of vegetation; the never-fading foliage of the trees, and 
the equal temperature and salubrity of the climate throughout the 
whole year. Innumerable streams descend from them, on both sides, 
supplied from the perpetual snows, on their summits, and collecting 
into deep and navigable rivers, fall into the sea, on both sides of the 
island, at a distance from their source, in some instances of two hun¬ 
dred, and in several of above a hundred miles. To the same cause 
may be ascribed the absence of droughts and hot winds, which con¬ 
stantly threaten, and too often blight, the crops and pastures of some 
parts of Australia. In fine, from all accounts that have been obtained, 
the climate of New Zealand would seem to combine the warmth of 
southern Italy with the refreshing moisture and bracing atmosphere of 
the English Channel.”— British Colonization of New Zealand^ pp. 
75-79. 

From the above extract we leai-n that the islands contain at 
least 60,000,(X)0 of square acres of land. What proportion is lit 
for cultivation is not stated; but as the vegetation is luxuriant,” 
foliar “ never-failing,” and the mountains ^ magnificently 
timbered up to the very margin of perpetual snow,” we may fiurly 
assume that New Z^and nas not more than her due maie of 
the rocky and the sandy. 

Over this fine cou^titry is scattered a mere handful of people. 
Xn the work we are.now making use of, we do not see the 
number stated, but various estimates of the population have been 
made, ranging from 100,000 to 150,000. To say that the 
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country is extensive enough fer a population of a hundred times 
the larger number, is to speak far within the truth. 

The native tribes of New Zealand are of course the masters of 
the soil. Now it is proposed Iw the New Zealand Association 
to obtain fiom the natives a sufficient breadth of land for the 
purpose of colonization; not as the majority of the early set¬ 
tlers in America effected a similar object—not by driving, the 
natives, like noxious beasts,' from the fairest spots—not by the 
united aid of ardent spirits and gunpowder—not Iw “ extin¬ 
guishing tlieir titles” after the modern American fashion j but, 
m imitation of the high-minded and excellent Penn, by fair and 
honourable purchase, or by the voluntary concession of the 
natives. The proposal is to obtain from the native chiefs, not a 
right of sovereignty over the whole territory, but simply both a 
right of property and a right of sovereignty over a sufficient 
quantity of land foi*the purpose contemplated. That is, recog¬ 
nizing the sovereignty of the native tribes over so much of the 
territory as they may choose to retain, but taking care that over 
so much thereof as they may freely and voluntary alienate, the 
sovereignty, as well as the property, is transferred. The views 
of the Association are tliiis expressed. 

“-In all our proceedings, the national independence of the 

New Zealanders, already acknowledged by the British Goverhment in 
the appointment of a resident, and the recognition of a New Zealand 
flag, must be carefully respected, and especially^ that we should not 
attempt to convert any part of the country into British territory with¬ 
out tneir fuUt free, and perfectly understanding consent and approval. 
This we should term a principle of the association, if it were not obvi¬ 
ously a consequence of the principles before laid down. 

** But although property in land, and the scTvereign rights of the 
chiefs, will be established by native institutions; and ‘although die diflerent 
tribes, in concert with and represented by theii» chiefs, are, not merely 
willing, but anxious to make cessions of territory for the purpose of 
British colonization, yet, from the want of any central native autho¬ 
rity—in consequence of the complete independence upon each other 
of the several tribes—it is impossible that the whole territory as re¬ 
spects property in Itnd, or the sovereignty of the whole territory as 
respects government, should be at once ceded to the British Crown. 
It is only by a gradual process, that the advantages of regular govern¬ 
ment can be extended to tlie whole of New Zealand. 

“ The first step will be, to obtain from those trib^ which are already 
disposed to part with their land mid rheir sovereign rights, certain poi*- 
lions of territory, which would become of her Majesty's forei^ 
possessions. Here British settlements woulcf b<! formed with reguw 
government. And then it is proposed, that all persons'residing within 
the British parts of New Zealand, should enjoy the rights mid pnvi- 
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legeaof the rest of her Me^Jesty s subjects. The natives would part'with 
land, which they scarcely know how to culUvate, and with a dominion 
whihh they are incapable of exercising beneficially; and in return* they 
would obtain* besides the price in money or goods actually paid for the 
lands ceded, all the rights of British subjects, with the advantages, not 
merely of protection against other British subjects, but also the foster^ 
ing care of a power delioerately exerted with a view to placing them* 
as soon as possible, on terms of intellectual, moral, and social equality 
with the colonists.”— Br. Colonization of New Zealand, p. 54. 

Of the Ifiore than willingness—of the eager desire of the New 
2yealanders to divest themselves of a portion, both of their pro¬ 
perty in the soil, and their sovereignty, the work before us con¬ 
tains ample evidence. They, in fact, entertain exalted ideas of 
the powers possessed by Europeans, and, on all occasions, they 
evince a desire for an active intercourse with Great Britain, 
purely for the advantage which such intercqprse carries with it. 
There is scarcely a year in which some New Zealanders do not 
travel to this country to learn; and the facility with which they 
practise various mechanical arts, is acknowledged by all who have 
written about them. The following extract from the “ Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge,” is long enough to require an apology 
from us:—our apology is, that it contains more in a given space, 
concerning the New Zealanders, than we have been able to meet 
with elsevmere. 

** Of all the people constituting the great Polynesian family* the 
New Z^ealandei's have, of late years, attracted the largest proportion of 
public attention. Their character exhibits, with remarkable boldness 
of relief, many both of tHte virtues and vices of the savage state. They 
present a striking contrast to the timid and luxurious Otaheitans, and 
the miserable outcast of Australia. The masculine independence they 
at once manifested ip their first encounters with us, and the startling 
resistance they ofiered to our proud pre-eminence* served to stimulate 
the feelings of curiosity with which we are now accustL»med to regard 
them. The interest which they thus excite, is probably created in a 
great degree, by the prevailing disposition in our minds to regard with 
anxious attention any display of human power. The New Zealanders 
are not a timid nor a feeble people: from the days of their first inter¬ 
course with Europeans, they gave blow for blow. They did not stand 
still to be slaughtered like the Peruvians by the Spaniards; but they 
tried the strength of the club against .the flash of the musket. They 
have destroyed* sometimes treacherously* always cruelly* the people of 
mjany European vessels, from the days of their first discovery to our 
own times; but it would be difficult to say, that they had no justifica¬ 
tion in our aggressions*.whether immediate or recollected; or* at any 
rate* that they aid not strongly feel the necessity of self-defence on aU 
such occasions. 

They arc ignorant dof some of the commonest arts; their/slothing 
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ia rude, thdr ^ricolture imperfect; they have no knowledge of metals; 
writing is unknown to them; Mid yet they exhibit the keenest sense of 
the value of those acquirements which render Europeans so greatly 
their superiors. Many of the natives have voluntarily undertaken a 
voyage to England, that they might see the wonders of civilization; 
and when they have looked upon our fertile ^elds, our machines for 
the abridgment of human labous, and our manufactories, they have 
begged to be sent back to their own country, with the means of imi> 
tatin^ what their own progress enabled them to comprehend were 
blessings. 

“ Their passion is war; and they carry on that excitement in the 
most terrific way that the fierceness of man ever devised ; they devour 
their slaughtered enemies. And yet, they feel that this rude warfare 
may be assisted by the art of destruction which civilized men employ, 
and they came to us for the musket and the sword, to invade or to re¬ 
pel the invader. All these, and many more features of their character, 
shew an intellectual vigour, which is the root of ultimate civilization. 
They are not insensible to the arts of cultivated life as the New Hol¬ 
lander is—or wholly bound in the chains of superstition, which con- 
troul the efforts of the docile Hindoo, and hold his mind in thraldom. 
They are neither apathetic as the Turk, who believes that nothing can 
change the destiny of himself or his nation, nor self-satisfied as the poor 
Tartar, who said—* Were I to boast, it would be of that wisdom 1 have 
received from God; for, as on the one band, 1 yield to none'-in the 
conduct of war, so, on the other, 1 have my talent in writing, inferior, 
perhaps, only to them who inhabit the great cities of Persia or India. 
Of other nations unknown to me, 1 do not speak.’^ 

“ The New Zealander knows his own power as a savage; but he 
also knows, that the people of European communities have a much 
more extensive and durable power, which he is desirous to share. He 
h^ his instruments of bone, but he asks for iron ; he has his club, but 
he comes to us for a musket. Baubles he despises. He possesses the 
rude arts of savage nations in an eminent degree : he can carve elegantly 
in wood, and he is ti|,ttooed with a graceful minuteness, which is not 
‘ devoid of symmetrical elegance. Yet he is not insensible to the value 
of the imitative arts of Europeans, and he takes delight in our sculpt 
tures and paintings. His own social habits are unrefined—hia cookery 
is coarse—hb articles of furniture are rude; yet he adapts himself at 
once to the usages of the best English society, and displays that ease 
and self-Oonfidence, which are the peculiar marks of individual refine¬ 
ment. He exhibits little contradiction between his original condi¬ 
tio# of a cannibal at home, and lib assumed air of a gentleman here. 
Add to all this, that he b as capalde of friendship as of humanity, and 
we shall have no difficulty in perceiving, that the New Zealander pos¬ 
sesses a character which, at no distant peiiod, may become an example 
of the nq)idity with which the bu'barian may* be wholly refined, when' 
brought into contact with a nation which neitlier insults nor c^jHresaes, 


^ History of the Tartars, quoted in Fciig;iison's Civil History, 
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and whicli exhibits to him the influence of a benevolent religion in con* 
nexion with the force of practical knowledge/’ 

Here, then, we have a countir furnishing, not merely the 
grand requisite to European coIonization-Hand; but also a 
population of some extent, which has been fortunate enough to 
have given proof of thb possession of an energetic character, such 
as to make it worth our while to civilize, rather than to destroy., 
This is the true rationale of the matter. To talk of ourselves 
as “ a nation, which neither insults nor oppresses,” is a piece of 
the coarsest self-adulation. Wherever we have colonize^ there 
have we both insulted and oppr^sed. The negro we’ have for¬ 
cibly med: the American Indian we could not so use; him, 
therefore, we have destroyed. The “ influence of a benevolent 
religion,” has never been exerted to improve the worldly welfare 
of the natives, and the most speaking result of European inter¬ 
course is, that the coloured races have thereby been taught to 
paint their devil white.' The New Zealander has, by the energy 
of his character, taught us, that hc is neither to be used nor 
destroyed, so we must make a virtue of necessity, and civilize him. 

In their intercourse with Europeans, the New Zealanders 
have been subjected to the.influence of two classes of persons; 
first, to that of a lawless population, consisting of runaway 
sailors, and convicts from New South Wales—the very outcasts 
of an outcast society; and, second, to that of Christian mission¬ 
aries. Nothing can be more shocking, than the conduct of the 
majority of the Europeans settled in New 2^1and. In 1835, 
they numbered about two thousand, and the example set by 
them to the natives was a continued course of the most disgust¬ 
ing immorality—of the most revolting crimes. The second 
chapter of tlie work before us, gives a description of the outcast 
British population of the country, and if the reader desire more 
ample details, he may turn to the evidence cbllw ted by the com¬ 
mittee on Aborigines in British colonies. For our purpose, it 
will be sufficient to state, that the influence of this population 
has been, to foster and encourage all the vices of savage life, and 
to superadd those which areusually found accompanying civiliza¬ 
tion. Treachery has been encouraged to exercise itself with supe¬ 
rior cunning. . Murder has been taught to operate with Europ^n 
instruments. Tribe has been set upon tribe for the attainment 
of the most trifling objects. In short, on all occasions, the re¬ 
vengeful passions of the natives, so far from having been checked, 
have been made to subserve the purposes of the settlers. With 
this frightful load of etdl, however, it cannot be denied, Uiatsome 
advantages have been mixed up. Low, indeed, in knowledge, 
must be that European, who cannot teach something to a^savage. 
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The advantages derivable from traffic, have been exhibited 
the Europeans to the New Zealanders, and the practice of many 
of tlie arts of civilized life has also been impart^. That the in-> 
tercourse of the New Zealanders with this population, has not led 
to their total destruction, as a similar or rather much less vicious 
intercourse is rapidly doing in the case of (he American Indians, 
is owing chiefly to the superior energy of the character of the 
former, and to their peculiar susceptibili^ to the civilizing in¬ 
fluences—influences which the American Indian character seems 
to repel. “ On s^ennui dans le village”—said a young Huron— 
“ mais on ne s’ennui jamais dans les bois.’’ 

The influence exercised by the missionaries, is the second in¬ 
fluence to which we have alluded. Judging from the evidence 
presented by the volume before us, it is not too much to say, 
that all the moral improvement which has taken place may be 
attributed to the excttions of these cultivators of the great moral 
waste which the country in question presents. With these mis¬ 
sionaries the Association has wisely determined to co-operate. 

We are well aware that a prejudice exists in the minds of 
many persons of intelligence and sound judgment, against the 
employment of religious missionaries generally, as practical 
civilizers of the savage races. Our own knowledge leads us to 
believe that such prejudice, though often unwarrantably strong, 
is not wholly unfounded. The mere undertaking of such a 
mission presupposes a considerable degree of religious enthu¬ 
siasm, amounting not unfrequently to fanaticism. This is a 
mental state to which the weak in intellect and judgment are 
especially liable. ITie persons so afflicted—we cannot but so 
deem it—are apt to shut out all considerations but the spread of 
their peculiar religious dogmas. So long as they gain “profess¬ 
ing” converts, their sole end is attained. Sucli men may perhaps 
check, in some small degree, what they deem the sinful prac¬ 
tices of a savage, but they do not much contribute to his moral 
improvement; they do not so mould his mind, so improve his 
habits, so stretch nis knowledge, as to render him an improved 
instrument of happiness to himself and others. 

The New Zealand missionaries, however, are not of this 
vulgar-minded class. They haye shown themselves to be men 
of more enlarged benevolence. The good they have effected is 
abundantly conspicuous, an^ we repeat that the Associaticm has 
done wisely in securing their co-operatiop. 

Whilst we thus speak in decided terms pf the sound policy of 
co*operating with tlie missionaries, we can only tdfOrd a quaimedi 
approval to the church policy of the Association 

“ It is •proposed,^ says the * Plan,* “ to defriiy from the common 
fund of the colony, the expense of erecting places of worship* and of 
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paying the officiatitog ministers. * ♦ * In -the distribotfon of this 
portion of the colonial funds, no preference should be given to any 
one denomination of Christians. Whenever a certain number of 
fiimilies, either in the settlements or about to emigrate, should combine 
to form one congregation, they would be entitled to the means of 
erecting a place, of worship—whether church, ehapel, or meeting-house 
—and to a salary for their minister.”—p. 68. 


For a limited ])eriod;, this plan is perhaps not open to grievous 
objection; but when a eommunitv has attained to a considerable 
growth, the effect may be “ to bribe the clergy' into idleness.** 
This proposal was made by David Humd with this avowed object, 
he considering that the ialeness of the clergy was less hurtful to 
society than their activity. The New Zealand Association, 
however, can have no such design—they perceive that the clergy 
liave done incalculable good, and they desire to attract a greater 
number of such good-aoers by means of ^ reward. The men 
who have already devoted themselves to the civilization and reli- 

t ious instruction of the New Zealanders, could only have 
one BO from pure and exalted motives ; to reward them is 
doubtless a safe determination; hut when, by a well-con¬ 
certed plan of colonization. New Zealand is made a desirable 
place of residence, when, moreover, a reward is held out to an 
emigrating priesthood, it is much to be frared the effect openly 
ibsired by Hume may take place. It appears.to us, that the 
clergy of each denomination should be supported by their respec¬ 
tive nocks; there would then be the strongest motive to useful 
exertion. 

We sliall now conclude. We could easily have drawn more 
copiously from this interesting volume, but the length to which 
we found it necessary to extend our exposition of the principles 
of colonization, compels us to abridge our remarks on this 
especial case of their application.**^ 


Art. IV.— Premier M6moire mr les AntifuiUs Chr^iennest — 
, Peintvres des Catacotnbs, Par M. Raoul Rochette.— 
Extrait du Tbwe xiii des M6mmres de PAcadimie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Ixttres. 4to. Paris. 1886. ’ 

S INCE the age of Sixtus V, wh^ the Roman catacombs, an^ 
other moiiuments'of Christian antiquity, in the Holy City, 
emerged from the obkeurity and neglect in which they had lam 
for 80 long a period, they havejnot ceased to engage the attention 

* We understand that^tbe (iioverninent have promised the grant of sf Charter to 
the New Zealand Association.—Eo, 
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and excite tiie inquiries of the learned. Still, neither the ardour 
with which these studies .have been pursued, nor the success* 
'which has attended them, have, sufficed to preserve them from 
the fete of every branch of historical or philological science. 
The immortal men, who rekindled the expiring emberf Of ancient 
knowledge, had applied to the study of these antiquities with 
that intensity of devotion, which led them on every occasion to 
identify themselves with the object of their research ; but these 
inquiries liad to pass the cold ordeal of scepticism and unbelief, 
before they recovered their due rank in the esteem of the world. 
Bosio, and his follower Aringhi, merely collected these remains 
of Christian art, without observing in them any connexion with 
the heathen monuments amongst which they first appeared; 
even the judicious observer Bolcbtti, confined himself too much, 
perhaps, to tlie theological point of view in which they may be 
consiaered, without paying sufficient attention to the high anti* 
quarian and historical importance, which more critical sagacity 
would have drawn from them. In diis respect Bottari^s work* 
is very valuable, although it does not reach that degree of per* 
fection, which aniiquarian studies have acquired since the tiifie 
of Winklemann. The unpretending simplicity of early Chris* 
tian art was despised by the sceptics of the last century; but 
that age is past, and the superior advantages of the present state 
of science, have been employed by the learned of this genera¬ 
tion, who unite science with religion, in the iilubtration of those 
neglected remains. To Visconti and Settele amongst the Italians, 
and Mdnter and Rbstell in Germany, we are indebted for 
several learned and interesting works on Christian archaeology. 
The splendid productions of art in the middle ages drew the 
attention of their admirers to the rude and imperfect attempts 
which had preceded them; and D^Agincouit* and otliers were 
led to trace the progressive development of art, from the mosaics 
which adorn the old churches, to the paintings and sculptures 
hidden in the sacred shade of the catacombs. These venerable 
monuments seemed, in the first stages of their inquiries, to be 
merely rude and tipiid essays in a new style of art, but not 
to have any connexion, beyond the similarity of a few symbols, 
with the religious art of ancient Rome. But from the number 
of classic emblems ^preserved by them, Baron Humohr, and 
other learned inquirers, were^convinced of the ncHjessity of inves¬ 
tigating the elements and principles by which these Christian 
artists were guided. For this purpose, (bey instituted a com¬ 
parison between the specimens of painting ‘and sculpture in th# 


* Scultiira -e pittore mtratte dai Cimiteri. Rome, J.7S7. 3 vola. fol. 
VOL. IV.—lio. vH. a • 
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catacarnbs, and die state of art during die last eenturies of the 
Roman Empire; and from this comparison, thw have been 
enabled to prove, beyond contradiction, that die wst Christiim 
artists adopted not only the images, but the principles of their 
predecessor's, and continued their style and manner of execution. 
In this line of inquivy, M. Raoul • Rochette’s work is a farther 
step. Aided by an extensive and profound acquaintance with 
the elements, progress, perfection, and decay of ancient art, he 
has undertaken to illustrate, in a series of essays, the close con¬ 
nexion, which he supposes to subsist, between the paintings, 
sculptures, glass vessels, and other remains found in the cata¬ 
combs, ana the classic art of the Romans; with reference 
chiefly to the subjects of them, or the uses to which they were 
applied. The flrst of this series of essays, which treats of the 
paintings of the catacombs, answers fully the expectations which 
the well-merited celebrity of the author liod excited. We sliall 
follow him in his demonstration, which is generally complete and 
convincing; although, on some points, he indulges too much in 
conjectures. 

There is no reason to fear that the result* of these inquiries 
will tend to diminish the veneration with which diese specimens 
of Christian art have been regarded. Religion gains by truth; 
and it is her noblest triumph that, without yielding to the mighty 
and all-prevailing influence of the religion and world, in the 
midst of which she arose, she purified and hallowed their 
images and principles of art, by adapting them to a more divine 
form of worship. The catacombs existed’ before the Christians 
began to use them. Under the Republic, there were, out of 
the Esqiiiline gate, extensive mines oi puzzolana, which served 
as burial places for the poor. According to the different pur¬ 
poses for which they were used, they were termed artmariae and 
puiiculif* and though they were diminished in number and 
extent, by the villa which Maecenas erected in that place, some 
parts of them were open in the following centuries. It is very 
probable that tlie Christian cemetery near the ancient church 
of' St. Bibiana, called ad ursvm piimtum, was on the very site 
of the pagan one,, which we know to have existed in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, f If the Christians inherited the burial-places of 
their forefathersi why may they not have followed their manner 

I 1 II II I I k.. . . ,1 —1*^^ 

* See Cic. i>ro Claent. c. IS. Vaito InL. bv p. 18,12. Festaa a. v. puticaloe. 

t M. Raoul Rodiette (p. 4l)-8«ppoaea that the catacomha of S.S. Peter sod Mter- 
eeliinne, near St,. John Lat^nm, correspond to the ancient ta^arut.- Eat, as it ia 
poaitively stated by Horace, and (rfhers, that JHaicenas hidlt his famous vUia just 
upon them, a villa which 'we IcnCw from Tacitus (Ann. sv. 39), and Suetonius (N'erqn. 
c. 32), to have been'on the site oT the modern villa Hegroni, noith of the JBiquiluie 
^te, his ooxyecture does Aot •eetii%eU founded. , . . 
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of adominff them ? But» whUe ^ey adopted their images and 
emblen^ uiev laid aside their profane llpplication, and invest^ 
with a deep and holy significaucy. This important chanjpre 
is not sufficiently kept before. the re^er, though satisfactorily 
proved and recognise by M. Rochette. In fact, we very often 
find in the catacombs the figure of Orpheus, in a Phrygian dress, 
the well-known cap on his heaR, the lyre in his lefi; hand, sitting 
amongst various animals that are listening to his song. But it is 
not the Orpheus of Greek mythology whom we behold, but the 
mysterious teacher and prophet of revealed truth; that other 
Orpheus, whom the pagans, in the closing days of their religion, 
no longer pleased with the oft-told fabl^ of their poets, and 
imbued with the tenets of the Neo-platonic and Oriental 
philosophy, almost allowed to have alluded, in obscure poems, to 
the future bliss of a redemption; whom Alexander Severus, 
anxious to supply, fcfy a kind of compromise between the differ¬ 
ent creeds of his age, the want of a united and general religion, 
joined in his lararium with the images of Jesus Christ, Abraham, 
and Apollonius of Tyana; whom Theophilus of Antioch, and 
Clement of Alexandria, taught to be a symbolical representation 
of God made man, and alluring the hearts of men by the charm 
of his words.# Among the animals grouped around him, we 
observe the peacock, the emblem of immortality, the dove, 
symbolic of internal peace, which are the blessings of faith and 
baptism. Some of these paintings contain the figure of an old 
man, whose dress, features, and appearance, resemble those of 
the famous statues of the Tiber and the Nile; this classic image, 
is used to represent the sacred stream of Jordan. Orpheus, we 
have said, stands for a prophet and forerunner of Jesus Christ 
amongst men; the sibyls^ sometimes by themselves, sometimes 
joined with the prophets, appear as his female foretellers. So 
indee<l they were generally considered. Their books had been 
collected by Augustus, and during the time the Empire lasted, 
they were neld as oracles ; and the Christians, even those in high 
stations, such as Constantine, soon began to refer their predic¬ 
tions to our Saviour. The Christians, as has been observed 
before, continued to use, as if by right of inheritance, tte 
sepulchral ornaments of their, ancestors; and this remark is 
illustrated from the. figures of the Muses, who, as in the sepulchre 
of the Nasonian ffimiiy, aj^pear to sing the praises of the de¬ 
ceased. One of die most curious examples of this mixture of 
Christian and classic style of art, is a picttrae on one of the arched 
monuments in the cemetery of St. Friscillasf under the ancient 

* Clem. Alex, cohort ad gent in primo. 

f Boaio.'itom; S^Ur. p. 474. Bottaii Pittnre, t. iii. to/, clx. p. 100.1. 
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Via Salaria, the most wlebrated of the catacombs. It repre¬ 
sents a Christian, perhaps a martyr, surrounded by emblems of 
the meritorious actions of his life. On each side, is apparently 
one of the muses, as in the Nasonian tomb. On the two cor¬ 
ners, above the arch, are figures of Victory, in the attitude of 
fiying, who hold a pklm and wr^th above his head; while in 
the interior of the vault, are two victors in the ^ames, with their 
usual dress, seated on a ouadri^, and holding a palm and 
garland in their hands. We see likewise pegasus and the eagle, 
animals which, in ancient tombs, are symbmic of the apotheosis 
of the deceased. In one part is a Bacchandian, with a thy ids 
and bunch of grapes in her hands, and followed by a panther. 
All these emblems are well understood, when found on ancient 
sepulchres; but in a Christian cemetery, they have another 
meaning, which is easily discovered. The whole painting ex¬ 
hibits tiie course of a well-spent life, corajiared to the race in 
the circus; and closed by a glorious end, indicated by the palm 
and garlands borne by the figures of Victory; and rewarded by a 
happy immortality, shadowed forth by the image of Pegasus and 
the eagles. We may observe, in passing, that the emblem of 
victory with a palm and garland, by a decree of the Ckmgrega-. 
tion of Relics and Indulgences, published at Rome in 1660 , is a 
valid proof that the inmate of* the tomb on which it is, had been 
martyred. The bacchanalian would embarrass us, if we did not 
know the constant reference made by Christian and ancient 
artists to the seasons of the year in which persons had diedi espe¬ 
cially to that season, in which men are reaped by death, or 

E ressed like mature grapes to prepare them for a better life. We 
ave chosen one picture for all, to show, by one example, how 
the symbols of two religions, at first view sd repugnant in their 
application, may be reconciled together. Besid^ the natural 
and usual meaning of many of these images, tliere was another 
cause which led to their employment, arising from a mutual dis¬ 
position in both Christians and heathens’ to adopt some of the 
customi or symbols of each other; on the part of the hea¬ 
thens, who sought to revive their religion, and regenerate its 
infiucnce, by profwsing and admitting doctrines borrowed from 
all the jfitflosophical systems of that period; on tlie part of both, 
to apply to their own religion all the various prophecies which 
were afioat in the last centuries of the enrnire, to rely on the 
frdse poems of Orpheus and the Sibyls, and to believe in the 
tenets of the Neo-matonic philosophers; but many were led, by 
an excess of this oisposition, into the Gnostian heresy. 

The image of the Bacclianal just mentioned leads us to speak 
of one of the emblems, most fiequently to be seen not only in 
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the Catacombs, but out on Sarcophagi, and executed in mcWic 
on the walls and roo& of the Basilicas.; it is taken from the dif¬ 
ferent stages of the vintage. The allegorical meaning of vines 
and grapes is eminently Christian,' ana is based on the express 
words of our Saviour (S. .tohn xv. 8). But, in the Catacombs, 
this allegorical image is seldom us^ in* the original form, in 
which our Saviour is compart to a vine. Some lamps,* on the 
side of which the Good Shepherd is represented, with a border 
of graphs round the edges, are the only remains that seem to 
allude to the allegory of St. John. On the other hand, the complete, 
allegory drawn from grapes, matured by the seasons, and pressed 
by Genii into costly wine, which we admire on several ancient 
monuments, especially in the wonderful Vatican Sarcophagus, 
and the Mausoleum of Constantine's daughter (now the Church 
of St. Constantia out of the Porta Pia), is entirely copied from 
Greek or Roman oi^ginals, the adoption of which, and their ap¬ 
plication to a Christian meaning, was authorised bv the com¬ 
parison made by Christ. The principle, which allowed the 
introduction of some of the classic emblems for a religious pur¬ 
pose, and with a Christian meaning, was properly understood to 
justify the admission of others, such as masks, animals, and 
Bacchanalians, provided that the same rule of adding a Christian 
application to the original image was strictly followed. 

Subjects taken from Scripture were frequently described by 
the use of corresponding Heathen images. But the analog 
which M. Raoul Rochette (p. 20-23) discovers between the 
history of Jonas, and the manner in which it is represented, aijd 
some obscure Greek fables, does not appear to us very striking. 
It is true that a painting in the first chapel of tlie cemetery of St. 
Calixtus (to wnich alone the name of Catacomb ought to be 
given), exhibiting the prophet Jonas, swalibwed and cast forth 
by a sea-monster, offers some resemblance to a beautiful vase in 
tne Gregorian Museum,f which represents Jason cast out by a 
dragon; but little analogy can be drawn from any similarity in 
the representation of an action which could not nave been dif¬ 
ferently described.' • Besides, the Etruscan vases, on which the 
story of Jason is found, belong to a much earlier period of art, 
and, therefore, will not easily admit of a just comparison with an 
image which may as well be supposed to bdong to the fifth as to 
the second century. The sea-monster which devoured Jonas is 


■ * See Borio Rom. Setter, p. 887. 

f First published by M. Gerbsrd. Jason des Dratshen Bjuts Bin Programm. 
Beriin, IBdS. Compare the ingenions paper of M. Weicbevou the same subject, 
Rbeinisches llttsouni, iii. p. * 
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completely different from Jason’s dragon, fliiid has irot much re- 
seml^nce to the monster that tlireatened Andromeda or Hesione, 
on some monuments which are adduced by M. Raoul Rochette 
to strengthen his analogy. 

A much more striking resemblance has been found between 
the manner in which the history of Noah and the Deluge is ex¬ 
hibited in the Catacombs, and several. Greek medals, struck 
under the reigns of Septimius Severus, Macrinus, and Philippus 
Arabs, at Apamea, in Phrygia. These medals not ohly. bear 
the image of two persons, a man and a woman, sailing in an 
open ark over the waves, and on the reverse, standing upright 
in an attitude of prayer; .but even two doves, one reposing 
on the covercle of the ark, the other flying with a branch. The 
words NR or NftE inscribed on the ark on some of them, and 
sufficiently illustrated NK on others, means a 

common title, used on Greek medals, to designate the Greek in¬ 
habitants of Apamea.* * * § Precisely- the same representation is given 
by Bottarif from the cemetery of St. Calixtus, so that M. 
Rochette’s opinion that both monuments are only copies from 
the same original, is highly probable. Indeed, the fable of 
Deucalion, in its primitive form, is so like the history of Noah, 
that as early as the third centui*y it was understood by Origen:|: to 
be merely an altered tradition of the Deluge recorded in Scripture. 
From these considerations we may easily conceive whv the 
Christian artists, rude and awkward as they were in their first 
attempts, borrowed suitable images to express similar objects. 

The chief portion of our author’s memoir is dedicate to the 
illustration of two most important points of Christian Archae¬ 
ology, the image of the Good Shepherd^ and the origin of the 
A^ap^Si as connected with the tombs of the Martyrs. It would 
.seem absurd to doubt that the first had a Christian source, when 
we find it alluded to in the Scripture itself; if we did not per¬ 
ceive some difference l^tween the origin^ conception of the 
idea, and the manner in which it » expressed 1^ Christian 
artists. Assuredly, the touching image of the Good Shepherd 
is derived from the sacred woras of our Skvionr; § and mat it 
was employed at 4n aarly period, by the Christians, as an efna. 
ment on their cups, is positively stated by Tertulltan|| and 

* This comparison had been previousljr made and illustrated by Dr. Wiseman, in 

bis Lectures on the Connexion between Science and Religion.’’ Lect. i'x. vol, ii. 
p. 129 and sqq. • 

t Pitture t. ii. tav. Ixv. « | Contra Cels. lib. iv.p. 192 ed. Cantab. 

§ Luc. XV. 4. John X. 11. 

II Oe Pudicit. c. 7.. A paraibolis licet incipias, ubi est oris perditu & domino 
reemisitast buineris'ejua jns$wtal prooedant ipse picture caticum veatforttin, Ac. 
Ibia c. 10, Pastor quem iipoalic^ingis. • 
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others. Nevertheless, if we compare tlie most ancient picture in 
the Catacombs, in which this subject is treated,^ with the 
manner in which it is executed on the Nasonian eepulchre, as 
published by Bellori,f we shall find a most extraordinary re¬ 
semblance between them. In the Christian picture, appears the 
Good Shepherd with the pedum, or '^crook'ot the ancients, bear¬ 
ing a lamb on his shoulders, and surrounded by four figures, 
allegorically signifying the four seasons; the third of them, 
Autumn, being distinguished by the classic attribute of a cornu¬ 
copia. Now, on the corresponding picture of the Nasonian 
tomb, the same scene is described, with this only difference, that 
the animal borne by the shepherd is not a sheep but a goat; a 
variety which is not without- example even on Christian nionu- 
ments:|:. But this is not asolitai'y^'case, and M. Raoul Rochette 
quotes several other examples of the same kind, which we .omit 
But we must not pasS over the most remarkable point in this com¬ 
parison ; we mean the accumulation of classic attributes to illus^ 
trate the same idea on Christian monuments, in many paintings, 
lamps, and sarcophagi. Besides the four seasons, to which we 
have referred, we meet with symbols of the sun, a bust with rays 
round the head; and Night, with an unfolded veil and tne 
crescent on her forehead; we see the Good Shepherd liimself 
holding the sy^rinx, an instrument -confessedly pagan, and 
clothed in the usual Classic dress of herdsmen. From ail these 
proofs, it may be readily inferred, that the Christians, to express 
one of the most beautiful ideas of their creed, chose to avail 
themselves, with a different application, of a symbolic type 
already used by die ancients in aaoniing their graves,. 

• We do not so fully approve of our author’s meory respecting 
the origin of the Agapis. The custom of the ancient Christians 
to hold a solemn feast, and eat together, near the tomb of a 
martyr, on the day of his death, is generally known, and was a 
favourite subject with Christian artists. A long series of pictures 
shows us this institution in. the various stages of its progress, 
from the primitive simplicity of a meal consisting of meat, 
bread and eggs, to the more festive Agapes of Ikter times, when 
we see the whole course of a Roman entertainment; an entire 
animal brought to table, youug slaves who act as cup-bearersj 
and even two female servants to mix and taste tlie disnes (prse- 
gustatrices), as we find th^m in many classier {laintings and bassi 


• BMsio. Rom. So t. p. SOS. Bottari, Pittare, t. ii. tav. )v. p. 17. 
f Piet, antiii. Sepulchr, Nason, tab. xxii, p. fiS. 

! See, for instance, the picture frotO tbe Cemetery of S.S. Peter and Marcellinua, 
in Bottari. Pitt tav. ciii. p. 133, and tvo hassi-TiHevi in ]|he same collecttoil, tom. i: 
tav. XX. an& xxxvi. 
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rilievi,* By such steps, had these institutions—in their origin so 
fall of pious and simple innocence—de^nerated, that they were 
transferred from the Catacombs to the Basilicas, and at last en¬ 
tirely forbidden. M. Raoul ftochette, after If ustus Lipsius (ad 
Tacit. Ann. VL 5), draws a parallel between these feasts and 
some Pagan festivals, which he, concludes to have been the 
original from which the former were copied. Certainly, they 
liear a close resemblance. The Greeks and Romans were ac¬ 
customed to celebrate with libations^ sacrifices, and festive enter¬ 
tainments, to which their friends and relations were invited, the 
memory of their departed friends on the anniversary of their 
death. Those who were unable to entertain their friends, con¬ 
tented themselves with leaving on the graves some meats, with 
wine and water. The analogy between these Christian and 
Fagan rites would go far to establish that the Christian Agap4s 
were greatly increased, and rendered more luxurious by the ex¬ 
ample of the Pagans; this fact is not only clearly proved by our 
autnor, but testified in the most express terms by several of the 
Father8.f We concede to him, therefore, that to this circum¬ 
stance may fairly be ascribed many peculiarities in the paintings 
of the Agap^s, which are taken from classic originals. But we 
assert that the origin of this institution was vdiolly Christian, 
although M. Raoul Rochette has only incidentally mentioned 
this point. The first Agnp^s as well as tfie first martyr belong 
to the Holy Land, and are several times mentioned by the 
Apostles themselves,J who, perhaps, gave the first impulse to 
them, by meeting together at Pentecost in a similar way. At 
Jeru^em, the Greek and Roman festival was probably un¬ 
known ; or, at least, if known, would have very little influence in 
leading the Jews, and, consequently, the first Christian com¬ 
munity, to follow the "custom. Moreover, the Agap^ was not 
confined to funeral ceremonies, but took place on occasion of 
nuptials, births, and dedications, when certain^ they could not 
be in imitation of the Pagan funeral rites. We, therefore, do 
not hesitate, to conclude that, however they m^ have been in¬ 
fluenced or altered by the example of the Roman festivals, 
both in their origin and first adoption, they were essentially 
Christian. 

If the succeeding memoirs of M. Raoul Rochette should 
prove of equal interest, we shall not delay in giving our readers 
an account of them. • 


* Bottari. Pitt. t. ii. tav. vxxvU. p. 168. 

f See the passages collected by Boldetti, Oaaerfazioni, &e. p. 46-7. St. Ambrose 
expressly forbade the oootinaiition of the Agapfis, because, says St. Auguatiiie (€on. 
fess. vi. 2), " Ilia parentaffa auperstitioni gentilium csaent aioiUIima.” * 
t St. Paul, i. Coriuth. xi. 38. St. Jude, £p. 12. 
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Art. V.—1. Za Chanson de Bolandf OU do Roneemttof, du 
. xti Sii^cle* Publiee pour la premiere fois d’aprds le manuscric 
de la Bibltothdque Bodleienne, cL Oxford, par Francisque 
Michel. 8vo. Paris. 1887. * 

2. Roman de la VioleUe ; ou, de Gerard de Neoers, en vers, du 
xtti SUcle. Par Gibert de Montreuil. Public pour la premiere 
fois d'apr^s deux manuscrits de la Bibliothdque Royale. Par 
‘ Francisque Michel. 8vo. Paris. 1834. 

S. Miracle de Nostre Dame, de Robert le IHahle,Jils du Due de 
Normandie, d qui il fut enjoint pour ses meffaiz qtiil feist le 
fol sans parler: et depuis et Nostre Seignor Mercy deli; et 
es^ousa la Jille de rEmpereur., Public pour la premiere 
fois d’apres un MS. du xiv. SiMe, de la Bibnoth^que du Eoi; 
par plusieurs Meiftbres de la Soci^t6 des Antiquaires de 
Normandie. 8yo. Rouen. 1836. 

4. Roman de Rou, et des Dues de Normandie, Par Robert Wace, 
Po^te Anglo-Normande du xii Si^le. Public pour la premiere 
fois, &c. par Frederic Pluquet. 2 vols. 8vo. Rouen. 1827. 

5. Le Roman, de Brut, Par Robert Wace, &c. Public pour la 
premiere fois, &c. par Le Roux de Lincy. Tom I. 8vo. 
Paris, 1836. 

6. Chroniqms des Dtlcs de Normandie, ou de Benoit, Public 
&c. par Francisque Michel. 4to. Tom. I. Paris. 1837. 

7. Le Roman de Mahomet, en vers, du xn Siede, Par Alex, 
du Pont Et Livre de la Lot au Sarrasin, en prose, du xiy 
Si^cle. Public &c. par M. Reinaud. 8vo. I’aris. 1831. 

8. Le Roman du Comte de Pm tiers, en vers, du xnr Si^cle, 
Public 8^c. par Francisque Michel. 8vo. Paris. 1831. 

9. Poesies de Marie de France, Po^te Anglo-Normande, du xtih^ 
Sidcle, Publiees pour la premiere fois par J. B. de Roquefort, 
2 vols. 8vo. Rouen. 1834. 

10. Essais Historiques sur les Bardes, les Jongleurs, et les 
frouvdres Normands et Anglo^Normands, 8gc, ]^ar M. TAbbc 
de la Rue« 3 vokr 8vo. Caen. 1834. 


T hese are a few of the works which have recently been pub¬ 
lished, partlpr at the instance of the French government and 
partly through individuftl enterwise. - They are, however, sufficient 
for our present object—an nistoric glance at the origin and 
nature of the Breton and Norman poetry.* 

The connexion of Norman poetry with ‘that of Brittany has 
not obtained its due share of attention. Brittany, indeed, is the 
immediate source not only of the Christian lore so abundant in 
the early tompositions of both provinces, but^of the most qiimer- 
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ous and most celebrated {>ieces which have been regarded as 
peculiar to the sister province. Brittany, therefore, has not received 
i»r due share of honour from literary antiquaries either in Eng¬ 
land or France; she has not been revereqc^ as the source of the 
most exquisite poems in the vernacular language of Normandy. 
When, in addition, remember the close affinity'between the 
inhabitants of Armorica and those of Cornwall and Wales, we 


find that our own glory as a nation has been compromised by 
this ignorance of—or might we not rather say indifference to— 
a branch of literature so intimately connect with our own. 
Independently, however, of this connexion, the subject has, in 
itself, interest fur most readers,—for all indeed^ except such as 
have allowed tlieir taste to be vitiated by our current literature. 

If we would ascertain the origin of Breton,'and consequently 
of Norman poetry, we must ascend to a much higher antiquity 
than is generally supposed,—to the period*of the earliest records 
concerning the state of Gaul. On this subject we all know from 
childhood the testimony of Csesar, that the whole learning of the 
Druids was contained in verse. He is confirmed by Possidonius 
and Diodorus, by Poraponius Mela and Strabo, by Lucan and 
ASiian, by Ammianus a»d Julian, by Justus and Prudentius, by 
Fortunatus and Salvian, by St. Cesarius of Arles, St. Gregor}^ of 
Tours, and a host besiddls. The pieces to which these writers 
allude are in the native language of Gau?; and we have indubi¬ 
table proof that it was written, no less than spoken, down to the 
eleventh century. 'Die testimonies of each succeeding age, from 
St. Irenaeus down to Dudo de St. Quentin, have not escaped the 
literary antiquaries of France, least of all the Abbe de la Rue, 
whose researches have thrown a new light on the intellectuid 
condition of the western provinces.—But how connect the well¬ 
-known poetry and lore of Gaul with those of Brittaiw and 
Normandy ? The task, we think, will not be difficult. We all 
know that when the Franks invaded Gaul, many of the inhabitants 
fled to the woods of Neustria, Armorica, and Aquitaine, not 
so much, perhaps,^ in the hpiie of entirely escaping the yoke 
as of living where its iron weight would be^Ws oppressive, lliat 
they carried with them old recollections, their traditionary Ic^e, 
their attachment to poetry, nobody will deny. Hence it is that in 
th^ forests we must aeok* for traces of that lingering spirit, 
which, in more ancient times, had thrown its spell over the whole 
of Gaul I and we have more than probability for the inference 
tliat the Breton'^ lays,’ so common in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, were founded on the compositions of the Gaulish bards. 
Of these bards we read as late as the rixth century, and we learn 
that they fiourished^not in Brktany only, but dirpughoat France; 
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unti^ the traubics of the tim^ the barbaxity of the warriors, and 
Uie tyranny of the most abominable princes (the Merovingians) 
that ever swayed sceptre, silenced their voic^ and compelled 
them to seek an asylum in the western provinces. From this 
period, viz. the sixth century, we hear no more of diem by name 
in the rest of France. There c^n, however,* be little doubt that 
in Armorica they forfned an uninterrupted chain from that 
century to the thirteenth. The influx of the Cornish Britons 
about the close of the fifth century has been supposed to have 
affected, in some degree, the traditionary lore of the province. 
But this presumption is scarcely tenable; for the Gauls and the 
Welsh were of the same Celtic stock; they spoke the same or a 
kindred dialect; their religion, prior to the reception ofChristianity, 
was the same; and that this had long been the case, is evident 
from the assertion of Caesar, that the youths of Gaul were sent 
into Britain to be edu&ited, because Druidism was there taught 
in its most perfect form. As, therefore, there was no difference in 
religion, none in learning, probably none in language, between the 
inhabitants of Gaul and those of Britain, the immigration of so 
considerable a portion of the latter into Brittany, could not much 
affect the traditionary lore of th«i province. Nor have we any 
reason to infer that it was at all corrupted by intefcourse with 
the Frank coimuerors. They indeed were not eager for such 
intercourse. ^Ine dynasty which they had established was, as 
they well knew, repugnant to* the inhabitant^ who hated them 
for it, and for centuries were at open war with them. In fact, 
from the accession of Clovis to that of Charlemagne, the people 
of western Gaul enjoyed an independence little inferior to that 
of the Cumberland and l^ancasnire Britons during the same 
period of Saxon domination. And after the death of that monarch, 
the dissensions of his successors, and still more the gradual 
establishment of the feudal system, which rendered one province 
independent of another, and left to the lord a jurisdiction over his 
vassal more nominal than real, prevented the Franks from sub¬ 
jugating the western districts. In reality those districts were 
never subjugated: b}f intermarriage and by treaty only did they 
pass into the possession of Hugh Capet’s descendants. It is, 
therefore, evident that this langtiage and lore could not be much 
affedaed, either by the immigration of the kindred Britons, or by 
the intrusion of the victors. 

Before we endeavour to astablish the alleged affinity between 
the poets of Brittany and those of ancient Gaul, the inquisitive 
reader may possibly ask, “ Where are those of Brittany ? Who 
are they ?. When iid they exist ?’ These questions a century aro 
were often asked^ As no song, no piece of fmy kind referable 
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to ancient times, has descended to the existence of a Celtic 
literat^ure was either doubted or positively denied. The publica¬ 
tion, however, of so many Norman poems, has enabled us to give a 
satisfactory answer to such queries. They prove that the most 
popular portion of Norman literature was immediately derived 
from that of the Celtic Bretons; that it was translated from the 
Armorican, founded on Armorican traditions, and applicable to 
Armorican localities, or to the localities of the kindred region on 
the opposite coast. Let us adduce a few of the facts by which 
the existence of this Celtic literature or traditionary lore is 
established, ascending from the comparatively modem to the 
ancient: 1. Chaucer shall be our first witness:— 

“ 1 hise olde gentil Bretons in hir dayes 
Of diverse aveotures maden layes, 

Rimeyed in hir firste Breton tongue 
Which layes with her instrumens they songe." 

Some, indeed, of Chaucer’s illustrations are avowedly taken 
from Armorica. Whether he was acquainted with the language 
may be doubted; but he would have easy access to much of its 
literature through the channel of the French and Latin. 2. In 
the Fnglish Romances, published by Ellis and Ritson, which 
even in their present form are as old as the agp of Chaucer, we 
have frequent allusions to a Breton original. Thus in the Lay of 
Emarei— 

** This is ofie of BrytAgne layes 
That was used by olde dayes.” 

Now, if in the fourteenth century such originals were repre¬ 
sented as olde, we might infer that Armorica is behind no 
country in Europe in the antiquity of its vernacular literature. 
3. But we may ascend higher, and yet find these lays received as 
ancient Thus, early in the thirteenth centur}' Marie de France 
distinctly and frequently assures us that all her pieces were 
translated from Breton originals,—originals too whicli she quali¬ 
fies as mvlt viels, or very old. And she highly praises the 
custom of committing remarkable adventures to writing, or at 
least turn ing them into lays, and singing them to the harp or 
violin. Thus in the /xii de Gugmner :— 

"Li contes ke je sai verais 
Dont li Bretun ont fait les lais, 

Vus cunterei asez briefement, 

£1 chdf de cest comcncement; 

Seloiic la lettre i Tescriture 
Vos cuoterei un aventure, 

Ki eo Bretaigne ia Menur 
Atint al terns ancienur.*' 
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If such adventures were ancient in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, what must have been their r^ antiquity? 
4. Denis Pyramusy the contemporary of Marie, confirms her 
testimony, calls the Breton lays very old, and asserts that much, 
of her popularity was owing to her judicious translations from 
that language into the Norman. 5. But, in the twelfth century, 
there are more allusions to Breion originals than even in the 
thirteenth, and what is more remarkable, they are still called 
ancient. Tlius Chrestien de Troves informs us, that he de¬ 
rived from them the materials oi his Chevalier au Lion ; and 
like Marie, he passes a high eulogium on the ardour with 
which that people composed songs in honour of celebrated men. 
The subjects of his other works must have been derived from the 
same source; for they are in an equal degree conversant with 
the personages of Welsh and Armorican romance. 6. Again, 
early in the twelfth cbntury, Geoffirey of Monmouth translated 
into Latin the Armorican story of Bruty which the Archdeacon of 
Oxford had brought from Britta^. The objection which, half a 
century ago, was urged against Geoffrey—that he did not trans¬ 
late at all, but tliat he composed a new, work—is no longer 
tenable, and after tlie triumphant vindication of his fidelity by 
modern critics, will no longer be made to insult the common 
sense of mankind. 7. In th^e same age, Foulques of Marseilles, 
Alexander de Bernay, the author of the French Geste of King 
Horn, and a score besides, allude not only to the abundance, but 
to the antiquity, of the Breton lays.. 

It is manifest, tlien, that from the twelfth century downwards, 
the Bretons had a great number of poems much admired by the 
Normans, the English and the French, and much venerated for 
their antiquity. And now for the connexion between the authors 
and the ancient bards of Gaul. Of these bards, as we have 
already seen, there is continual mention from the first centuiy 
before Christ to the sixth century after him. Previous to this 
latter period, their compositions are called Carmina; but 
thencemrward we read no more of bards; and poetic composi¬ 
tions are called by a new mme—leudi or liedi, which has 
always been rendered lays, Fortiinatus of Poitiers is the first 
writer that employs these words in. reference to the barbaric 
poems, and at the same time he tells us, that they were sung to 
music; harbaros leudos harpa relidehat. But, it may be said, 
barharos does not here apply to die Bretons in particular; it is 
a generic term as applicable to the Germans as to them. This is 
true; but the following distich is explicit enough> 

Romanusque lyr&, plaodat tibi barbanis har[^ 

Grdtctts achiliacd, chrotta Britanna sonat.'* * 
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This ckrotta or rota was similar to the liarp: it hftd five 
striitgs. As the same lay was sometime termed lai de rota, at 
others Idi de harp, we may infer, that both instruments were 
^indifferently used. Sometimes the players were called citharoedi, 
at other joculatoree, which was soon corrupted into ^ugla- 
tores and jongleufs. They are frequently so named in the 
CapituluriaRegumFrancorum', in the Acta ConcUiorum Provin- 
cialium, in the works of historians, in the epistles and acts of 
saints. That the authors of the Breton lays, the jongleurs, were, 
though differing in denomination, precisely the same as the 
ancient bards, is manifest. The banis, says Possidonius, accom¬ 
panied the warrior of Gaul to the field of battle, and sang his 
exploits; so did the jongleure—witness the victory of Charles the 
Bold (868), over Count Gerard; that of William, Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, at Hastings (1066), where Taillefer so lustily chaunted; 
and the assault against Chatcllon (1096), by Burgundian con¬ 
federates. The bards, says Possidonius, were maintained at the 
expense of the great, whose ancestral deeds they celebrated; 
so were the jongleurs,—witness the court of Charlemagne, that 
of Ludovic his son, that of Richard 1, Duke of Normandy, that 
of the Conqueror, and of all his immediate successors. Again, 
according to the same Possidonius, the praises bestowed by the 
bards were^ often outrageous, and he adduces Luernius as an 
example; so, according to the annalist Rigord, who lived under 
Philip Augustus, were those of the jongleurs. The bards sang 
in the assemblies of the people; so did the jongleurs. The 
bards sometimes wandered from palace to palace, from monastery 
to monastery, from house to house; so did tJie jongleurs. The 
person of the bard was sacred; so was that of the jongleur or 
minstrel. In Wales and Armorica, the bards formed an organized 
corporation—witness the Laws of Howel Dha, a.d. 900. That 
the jongleurs were members of a similar confederation, is evident 
from the ordonnances of the French kings in tiie twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

Such are a few of the piomts of resemblance between the 
ancient baMs of Gaul, and the jongleiirs of Brittany and Nor- 
nsandy. They are sufficient to . establish the proposition, tliat 
idte latter are the Intimate descendants of the former, and that 
from Caesar to our^enry HI, the tuneful art in the western 
provinces of France witn«»ed no interruption. Connect this &ct 
with the other, that Bnttany was the immediate (periiaps hot the 
original) source of Borman ^^tic literature, or at least of that 
important bi^Uudl of it the romantic, and we have the key to 
both the ori^h md {ji^ress metri^ romance in the west of 
Europe. Let ..us mow more particularly investigate the nature 
of that romance. 
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Brittany has been called the cradle of romantic ^tion. The 
assertion is somewhat loose. How much of its ta^itionary law 
was derived from other countries-^from England ^r example? 
One of the two regions must have be^ iinl^ted to the otlier; 
for, as we have before observed, the personages, the events, tlie 
allusions, are common to both. It is Arthur and his knights, 
Morgan and her attendant fairies, Merlin and Ins wonders, that 
occur in both. Now, as this ancient lore was originally applica¬ 
ble to Wales, and the British principalities in other parts of the 
island, in a degree that may be denominated peculiar^ and as a 
great multitude of settlers arrived from Britain in Armorica during 
the fifth and sixth centuries, the rational infei*ence is, that the 
obligation was conferred by the island on tlie province. But, in 
both, events and characters essentially historic, were equally cor¬ 
rupted. Thus, in regard to King Arthur: the Welsh triadists 
describe him as a hefo, a patriot, a just monarch; but they do 
not invest him with supernatural qualities of any. kind. They 
were nearly contemporary with him, and time had not cast her 
magnifying veil over him and his actions. But when Nennius 
wrote, fable had wonderfully advanced: then Merlin, born in¬ 
deed of woman but not by man, with his two portentous serpents 
and his magic fortress, was hailed as a true prophet: then Arthur 
was the favourite and ally of supernatural powers. Such, in 
three ^ort centuries, had been the progress of fable! In three 
more it was prodigious; witness the Brut of Geoffrey and tliat 
of Wace. The latter ecclesiastic, credulous as he undoubtedly is, 
was not insensible to the corruptions which the Welsh and Ar- 
morican bards had introduced into the vernacular song :— 

“ Tant out li conteor conte, 

Et li fableor tant fable, 

For lor conte embeleter * 

Ke tot ontfait fables sembler.” 

Again': 

** Fist roy Artnr la Ronde table 
Dont li Breton dient mainte fable.” 

Chrestien de Trbyts ascribes these corruptions to the vaga¬ 
bonds who wanderea frohi place to place to earn a subsistence 
by singing and playing, l^re can be no doubt that there is 
great truth in the charge. 'The jongleurs—hcmce our word 
jugglers—soon learned t^ arts of buffoonery, lej^erdenain, 
and rendered what had once been a noble.profession, vile. But 
because poets, and evmi historians, perverted event^ are we to 
conclude that no su^ events ever happ^ied ? There was omoe 
a Cyrus, though eastenr romance has stran^ly altered his 
racier. I^ere was once an Ale^cander, though even gi^t^ 
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liberties have been taken with his memory. There was once an 
Odin, though the superstition of ages has elevated him from a 
niortal to a divinity. There was once an Arthur and a Charle¬ 
magne, though the same creative power has invested them with 
attributes, or at least ascribed to them actions, above the capacity 
of man. When su6h preposterous claims are asserted in favour 
of any historical character, we are provoked to reject, not merely 
them, but the very existence of the personage. They injure his 
fame. Such, in reference to Arthur for instance, was tlie com¬ 
plaint of the Malmesbury librarian, one of the most judicious of 
our early historians. The fate of the British monarch, he well 
observes, is deserving of something better than a fabulous com¬ 
memoration. The same charge is brought against the bards 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, who asserts tliat they invented many 
of the prophecies ascribed to Merlin, and that the style of these 
prophecies demonstrated the imposition. There is indeed reason 
to infer, that almost every new writer added something to the 
heap of fable. 

Imt the distortion of historic facts does not constitute the sole, 
or even the chief, characteristic of Norman poetry. It has a 
mythology, in some respects kindred with others, but in many 
distinct from all. It has its giants, fairies, dragons, serpents, 
enclianted palaces, and other marvels, which have for ages 
entered into tlie composition of our romances of chivalry. 
Whence was this mythology derived? From the Arabs, through 
the medium of Spain, says Warburton. From the east, through 
the channel of Scandinavia, says Percy. From the east, through 
both channels, viz. Spain and northern Europe, says Warton. 
From no foreign country at all, says Huet, who stoutly main¬ 
tains that they are indigenous in the Celtic soil. None of 
these hypotheses is strictly just; but we are certain tliat though 
the last 18 too exclusive, it is by far the nearest to the truui. 
In regard to the alleged transmission of one ^km from the 
east, tne peri of that part of the world is not th^ &iry of Euro¬ 
pean superstition: in the former case, there is one gender 
only for that imaginary being; in the other, there is the dis¬ 
tinction of sex* The northern fairy. Indeed, has some resem¬ 
blance to the Celtic one; but the Norman writers acknowledge 
that they did not introduce tlie belief into Britttmy^ tliat, on the 
contrary, they derived the, belief from it. That province, there¬ 
fore, was not indebted to tlie north of Europe for this branch 
of superstition. In fact it coidd not be: fmr the belief existed 
in Gaul as far back at le^t as the first oentui'y of the Christian 
What were priestesses whom Pomponius Mela 

filapes in the Isle wt so maaiy foiries? They held) 
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says the author, the dominbn ^ tilie #in4i amd wjcvw; ti^y 
could asstuae any shape; they could heal miy duease; and the 
future was unveiled to them. He is oondrinra ^ Stxa^ who 
represents them as equally wonderful in nopfAur estimation. 
Now these are the very fairies of the twelltb ceotory,—thow 
whom Geoffrey of Monmouth^ in confomfi^ with We^ tradi¬ 
tion, places in the Fortunate or Apple Islands To these islands, 
the seat of these beings, was Arthur, after the battle of Cfmblan, 
conveyed, by the most excdUent of pilots, Barinth; there he was 
hospitably received by Morgan and her eight sisters; end from 
them, if tradition be true, he will one day return to resume the 
sceptre of Britain. We have said in conformity with fP'eUk 
tradition; for the Bretons have a different locality for the abode 
of the nine sisters; or at least they have, in their own territory, 
another which these fabulous personages honoured by their 
presence. It is the rdhowned forest of Brecheliant, near Quintin, 
that superstition, during so many ages, regard^ as sacred to 
them. In the twelfth, and even the thirteenth century, they 
were believed to be often visible within those ma^ic precinct^ 
and to perform the same wonders as of yore. 1 bat forest is 
the favourite scene of chivairic adventures. To it Chrestien de 
Troyes conducts his most renowned knights; he brings them 
into contact with its monsters, and with the wild man their 
ruler; he makes them subdue lions, leopards, serpents, and 
what is more, the force of magic. And tliere is a fountain in 
the locality, no less celebrated than the otlier wonders. The 
paladin of Chrestien approaches it, perceives the goldest- basin 
tied to the oak which ovei*s}iadow8 it, draws with that basiki the 
< water from the fountain, witnesses the sudden terrific storm 
tiaused by tba action, and is summoned to encounter the most 
alarming of dangers: he has provoked Cbe mysterious knight, 
whom he must eambat, and who is thought impervious to mortal 
arms. This de#unptiou by Chrestien a parallel in our own 
romance.-—St ronmnce, hqwever, translated, or rather imitated, 
from his It it entitled Jtoain and 

is in the collection of Bitson. Both iti Chi^ien 

and Ritso%‘'^ description laexceedingly imoginaciya^ 
far more so thing of moderit inventioiiy from Spe^r 

to ^ 

Were, thfo^ readmit nw^i#j such wwoders ex#£#d 

by axuy people the inio«t.tsu^ 9 n<fcmdttic^^|f 

the everloKing eonAoipitant of 0^ 

die gr^t4)ulk of did me ed|^|eated, 

instance^ foel ber bal»ipe»ed Wji» 

<4eelebnl^ 
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searcely be credited that he undertook a journey to the forest of 
Brecbeliant e3q>ressfy for the purpose ^ seiwnff with his own 
eyes the wonders it was said to contain;—the wt^, the stone, the 
basin, the my^c knight, the faines, and the wild man who held 
the most ferpdous beasts tame and gentle as Jambs. Yet that 
such was the fact is ^certain from his own confession. In his 
account of William the Conqueror, he digresses and relates the 
execution of bis purpose. He went to see marvels; he arrived 
at the forest, examined the ground, and was for some time much 
excited by anticipation! bu^ though his desire was to discover 
marvels, he found none; and in sheer vexation, he adds that he 
returned as great a fool as he went t 

" La allai jo merveifle quere, 

Vis la foret d vis la tere. 

MerveiUe qais, mes nes trouvu, 

Fol m’en revins, M y allai.*’* 

The legends concerning this place must have been very gene¬ 
rally believed, or Wace would never have journeyed so far for such 
an object. Hue de Mery, author of the Tourney of Antichrist, 
was not so honest as this churchman, or perhaps he was more of 
a wag. He asserts that ho visited the wondrous forest; that he 
saw the chapel, the stone, the basin, the well; that he drew the 
water, sustained the tempe8t,^and the onset of the mysterious 
knight; in short, he averred that the ancient tradition was the 
truest thing in the world. To the same wonders allusion is made 
by Waker of Metz, who dwells at length on the forest of Breche- 
liamt, where, as he relates, Merlin perished through the malig¬ 
nity of the nine fairies. We must, however, observe that these 
laidies were not always, nor even generally so vindictive. On the 
contrary, they were remarkably distinguished for benevolence, 
though it was sometimes capriciously exhibited* ^Pw^b^uently 
embroildered |[arments for some favourite noble they fitr- 
nl^ed him with steed and arms; and, oecasiontl^ carried 
thc^ ^Nacbment so far as to become the qf m great 

bafont.\ Mai!^ fomOies boasted of thdr descent from 
inardfi|{^ v * 

The inyilmfogy;reo||i^ in the works of l^e Ntnman tvov^ 
aM by^'OeoleMitae In the Breton original!, does net 
MM T to have beOn^iSiiflfb^^ any great di^D^ree from the ac^h 
al%ttrQ{>e, or Asia, $iio^0&ier region; much of it was tmqdes- 
tbnabfy bid%eiipiisijl^^ Oehie race. If introdooed into Gmih 
fait ii)stance|^^m ^wihA^ustJbave been prior historic 

recordSi^' iras cbl^bjuiiioiifW between disbint and savage 
nations so easy and elabov»te4iysteiBfi of mytho¬ 
logy coidd be conve^ iftilia ^ mountaiiia tediose of 
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WMeft? f%r more ratSooi^ it lilie Inftrenee diftt ilietradidoimry 
lore ill mietlion }»■ a relie of tiie Celtic aitd received Ion? 
before C^ritiiaoity was voudraaHnl to the world. Probably au 
natitms of that race, a»d all the btandiet of the Cimbri, 
bom whence the Celts undoubtedly sprung, had some common 
tmi&ta a^kh the endless migrations of so many J>eople have dif^ 
fused throughout Eurc^, but the vestiges" of wlii<m are ihore 
conspkiious in some countries than 4n others, owing to the greater 
degree of tranquillity, so far, at least, as re^rds foreign assail-* 
ants, poBsessea by the inhabitants. The Scandinavian^ die 
Basque, die Scottish Highlander, the Welshman^ the Breton, 
have suffered little from external aggression; thw have ftot been 
compelled to forsake their native mountains and na'ests by resist¬ 
less armies of invaders. Among such people, therefore, tradi¬ 
tionary lore has subsisted in greater purity bom the most ancient 
times to the present. Not that it has wholly escaped corrup¬ 
tion. If we take into consideration one prominent branch of 
it, that of its imaginary deities, the introduction of Christianity 
must necessarily have made a great change in general opinion, 
resjiecting not merely the powers but the existence of these dei¬ 
ties. But we must not fbrget that the influence of the new faith 
was by no means uniform. Where the apostles and their imme¬ 
diate disciple') jiersonally laboured, where miracles were openly 
wrought, where a high degree of civilisation existed, its triumphs 
were more speedy and more splendid. But in places far removed 
from the sphere of their labours, where no such wonders were 
exhibited; in times remote from those which they Uluitrated; 
and in regions where civilization was unknown, tm vesylt was 
very different. As a living writer well observes, io'sueb regions 
as these, so gradual were tlie successes of the triumphant faith 
over this particular branch of the ancient creed, tbs^ although 
tlto mmoiy of Thunaer, and Wodan, and 'Saxnote, is acaredy 
distingtiishable among the documents of several oenUiries; a con¬ 
tinued beli^ in the agency of their subordinate asiociates atill 
maintains its sway over every sequestered dhtrict «f ndjrthsRtti 
£uro^.** There cettainlyare dktricts, even m l^glufid^ wham 
a lurking suspicion is enteSlainedthati, l|cyond‘the saumdof^e 
ehuiyh bells, the biiry ha^his timefhc^lured akpde* 
opfnion was t^ld in the ^ysof CkBcar; heip$- 

mates that owing io the prayeik of 'friers 
no longer to be found, Ods Haast^bSlRcicived 
omiMoii, ftqt as fusion ^ ihe 
tw^e^be any doubC<^ it amewidie people at 
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countries, specially in the northern, the genius of paganism 
continued long to stlliggle with the spirit of Christianity. Nor, 
when all reverence for the old divinities was extinct, was the 
influence of idolatry wholly expelled. The forest, the mountain, 
the domestic hearth, tlie running stream, were still peopled bv 
subordinate beings, Whose power, though local, was dreaded, 
and whose favour was propitiated by superstitious rites, lliis 
was strikingly the case in reference to the fairies of popular 
belief; and it is curious to trace the gradation by which their 
ancient influence was so far diminished as no longer to exercise 
any visible effect on the conduct of the vulgar. In the age of 
conversion, they are represented as malignantly and danger¬ 
ously hostile to the professors of the new creed: there was 
necessarily a struggle oetween the two empires of Satan and of 
Christ. In another century the new faith had so far triumphed, 
that supern^ural beings were compelled to rfdmit its superiority. 
Another age, and the acknowledgment was made without reluct¬ 
ance. It was now discovered that the splendour which surrounded 
them, and the happiness they appeared to enjoy, was mere 
glamour, an unreal mockery. So far were they from being the 
objects of envy, that they longed for the privileges of men; they 
strove to procure for tlieir children the blessings of baptism; and 
they were heard to express a hope that, after the revolution of 
ages, the good among them should be restored to the favour of 
heaven, if the privileges of humanity were thus superior to 
their own, we cannot be surprised that tliey endeavoured to pro¬ 
cure them; that, when the females were brought into connexion 
with tl\e males of our own species, they stipulated for their off^ 
spring the usual rites of the church. In illustration of this 
whimsical subject, we have many anecdotes in writers of the 
middle ages. Thus Torfoeus, who is “ firmly of opinion that 
they are ci«atures of God, consisting, like ourselves, of a body 
and an immortal soul; that they are of different sexes, capable 
of producing children, and subject to all human afflictions, as 
sleeping and laughing and crying, poverty and wealth; 

that and odier property; that, like mortals, they 

are liable m dil*ectable to be passed over. 

A fiuiy ofTcekmdj^l^^tjhild to a native, and soon after it was 
bo)^ she hersell^ ]to the door of the church, and pre¬ 

sell with it a goldea^fl^ offering. Gervase, of Tilbury, 
is equally ppiative of Jtratourse in question; he even favours 
us with the 1«^^^ for ln'regulation. He tells Us, too, of a poor 
woman who, while onO^day o^pied washing in the river, was 
drawn beneath its into a ftdiT palace, and made 

to nurse a ch ild dudag years. Wn^er ths child was 
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tbe ofispring of such a connexion, we do not remember; but that 
connexion was so common that Sir David Lindsay gives us tlie 
cogniaance of the offspring; a leopard^ which, sprung from a lion 
and a pard, might well TOtoken a combination equally strange. 
Normandy and Brittany were not behind other countries in tne 
reception of this belief. We have alluded to the boast of several 
families that they were descended from some one of the nine 
ladies who inhabited the forest of Brecheliant. Brantome gives 
us a more delectable instance tlian even Torfoeus, of the readi- 
ness with which they submitted to mortal love. The faiiy, 
Melesina, he gravely informs us, was certainly married to the 
renowned Guy de Lusignan, Count of Poitou; and during tlie 
many years they lived togethet, she bore him as many children. 
Never was there a more raithful or a more affectionate partner; 
never was there a happier marriage. She built for him a mag¬ 
nificent castle, and loaded him with riches. But to all human 
joy there is a limit Such connexions were always dependant 
on some odd condition, and the one which had been exacted by 
Melesina was that her husband should never intrude upon her 
privacy when she wished to be alone. One day, while she was 
m the bath, he was so disobedient as to peep at her. TThe charm 
was broken ; tlie fair lady, being chang^ into a hideous dragon, 
hew away with yells. But, though she visibly disappeared, auc¬ 
tion still caused her to hover about the castle of Lusignan, 
and the night before its destriiction, her wailing was distinctly 
heard round its lofty turrets. 

Much of what has been said respecting the antiouity and the 
universality of fairy lore, would be equally applicable to the chi- 
valric. How came it to be so ancient, so universal ? Doubtless 


because it was derived from some origin common to all the 
nations of the same stock, and referable to a period lost in the 
night of time. There are, indeed, in the legenda^ stories of 
those nations, resemblances which might be referred to a com¬ 
mon source. Such, as Mr. Southey observe^ is the stealing of 
the veils, which the German Musmus, has given us as a popular 
tale in his own couptry, which appeal^ in the fupplemcUit to tibe 
Arabian NUjlith and whidi Ali Bey/tlbe Spasmard, footlid to^be 


essio, is the pursuit of Gevion the^Juttle % ifiiA 

which is so like the Arabian jBtorv ol^^ Second Calendar, 
either the one must have b^n the Mher, llolii 

must have descended nom, apme" eothtutm th|li^h utdtnowii 
source. Such, thirdly, is the* descent of Alexdiider Great 
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much difficulty in dmwing his inference, it is monstrmis to 
suppose that, at an early period of society, when national inter¬ 
course was almost impossit?le, and when torcign languages were 
unknown, the Welsh, for instance, could have been so intimate 
with tlie Persians and Arabians, as to adopt their very supersti¬ 
tions. Neither can wo be told that these febles travelled west¬ 
wards until they reached the extremity of Europe. There is no 
evidence of such a progress; there are no intermediate links of 
the chain. We do not ind^ assert that no instances of such a 
transit can be established; on the contrary, we believe that there 
are many. But these were not brought to our shores before pil¬ 
grims, Jews, or crusaders, served as the channel of conveyance; 
and this must have been many tges subsequent to the period 
when most of our renowned legends were m the mouths of the 
vulgar. The safest conclusion is, that while, after the eighth 
century at least, both Jews and pilgrims, cboth Arabians and 
Christians, were instrumental in the Introduction of many 
legends, the majority, perhaps, were here before th^e birth of 
Chiist. In this as in many other points of vulgdD* faith, “ it is 
im^rassible not to perceive the fragments of a belief brought 
from some'*earlier seat of empire, which could neither have been 
imported into Wales and western Europe by a new dynasty of 
Idi^, nor communicated by a band of roving minstrels ” 

Before we quit this branch of our subject, we may advert to 
a (iharge very frequently made by Protestant writers s^inst the 
Catholic Church. She is reproached witli boundless ignorance, 
with childish credulity, because, during the middle ages, umny 
of her ecdesiastics, many of her writers, professed a belief in 
the leading points of vulgar superstition. There is in such a 
charge something as unphilosophical as it is unjust and uncandid. 
Has die Church ever professed to change, in all things, the 
nature of man ? Has she ever boasted of a recijie for defending 
him against eveiy species of error ? Has she-ever engined to do 
that wnich (Sod hknself lias left undone—to olevatej^r human 
nature the reach of ignorance or mistake ? Has die ever 
laid dagn to an otkmipotent sway over the world of intellect? 

Itiilhist have been, had she been able 
to|aretfery^ man, in aU ages, fiom the influence of 

a Bomewlmt difterent one—the im- 
ffltfeemeM of the writers who make the charge, 

semfihle of the tremmo^l^t which it may be retorted 
on them Save Jh-oiestant ull^lftters, eminent as Cfervas^ mr 
Brantom^ poesessea^^aqual^^re of credulity, and at a period 
termed peGuliBx|y enl^traied^v^ unhlp diat of the beni^ted 
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times of old ? Let tts liear Mardn LutKer> the monardi of the 
body:— 

/ **la many oountnet,*’ says this extrordinary man* ** there are places 
which fairies and devib bo«^i|y inhabit Prussia has many of them; 
and not far from Lucerne in Switeedandt on the summit of a hi^fa 
mountain* there is a poo! ^called * lute's Pond, Where the devil exhibits 
himself in a terrible manner. Nay* in my own country (SaxOny) 
there is just such a pod. If you threw a stone into it a terrible 
storm ariseB* and mal^ the surroumhi^ distrieta trmnble* It Is the 
prison of many devila.’’ * 

This is quite as notable as the Gothic^ or perhaps we diould 
say Celtic* legend, relating to the magic well in die forest of 
Brecheliant Probably the rceder may be surprised to hear 
such opinions fitim such a man. Will he be less so* whmn he 
learns, that not evmi old Torfbeus was more iirnily of opinion 
than he was, that .children under six weeks were frequently 
stolen by the fairie8,^d real ftTiries sobstkuted fbr tbemr Nay, 
Lutlier vouches for the fact from his own experience. 


“ Eight years ago, I myself* When at Dessau, touched one of those 
ehangelings, whieh had no parents* and was the deviFs own brat. It 
was twelve years old, and was in every thing Hke an ordinary child. 
It did nothing but eat; it eoneumed as mu4m as four ploughmea or 
thrashers; and it had the usual evacuations. < When any one touched 
it* it cried out as if it were possessed. If any misfortune happened, 
it rejoiced and laughed outri^t; but when* everything went on proa, 
perously* it continually mourned* 1 smd to the prince of Axhait, 
*Were I the sovereign 'here* I would* at all risks* throw this htl^ 
wretch into the Mddau/ But he and the Elector of Sai^y were not 
of my opinion. 1 then advised them to pray in all the thnt 

die <teon might be rmno^ed. They did so for a whde year* when 
the changeling died.’* 

Such is Lutber^g own account of the maivd* Being aslsed by 
one of his B^nds, the reason of his advice, he replied: ** Because, 
in my opinion, such changelings are mere g^ttiret of 
without a soul: the devil is very capable of such creations,” 

Agwn 


Near Halhertadc; in Sa^y, there wil^in^jtohio 
It was so voracious at the breast, that it 
puled motiier* but half-a-doeen women 
thing else that was ofhred to Thh 
age wito this brat to the 
Away he went with the 
and on hb wa|b ne he 
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voice cry out, ‘ Kileraff! Kilcroff f The little devil pricked up hw 
ears, and, though it had never before spoken, it shouted out, ‘ Oh! 
oh I oh I* The river demon then cried, ‘ Whither art thou going ?’ 

‘ To Hockelstadt, to be rocked at the shrine of the Blessed Mother T 
The peasant, jnuch terrified at this prodigy, threw both the basket and 
child into the river, and away flew both imps, crying, * Oh ! oh I oh I’ ” 

How consonant all this with superstitions once prevalent in 
our own country, and not yet wholly extinct! But we have not 
yet done with Martin Ludier. “ One Good Friday tlie devil 
carried bodily away three men, who had devoted themselves to 
him.’^ This anecdote was founded on the then popular notion of 
compacts between the devil and mortals for a certain period. 
The devil was always a most important personage in the stories 
of the reformer. “ At Luther’s table^ one day,” says a bio¬ 
grapher, or rather a collector of his sayings, “ a story was told 
of a horseman, who was riding along with others, and who, 
pricking the animal with his spurs, cried out, ‘ ^fhe devil take 
the hindmost.* J^ow, it so happened, that he was leading an¬ 
other horse by the bridle, and this he nev^ saw ag^in; for sure 
enough Satan did take it.” The reflection which Lutlier made 
on this story was perfectly characteristic: “ Let us beware of 
caJIiug on the devil to appear; he is always ready to come with¬ 
out cmling: the air around ua is full of devils.” 

Such are a few instances of the reformer’s boundless credulity; 
and whoever wishes to s^ more, need only look into the huge folios 
published by his disciples soon after his death. Is there anything 
in the moat obscure monastic writer of the middle ages to exceed 
them 1 “ Oh I” some reader may reply, “ but the age of Luther was 
a dark 9ge: his mind, vigorous as it was, was unable to shake off 
the absurd creed of his childliood 1” If this were to be admitted, 
it would not, argue much for his intellectual supremacy, nor, 
consequently, fm* the truth of the novel doctruu^ he propounded. 
But let ns s^oct a modern instance,—one of our nays,^ and as 
eminent in his way, as the Wittembei^ doctor,— John Wesley, 
who was eertainly a man of both learning and acuteness. Now, 
we do hut hesitatato make the unqualified assertion, that the 
wi|tingft with more proofs of credulity— 

erilauwju <eb^l#||,aa;|l^i8 inexjdicable—than are tabe found 
in^^y writers of the middle 

ages. Let those too sweepii^ wad^ 

a|.we have ^ne, t|^ jl^iogest of all prodnctions, his 

/dtemak an^ Its ios^^Mr w 1^1^ adcnowled^^ 

From, on the ori^ and' nature 

of Brehm ?«nd , may n 0 ir\<leicehd to a 
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more partictilar' consideration of the Norman and Anglo-Norman 
muse. 

The mere fact, that all our knowledge of Breton literature is 
derived through the channel of the Anglo-Norman, and that so 
many works in the latter are extant, would be sufficient to attest 
the partiality of our ancestors for metrical^ romance. But ffir 
this conclusion we have more than inference; we have positive 
testimony. Chardry, a celebrated poet of the twelfth century, 
complains, in his Life and Miracles of St. Edward^ that, for the 
exploits of Roland and the twelve peers, they ni^lected all sub¬ 
jects of religion, and all of edification: indeed, such was their 
passion for the amusement, that to gratify it they frequently 
neglected the necessary duties of life. Nor will diis statement 
appear extraordinary, when we consider their attachment to the 
tuneful art long before tliey left the icy regions of the north. 
They had no feast without^ne bard; many of the warriors were 
bards; and in the ancient sagas, we perpetually read of the same 
individual being as expert in the song as in the use of the sword. 
Some of their compositions have been traced to a remote anti¬ 
quity,—centuries before Ragar Lodbrog sang his own exploits. 
Among the Saxons, who were of the same stock as the Scandin¬ 
avians, a similar custom prevailed. In his account of tlie elder 
Caedinan, Bede gives us a pleasing description of the manner in 
which our ancestors playea and sung: While in tlic secular 
habit, until a mature age, he learned nothing of the art: indeed 
he had no taste for it. Sometimes, at a festive entertainment, 
w’hen the harp was brought, and all present were expected to 
sing in their turns, he arose, left the table, and returned home.” 
Playing, and composing, and singing, therefore,—all at the same 
time,—were no accomplishment, but an ordinary atteinment. 
But it was more common, perhaps, in Scandinavia. When 
Rollo disembarked liis wild ruffians in Neustria, many of them 
were accpiainted with it When many are striving fur the same 
haven, a few will always excel the rest; and as the Sauls had 
their professional bards, so the northmen had their scalds, whose 
peculiar du^ it was to celebrate the exploits of die great at mery 
least. With recolle^ions thus ardent, with .habits thuA 
the stran^rs lost no time in cidtlvati^ the ^■ 

Bretons, Sie most celebrated in mr fpsient Wlnge. 

Hence^ community of feeling a under^ 

standing than- would otheris^Jh^ extf^ed, aiv|Ta8Sure(|^; 
excited in both a much strbh{||^ 
amusment. Even necessity contmufed to.^the end. / 
the time of €hai|ee th» Simp4^ ^ttin 3 ^^pa 8 dk am^ 
Norman^: iugreatiKusak w^jdependp^aqt 
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king, Imt mt the Duke of K(»inandy; and it was under Norman 
banners thtft they advanced to battle, ^rhus, Alan Duke of 
Brittanv accompanied his feudal superior, Duke William the 
Bastardy to the conquest of England, and in reward cd* his ser¬ 
vices, received above four hundred knight-fees in difi^rent 
eounties. As, therefore, the knights of two provinces met 
together with their vassals, were employed in the srnne service, 
frequently resided in the same fortress, and were more 
frequent visitors at die same festive board, we may easily account 
for the knowledge which the NOrmans obtained of the tmditions 
and poetiy of their southern neighbours. This knowledge was 
the result of constant intercourse; it was the growth of genera¬ 
tions ; and its universality cannot surprise us. . 

In his elaborate researches into the anoimit poetic literature of 
Normandy, the Abb6 de la Rue distinguishes it into three 
classes: 1. Chansons de gestes, or^etiical romances, sung to 
musical instruments, whether the su£>jects were historic or 
fabulous; Dramas; 3. Lighter and more fugitive pieces. Of 
the two last, as th^ do not enter into our present design, we 
shall say nothing. Lk>nfining our attention to the first, these 
chansons, de gestes were unquestionably the leudi or lays of 
which Fortunatus wrote, which Charlemagne was fond of tran¬ 
scribing, and which Alfred committed to memory. The author 
of these musical poetic inspirations was a trouvdre; if he amn^ it, 
and at the same time played on the harp, rota, or violin, he was 
also a, jongleur. Originalv the two arts, viz. those of poetry and 
music, were generally combined in the same individum; but we 
soon read of their separation: some poets could not play or sing, 
and therefore were c^led trouv^i*es only; while others could not 
compose, and therefore were called jongleurs Only. “ Bur,” 
the reader may enquire, ** how could pieces contHstin^ of ubove 
twenty thousand verses, be sung at (mo festive entertainment ?*’ 
C#taii^y no (me jongleur, and no one day, would se^ equal to 
a tithe of tke undertaking. Every lon^ metrical romance was 
divid^, brei^ and sung by severed jongleurs in succession, 
on m sueoassivedayB. We find sev^teen of these breaks 
hi the Pereival, and twen^ in that of Garim 

Thei^ hdut for the relief of both smMrs and 

mar&s ; «yo^m .t^roind may pause, and ^riiere the 

mi^fbe ^ury to the connexion of events. 

r^imetiiB^ the prose and verse, 

die foaa^ to* he ret$G^ ' the latter to be smig. Doubt¬ 
less th| resBCsi^^.'lw was the expnemo craieuliy of 

piociuinte»^ smbesf^li^^ dngefsandpli^l^Mmy edusated 

. man coi^ 'reciief w .tha adihr I^»eropfimlM demuided, m 
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addition, pecidiar natural eifts, and involved many years of 
application. So rare, indeed, was the union of die two arts; so 
seldom was the same individual able to compose, sing, and play, 
that frequently the whole of a piece, though metrical, was 
merely read. The next tran^ion from metrical to prose 
romances, which began to abound towards th* close of the tweldh 
century, was the necessary result of this innovation. But so 
long as good singers and good musicians could be obtained, a 
decided preference was shown to the metrical. In process of 
tune, such men were seldom trouv^res: they were either 
amateurs among the highborn, who in the domestic circle ctm- 
tended for the applause of their equals; or they were profes¬ 
sional musicians, who, for hire, displayed their skill to a more 
public audience. There are, indeed, instances on record, and 
those not few, where nobles disguised themselves as professional 
jongleurs, and ventured on tlie moat public occasions to contend 
for applause. If there be any faitli in history, even kings have 
done this. With knights, the custom was so frequent, as to 
create little surprise, because without some knowledge of the 
sister arts, no cnivalric education was, at one period, complete. 
When Ela, Countess of Salisbuiy, had lost her kindred in Eng¬ 
land, her guardians were fearful lest Richard should force h^ to 
contract a marriage hostile to her interests or their own views, 
and they secretly transferred her to a fortress in Normandy, 
where she was guarded with the most jealous care. Hichard, 
who intended her for his bastard brother, William Longsword, 
was curious to discover her retreat. He employed a luiight, 
William Talbot, an ancestor of the noble family of that name, to 
wander from castle to castle in search of her. The latt^, 
assuming the minstrel’s garb, did at length discover her retreat, 
and as a minstrel was permitted to see and 'amuse her. He had 
little difficulty in prevailing on her to exchange a prison for her 
native castle; ana her hand, and wide domains, c«mie into pos¬ 
session of Longsword, who was thenceforth styled Earf of 
^isbury. 

As early as the twelfth, if not the eleventh centuiy, the jpro- 
fessional jon^eurs were numerous; in the thirteenth and 
teentii they swarmed. They were to be found in evpry court, 
in the household of every great baro^at every ^dvai 
By tbeir patrons, they were often soit W amuse tbeir 
especially the corporate tmd relkdpus 

nities. In tl^ thiiteenth, at an eftferflUnihent monastery^ 
of St. Austin qf Canterbuiy, jou^eiMhij^in suceetsiMlt 

amused theguest^ of the hospitable; Amt sm iboyettr I3Slt ^ 
the priory^ m St. SudSun in ,]?^nchester^ tllf expimts el 
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David were followed by those of the Giant Colbrun, and tliese 
in their turn by the triumphs of Saint Emma. For these 
religious festivals, corresponding pieces were offbn composed. 
The conception, the birth, ana passion of .the Saviour, tlie 
leading events of the Old and New Testament, were then thought 
more congenial to ^he taste of ecclesiastics, than the adventures of 
the twelve peers, or the knights of King Arthur’s court. Tliey 
were certainly more in unison with the devotional feelings of the 
age. Frequently they owed their existence to a self-inflicted 
penance on the part of the trouv^res. He who, in the height 
of his faculties, had sacrihced to the popular taste, by singing the 
pieces of Roland or Tristram, of Turpin or Lancelot, and by 
describing with too much freedom the progress of licentious 
passion, was anxious, as mature years stole upon him, to make 
some compensation for the oflence, by tuning his harp to 
sacred themes. In the prologue to sevefal pieces, this intention 
is expressly avowed, in many of them, however, the cir¬ 
cumstances of chivalry are ludifirpusly associated with those of 
Holy Writ. In one, La Cour de'Paradis, God resolves to hold 
a court plenary at AH Saints, and he deputes St. Simon and 
St. Jude to collect all his vassals, who were all the saints, mar¬ 
tyrs, and confessors, that have suffered for the truth. They 
assemble; and, -as in the princely courts below, there must be 
jongleurs to sing and to play, and several are made to perform 
before the Deity. Let it not be supposed, that in this strange 
r^resentation, the slightest irreverence Was intended : the very 
contrary was the fact. If our ancestors were coarse in their de¬ 
scriptions, and unrefined in dieir taste, tliey were always right 
in leeUng: those were the.result of the age; this, of the care 
which in all ages the Christian Church has taken to instruct; her 
children. Stm we must condemn such productions, the more so 
when we r^ard tlie cqlpable licence which was sometimes taken 
with th^,siu>ject. The lives of saints, as may teadily be ima- 

g ineds tfonped a great part of the staple of such manufactures; 
ut b|f>! Wy of embellisnment^ legends were added, which set 
defiance Mabillon, the bpst of judges, declare 
that aatf^Normandy, more liberties were taken with 

tha Oft all the rest of France. Hence, in the 

^itimstitBaithese compositions gradually 
StSlL Wit was wira smd still more Witlt the singers 

and . If origji^y jongleurs were men of respecta- 

bility]/. acoushniiod tb| society, and polished in their 
manners, sub^^^iW '^re a vgry diifei^t diaracteri in 

T^ey assumed a peeuliar habit; 
^liey slwvM Ihe the ; they' pidatea thf face, and 

aWiin^ered^' fi[^ a^'j^cfolio acailhld, the amusement of the 
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vulgar. Vagabond jongleurs, accompanied by women, went 
from fair to fair, and me morals of both were not the most 
edifying. Our expressive word jvggleVi the corruption of the 
French word, is enough to designate the itinerant musician of 
the fourteenth century. As a natural conseouence, the profes¬ 
sion was abandoned by the respectable, found it more 
honourable to company than to perforwy —who ceased to be jon¬ 
gleurs, and were distinguished as trouv^res. 

Vast as is the field of Anglo-Norman poetry, we must mention 
some of the writers who have given it celebrity; but alcM I our 
limits are of necessity so narrow, that we can give of the few litde 
more than a catalogue. 

Omitting Richard, Duke of Normandy (938), Thibaut*de 
\^ernon, vmose works have perished, and Taillefer, who fell at 
the battle of Hastings, the first poet worthy^f our attention is 
the unknown author orthc Jovmey of Charlemagne to Constan¬ 
tinople and Jimwlem. This poem was probably translated from 
the T.atin, that is, in the ancient use of the word; for the trans¬ 
lator al\(ays added as mudi of his own as he found in the original. 
There is, indeed, a Latin poem on this subject; and in it Charle¬ 
magne’s journey is the result of an invitation from the Greek 
Emperor, and the Patriarch of Jerusalem, to relieve the holy 
city, then besieged by the Mahommedans. • Tlys event, is 
at least consistent with the omnions of the time, however it may 
be opposed to probability, but in the Norman poem, the fikse 
is very different. Appearing one day before his aueen, with his 
crown on head, ana sword in hand, the Frencn monarch en¬ 
quires, in a most vain-glorious spirit, whether any living sove¬ 
reign became either sword or crown as well as he. “ Emperor,'* 
she quietly replies, “ you praise yourself too much.” But then 
she had the imprudence to compare him—and comparisons arc 
proverbially odious—with the Greek Eiriperor, who, she averred^ 
had greater majesty than ever he had. Piqued at the reply, 
Charlemagne swwe that he would go to that city, and jtuige for 
himself. If she xpoke untruly, he would punish her; in either 
case, he would dethrene the Emperor as he had dethroned so 
many others. The author is a sad ^j^grapher. To reach 
Constantinople, he takes his hero intq^^i'sia, odd n^ to fern- 
Salem. There, the latter boasts tA Patriarch he has 
conquered twlve sovereigns, atid that h? is going to conquer 
thirteenth, viz. the Gre^ Empertf. But.ve toifb no room for 
analysis, especially as the piece ||ieertainiy: npt*Witt«i hy lUi 
iln^ito-Norman. ^ , 

Of our Henry I, whom fee la Bti^ and M. Se 
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Roquefort make tlie author of the DictW (fUrbain, we shall say 
only thn,--though his poetical talents rest on a good foundation, 
we have reason to doubt the paternity of the poem. Nor shall 
we dwell on Philip de Than, the author of two moral pieces 
which have little iqt^est. Geofiroy, Abbot of St. Alban's, is 
better known; he is the reputed author of the first miracle play, 
that of St, Catkerinef performed for the edification of our ances¬ 
tors ; but of the drama no vestige exists. Another poet of the 
twelfth century, Turold, must not be so brie% dismissed, since 
he is the author of a poem, Iji Ckamon de Holand, which can 
be but little known to our readers. Of the author we have 
little. Both in Normandy and in England there were many 
Tifrolds, or Thorolds, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries: in 
the latter were some of that name, being prior to the invasion of 
duke William It is, therefore, impossibly to say to which of the 
two countries he was indebted for his birth We have no other 


g uide than internal evidence to arrive at his period. Probably 
e lived early in the twelfth century. 

The Chanson de Roland is one of the most ancient pieces in 
Norman French that treats of Charlemagne, Roland, and the 
rest of the twelve peers. It is wholly devoted to the expedition 
of that monarch into Spain, and especially to the disaster sus¬ 
tained by him fh the gorges of the Pyrenees. Throughout it 
has a strange coihbination of Christian with Moorish customs. 
Ita'^ery opening exhibits King Marsilius at Sarragossa, sur¬ 
rounded by his barons and knights, and invoking, at once, 
MaAiomet and Apollo. He asks, and well he may, advice 


pose. One of his barons advises him to feign <tubmi^inn to the 
emp4»ror, to promise tribute, to engage even to embrace tlie 
Christian fiiith, and to dispatch hostages as a guarantee for the 
perforni^pce of the conditions. To be sure, as i^ose conditions 
intended to be fulfilled, the hostages would, in the 
end) lose th^’fieads. ** But then," observea the councillor, 
who strokfdms with much complacency, ** Was not any- 

les(l> ^ain?" The advice was 


hostages were smitto Charlemagne, 
fllOvWaii men at CMbviu IWmonarch received ftiem in great 
states Mked at the iMpnts, which were sufficient Uk load some 
dwdaeds of reflected, and deforred his 

taply to the morning he rose witib the siin, 

hem to his orebard, where, 

seating pipo» he suaimoned his 
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peers to^kliberate with him. EoUnd^dviaed him to place no trust 
in King Marsilius, who had so ofiben betrayed them; bat it was 
at length resolved to accept the Pagan’s o>fers; and Ganelon of 
Metz~-“ the fidsest man alive’'—^was sent to signify the ciroum- 
stance to Marsiltns. OandxMip partly out of ^triM to Roland, 
the emperor’s nephew, whom he wished to destroy, and partly 
tlinmgh corruption, invented the most odious oi all treasons— 
tliat ^land, on the approaching return of the Franks to Aix 
la Chapelle, should have the command of the rear, consisting 
of twenty thousand men only, and be assailed by twenty 
times the number of Saracens in the defiles of the ryrenees* 
Why/’ said Marsilius to the traitor, ** should you, be ea^r 
to preserve the good will of Charles with the l^ite Beard— 
of one who has passed bis two hundreth year, and who is on 
the verge of the grave The iniquitous compact being made, 
Ganeloii, laden with riches, returned to the camp of Chaiie- 
magne, who immediately commenced the march towards the 
Pyrenees. On his way, however, the emperor had to destrcty a 
great African army which had come to the assistance of Mar- 
silius. Having accomplished this fea^ he proceeded into the 
mountains with the main body; leaving, as Ganeion bad sug¬ 
gested, Roland, Olivm*, Turpin, and twenty thousand merit far 
in the rear. Scarcely was the bravest of all the twelve peers 
engaged in the defiles, than myriads of Saracens, in battle 
appeared behind them. “Here are Pagans enough,” said Onver 
to Roland, “ and they are coming to fight us. Sound your 
magic horn, Sir Duke, that white-beard^ Charles may hear, 
ana return to aid us!” “ I will do no such cowardly tmng T 
was the answer; “ never shall sweet France lose its honour 


through me; my noble sword, Durmid^ shall da its work, and 
not a Pagan snail be left alive V* Oliver pressed, but in vain. 
“ God’s mother fiirbid I 1 fell you Durendal is ready, and ail 
the Pagans shall die !” The Franks prepared for the inmi^iuling 
battle: Roland ^jjimungued them, and so did (be gooa Arch* 
bishop Ttti^m who told them to be under no care, about their 
souls, for » they died in battle, of m surety would be 
mart^ to the ^futh, and at once emer<tlie ida^^Omvof heavsn, 
Heai^ his vofoev Franks alijgliM'from their,MSei^ ^ 
knelt while the or^te blessed tltoiiiiwiHold them dulliie’malr 


knelt while the nr^te h 
penance he sbo^ requi 


^fi^sirom their,«klli 
iniwmMold diem 
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but with so much detail that W|i^ 
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Nor 

- , ^ wm ^’eith^; with one 

tirOrd hmidr#^ in twain, from ihe head to 

*11^ s«l£^ dividing ihetr bo^ aa dexterously as any 
hi^atotimt ootifd hf re done^ and in ohe ^f&th the dmek ** Of a 
^ Oiied the Franks, ** our a^cMdahop h^ a noble warrior, 

^emd nie orOas is sale in his bands \** Bert what cxnild a handful do 
^ffi^nst a ho«t<-^one to ten at the very most ^ TheOhristianranks 
at length so lamentably thinm^ that Roland |nit his magic 
' horn to his itunilh, which ooukt^be heard thirty leagues and 
more,** and blew a tiohle blast. Ohacleniaf^, who Itaa not yet 
enth^y left die mountains, heard it, mad said, ^ Truly, our men 
ai^ fighting r* ^nekm, who rode iWtk him, obsCTved, ** If 
feSliy one eke wmre to say Shis, I should cidl it a great lie I’* The 
monarch suflbrod^iinsdif to be deluded and rode on. Again 
sounded, slowly and painRC ** That is Roland's 
hooiaf* iSaid the empdror, and never does be l^ow it unless in 
A|m^ too, Oaneien denied that it was the sign of 
battle. A mird time die signal came on the winds, and the 
monarch immediately orders bis host to wheel round, and 
retrace the path of the'' defiles. At the same thne, hmeaused 
OanelcjU, treachery be now suspected, td be ^ced under 
Eifieftt. WhSte this succour was advanfeing, dke battib cfitttinued 
"Id on the Other side of the defiles. Such is the valour of 
^risdidlS} t|iat the hmt of Marsiltus is entire^ routed r but 
hi« IM'King of Bthiopia, advances witn a nev^^my, 
afid usaauhs the csthausted Christians. Of a surety,*^ cried 
^ we shall xeoeive the crown of martyrdom biere? ^d 
Ihe momenta nsi but'ofii^e aWay, end let adit iMeOt 
Ulmce ^ humbled' ns I 'll^heir tay Oharks mcltes 

being iltefcr diftt of us I** ; ro¬ 

am aerfbrmed s M'ihe dlaatW^hcMess, 
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wondrous horn to his mouth, and blows a plaintive, dyin^ note. 
The emperor hears, and ordei’s sixty thousand trumpets to an¬ 
nounce tWt succour is at hand. Tlje Saracens hear the sound, 
sent from mountain to mountain, from rock to rock; they know 
that Charlemagne will soon be upon them ; and they make one 
last elfort to deprive France of her great hope, by the death of 
Roland. He falls like the rest, but his last moments are 
minutely recorded. As he lay fainting on the grass, beneath a 
high tree, a Saracen approached him, saying, “ Now, as the 
nephew of Charles is no ‘more, I will take his wondrous sword 
into Araby !” Roland felt that the weapon was leaving his hand, 
yet, with the horn which he held iri the other, he struck tlie 
Pagan on the head, and cleft his skull. But, alas ! the magic 
horn was also cleft with the blow. The liero has lost his signt, 
but he knows that there is a white marble stone beside him, and 
on it he resolves to br^ak his famous sword, that it may not fall 
into Pagan hands, and work evil to France. His dying address 
to Durendal is the best passage in the poem. “ Bright 
Durendal! with thee, many kingdoms have I subdued for white- 
bearded Charles! A good vassal hast thou been to me, and 
never shalt thou adorn a coward’s hands ! ’ Saying this, he 
smote the marble with as much force as was left him; but the 
weapon was uninjured ! “ Ah, Durendal ! how beautiful, how 

clear, how fair art thou ! how strongly dost thou reflect the rays 
of the sun ! Charles was in the valley of Moriana when God 
sent thee by his angel, commanding him to gird some knight 
with thee; and the gentle king hung it by my side.” Then 
follow the names of the countries which, by the aid of this 
miraculous weapon, he had conquered for him with the white 
beard. Again he strikes the marble, and cuts off a huge piece; 
but for all this the sword is uninjured. ** Ah, Durendal, how 
beautiful and shining art thou ! In thy handle are some relics, 
—a tooth of St. Peter, blood of St. Basil, some hairs of my Lord 
St. Denis, and some of the garments of sweet St. Mary I Un¬ 
seemly were it for Pagans to have thee: by Christians only 
shouldst thou be used. Never mayst thou come into a coward’s 
hands I With thee many broad Imids.have I conquered, which 
now own the M\e of white-bearded ^ic^rles, the Emperor, who 
is noble and rich !” But he was noi$t exhausted; he lay on the 

g rass, spread out his hands to heaven, and prayed for mercy on 
is soul. “ Thou, who didst raise St. Lazarus from the dead, 
who didst preserve Daniel from the devouring lions, save tny 
soul from all perils through the sins which .1 have committed P 
Nor was the prayer vain: St. Gabriel, St. Michael, and one of 
the chembira, descended to bear the soul of the expiring hero to 
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ihe mansions of the just.—With him ends the interest of the 
poem. Charlemagne, indeed, eventually destroys the , Saracen^ 
mourns over his fallen heroes, especially the chief of them, his 
sweet nephew, Roland; and takes signs] vengeance on false 
Ganelon but, henceforward, tlie narrative fatigues ratlier than 
pleases. ' 

The Chanson de Boland affords illustrations enough of the 
truth of a proposition we have advan€ed,~^that most of the 
romantic lore ot Europe is derived from a more ancient source 
than Christianity could have furnished. He himself was as much 
celebrated in Asia as in Europe, amidst the Turks and even the 
Circassiaiis, as among the Franks. He is claimed by Tartar and 
Sclavonian, by Ottoman and Scandinavian. By the clergy be was 
placed ifi heaven; by the poets he was carried to the isle of 
Avalon t6 dwell with Arthur and the fairies. Of all his exploits 
was not that the greatest by which he mdBe, at one blow of his 
famous sword Durendal, the tremendous opening in the Pyrenees, 
thaUo tins very day bears his name—the hreche de Roland? Did 
not the obedient adamant rend asunder at the stroke of the magic 
weapon ? Then as to his horn: w'as it not even celebrated in 
the confines of Europe,—in the snows of Iceland ? So at least 
declares the renowned antiquary Olaus Magnus. And then as to 
his- sword, the unrivalled Durendal; — many are the legends 
respecting it. It was brought from heaven, says Turold, who 
follaws perhaps the most general tradition. Others assert that it 
was manufactured from the spear which entered our Saviour’s 
side. But tlie origin has been carried higher still,—to a giant of 
the race of Enceladus, and even to Vulcan. Nor was the scabbard 
less marvellous, since it was made from the skin of the very 
serpent which the infant Hercules strangled. What do all these 
legends .prove? - what but this, that the exploits ascribed to 
Roland were originally ascribed to some pagan warrior whom 
superstition deifi^ and when Christianity superseded idolatry, 
they were transferred to Roland, as the most distinguished 
warrior of Charlemagne’s court ? 

Many w^re the celebrated poets who d^urished in the saipe 
age as Turold. Among tbem the author of “ The Voyage^of 
St. Brandau in search of the Terrestrial Paradise,” must liave 
been the chief, though his name has not descended to our times. 
It is, in every respect, a most extraordinary poem; it abounds 
with the most splendid, imagery; its fable is interesting; it contains 
many of the most veperable traditions of the middle ages; and it 
faithfully reflects the manners and opinions of the age. We tlie 
less regret our inability, through want of space, to analyse this 
production, as the task has been very recently performed in a well 
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known. periotiicBl.* Of Gaimar, author of the EstoHo des Engles t 
of Wace, author of the Homnn de and the Brut ; of Bene¬ 
dict <ite Si, Maur^ author of the Chronicles of Normandy, we 
shall say nothing, for these i'easonsj-rtlie two forinw haves 
within these ten years, been rendered fanjiliar enough to the 
reading public, by periodical writers; and of the last only one 
volume MS yet appeared. Neither can we advert to the 
romances of the Bound Table Bx\d the Holy GraaU first, because 
many volumes w'ould be inadequate to the subject, and secondly, 
because some volumes have been already devoted to it. For the 
same reason we must pass over the interminable romances on 
Alexander the Great, and the still more exliaustless ones on 
religion and morality, Etpially numerous are, the metrical 
romances of chivalry: assuredly many volumes of the, publin 
Review would be insufjcient to give even a brief analysis of them. 
It was our intention to dwell at some length ofi Homan de la 
Vhlette, by Gihert of Montreuil-sur-Mer, whose poem has great 
interest, and on the romance of Hnvelok the Dane, which has 
equal claims to our attention. Both of these we have carefully 
read, but finding, that in another periodical a brief analysis has 
been given of one, and having no space for the other, we are. 
reluctantly compelled to relinquish the task. The remainder of 
our inadequate essay must be restricted to Ma¥ie de Frant^e. 

Marie, who is generally denominated ^e' Franco, is beyond all 
comparison the most interesting of all the Anglo-Norman writejrs 
whose names have descended to us. So celebrated has she be¬ 
come, that the French have eagerly chimed her, founding their 
argumcnton the denomination just mentioned. She was certainly 
what she calls herself, a stranger in England; but it is equally 
certain that she was a subject of the EngLish crow'n, and born 
either in Normaqdy or Brittany. With the literature and tra¬ 
ditions of both she was intimate]^ acquainted; and from this fact 
we are inclined to believe her a Breton. * Few indeed were the 
Normans who, like her,' were acquainted with the difficult 
language of that province. It has indeed been contended that 
she might acquire a kftowledgeof the Welsh, which was so closely 
allied with the Breton, while resident in England; but it is 
more than probable that she did so in Brittany itself. What 
confirms the inference- is the fact of her extensive acquaintance 
with the traditionary lore of the province—lore of which some 
kindred elements might certainly be ffiuild in this island, but 
which in so comprehensive a degree could be lemoned in the 
continental region only. Whether Breton or Norman, she waa 
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of necessity connected with England. The monarch to whom 
she dedicated her lays, could be no other than our Henry III. 
Here she lived ; and her acquaintance with our vernacular lan¬ 
guage was evinced by her rendering the more dubious words not 
into Norman but into English. Besides a knowledge of the Bre¬ 
ton, as proved in her translation of the lays, and of the Norman, 
the language in which she wrote, she was conversant with Latin, 
from which she translated many of TEsop’s fables. Altogether 
she was an accomplished woman, and she communicates to 
her writings a charm, which female delicacy only could bestow. 
Hence she was the favourite of the great. By the king she was 
held in much estimation; but her more immediate patron was 
probably William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, and natural 
son of. Henry II, to whom she dedicated her translation of 
iEsop. To her general popularity, espefiially with the ladies, 
testimony is borne by her cotemporary, Denis Pyramus, in his 
life of St. Edmund. 

The I..ays of Marie are the most celebrated of her produc¬ 
tions, and she chose the subject on account of its novelty in 
England. Siie had originally intended to translate from Latin 
into romance, that is—into the Norman French—some of the 
many fictions for which the thirteenth century was so famous; but, 
when she reflected that so many writers were labouring in that 
path, she refused to be lost in the undistinguished crowd. In 
that of Breton romance, she had little fear of rivalship. She 
found legends enough which had not yet been rendered into the 
vernacular tongue; and though they might in their original 
form be rude and unpolished, she knew how to make them agree¬ 
able to the high-born knights and dames of England. What 
other liberties she too^ with those legends, whether oral or 
written, can never be known; but we do know that she adhered 
to the fundamental charactere and incidents, because both are 
mentioned in other writings. These Lays, as we have before 
observed, are the most interesting relics now extant of the 
Anglo-Norman muse. The derivation and meaning of the word 
have puzzled many philologists. There can^ however, be no doubt 
that the Lay was a song, or short poem, adapted both to the voice 
and to some musical instrument, and generally relating to the 
exploits of heroes. Yet the definition is ^plicable rather to the 
Breton and German pieces than to the French; for devotional 
poems, and even fables, bear the same denomination. As these 
became popular in Brittany, Marie concluded thar they might 
become equally so in Normandy and England. Her judgment 
was approved by the event. The fable of them is so striking, that 
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independent of the brilliancy of colouring, and of the passionate 
sensibility with which she has invested them, it would be sure to 
comtnan(^ attention. We cannot, therefore, be surprised at the 
popularity which, according to the evidence of Denis Pyramus, 
accompanied them,—that counts and baroQs, and knights and 
ladies, were so fond of hearing them. 

In liis recent edition of the works of Marie, M. de Roquefort 
attributes to her pen fourteen of these Lays, which are four more 
than those ascribed to her by the Abbe de la Rue. The 
subjects of all are derived from Breton sources. In her pro¬ 
logue she distinctly asserts that they had been famous, of old 
among the Bretons ; and in other places she declares that they 
were not ordy handed down by traditiormry song, but committed 
to writing. The first of these productions, the Lai de Gugemer, 
is of a mild character, full of fairy and enchantment. The 
adventure, she informs us, really happened in Little Britain in 
ancient times, and it is one of those transmitted to j)osterily by 
the pen. But the story, interesting as it is, we shojild scruple to 
analyze; on account of its being founded on an adulterous inter¬ 
course between the hero Gugemer, and the y^ong bride of 
an old man. Neither can we advert to the I^ni du Fresne, 
because it is founded on a circumstance that to modern ears must 
not be mentioned. But the Imx da Bisvlareret being unexcep¬ 
tional in point of morality, and illustrative of a superstition at 
once ancient and general, may be noticed. Bisclaveret, says 
Marie, is a Breton word, signifying in Norman-French, garivall. 
'^liis is the u'erwolf of the Germans,the loup-garou of the French, 
and theXwkai^flpwjroc of the Greeks, meaning the man-wolf; viz. the 
man who had the power, or was subject to the necessity, of being 
transformed into a wolf. “ In ancient times,” says Marie, “ such 
transformations were frequent, and the*garwall at this very day 
hunts in the forest: a most.destructive creature it is, delighting 
to kill man and beast ” Illustrative of this article of popular 
belief, she relates the following story. 

Among the lords of Brittany was one endowed with every 
quality that constituted the glory of a chivalrous age,—he was 
brave, generous, beloved alike by prince and people. To wife 
he had a lady of considerable personal attractions, and of a 
good family,—one whom he loved and by whom he was beloved 
in return. But one thing surprised .her: every week he was 
absent three days from home, nor could any one tell what became 
of him during that time. One day returning from an absence 
of this kind in a more affectionate humour than usual, he allowed 
her to ask him some questions which at another time he would 
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probably have repressed. Under the plea that his periodical 
absence was the torment ‘ of her life; tliat she was continually 
apprehensive lest some evil sho\ild have befallen him; that this 
state of anxiety was worse than death, and would infallibly lead 
to it, she, applying all the endearments of which*a woman, 
who is desirous of gaining a point, is capable, inquired where 
he went, and what he did during nearly one half of his time. 
At first, he refused to answer; but, at length, he confessed 
that he became a bisclaveret, or man-wolf. And how did he 
live ? On roots and on prey, like any other wolf. What clothes 
did he wear ? None at all; he went quite naked. Then what 
became of his clothes during the time of his transformation ? 
This, above all other questions, was that which he had least incli¬ 
nation to answer; for, if they were discovered and taken away, 
a wolf he should remain. He therefore repelled her question; 
but she was not discouraged; she redoubled her importunity, 
and at length obtained from him the fatal secret, that his clothes 
were hidden under a large stone in a solitary rain in the midst 
of the forest. Her immediate resolution was to be rid, at any 
cost, of such a husband. She sent for a knight, who had ven¬ 
tured to make love to her, but whom she had discoursed, and 
told him that she would resist him no longer, that she would 
^rant him whatever he wished, on the condition of his aiding her 
in a cenrtain design. Having eagerly embraced her offer, he 
agreed to watch the bisclaveret, to seize the clothes deposited 
under the stone, and thereby for ever prevent the resumption of 
manhood by the transformed beast. This was easily effectdl; 
the knight no longer appeared; inquiries were every where made 
respecting him; the lady assumed the widow, pretended much 
sorrow, and soon married her lover. But the crime was not to 
go unpuiiished. In a ^ear after these transactions, the king 
resolved* to hunt in the very forest in which the bisclaveret 
abode. The dogs soon fell in with the wolf, pursued it a whole 
day, and it was much wounded by the hunters. Seeing that 
escape was impossible, the animal went up to the king, seized his 
stirrup, kissed his foot, and in the most afiecting manner in the 
world looked up for mercy. At first the royal hunter was alarmed, 
but the tractable behaviour of the brute soon reassured him, and 
he called on, his attendants to behold it. “ See, gentlemen, 
whatawondpri How this beast doth humble itself I It has the 
understanding of a man, and it asks for mercy !” 

** Seigneurs, fet-il, avant venez, 

Ceste merveille esgardez: 

Cum ceste beste se humilie; 

Ele ad sen de hum, incrcie crie!” • 
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He ordered the dof^s to be called olF, and the brute to be 
treat€*d with the utmost kindness. He would hunt no more that 
day, and he returned to his castle, followed by the bisclaveret. 
Not a little did he pride himself on his acquisition; he even en¬ 
tertained great fondness for it; and caused the strictest notice 
to be given, that whoever ill-treated it need expect no favour 
from him. During the day, it frequented the society of the. 
knights, and was the most harmless of creatures; during the 
night, it lay in the bed-chamber of the king; and it became a 
universal favourite. But on one occasion it displayed extreme 
ferocity,—when the husband of the lady appear^ at court It 
flew at liim, bit him most severely, and would have worried him 
had it not been prevented. This circumstance created much 
surprise in the court: how came so gentle a "beast to exhibit 
such hatred to the kqight ? There must be some reason for it; 
probably the brute had some injury to revenge. Very glad was 
the knight when the court broke up to return home.—Another 
circumstance confirmed the general impression. When the king 
w^ent a second time to hunt in the forest where the bisclaveret 
was found, the lady appeared before him to make him a cus¬ 
tomary present.- The wolf, which was in the royal suite, 
instantly flew at her face, and bit off her nose. Neither the 
courtiers, nor the king himself, could tolerate this outrage; and 
the bisclaveret would have been sacrificed, had not a philosopher 
(sage-hom) happened to be present. “ Sire,” said he, “ listen 
to me a moment I This animal is always with you; we all know 
him; and all are on the best terms with him. Never has he 
showed the least anger to any one but this lady and her husband. 
By my fealtv to you, 1 dare swear that he has reason to com¬ 
plain of both. You know that she was married to a knight 
high in your esteem both for his virtues and his valour, and that 
he has been lost to us a long time. If you put this woman to 
the rack, she will certainly confess something, and we shall 
perhaps learn why this beast hates her. Many are the wonders 
that we have seen in Brittany.” The king approved the advice; 
he arrested both th<* knight and the lady, and consigned them 
to prison. The latter, terrified at the pain she was about to 
endure, confessed the whole truth,—bow she had betrayed her' 
first husband, by causing his diotiies to be seized. From' that 
day she knew not what was become of him, for never had he 
returned home. Yet all this time she had mo doubt the brute was 
her husband. The first thing the monarch did was to order the 
clothes to be brought, and laid before the wolf; but the animal 
paid no attention to them. 'Die reason was, as the wise man 
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told him, that tlierc were too many spectators present. “ Never, 
sire, .will he chance his shape and clothes himself before this 
company: he is a^aid to be seen in the transformation. But if 
you will take him into one of your bedrooms, and leave his 
clothes near him, certainly he will soon become a man.” The 
king himself took the wolf into an inner apartment, and, leaving 
it there, fastened all the doors. In a short time he went back, 
accompanied by his barons and knights; and in the royal bed 
they found, not a wolf, but a comely chevalier fast asleep. The 
king ran to embrace him, and kissed him a hundred times. 
Immediately he returned his lands to him, and gave him many 
other proofs of his esteem. I’he lady and her paramour, who 
had betrayed him, were expelled the country. Many children 
had they in the sequel, all easy to be known by their faces: the 
girls were born without noses. Very trpe it is, strange as it 
may appear, that many women of the race are without a handle 
to their faces. The whole story is deserving of' credit, and to 
preserve its remembrance, the Bretons have turned it into a lay.* 
This superstition we have asserted to be generally diffused. 
It is, or at least was, to be found in these islands, in Spain, in 
all the provinces of France, in Germany, among the nations of 
Sclavonic, no less than of Celtic and I'eutonic descent. I’o 
select one curious illustration from the rest. According to 
Olaus Magnus, the Archbishop of Upsal, yearly, on the festival 
of our Lord’s Nativity,^ towards night-fall, a great number of 
men, transformed into wolves, assemble in a stated place, 
and, during the same night,. they rush alike on man and beast, 
with a ferocity never exhibited by natural wolves. Woe to 
such human habitations as lie scattered through the immense 
solitjiides of the country ! Strong indeed must be the doors and 
windows that can resist the combined attack, and w’hen once 
broken, swift destruction descends on ail living things within. 
I'hey evince their human character by entering the cellars where 
ale or mead is stored, and speedily do they empty'the casks, 
which they leave in the midst of the cellar, pilea one upon 
another. In this they differ from genuine* wolves, which have 
no relish for such beverage. The region which they honour 
with their annual presence, is said by the inhabitants to be big 
with fate. If, for example, a man, while travelling through it, 
is upset in his sledge, and immersed in the snow, li is believed 
that he will not live to see another Christmas-day, and indeed 
this has been often experienced. On the confines of Lithuania, 
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Saniogitia, and Courland, (proceeds the Archbishop,) there is a 
wall belonging to a ruined castle; and here also, on a certain 
day, some thousands assemble to try the agility of each indivi¬ 
dual among them: the one that cannot clear the wall at a bound, 
as is generally the case In regard to the lat enes, is immediately 
beaten by .the chiefs. Among these men-wolves, it is confidently 
affirmed that there are some nobles of the land,—some even of 
the highest nobility. '1 his metamorphosis, so contrary to nature, 
(it is still the Archbishop who speaks) is effected by any one 
versed in this species of magic, and the medium is generally a 
cup of ale, which the victim must drink before the charm can 
have any effect; and certain words must, in addition, be spoken. 
When the transformation into the wolf is to be made, the man 
seeks some cave, in the depths of the forest, and there the 
human form is exchanged for the brute: in like manner, after a 
certain space of time, when the change is to be made from the 
brute to the human, the same retirement is sought. But the 
venerable prelate is not satisfied with the general description of 
the wolf-men: for our farther edification, he has individual 
examples.—As a certain nobleman was travelling through the 
forest, accompanied by some rustics, who were not unacquainted 
with this species of magic, (as are most .of the ^inhabitants of 
these shores), the evening approached, and there was no place 
(»f entertainment for them. They had no provisions, and 
hunger tormented them. W'hen they had pitched their tent for 
the night, oi»e of them requested the others to express no sur¬ 
prise at whatever they might sec. There was a flock of sheep 
quietly feeding at a distance; but what human feet could be 
swift enough to secure one of them for supper ? He went into 
the thickest part of the forest, and there • transformed himself 
into a wolf. Then rushing on the flock, he selected one, 
and returned with it to the tent. His companions received it 
with much gratitude, and hid it in the tent; while he a^ain 
plunged into the forest, and re-assumed the human form, i’he 
good Archbishop has evidently no distrust of the story; but he 
IS still more confid^t of the following.—Not many years ago, 
there happened in Livonia to be a dispute between a lady and 
one,of her serfs, whether this transformation was possible. To 
convince her of the possibility, the serf retired to the cellar, and 
soon came out in the shape of a wolf. Unfortunately for him, 
he WM immediately pursued by the dogs^ who chased him for 
many miles without mercy, and destroyed one of his eyes. The 
day following, the serf returned to his mistress with one eye only. 
A third anecdote we shall translate from tlie same prelate.— 
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Within the memory of men now living, it happened that a duke 
of Prussia, being incredulous as to the existence of this magical 
power, caused one that had the reputation of possessing it to be 
fettered, and to be told that he should not be released until he 
exhibited some proof of his skill. The man thus constrained 
immediately transformed himself into a wolf. The duke was 
satisfied with his skill, but comiiHtted him to the flames. 

But we’ must dismiss this entertaining poetess: unfortunately, 
too, we must omit the examination of many other poets, whose 
productions we have analyzed, and whose character we have 


attemjTjtted to ascertain. The subject, however, will not lose 
much by delay; and we propose reverting to it on some future 
occasion. Owing to the ardour of the French for Anglo-Norman 
literature,—an ardour with which our own indifference cannot 
be very favourably contrasted,—we are nqt likely to want text¬ 
books. Every year adds to the store of materials necessary for a 
history of that branch of European poetry. So vast, however, 
is the field,, that a century will hardly suffice for its exploration. 


Art. VI.— 1. An Introduction to the Scientific Labours of the 
^ Nineteenth Century^ By Henri de St. Simon. 2 vols. Paris. 
1808. 

2. Vlndm{rel. By the same. 3 vols. 1817. 

3. Literary, Philosophical, and Practical Opinions, By the 
same. 1 vol. 1817. 

4. New Christianity, By the same. 1 vol. 1808. 

6, Statement of the St. Simonian Doctrines. 2 vols. 1831. 

6. Teaching of the Supreme Father, 1 vol. 1831. 

I F it be true that the Catholic Church has too often had to 
lament over the superstition which the lower orders of her 
people have ignorantly mixed up with the truth; if it be true 
that many Protestant sects have found in the misuse of the Holy 
Scriptures, a stepping-stone tow’ards Bedlam,—yet, for all this, 
we will not admit that modern philosophy can reasonably inmute 
to Christianity, abuses which prove only tlie weakness of the 
human mind. Assuredly, notliing can less resemble the religion 
taught by the gospel tlien the St. Simon ian doctrines, or, in other 
words, many of the feature of the Utilitarianism of Jeremy feea- 
tham, whose most zealous disciples made it their boast, that they 
were not Christians. Many of the new sect had alreat^' acquired 
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some reputation for the extent of their acquaintance with politi¬ 
cal economy and mathematical science; many had received their 
education in the Polytechnic schools, and were certainly not 
prepared by their preceding studies, or their private habits, to 
compete in credulity with the rude peasantrv oi Spain, or in ex¬ 
travagant enthusiasm with the followers or Johanna Soutlicote. 
Nevertheless, men thus enlightened, thus prepared for the un¬ 
biassed exercise of their mental faculties, have far outstripped, 
in the race of human folly, not only the blind fanaticism of our 
ranters, but even the wildest aberrations of Indian idolatry. 
Will philosophy, i?<^ho cannot refuse to acknowledge them as her 
disciples, avow herself the accomplice of their absurdity ? or if 
she refuse to be re^nsible for their theories, with what justice 
can she impute to Christianity the wild fancies of the imiorant 
Catholic, or the far wjlder vagaries of sectarian madness r Cer¬ 
tainly St. Simon ism, considered as a practical proof that incre¬ 
dulity is no preservative against complete degradation of the 
intellect which God has given us, nor yet against the most ab¬ 
surd opinions, is an interesting study; and on this account alone, 
we think, we should be justined in examining this system—al¬ 
though already condemned by public indignation. But other 
considerations may be added, which will place in a more striking 
point of view the importance of the enquiries we are about 
to make. St. Simonism is, in fact, but a branch of political 
economy, or rather that science itself raised to the dignity oi^ ^ 
a religion; for the first object which the authors of this newmith 
proposed to themselves, was, that of solving the difficult problem 
of pauperism, by the assistance of their ravourite science. By 
degrees their views enlarged, and they perceived, that a nation 
without religion—a nation corrupted by the opinions of Voltaire 
to the degree that France was, could not long support itself under 
the baleful influence of modern infidelity; and this they under¬ 
took to counteract by givitig' her a new faith, a new system of 
morals, and a new hierarchy. Animated for the most part by 
pure philanthropy, they b^an their work witli courage and 
fervour; but their patn was unenlightened by revelation; for 
they rejected all help save that of human reason; they resolved 
to act otherwise and better than God—-and God so abandoned 
them to their own follies, that at lengdi Atheism itself, like Sin 
b^re • her first-born Death, recoiled with disgust and horror 
from the monster whom they brought‘into the world. No 
reasoning could prove so forcioly the necessity of revelation, and 
the tnsumciency of mere human reason to govern, regulate and 
discipline the world, as the fact, that such should he the result of 
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t!ie labours of such eminent men. Considered in this light, the 
study of the St. Simonian doctrines is both consoling and edify¬ 
ing to those who have held fast the faith of their fathers: and to 
Catholics it will be an especial ground of satisfaction, to see, tliat 
these innovators wUo were to change the face of the earth, were 
obliged to have recourse to the institutions of our Church, al¬ 
though, by their imitation, they disfigured and degraded them. ’ 
Strange as it may appear, the St. Simonian Utopia implied 
the existence of a sovereign pontiff, and of an, episcopacy of 
priests: it also required auricular confession; and it was while 
searching out the means most conducive to the material prosperity 
of the human race, that these speculators became convinced of 
the temporal utility of those popish innovations. But before 
arriving thus far, the St. Simonians had made profound investi¬ 
gations in political economy, from M'hiqli the statesman who 
studies their earlier productions may receive much information. 
Before they propagated their new worship, they had explored all 
the sources of national wealth; and France is indebted to them 
for the weakening of those prejudices which .have frequently 
obscured the views of so many of her rulers. They almost 
entirely destroyed the sort of superstitious veneration so long 
entertained in this country for the system of the sinking fund; 
by them, the system of commercial restrictions w’as first strongly 
attacked; and through their influence, railroads, combined with 
immense internal improvements, became popular with our neigh¬ 
bours. The strong impulse given on the other side of the 
Channel to industry and commerce, and the adoption by govern¬ 
ment of more enlightened and more liberal views, may, in part, 
be attributed to their first writings. They have thus acquired 
some title to the gratitude of their countrymen; and although 
their system in the last and most logical of its forms, tended 
directly to produce frightful immorality, and the destruction of 
all the rights of property, yet we are bound in candour to admit, 
that tliey have concentrated a* stronger phalanx of youthful 
talent, and a greater mass of historical science and practical 
knowledge, than had ever before been broRght to bear upon the 
illustration of political economy. 

Those who see in the .St. Simonians nothing but dreamers, 
such as our New-lights and Methodists; and who suppose that 
amongst the follies they have imagined, there is no mixture^of 
any thing useful and worth consideration, should be reminded of 
such names as Michel, Chevalier, Pereire, Buchez, Comte, and 
many others*, who, having first created, and then abandoned, the 
new faith, are now to be found at the head of most extensive 
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commercial undertakings, or enlightening the government of 
France by the extent of their real and practical knowledge. 
But before giving our readers an account of the Saint-Simonian 
doctrines, or a history of their progress, we think it right to point 
out the causes which procured them (although for a short time 
only) such decided success in that country, w’here, of all others, 
one would be tlie least inclined to expect any of the enthusiasm 
of religious zeal. It is certainly not in France that one would 
have anticipated any success for a form of worship that set out 
by abolishing all right of private property, and required of its 
followers to give up what they already possessed. Nor could 
anything seem less probable than that France, of all countries, 
should give birth to a religion, which began by establishing an 
absolute authority, under the name of Supreme Father; round 
whom his disciples, ^he humble satellites of their chiefs, should 
learn to group themselves at his caprices with all the docility of 
the Lamas before the incarnate God whom they adore. And 
yet there was a time, towards the end of 1831, when the Catho¬ 
lics on one hand, and the government on the other, felt serious 
alarm at the increasing number, and the blind fanaticism of the 
proselytes to St. Simonism; so great a change in the cold, 
ironical, and selfish habits of the unbelieving portion of the 
population ; such a siiojugation of men heretofore so easily 
excited, by tlicir democratical passions, to resistance against 
royal authority; so easily irritated by any appeal to. their anti- 
Christian prejudices, is not the least remarkable circumstance in 
the new doctrines. Indeed, there would have been something 
quite miraculous in it, had not a concurrence of circumstances 
for some time past been preparing the way for what had Other¬ 
wise been perfectly impossible. If there is one fact more than 
another which is demonstrated by history, it is certainly the 
aristocratical character of Protestantism at its commencement. 
The Catholic clergy were then possessed of immense wealth, and 
the nobles who had been ruined by civil war, or by their own 
prodigality, saw, with displeasure, in the hands of the priest¬ 
hood, wealth which had been bestowed on them by their own 
ancestry. The reformers offered the nobles an easy method of 
realizing, under colour of cons< ientious scruples, an immense 
system of confiscations ; and they thus raised up a great part of 
tne lay barons in opposition to the ecclesiastical barons; This 
was the talisman which gave such power to the innovators of the 
sixteenth century; an3 neither Spain iioe Italy could have es¬ 
caped their influence, if the aristocracy had been as powerful in 
those two countries as in England and the n6rth of Germany. 
For everj^ where the populace were Catholic. It was the lower 
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orders, assisted by the citizens of the great towns, who, in 
France, formed that famous association known by the name of 
“ The League,” and triumphed over the Huguenots, whose 
strength, in fact, lay in a party amongst the nobles and the 
vassals whom they gould influence. Henry IV himself, in spite 
of his courage and personal popularity, could only date the com- 
Miencenjeni of his reign from the day when he became Catholic ; 
and such was the aversion felt by the mass of his subjects for the 
religion he had so long belonged to, that it was not without some 
hesitation that he ventured to promulgate the famous edict of 
Nantes in favour of his old co-religionists. Unfortunately for 
the Calvinistic party, this edict stipulated in their favour not only 
for liberty of conscience, but also that they should have possessidh 
of several fortified towns, in which garrisons were to be main¬ 
tained by government, but to be at the disposal of that party. 
There was thus, at the death of Henry, a state within a state, 
imperium in imperio; and one cannot be surprised that the 
Catholics, who, their numbers, constituted the nation, should 
have felt at once indignant and alarmed at such a division in the 
forces of the empire. They, therefore, continually tended 
towards driving the Huguenots from their strongholds; and 
these, too weak to defend themselves, naturally sought, in tlieir 
turn, for support in Protestant nations, in England and in Hol¬ 
land. The French Calvinists thus became an anti-national 
party; and the patriotism of their fellow-subjects became more 
and more irritated against them, iii proportion as the foreigners, 
whose alliance they had solicited, took a more hostile partagainst 
their common country. The assistance given by Charles the 
First to the rebels of Hochelle, occasioned, at a later period, the 
revpcation of the edict of Nantes, when the weakness of Spain 
had changed all the political relations of Europe; until then his 
Catholic Majesty had been the chief er\emy of the Kings of 
France, and they could depend on the -fidelity of the Protestants 
against Philip and his successors; but this fidelity was no longer 
so secure, wiWn England and Holland, far more to be dreaded 
as rivals Aan the cabinet of Madrid had ever been, commenced 
those wars against, the despotism of Louis XIV which ended so 
fatally for that prince. When he entered upon a struggle with 
such formidable external enemies, it became, by all the rules of 
human prudence, his duty to release himself, at whatever co»t, 
from his discontented subjects, who were their natural allies, and 
who had it so much in their power to embarrass him by internal 
disturbances. There is no aoubt that royal bigotry had a great 
part in the detestable persecytions the Huguenots had then tq 
undergo; but those* Protestant writers abuse the credulity of 
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their readers, who endeavour to prove that the influence of the 
Catliolic clergy produced tliis flagrant violation of liberty of 
conscience. Louis XIV listened to his ministers, not to his 
bishops, when he expelled from his states the reformers who 
preferred tlieir creed to their country. He |icted then as Eliza¬ 
beth did when the Spanish Armada was upon our own cpasts;— 
but justice requires us to draw this distinction, that the English 
Catholics had never given battle to their sovereign, nor concluded 
public treaties with his declared enemies. The very different 
conduct of Louis XIII, and of Louis XIV himself, during apart 
of his long reign, shews how much the gradual decline of Spain 
influenced the fate of the French Calvinists. The first of these 
two monarclis, in obedience to the wishes of his people, took 
away the strongholds that had been left to die Calvinists, and 
reduced them to an equality with his other subjects; but if they 
no longer possessed exclusive privileges, at least they laboured 
under no disabilities; the highest functions of the state were as 
open to them £is to Catholics; and there were Huguenot Marshals 
of France, governors of provinces, and ambassadors. 

No one as yet thought of converting them ; not even Cardinal 
Richelieu, who died satisfied, that in destroying their power, be 
had broken down the last bulwark of th^ ancient feudal system. 
Louis XIV at first followed the same plan, and did not begin 
in earnest to favour the missionaries, whose zeal led them to 
those provinces where there, were most reformers, until the Pro¬ 
testant nations had excited his serious alarm. -He then, in the 
first instance, had recourse to persuasion and court favour to 
brii^ back the Protestants into the Church; and he the more 
confidently reckoned on success, because their number was compar¬ 
atively small: conversions multiplied; the epurtiers exaggerated 
their number; and the proud monarch, who, not unreasonably 
considered every French Protestant as necessarily the ally of his 
future enemies, determined at length to drive from his kingdom, 
by a legislative act, those 'Calvinists wlia remained obstinate, 
resisting alike the eloquence of his preachers, and the seductions 
with which he had surrounded them. The exiles, who were 
principally of the middle classes, and some, gentlemen, took re¬ 
fuge in the neighbouring countries; and by their ardent hatred 
£^inst the nation which had banished .them, seemed, in some 
sort, to justify the precautions to which they had been sacrificed. 
Mesuiwhile, the new converts, who had too often yielded only to, 
fear or to ambition, had rather b^ome bad Protestants than 
good Catholics; and the recollection of the violence thus done 
tq their consciences, prepared their posterity for the atheistical 
corruption of the regency, and BtiU later for the lesMus of in.. 
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crcfdulity they were to receive from the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century. By these, however, the defence of the re¬ 
formation was warmly undertaken ; and they thus reconciled 
themselves with such IVotestants, as had bad the good fortune 
or address to escape the enquiries of government in the pre¬ 
ceding reign, or who had returned to profit by the toleration of 
the Duke of Orleans. 

Thus was cemented a close alliance between the unbelievers 
and the Frotpstants in France, and the bond of union was their 
mutual aversion for the Churcli of Rome. Unhappily no unbe¬ 
liever embraced the doctrines of Luther or of Calvin; but of the 
reformed Church many became unbelievers, retaining only the 
name of Prott^tant; while many free-thinking philosophers were 
called Catholics, because they had been born within the pale of 
the Church. But they rivalled each other in ridiculing revela¬ 
tion, and treated with equal contempt the doctrines which are 
common to both persuasion^. No doubt there were still sincere 
reformers in France at the outbreak of the first French revolu¬ 
tion ; and those provinces which had been spared in the revoca¬ 
tion of the edict of Nantes,—Lorraine and Alsace,—contained 
many sUdh. Still the reformation had suffered amongst our 
neignbours more perhaps, in proportion, than Catholicism itself, 
from the effects of philosophy. What took place when liberty of 
conscience was proclaim^ by the unhappy Louis XVI, and 
during the fury of tlie revolutions wbicli succeeded, would seem 
to make out this proposition. The .Jacobins respected Protestant 
churches, yet they did not multiply; and the number of Pro¬ 
testants rather diminished than increased. Such Catholics as 
continued to stray put of the pale of their own Church, little 
thought of seeking a shelter within the precincts of any otlier; 
whilst not a few Protestants who mingled with the crowd of 
. unbelievers, lost even the denominations by which .th^ should 
have been distinguished in the Christian community. The fifty 
years that have elapsed since that period, have changed nothing 
in this direction of opinions; and we defy any weli-informed 
traveller in Fi’ance not to confirm our assention, that the number 
of Protestants in that country, who have in any degree retained 
their religious faith, is so small, as to form only an exception, 
which rather strengthens tlian invalidates the rula. This decay 
of Protestantism amongst our neighbours is a fact not sufficiently 
,well known. In Engkmd, we are not aware how little Catlfolics 
abroad concern themselves .with those controversies amongst 
different branches of Christianity, whiclii are ao active amon^t 
us. With ^eni Christianity is Catholicism; and that eveq W 
the avowal of the phUosopners, who are competent judges^ I| 
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ibllows, that there are few discussions upon the rneaninpf of texts 
of the Holy* Scriptures, as to the authority of the Churcli. The 
question debated amongst tliem is, whether there is, or is not, a 
God and a revelation; so that in the multitude of books published 
by Catholics on the Continent, during the, last thirty 3 ears, in 
defence of their cause, there is scarcely one which has been 
directed against the reformed Church. Dr. Wiseman’s admir¬ 
able lectures upon the Connexion between Science and RerenJed 
Relii/iofii have already gone through several editions; whilst those 
—not less admirable—which he has written on the principal 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, have not, so far as we know, 
‘been ever translated ; and for this reason ; that they defend our 
holy religion only from the attacks of our dissenting brethren ; 
while in France, generally speaking, none arc consioered Cliris- 
tians except the Catholics. Upon this subject public opinion is 
so decidecl, that the conversions to Protestantism, which'occa¬ 
sionally, but seldom, happen, are considered only as official 
declarations of unbelief. If the inhabitants of a parish are 
chiefly free-thinkers, and at the same time discontented with their 
pastor, they address the government with a request for a Pro¬ 
testant minister. Such are the prodigies of grace which form 
the boast of our Bible Societies I But let them ask their new 
converts their belief respecting the mysteries of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the Uedemption, the replies they will receive 
will sjieedily .silence their exultation. Tlius, the population in 
FVance may be divided into two classes; the one composed of 
l^apists, who believe in all tliat the Church of Horae believes,; 
the other of free-thinkers, who belong by birth either to the 
Catholic Church, or to the different Protestant sects. Superior 
in activit}', ardour, and talent, the first clastS has long governed 
the country; and from the beginning, whilst persecution was 
most sanguinary, its very advocates and promoters acknowledged 
the necessity of a Religion. Robespierre himself attacked 
Athei'sm during the deplorable days of its triumph. He sent to 
the scaffold the faction who strove to found the creed of the 
nation upon inateriaUsm : he officially proclaimed the existence 
of a supreme being; and it was evident from the papers found 
after his death, that he had intendt d to establish a new worship, of 
which he himself was to have been the Mahomet. After his death 
his projects were resumed by the Directory;—or rather, the 
men who succeeded him, understood, like hinls^elf, that no people 
can exist as agnation without a religious .faith of some kind* 
Then appeared the Theophilanthropists, under the direction of 
La.Reveill^re-I.essaux; several churches were given up to them; 
and they instituted feasts and liturgies. But the dree-thinkers 
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laughed at their mummeries; Christians turned from them in 
disgust; and the new religion had died a natural dbath before 
the return of Bonaparte from Egypt. This extraordinary man 
saw at once, as his forerunners Hobespierre and the Directory 
had done, that the. edifice of his power would be fpiinded upon 
a'^uicksand, if he could not revive in the French nation the vital 
principle of morality, based on revelation. Had Protestantism 
at that period still retained in France the energy which it had 
possessed in the sixteenth century, no doubt Napoleon would 
have declared himself a ProtestanCi were it but to punish the 
perhaps too exclusive attachment of the Catholics to the dynasty, 
of Bourbon : but his eagle-eye perceived at once that the only 
faith which still had followers was the faith of Rome; and, over¬ 
coming all opposition, he concluded a treaty with the Pope—a 
treaty by which the Catholic religion wa^ once more officially 
declared, what it was in fact;^ the religicm of all Frenchmen 
who had a religion. On the part of their new chief, the con¬ 
cordat was certainly only an act of policy; and it is in this point 
of view that it is so highly important, as it shows us how deeply ’ 
this great genius, althcwgh himself an unbeliever, felt the neces¬ 
sity of a religion which should be based on revelation, and not 
the offspring of philosophical inquiries; and also his full convic¬ 
tion that Catholicism was the only faith which could sustain 
itself in the country. As the princes of the elder branch of the 
house of Bourbon were thenisdves sincere believers, we can 
draw no inference with respect to the state of France from their 
steadfast adherence to the Roman faith. We will only say, that 
fhfsir meddling and imprudent zeal revived the ancient attach¬ 
ment which the Catholics had vowed to them, and this of itself 
was sufficient to give fresh vigour to the hatred entertained by 
the liberal party for Christianity. The name of royalist became 
synoniinous with that of Catholic, as that ct Christian already 
was: and, during fifteen years, the French press ceased jnot to 
attack, with unexampled violence, the throne and the altar,—or 
in other words, the monarch who loved the priests, and revela¬ 
tion as^ represented by the priests. But during the restoration, 
incredulity assumed a new form; for the rising generation, tired 
and disgusted by the obscene immorality of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, were graaually adopting, under the guidance of MM. 
Royer Collat'd, Benjamin Constant, Guizot, and Cousin, a 
system of spiritualism^ which was more elevated, if not less 
hostile. These were unanimous as to the impossibility of govern¬ 
ing any nation without die assistance bf- something in the shape 
of religious doctrine; and indeed, they went so far as to admit 
that their great, if not only, objection to the Catholic faith, 
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was, that tenets were no longer appropriate to the wants, 
habits, and knowledge of the present generation, 'i'hey soon 
expressed a desire to see the appearance of a religion which 
should be more ii> harmony with modern civilization; and they 
even went so far as to pr^ict that human* intellect would ere 
k)ng discover a doctrine which should be independent of all 
revelation, and demonstrable in the same manner as a mathema¬ 
tical truth; and in which men would find a rule for their belief 
and their morals, which would be more consistent than the 
gospel with the progress of modern intellect. Two things are 
particularly remarkable in the writings of that period. In the 
first place, according to the eminent men whom we have men¬ 
tioned, the practical utility of a moral and religious doctrine 
should be considered as the proper criterion of its truth; so that 
the same worship may be true auring a certain number of ages, 
and may cease to be so at a later period, when no longer in con¬ 
formity with the well-understood interests of the human race. 
In the second place, unbelief, though excellent when it serves 
to destroy a religion which has laked its time, is, nevertheless, 
what Robespierre,• La Reveillcre-Lessaux, and Napoleon, had 
believed it to be, an inevitable cause of destruction to the 
country where it takes up its abode. At the same time that the 
more philosophidal spirits of France were following this new 
direction, the nation profited by the peace of the restoration to 
develope its immense resources; manufactories arose, and the 
French exerted themselves upon their internal improv.ements 
with all the impetuosity of the nafional character. By a natural 
consequence, political economy became a popular, science; anti 
Say’s treatise, which had been published, flhrst in 1802, and 
forgotten amidst the wars of the Empire, was now reprinted, 
and became universally known. A muliitude of oilier vvriters 
followed his track, and- the science which he taught was culti¬ 
vate with especial care; but the rapid progress of industry was 
checke; the French market became over-stocked; the price of 
labour fell; and the comforts of the lower orders decreased, whilst 
the general wealth of (be nation was rapidly increasing. The cause 
of ^is deplorable anomaly became a question of great import-^ 
ance; and the French political economists, who at that time 
were all liberals, chose for the most part to attribute it to that 
dynasty, which in truth had revived the commerce of the country; 
ayd to the Jesuits, whom they accused oF being the royal coun¬ 
sellors. In fact, theiriangu^e to the wofkmen might be con¬ 
densed into these words: “ Drive the Bourbons and the priests, 
out of thecountty, and you will have good wages.** . 

" MeartvbUe, mnongst the young phimsopbirs of France, there 
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were many who were engaged in the study of political economy, 
and who imagined that, by the help of that science, they should 
succeed in finding their grand desideratum,—a doctrine which 
should be in accordance witii modern civilisation, and at the 
same time able, by taking the place of Catholicism, to save the 
world from the dangers that threatened it from the progress of 
universal scepticism. In their hands, political economy became 
divided into two distinct branches, xo the first they gave the 
name of “ social economy,’^ because it is the science of all those 
institutions by the help of which societies subsist, beginning from 
the family and mounting up to the state ; and because we learn 
from this science what should be the nature of those institutions, 
in order to secure the greatest possible quantity of general pros¬ 
perity. The second branch, moving in a humbler sphere, was 
the science of Smith and Ilicai'do—political economy m its strict 
sense,—or, in other words, the science of the elements of the wealth 
of nations, and the means of increasing it, when a nation is consti¬ 
tuted. This division, which at first seemed imperfect and obscure, 
. but which wasr in fact a correct one, tended much to promote the 
birth of St. Simonism. The study of social economy in a 
country es'.entlally democratical, led to an inquiry into what was 
the greatest good to the greatest number; and tliis, by a neces¬ 
sary cunsei|uence, brought under discussion S division of the 
fruit of common industry. The philanthropy of the young phi¬ 
losophers giew wonderfully zealous; and declamation abounded 
upon the fate of the workmen. I'heir great point was to melio¬ 
rate tlio condition of the majority, by the foundation of a new 
worship; and, at the same time, to save society from the dangers 
of unbelief—dangers which had been rendered more alarming 
and more manifest by the revolution of July, They sincerely 
believed that Catholicism was extinct; and they had no idea of 
Christianity under any other form. Love of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures, ambition, vanity, and the reasonable hope of succeeding 
by the assistance of the lower Orders,—everything concurred, at 
the beginning of 1831, to gain numerous proselytes to St. 
Simonism. It is a singular fact, that the man who has given his 
name to the new sect, and has been deified by it, never suspected 
during his lifetime the part he was to play after his death. Count 
Hehri de St. Simon belonged by birth to the family of that 
famous duke of the same name, who was contemporary with 
Louis XIV, and wher has left us his interesting memoirs. He 
was born the I7th of‘August 1760; entered the army^ servecl 
with Lafayette during the American war; and return^ to Paris 
to enjoy all tiie amusements he could command by his high birth 
(ol* ^ich be was ftccessively proud), and by a large fortune. 
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But the excesses of all kinds tp which he gave way, could not 
extinguish his vanity, or his aniblticm ; and his servant had 
orders to awaken him-every morning with the words: “ Arise,* 
my Lord Count, you have great things to perform.” These 
“great things” were confined at first to speculations in assignats 
and on the Bourse,—which were ruinoul to his fortune, already 
much impaired by his dissipation. He however collected what 
remained, and travelled in many foreign countries; connected 
himself with the learned atheists, so numerous in France towards 
the close of the eighteenth century; and at length applied him¬ 
self to a project for the reorganisation of all the sciences, by 
uniting tliem into one, with tlie aid of a theory which should be 
common to all. Ilis writings increased in number; but they 
were unattended to until 1814. lie then embarked in politics, 
and continued writiitg and publisiiing upon this subject, iinliL 
at length, foi-saken by his family, and ruined by his publishers, 
he fell into such extreme distress, that in 1820 the unhappy man 
endeavoured to destroy himself; he was wounded by the pistol 
which he fired, but he recovered; and it was then that he laid 
down more clearly the foundations of the system which figs since 
been so strangely applied, extended, and disfigured by iiis 
disciples. We say hib disciples ; for now he began to have some; 
and amongst them were, Augustin Thierry, author of the Htatonf 
of the Norman ('ouquest i (ilinde Rodriguez, a Jew; and several 
yoVng men, most of them belonging to the Polytechnic School. 
St. Simon died in 1825, leaving to his heir, Olinde Rodriguez, 
all his papers, and amongst them the unpublished work entitled 
The New Chrhtiandy —a title wliich will surprise such of our 
readers as do not know how familiar to the free-thinkeH of the 
Continent is the idea of engrafting upon Christianity the new 
worship, which they so fervently desire. It is certain, however, that 
their ideas do not turn upon the foundation of a new sect. Their 
project is to give to the gospel an entirely philosophical charac¬ 
ter ; to assimilate it to the books*of Confucius, by rejecting from 
if whatever is miraculous and divine; and ihus to make of it a 
code of morality not yet explained, but which they were to 
interpret in a new manner, by the help of the progress of exist¬ 
ing civilization. But before arriving at this point, the author had 
attentively examined the moral ana intellectual state of Europe, 
and had been chiefiy struck by the incoherence which existed in 
the ideas and the labours of the Jeafned irt hi« time. He bitterly 
reproached them for not co-operating in their efforts, and- that* 
some pulled down, by their investigaiions and studies, what 
withers had laboured to build up: and he was earnest for the< 
creation bf a sacred college, who^e members, while seek!tig for 
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' truth each in his especial science, should nevertheless be united 
to each other by the bond of a common rule. He ivished for 
unity in science, in order that he might "attain to it in morals $ 
because, in his notion of moral duties, human reason alone had 
the right to seek them, and the power to demonstrate their 
reality. , As early as 1808, he sq confidently believed in the 
social utility of associations of this kind, and in the necessity of 
a common creed, that he.addressed to the Bureau des Longitudes 
the following remarkable words:— 

*' Since the fifteenth century, that institution (the Catholic Church), 
which, till then, had united the nations of Europe, and curbed the 
ambition of people and of kings, has been gradually becoming weaker. 
It is now completely destroyed; and a general war, a frightful war, a 
war which threatens to swallow up the European population) has already 
existed for twenty years, and swept away millions of men. You alone 
can reorganize society in Europe. Time presses; blood is flowing-— 
hasten to declare yourselves.” 

The Herculean labour which the French academies would not 
undertake, M. de St. Simoii has sketched out in his Intro¬ 
duction to the Scientific Labours of the Nineteenth Century^ 
which appeared about the same period^ of 1808—a work whidi 
is more calculated to raise questions than to resolve them, 
in which the author has engraved an encyclopedical tree, and 
has occasionally abandoned himself to the strangest hypdth^s. 
But amidst the wild fermentation of his mind, one iaea predo¬ 
minated over the rest, and w'as to him, brat least he believed it to 
be so—what, according to some grey-bearded old women, the 
fall of aq apple was to Sir Isaac Newton—the cause of a discovery 
which he'considered fa/more •important thdn that of the prin¬ 
ciple of gravitation. This marvellous discovery, which was no 
other than the unlimited perfectibility of the hunian race, had 
already been made by Vjco, Kent, Condorcet, and many others; 
but we must acknowledge that the futfure god had made it his 
own by tlie manner in which fie enlarged and applied it. As 
the doctrine which bears his name is entirely founded upon this 
theory, we will lay before our readers some account of the 
way in which he explained the first steps of man in his progress 
to perfection. 

“ Man was not originally'divided from other animals by any stroifg 
line^ of'demarcation ; on comparing his structure both in'ternally and 
externally with that of ofber anlmeJs, it is clearly, upon the whole, the 
most*advantageous of all. Why attribute bis moral superiority to any 
other cause ? The hue of demarcation between the intelligence of 
men and the instinct of animals, was not clearly‘defined until after tha 
discovery of a system t>f coneentional signs, either by speech or writ- 
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iog. If the difference is bow immense between tlie intelligence of men 
and of other aoimala, it is because man bas placed himself, since the 
first generation, in the most advantageous situation for perfecting his 
iacultie?; the number of his race has always increased, while that of 
animals, even the most intelligent next to himse]/, has constantly dimi-' 
nished. in all the relations of man with the brute creation, he has 
impeded the progress of their mental faculties ; forcing some to conceal 
themselves in the deserts, reducing others to slavery, and constantly re¬ 
sisting the development of such of their faculties as might enable them 
to struggle with his own dominion; while he has favoured with all his 
power the improvement ’of such as might make them more serviceable 
to himself; so that the moral nature of man has always tended to per¬ 
fect itself—and that of animals as constantly to deteriorate. If the 
human race should disappear from the earth, that species whose 
organization is, after his, the best, would gradually go on improving. 
It is essential for the ^correctness of certain political reasonings, that 
mankind should be considered as divided into many varieties; and of 
these the European variety is undoubtedly tlie first, since it has esta¬ 
blished itself in that part of the globe which produces the largest 
quantity of corn and of iron.” 

Thus St. Simon supposed, tliat a first age of humanity had 
terminated with the discovery of language and of writing; and 
that these discoveries had pcnnancntly Secured to inanlcind a 
superiority over all other animals, and, that thenceforward, (to 
use a form of classification adopted by some naturalists), tlie 
genus homo became that point upon which were concentrated all 
the powers of perfectibility which had previously been distributed 
over the universe—that thus, Plato’s biped without feathers was 
carried on, by an internal and irresistible impulse, from progress 
to progress. In this inevitable and ascending march, the author 
of the Introduvlion to the Scieniijic Lahouns of the Nineteenth 
Century, distinguishes the members of the human family from 
the family itself^ and, like Condorcet,^ draws a parallel betwixt 
the general growth of society, and the growth oi the individual, 
rising up from childhood to adolescence; and at length, with 
years, to the full vigour of manhood. ’I'he reader will see at 
once, that this comjjarison—so much admired bv modern phi¬ 
losophers, and which forms is fact the principal argument by 
which they endeavoqr to prove Catholicism no longer in harinoiiy 
with the age—by no means goes to prove that the perfectibility 
of the human race is' unlimited; for if the individual gains 
strength and perfection up to a certain rime, there follows iheli 
a period of decline; and, if we admit the-parallel, our philoso¬ 
pher will have to prove that it should not oe carried to its full 
e5ctent—and that civilisation is not subject like ourselves to the 
sad necessity of decay and death. For ourtiwn parts we sbould 
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almost be sorry, if ihe animals —our former eouals—should thiis- 
lose all chance of entering upon the career oi “ progressive im¬ 
provements.” Why should not all the brutes reign in they turn ? 

. that would be more just and ihore logical, if we admit an intrin¬ 
sic equality in the nature of all living things; and this hypotliesis 
once established, why should not our philosophers employ them¬ 
selves, in preparing means for the intellectual progress of the 
beasts they have the greatest liking to ? The last act of absolute 
authority is, to appoint its successors; and modern philosophy 
would show the high idea it entertains ^f human dignity, by 
determining before hand, which of the four-legged species shall, 
in a few centuries, philosophize in. its place. Nay, who can say 
that it is not with som'e such view, that stage-managers have 
lately been so anxious to choose their actors from amongst 
animals? Dogs and horse§, lions, elephants, and even fleas, 
have appeared in succession upon the boards; and now that we 
are acquainted with their respective talents, we are able to assign 
to the best-qualified the post of lords of tltc creation, which 
hitherto Christians have believed themselves to hold in virtue of 
the divine will, and of the superiority of their essence. ^ 

Unluckily, modern philosophers, instead of holding the balance 
equally between all living creatures, destroy the force of the-only 
argument they have to prove the perfectibility of our species, by 
supposing this perfectibility unlimited; ,iii other words that the 
human race is to continue eternally to improve, and that so de¬ 
cidedly, that although external obstacles should succeed, for a time, 
in compressing the progressive power which is innate in us, it must* 
nevertheless in the end surmount every difficulty it meets in its 
way. To prove this theory, St. Simon, and after him his Aisci- 
^les, have made immense historical researcht's, and it would be 
unjust to deny that they have greatly contributed to the taste at 
present prevailing for this species of study. In order to 'catch 
the connexion of particular facta, St* Simon divided them into 
distinct series, which comprised the successive improvements 
made in the sciences, in the arts, in commercial industry, in re¬ 
ligion, in morality, and in social organisation; and these he 
summed up into what he called the general or predominating 
influence of each particular epoch. According to nim, mankind, 
^4aken as a whole, has constantlv gone on improving; and this 
assertion, developed by bis disciples, has contributed pr^igiously 
to weaken the prcjuaices entertained against Catholicity; and, 
indeed, if their hypothesis were true, then every religion, as we 
follow the course of time, must have been better than that by 
which it was preceded. And the faith of Rome being the most 
recent, at least amoTig civilized people, the consequence is that it 
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tnu^t be* greatW superior to all that have elctsted before* it; ^ 
cordingly the St. Simonians have ailways spoken with respect of 
our Church, have rejected with bitter contempt the sarcasms and 
lies of the eighteenth century, and professed a high veneration 
for those Popes who are most detested by •Protestantism,—the 
tamous Hildebrand for instance, whom many St. Simonians have 
not hesitated to class amongst the great benefactors of the human ' 
race. Perhaps the reader will be surprised that, according to 
this theory, they sbould not have admitted the retbrination as “an 
amelioration of Christianity; but they have never considered^the 
reformation as proving anything but that mankind had'outgrown 
Christianity. To explain this it is necessary to state that they 
divide the different periods of history into religious epochs, or 
epochs of organization, and epochs of enquiry -or incredulity. 
Kach period of organization begins by the introduction of a new 
social theory or general idea; and terminates when this theory 
has been completely fulfilled and applied, by penetrating and 
embuing the morals,* customs, and social and political organiza-* 
tion of tlie most advanced nations. Then comes a period of in¬ 
credulity, or a critical epoch, arising from the inability of these 
people to make farther progi’ess witliout the help of a new theory. 
Rut this new theory cannot be applied until the destruction of 
the worn-out forms of the old system; and till the opinions by 
•which it was characterized have been -abandoned. In the first 
instance, therefore, the ancient edifice must be demolished, and 
even its ruins cleared away, that upon the unencumbered soil a 
new. edifice may be erected, able to meetihe increasing wants of 
an expanding race. Such then is the task allotted to these crit¬ 
ical periods, or periods of incredulity ; a task of destruction and: 
not of construction. This task was fulfilled,'and this destruction 
accomplished, as rt^ards Paganism, by the ancient philosophers; 
and they had prepared the way for the Gospel, in the same manner 
as, according to St. Simon, Protestantism and modem philosophy 
have in their turn performed their duty, by shaking, and at length 
overthrowing, the papal superstitions. 'Not that Paganism and 
Christianity,- (f. e. Catholicism) were not excellent in their time, 
and exactly what would have b^n most advantageous to humanity 
in ififoncy and afterwards in its adolescence; but as the first was 
not suited to the youth of mankind-*—so tiie second has ceased td 
be fitted to its riper age. . ' . 

And thus philosophy bn the one hand'land reformation on the 
other—equally incapable of organizing anything— have neverthe¬ 
less done immense service in'their own way by their miplacdbde 
hatred of that mode of worship which has produced the present 
state of'civilization,* with all its prodigies.* But the epochs of 
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en<][uiry must themselves come to end, and a fatal one^ when 
their work is done ; and philosophy (which believes in nothing), 
as well as the reformation—valuable only as the destroyers of 
Catholicism, must now perish themselves, since their victim is 
deceased. ■ Alas, poor papistry ! from the emperors who caused 
medals to be struck pro Huperntitione deiicta, down to the reverend 
divines in lawn sleeves who took it for the great whore of Babylon, 
and fixed, by the help of the apocalypse, the preordained hour of 
its demise, now often have its enemies seated themselves trium¬ 
phantly upon the coffin where they believed they had inclosed 
It!—and each time, like its divine founder, it has cast off the 
winding sheet they had wound around it, more youthful, more 
majestic, and more powerful than ever ! Has that giant grown 
old who, even in these days of universal scepticism, has, with a 
word of its mouth, crushed the rebel geniuii of a Lamennais, per¬ 
haps the greatest writer in France 7' That Lamennais, whom 
tl e reader will find thus named in tlie following extract from the 
. exposition of the Saint-Simonian doctrine : 

“ 'J'he best interests of mankind are waiting for us, as I wrote to you 
in my last letter: shall we serve them by consuming our useless lives 
in idle attacks upon the tottering chair of St. Peter? 

• “ The present is but an instant in the duration of time; our’s is an 
age of renovation; the stamp of age and dotage is upon it: why should 
we stand by, w atching the dispersion of its remains ? Let us carry hick, 
our imaginations to the times when that edifice, whose ruins we behold 
to-day, was erect, anticipating proudly an eternal duration; then, over¬ 
leaping an immense space, let us soar with daring flight over the future, 
and, from this point of ^lev/j let us henceforward interrogate the past, 
,and re-deinand from it the faith, the hope, the love, which it bw 
neglected to pfeseive for us. No, 1 can never admit,—and you now 
know why I return to this subject—-that the Protestant clergy, or rather 
the agglomeration of men who bear that name, exercise with respect to 
authority the same prerogatives as the clergy of Rome, lie Maistre, 
I’Abb6 de la Mennais, yourself in your letters to the Glasgow Chronicle^ 
and indeed public notoriety, make it imposmble I should give way upon 
this poirtt. 

“ You say that th« disciples of Saint-Simon appea^to you in the 
commencement to have been Roman Catholics; 1 thought 1 had bettor 
informed you on this subject; but since you cling to such an opinion, 
let me hope that you will be convinced by the two following reasons. 

“ In faety the disciples of Saint-Simon may be divided into ebnverts 
from the Jews apd from,the Catholics. In principle they are before 
all things disciples of Saint-Simon; and the old man, whatever he may 
have been, has disappeared in tin m. All the refigiems of the past have 
been preparatory and successive states for human!and it is as the last 
link in the chain of improvement that we admire Catifioficism, although 
condemned to extin ctidn. 
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The past may be c^vided into religioos and inreligious epochs^ and o( 
these, history points out to us the tbor last periods. * 

“ Religious antiquity: Paganism and Judaism : Irreligious antiquity: 
Greek and Roman philosophy, and Sadduceeism. 

“ Modern religious ep*ocb: Catliolicism. Mo^prn irreligious epoch: 
Protestantism. This nomenclature once established, it would be cor* 
rect to say that the disciples of Saint-Simon have all begun by being 
Protestants; a result which you certainly did not foresee .',’—Letler to' 
an English Protestant —Vol. iij* pj 259. 

In England, two men of great talent, and who by different 
methods have attained some celebrity, Mr. Owen and Mt^ 
Irving, have perfectly agreed with Saint-Simon and his school 
aS to the fact of an approaching regeneration of the human race. 
All, moreover, have agreed implicitly or explicitly, that Euro¬ 
pean society could not exist much longer in its present state, but 
must fall into universal chaos if it were not saved by the infusion 
of a new life, manifesting itself by ilew forms. It is worthy of 
remark that they all were led to these desolating conclusions by 
considerations drawn from political economy, and which were 
in the first instance suggested by the distress of the working 
classes. The gradual decline of wages, connected as it is with 
the growing knowledge and importance of those whose comforts 
are constantly decreasing, is an evil, the magnitude of which they 
fully understood, and as they were satisfied that it could be per¬ 
manently mitigated neither by a political change, nor by any 
other device within tl\p present reach of human ingenuity, they 
dived boldly into futurity, with the hope of discovering, far 
beyond the limits of existing facts and institutions, an adequate 
remedy. Mr. Irving, in whom religious enthusiasm predomir 
nated, sought it in the second coming of .the Messiah; Mr. ■ 
Owen, in his Co-operative Societies; and Saint-Simon in the law 
of the necessary development of human nature. More learned, 
bolder, and more imaginative than the other two, his mind em¬ 
braced* tlie history of the past, and sought in it a formula expla¬ 
natory of the present, and a xule which should be applicable to 
the future. He had studied the subject of industry in all its 
branches, and made it a part of his system of luilimited perfect¬ 
ibility ; assi^ed to it a first-rale place in the destiny of mankind, 
and traced its progress from its origin, when manual labour fell 
exclusively to the share of the slave. He followed the slave in 
all his transformations, into a serf in the*first place, then into a 
free man; and he perceived that, at each change in the condition 
of the working classes, industry had attained a higher station, 
and manifested greater energy. In his opinion, this progressive 
improvement could no longer continue witliout a ramcafaltera- 
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ration in the existing relation between- the labourer and his 
emplbyer; and he considered that the want of this alteration 
accounts for the ravages of pauperism. Tlie periods, both of 
wages and of slavery had passed awajy, and by the force of 
events the approaching epoch of organization was to give, with 
a new religion and a new morality, a new form to the rights 
• of property, and was to substitute the system of copartnership 
for that of daily wages. We say a riew morality,—for the author 
allows us to perceive in all his works, that the. moral duties are 
not more unalterable, nor more out of the reach of perfectibility, 
than any thing else. And in this, be it observed, S&int-Simon 
has done little more than follow up and rigorously apply a prin¬ 
ciple which is pretty generally admitted, % those who are not 
Christians, and who derive their notions of what is just or unjust, 
not from the divine will, but from the nature' of mankind in 
general, or in other words, of society. They, therefore, s^ 
nothing .in mbrality but subordination, the sacrifice of individual 
to general advantage. And, if this hypothesis were once ad¬ 
mitted, we should see no reason why the precepts of morality 
should not change with the lapse of ages; for the common weal 
undoubtedly changes its character at different times; requiring 
at one time w’hat at another ‘ might be highly injurious. No 
doubt a Catholic will laugh at a theory, according to which what 
was right before the introduction of rail-roads, may become 
wrong after this discovery has taken place; because the Catholic 
seeks his ci iterion of good and evil beyond the sphere of mor¬ 
tality,—in the imperishable and unalterabre determination of his 
Maker; but he who rejects revelation must take for his rule of 
nwrality either the statute book, with Hobbes, or the general wel¬ 
fare of his species, with Saint-Simon and Bentham. Saint- 
Simon, however, never undertook to define the worship and the 
system of morals which were to replace ^he faith and the deca¬ 
logue of Christians; although,in hia last work, published after his 
death, which took place 19th May 1825, he promised to* the 
world this important revelation. • His New Chrhlinnity in its 
l»resent stat? contains little else than a long charge of heresy 
against Catholics first, and then against Protestants; Christians 
of all denominations having, according to him, deviated from 
primitive Christianity; making themselves accomplices of the 
nighpr orders, in \heir unjust oppressfon of the labourer; that 
is to say, of those very classes whom the Gospel was intended 
to liberate. Amongst bis complaints against Luther, whom 
he looks upon as the representative of the entire Reforma¬ 
tion, there is one so curious that we shall give it in- bis own 
terms. , • . • 
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" Luthffr was a very powerful and energetic man for tKe purposes of 
criticism or inquy'y, but it was only in this point of view that he 
showed very great capacity; thus he proved in the most complete and 
nervous manner that the court of Rome had quitted the (direction of 
Christianity; that on the one hand she sought to^constitute herself an 
arbitrary power—that on the other she strove to combine yitii the 
powerful against the poor, and that the faitliful should oblige her to 
reform herself. But the labour which he gave to the reorganization 
of Christianity was much less than it should have been. Instead of 
taking the necessary steps to increase the social importance of religion, 
he has caused it to retrograde to its starting point; he has placed it 
again wifkdiif the limits of social organization—he has thus recognised 
the power of Ctesar as that from which all others emanate; he has 
reserved to his clergy only the rights of humble suppliants to the tem¬ 
poral power; and lias thus condemned pacific minds to remain in 
perpetual dependance upon men ^ of violent passions and. military 
capacities.” 

One other extract will contain all that there is of consequence 
in his book, upon what he more than once calls “ the future 
religion of maiiKincl.” 

“ The New Christianity will be composed chiefly of the same ele¬ 
ments as now make up the different heretical associations of Europe 
and America. The New Christianity, like the heretical associations, 
will have its worship, its morality, and^ its dogmas. It will have its 
clergy; and this clergy will have its chiefs; but notwithstanding this 
similarity of organization, the new Christianity will be purged from all 
actual heresies. The doctrines of morality will be considered as of 
first importance; Faith and Doctrine will be looked upon as accesso¬ 
ries, the principal object of which should be to fix the attention of the 
faithful of all classes upon morality. 

“ In New Christianity all morality will be deduped directly fn)m this 
principle, ^ that men must act like brothers to each olher^KnA ih\9, 
principle, which appertains to primitive Christianity, will undergo a 
transfiguration, after which it will become the appropriate object of all 
the reli^oiis labours of the present day. 

This regenerate principle will be presented in the following man¬ 
ner ; —Religion must direct society towards the grand*object of the most 
rapid possible melioration of the fate of the poorest class. Those who • 
are to found the new Christianity, and to constitute themselves chiefs 
of the new church, are those who are most capable of contributing by 
their labours to increase the welfare of the lower orders; the functions 
(rf the clergy will be simply teaching the new Christian doctrine, in 
the perfecting of which, the chiefs of the church will labour without 
oeasmg. 

The importance of unity in scientific labours; the.necessity for 
a social re^neration, by the aid of a new religion and inormity; 
the substifution of the principle of association for that of wagea;^ 
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the supremacy of capacity of every kind over all other social dis¬ 
tinctions ; the dominion which the peaceful labourer should have 
over the idle;—these are the consequences that Saint-Simon 
would draw from his great law of the unlimited perfectibility of 
man, and which he left as liis only heritage to the small number 
of disciples who surrounded his death-bed. 

They were faithful to him, and very shortly afterwards they 
produced a monthly journal, entitled Le Producteur; and that 
paper, though little noticed at the time, contained very remark¬ 
able articles upon political economy and history; in it there were 
also original views upon the nature of property; and afnongst the 
conductors were already found the names of MM. Bazar and 
Enfantin; the first, a decided republican and one of the prin¬ 
cipal members of the French Society of Carbonari; the second, 
merely an agent of the “ Caisse hypoth^.caire,” a sort of territo¬ 
rial bank. Dissensions, however,, began to appear; the most 
enthusiastic thought that the others were too anxious about the 
material wants of society, and not sufficiently so for their moral 
necessities. They affirmed that the critical or irreligious period, 
begun by the reformation and continued by modern philosophy, 
had lasted long enough ; and they accused their dissenting bre¬ 
thren of giving all their attention to man, forgetting that the 
feminine sex made so great a part of the human race. They 
separated; and Le Prodttcieur was replaced by another journal, 
entitled L*Organizateur; in this the Saint-Simonian doctrines 
took quite a different character; a religious feeling was more 
clearly displayed in it, and the necessity for a new religion was 
openly avowed as a fundamental principle by the editore. They 
sought it in the material wants of society, and in the necessity 
for making all institutions—moral and political—the hierarchy of 
ranks—and even the rights of property—subordinate to the wel¬ 
fare of the majority; they affirmed tliat a powerful and revered 
priesthood was a condition necessary to this welfare; and they 
summoned to this priesthood persons of all capacities and of all 
sorts of eraployffient; for the priest in tbis^ new society, from 
Tvhence the idle were to be expelled, was to be the most learned, 
die ablest, and the best, from amongst those who labour in the 
field, or in the workshop, or who cultivate science or the fine arts. 
In short, they were to be at once apostles and political econo^ 
mists. As apostles, they promulgated the advantages of a 
priestly hierarchy wlio* should rule the world for the benefit of 
the lower orders. As economists, they declared that capital of 
all sorts is but an inetrument of pr^uction; and they asked 
why the landlord and the monied man, whose only office was to 
furnish the labourer with this instrument, should receive, under 
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the names of rent-and of interest, B#ch an exorbitant re'ward ibr 
such a trifling service rendered to the community. Give, they 
continued, to the priests of the future, all the lands and money 
in the World, and they will ask from the labourer neither rent nor 
interest; they will seek out only the most skilful; and produc¬ 
tion, released from a great part of the heavy expense by whicli k 
is now burdened, will become infinitely more fertile than at pre¬ 
sent, to the great benefit of the laboring classes, and to the 
detriment of none but the idle. This principle, confused as yet 
as to its practical details, but sufficiently clear to the understand¬ 
ings of those who were to profit by it, was wonderfully adapted 
to the state of public opinion in France, at the time when the 
revolution of July broke out- The great commercial crisis of 
1825-26 had shaken the general confidence in the political sys¬ 
tem of Say and his school; the situation of the working classes ' 
became more and more alarming, and the want of some religious 
curb was, as we have already said, felt even by the freethinkers, who, 
however, were determined not to return to Catholicism, and yet 
felt unable to become Protestants, without goina farther, and 
adopting the Catholic principle, by receiving alon^ with the 
Holy Scriptu/es, the authority of a living and visible interpoeter. 
If to these favourable circumstances, we add the existence of 
multitudes of young men. of great talents but of small means, 
who saw a brilliant career opening in the priesthood of the new 
religion,—if we consider the enthusiasm of many philanthropists 
who were ready to sacrifice at least a part of their fortune to the 
general good—we shall not be surprised at the success which 
attendecf Saint-Simonism in the early part of 18-^0. It was, 
indeed, very great; and the prime support of all infant associa¬ 
tions—money, was not wanting. Besides DOrgnniznteur, they 
were then able to support a daily journal, entitle Le Globe, and 
they held public sittings, where they explained their doctrines. 
These doctrines, although veiled in part from .profane eyes, may, 
we think, be defined in the following manner. 

“That men are all equal; and that the two sexes are entitled to 
the same rights and privileges, making an exception, however, 
for the diflerence in natural capacity, and for the use which each, 
individual, male or female, may make of that capacity; that 
society was established in order to secure to its members the 
greatest possible quantity of material happiness; and that its 
. organization will be perfect when the sum of enjoyment allotted 
to each individual shall be according m his ability and his works, 
tmd without referenceio his, birth; that from the beginniim the 
human race jjas been advancing to this point; and the diflerent 
religions which have -succeeded each other, liave brought it 
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nearer and nearer to this figal object of all social institutipna; 
tliq^ all tlie progress hitherto made, man has owed to those 
religions which have made a ruling priesthood, and a supreme 
spiritual authority, indispensable; tor such religious opinions as 
want these two requisite instruments —and a fortiori human 
philosophy—T-aie powerless to associate, and can only destroy 
^ what exists. That paganism was, and must have been, exclusively 
sensual, because it received the human race at its first emerging 
from a state of nature; and that in this sense it was an improve¬ 
ment. In its turn (’hristianity came to meliorate the pagan 
world:, it was and ought to have been exclusively spiritual, 
because the worship which it replaced had fallen into the other 
ext4’eme,' The one had changed brutes into slaves, the other 
elevated slaves into free men; but it allowed tlie possessors of 
capital to make use of the class it had enfranchised; it retained 
the privileges birth and property, even while it opened a career 
in the priesthood to plebeian talent which it had never before 
possessed; it^ sanctioned the inferiority of woman, and finally 
established a fatal opposition between the flesh and the spirit; 
condemning the former, and thus consuming the life of man in 
one Jong and painfiri struggle between these two great sources of 
strength. That Christianity has lasted its time, since the defects 
of this institution are now perceived and felt; ami that they could 
be remedied neither by the refoimation nor by philosophy, since 
.neither possessed the principles of authority, which alone can bind 
together individuals, and cause them to co-operate. That in the 
meantime society fallsIto pieces and can only be saved by a new 
religion; that ^aint-Simonisni is that religion; and is true 
because it satisfies all the actual wants of perfected humt^nity. 
Its practical dogmas are the organization of the whole human 
rifle into one vast family of labourers; that this family shall be 
-rnjed and'governed by a sacerdotal liierarcliy, which shall itseff 
^ subjC'c^ to a supreme head. That property and inheritance 
sball be gnknown, because every individual shall be remunerated 
ii'eip the cpmhion revenue according to his ability and his labour; 
.that the pi:iests will distribute justly, because they will themselves 
be the most loving, the best, and most enlightened. The Idle 
will cea^ to .be, consequently there will be an end to the 
employment of the poor by the rich; no longer will talent, 
Vjdiether for arts, science, or laborious industry, be condemned to 
l^guish* scoriied^by jvealth or hereditary rank. . Christianity 
hacFemancipated man alone^ the new-creed is to set woman also 
free, and summon her to an equal share^in all the rights which 
the Qtlier sex have till now unjustly kept possession of. She will 
be- priest, magisIraVi,''doctor, and savant; or rather, the human 
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^^t^xi^pdse^of two«|ementi^ firedy-aniting, and tiwly i^^rftdrtg 
wheih other shall causd tk^ Jto disunite anil 

oombinations., ^Tbeae two elements are to* be e^q^ia]^ 
honour) and prero^tive) The woman is tto loftger^to bid slavey' 
a fiitber> who sellfe her to, a husband,-^to a hiishand whow 
isantempt for her may 'throw he» into the Arms of a loVer•the'" 
body Will be >rd instated in ^ riehts,>and there will be no ibore 
sin, bet^bse 40 farther opposition between flesh and^irit, andevlt 
is impossible when this opposrtion does not exist. The ptea^MTes* 
erf the s^ses will be thin^ holy And moi^, and the opjeri^^illj 
beoome the church of the'true believers. The truth M Samt- 
Simonism is already scientifically demonstrated by history and 
political economy; and potliing remains but to constitute the 
sacerdotal hierarchy, whose duty ^ill be 'j^rthwith to fix, upoa 
t^se bases, the moral ahd religious dogmas which are destined 
tni^ regenerate the world! 

This sacerdotal hierarchy,swho were to‘exercise BUch,absokrte 
sway, and at the side of authority that of Rome was to,be 
thrown into the shade, was at length constituted immediately after 
the revolutionof July; and the hpllev^ts took the name of the Saint 
Sin^hnFamVyi this singular familyj inMiich every thing should'’ 
have besn new,- bei^n by servflely copying the institution of,the 
Homan Church; i&r ^ ^as composed of* chief called Father, 
Supreme (Rope); o^a College of Apds^gi (Cardinals),.; of Dll'; 
clpiesuf the 4 egr^ (ISshops); ofll^iscipl^ of the ^con^ 
degree^ (Priests); wnd of Disciples of the thim “dE^r^*(I^i^).'' 
Without, were the visifoia (catechumens) or 
thie of members of the familjf* There was, tnd:^over,^a 
^opiT, composed of^appstles oi disciples of'«he Brst «laS£ 
the Supreme as jrppiddht. , To hipr'^af 

char;^ of the of'thc society, which was com^rabW; 

the end of ISJiL^the^Duiiiber 'ti dlAcipletr of third 
^degreU and of visitors amounted 10 ii|ipvatd^oi 4 bQe^th 0 usadd| 
4 na -thA to, d^s^^ gratis ^itir ^uri!|fiii^ 

Jy*wiis % the glib ,%1^1'eceived that tli^ 
eRtpetMoi^ aiui^ m^flpts, tho^e whieh wswej 
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Simot^sm; and when it was so determined MM. Conste, Bachez, 
Lierminier, and many others, left the society. ITie secession would 
have been greater, if the necessity of invoking the freedom of 
conscience promised by the cliarter, in order to escape the effect 
of the two hundred and ninety-first article of the penal code, 
(which allows government to disperse all unions of more than 
twenty persons,) had not furnished a powerful argument to 
the more zealous. The construction of the hierarchy was a 
new cause of discord; and the family, divided between the claims 
of two candidates, were obliged to have recourse to a rfwww- 
rirntGi by electing Messieurs Bazar and Enfiintin to the high 
office of Supreme Father, the functions of which they fulfilled 
together. The last of these was unnuestionably the most ambi^ 
tious and the least disposed to shrink from the consequences of 
the Saint-Simonian doctrine. The throne on which be sat he 
found too narrow to admit a colleague, and on the 19th of No¬ 
vember 1831, after a memorable discussion, of which we shall 
have more to say by and by, M. Bazar withdrew, followed by a 
rather large number of partizans f and Enfantin was left alone, 
the Supreme Father of the Saint-Simonian family. However, 
in spite of internal disagreements and quarrels, as yet secret 
from the public,—which were destroying the unity of their col¬ 
lege,—the Saint-Simonians were gradually defining their reli¬ 
gious theories, and their morality. The first part of the task 
was not easy; and in the short space of two years, their creed 
underwent more variations than have happened to Protestantism 
in as many ages. The two chief points they had to settle were, 
the nature of God, whose existence they all admitted, and the 
futpre state of man after death. As to the first point, they were 
evidently Pantiieists, although their profession of faith, drawn 
up by Enfantin, was couchea in the following terms:— 

“ God ii^all that exists* 

AH is in him; aU is by him; 

None of us is out of him ^ 

But none of us is him; 

Each of us lives by his life; 

And we all communicate in him; 

For he is all that exists.*’ 

Bub what is ambtguqus in this symbol was sufficiendy beared 
up by the language of die Aposdes who were charged with the 
weekly preaching at'Bsris. We quote the following passage 
from a sermon Tronson on the 11th of Appl 

18S1 J*— , ' 

“ The uaiversaT "-and the imaieii6% of woiMs which fill all 

spacer and in theaa ixMds aH that loves, tliinks, o)r ads; tli» earth, and 
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' upon it all the human familyr— you wh6 listen to usy and we who teao}i 
you—all that exists, exists in one unique, individual, infinite, being— 
and this being is God.** 

Their idea of the future life, so far as we can ascertain what 
it was, shows with equal clearness the Paflthf*istic dbaracter of 
their ideas. They thought that the dead were born again or 
rather revived in their fellow beings, to receive an increased 
degree of perfection; this opinion tliey have never forjnially de¬ 
fined, but It is easy to trace it in their writings, and to see that 
time alone was wanting to its development as an article of faith; 
and, indeed, in arfbther • sermon, preached the twenty-first of 
January, M. .fules le Chevalier, addressing himself to hiimanlly 
in general, uses the following terms:— •*' 

“ Thou wilt love to line in the present, developing thy body as well 
as thy mind, and thou wilt love to remember thy past life, and to pre¬ 
pare thy life to come. And, then, in the divers generations of the 
double family, thou wdlt graw eternally in love, in wisdom, and in 
beauty—and thy life always renewed at each of its phases, a journey 
of initiation through ages and in the midst of worlds, thy life at once 
individual and collective, will have no limit but immensity; no end but 
eternity. Then the spirit will no longer be mortified by the flesh, nor 
the flesh subdued by the spirit; nor shall the kingdom of earth be 
separated from the kingdom of heaven; nor suffering be endured in 
time, to secure happiness in eternity; but there will be a holy harmony 
of ail human desires. And then there will be no more the hell, nor 
the paradise, the eternal repose, noi^ the eternal damnation of Chris¬ 
tianity; neither will there be the absolute death of materialism—^but the 
progressine evolution of man in humanity—of humanity in God. Hu¬ 
manity I behold thy religion, behold thy law, behold thy life I’* 

There is, however, great incoherency, botji as to the existence 
of God and the future state of man, in the Saint-Simonian 
writings. They constantly adtnit that the doctrinal part of their 
worship is yet to be arranged, but they comfort themselves for 
the slight inconvenience of having a religion without religious 
faith, frequently repeating that in every religion the only 
point of any real consequence must be the morality’which fixes 
the duties of individuals to one another; to this point, therefore, 
they directed their chief attei1|ioh, and on this side lay the rock 
that shipwreckeil them. The popularity they maintained in the 
most democratical country m the worlds while they kept to their 
watchwords,—Abolition of inhmtance and private property,” 
** Talent the only rule for classificatidn.” “ To every one 
according to his ability, ahd to ability accciWing to its works,’’*— 
Jorsook them, wheii, under the pretext of enfranchising wotnefi, 
they gave^ publicity to a theory so audaciously in&moiis that we 
dale scarify <lo more than ixfdicate itsprinciptu features; They had 

m2 
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organized their priesthood, they had obtained disciples so fana¬ 
tical, that they came cheerfully to lay at the feet of the Supreme 
Father the greater part of their fortune; they had invented a 
costume which they wore fearlessly before the astonished or 
sneering crowd; they had established workshops where nume¬ 
rous workmen laboured in common for the benefit of the family; 
but the ,j)ower they had acquired vanished like a dream', from 
tlie moment they dared to give a new character to the conjugal 
union, or rather to abolish it entirely, and to substitute for it tne 
unbounded and disgusting liberty of the brute creation. Yet 
it was by considering, as they believed, the lictual wants of hu¬ 
manity; by consulting reason, when released from the tVammels 
of revelation, that they reached tins degree of monstrous folly: 
one would say that Providence had deputed to them the task of 
proving the insufficiency of the mind of man when left to him¬ 
self, without other lights than those of philosophy and science. 

We have already said that the Saint-Simonians had consti¬ 
tuted their hierarchy; and, according to their theory, the world 
was to be go^Terned in the following manner. At the head 
of the whole human race they placed the Supreme Father; in 
immediate contact with him was the College of Apostles, whose 
members he was to select, and ikey were to divide among 
themselves tlie super!ntetidance over the whole human race. 
Each Apostle was to have had under his orders a certain num¬ 
ber of disciples of the first degree, or bishops,—who in their 
turn were placed over a certain number of disciples of the second 
degree—or priests. These, who stood exactly in the position of 
cure, were each to have had his parish, inhabited by disciples 
of the third degree—or laity. As inheritance was to be done 
away with, the ecclesiastical superior, was at the death of each 
priest or layman, to bestow his possessions {»n the best entitled, 
that is to say, on the most talented; and the Supreme Father, 
armed with boundlessauthority, would have controlled this immense 
machine, becoming thus a thousand times a more despotic sove¬ 
reign, than the enij)eror of China; and the monarch of the world, 
in fact, from whence all political power would have been 
banished, to make way for his. This power, however, and that 
of the whole priesthood, w'as to be founded in lore; and, as tlie 

f ileasures of tne senses were declared holy—it consequently fol- 
owed tliat physical . beauty was to become a capacity —a title to 
command. It was as *the most beloved, and in some degree as 
the most beautiful—that they had chosen the chiefs of their 
priesthood. But, according to their theories, these chosen indi¬ 
viduals were as yet jqcom^ete, and must continue so until each 
had united himself tb a woman who'should have the same rights 
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to the ministry as her associate, and was to exercise them con¬ 
jointly with him. This perfect eouality being established between 
the two sexes, there arose immediately a necessity for regulating 
the reciprocal duties of the Saint-Simonian Androgyne—of the 
couple, whether clerical or lay—which should be composed of 
two parts, equal and perfectible, bijt not necessarily perfecting 
themselves in the same time or to the same degree: were they to 
be constrained to continue indissolubly united, when the harmony 
which first caused their union had been destroyed by the im¬ 
provement or the backsliding of either party? And, if the flesh 
was indeed re-established in its rights, and sensual pleasures had 
become holy, was adultery to continue an evil, because Christians 
consider it a heinous crime? These two grave questions long 
divided the college; and the dimm-viratei who exercised toge¬ 
ther the functions of Supreme Father, as well as the college, 
divided upon the second; Bazar, who was father of a family, 
had no objection to the separation of the couple: he allowed 
divorce, and consented that the woman should have the same 
rights respecting it as the man; but he recoiled with horror from 
the consequences of carrying out his doctrine. 

Vainly was he reminded that, as St. Simonisni had done away 
with even the notion of sin, he would be in fact returning to 
Christianity, and abjuring the religion at whose head he was 
placed—if he should persist in affirming that fidelity between 
man and wife was a virtue. Bazar’s internal conviction, his 
conscience, all his feelings, revolted from this idea, and he obstin¬ 
ately continued to answer all objections by the words: “ I insist 
that every son shall know the name of his father.” 

Enfantin was more consistent; he saw that wlien once inherit¬ 
ance was abolished, and absolute equality established as of f*ight, 
between all .children from the moment of their birth, it would 
become necessary, in order to substantiate this equality, that 
fathers should not know their own children, ■ lest they should 
favour them at the expense of the others. Even this was not 
enough ; as the mother-priest would always, it was to be feared, 
show partiality to her own. Enfantin did all that could be done 
to maintain tne principle of absolute equality; and the frightful, 
yet logical, consequences which he deduced from the abolition 
of inheritance, are not the least oi* the objections which may be 
brought against the system of universal levelling. 

The first result of these dissensions (which as yet were known 
only to the college) * was, that Bazar was degraded to the post of 
doctrinal c*A*>^which post lie soon threw up, and separated 
from Enfantin, who remained alone as Supreme Father. It was 
oh the 18th November 1831 that this secession took place; whet>, 
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beibre a generad assembly of the Saint-Simonian family, Enfantin, 
hard pressed by the inlerior disciples, allowed them to suppose, 
rather than fully explained to them, a theory^ which the public 
already suspected, but which was fully understood by the college 
alone. We shall enter into no details, although all have been 
printed in the Inslrucfims .of the Supreme Father. Suffice it 
to say, that many of those present testified their abhorrence 
—that the charge of promi/tcuouft intercourse w’as broadly and 
distinctly made—and that Cecile Fournel, a disciple of the 
first order, protested in the name of all the women of the 
Saint-Simonian family, against the installation of vice;—the 
organization of adultery,—which was now proposed, under the 
pretext of establishing, by the ministry of the priest-couple, a 
harmony between beings of profound affections^ and beings 
of quick but inconstant affections. Many disciples, and some 
apostles, withdrew with Bazar; and the family received a check 
which jforeboded its speedy dissolution. So great, however, was 
still the enthusiasm of Enfantin’s adherents, that Olinde Rodri¬ 
guez dared to proclaim him the most moral man of the epoch; 
and the Globe declared that the Supreme Father had never ap¬ 
peared so imposing, so priestlike, so beautiful, as during this 
discussion. This meeting was remarkable in another respect. 
The preacher, Abel IVonson, complained bitterly that Enfantin 
had revealed the secret he had entrusted him in confession ; and 
the anti-catholic part of the public learnt, with no small surprise, 
that, for the good of humanity, and as one of the conditions of 
tltegeneral progress, the Saint-Simonians had borrowed auricular 
confession from the Catholic Church; tliey had already inrenied 
a sort of baptism, a marriage, and a service for the dead,—they 
exa^ed an implicit and unarguing faith in their words. So that 
their religion was not unreasonably compared to what Catho¬ 
licism might be, if she could fall into dotage, and disfigure, by 
idiotic drivelling, the truths that had been entrusted to lier. A 
new era—an era of perfect extravagance—took place in the 
short life of Saint-Simonism, The free woman, the female 
Messiah ,—the represeutetive of her sex, as Enfantin was of his, 
—the woman wdio was to be the future spouse of the Supreme 
Father, became now the phoenix whose apparition was* to dis¬ 
perse all doubts, and secure the universal triumph of the doctrine. 
A seat was reserved for her beside the Supreme Father, in all the 
cei'emonies of the family, and M. Duvergier, the poet of the 
fatuity, and now one of the most distinguished dramatic authors 
of Paris, put the finishing stroke to the reinstaUation of the 
Jtesh, by announcing that the wonderful woman, who was so 
impatiently expected mrglit even then be wandering, in the 
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streets of the capital} a victim to the Christian prejudices, which 
beheld in her only a common prostitute. Pecuniary difficulties 
now began to embarrass them; they had sent missionaries into 
the principal towns of France, Belgium, Germany, and even 
England, where, however, their presence wa*s scarcely perceived. 
At Toulouse, Bordeaux, Metz, Marseilles, and Lyons, they 
succeeded in collecting a certain number of disciples; but they 
were not so fortunate in Belgium,—their theories respecting 
women met with the most violent opposition. At Brussels and 
Liege, the people rose against them ; and, to the honour of the 
Catholic clergy—of the clergy who had been decried as so into¬ 
lerant—it was tliey who, in the Belgian congress as well as in 
the midst of a furious populace, insisted upon the right of the 
Saint-Simoniaiis to the protection of the police, and also that 
they should be allowqjl to preach their doctrines freely. But all 
these missions—the expense of workshops—the publication gratis 
of a newspaper—and the luxury of the Supreme Father, who 
considered it a duty by no means to mortify his flesh,—had soon 
exhausted the resources they had found in voluntary gifts. 
Olinde Rodriguez, the heir of Saint-Simon, and who had 
greatly contributed to the elevation of Enfantin, now deter¬ 
mined, in the exercise of his functions as ruler of the worship — 
that is to say, as director of traffic and industry—to raise a loan 
without payment of any interest (fond d’ainortissement)—a thing 
which the family held in detestation. As a security, all the 
adherents of Enfantin placed at his disposal an authority to sell 
then* property, and on the 1st January 1832 a large quantity of 
bonds were thrown upon the market. This scheme was unsuc¬ 
cessful, as no more than 82,400 francs were obtained, and its 
failure proved fatal to the new establishment. The police was 
then almost powerless against the republican parly, who had 
contributed so much lo Oie Three Days of July, and had not 
dared as yet to interfere with the Saint-Simonians, although the 
alarm they excited was considerable; they had waited till public 
feeling should change tow'ards them, .and now took instant ad¬ 
vantage of the ill-success of their money project. On the 22d 
January 1832, the family were dispersed by an armed force; 
seals were applied to their papers; and the Supreme Father and 
Olinde Rodriguez were summoned before (he tribunals as guilty 
—1st. (and this was their great crime in the eyes of government) 
of having organized associations among tlie workmen; 2ndiy, of 
seizing upon inheritances: and Srdly, of defrauding the public 
by raising a loan, of which they could neither replace the capital 
nor pay the interest. The prosecutions were Iiowever abandonedi 
and the family might have subsisted some dme longer, had mt 
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quarrels arisen between the Supreme Father and Olinde Rodri- ■ 
j^uez. The‘future rights of women were the cause, or the pre¬ 
text of this new revolution. Enfatitin had gone still greater 
lengths than at the meeting of the lyth November, and had 
defined in so frightfrtl a manner the functions of the priest-couple 
—he had so publicly declared it to be their duty to be beau¬ 
tiful, and their right to live in the most unbridled license—that 
Olinde Rodriguez drew back, perhaps from shame, and perhaps, 
too, to free himself from pecuniary liability. Enraged at the 
opposition he met with, Enfantin degraded Rodriguez, who, on 
his part, endeavoured to give a new form to Saint-Simonism, 
and succeeded only in depriving his antagonist of the support of 
a few influential men. We are wrong; he went farther, and claimed 
as his property all the works of Saint-Simon. Bazar followed 
Ins example, and claimed to be the owner of the Explnnxitory 
Statement of the New Doctrine: this was a heavy blow ; for 
the sale of these books was thus stopped :—but a heavier still 
was dealt them by the government, who recommenced the pro¬ 
secution they had laid aside; this was exactly at the time when 
the cholera broke out, in 1832. The Saint-Siinonians proposed 
in their newspaper, Lo Gtohe^ that immense public works should 
be undertaken as a remedy, to be carried on to the sound of 
"instruments, and presided over by the loveliest women. One 
might have supposed that they were given up to madness, and 
this wliilst the Catholic priests, and the Sisters of Charity, who 
liad no faith in the re-installation of the flesh, gave their time 
and tlieir lives to the service of the sick. Enfantin, meanwhile, 
completed the ruin of the finances of the family by his balls 
and dinners, and was at length obliged to give up the publica¬ 
tion of the Glohe^ and to leave Paris. Under pretext of pre¬ 
paring himself for a new mission, he withdrew to Menil 
Montant, a village near the capital, wiiere he took up his 
residence in a house which belonged to him, along with such 
apostles as remained faithful to him, and who had devoted them¬ 
selves to pay him,, in every sense of the word, an idolatrous 
woi^hip. Rut before retiring to hiS “ holy mountain,” he pub¬ 
lished the following proclamation, in the last number that ap¬ 
peared of the Globe, on the 22d April 1832, which was Good 
Friday :— 

“ God has appointed me a mission to summon the proleldires and 
liberated woman to a ribw destiny,—to bring back into the human 
family such as have hkherto been excluded from it, or only treated 
like aliens in it,—to realize the universal association which, since the 
beginning of the world, has l>cen called for by the cries of all slaves, 
—whether w'omen or men prolelaires. OnQ phase of my existence is . 
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aecom{> 1 ished to day. 1 have gpoken ; I will act; but I require a time 
of repose and of silence. A numerous family surrounds ^me; the 
apostleship is founded. I take fbrty of my sons with me: 1 confide to 
iny other children the care of continuing our work in the world, and 
1 retire. The day on which 1 speak has been a great day in the 
world during eighteen centuries. On this day^iedthe divine liberator 
of slaves. Let us sanctify the anniversary by the commencement of 
our holy retreat; and from amidst us let the last trace of servitude— 
do 01 estic i ty —be expel led. ” 

In the same number, Ptire Barrau, the most eloquent of their 
preachers, expressed liimself, or rather blasphemed, as follows: 

“ Knfantin is the Messiah of God —/Ae king of the nations —where 
his sons now exalt him, as the world shall one day do. The tvorld sees 
its Christ, and knows him not. And therefore he withdraws himself 
with his apostles irom among you. Our word is in the midst of you ; 
you will incarnate it in ’yourselves. The world is ours. A man shall 
arise, having the brow of a king, and the entrails of the peo})le, be¬ 
cause he has the heart of a priest,—and this man is our Father.” 

We shall not follow the family into its new habitation, where 
all laboured in common; and young pupils of the Polytechnic 
Schools, distinguished military men, and the sons of bankers of 
enormous wealth, cleaned boots, and filled all the offices of 
servants; while other Saint-Simonians, no less distinguished by 
their social rank, joined the workmen upon the roads, and broke 
stones with them. A considerable crowd came from the capital 
to visit these new hermits, as soon as their forty days were 
expired, which were a detestable parody upon the retreat of our 
Lord. But the government had now vanquished the republican 
insurrection which took place in June, and was no longer dis¬ 
posed to spare the Saint-Simonians. On the’1st July, the gates 
of the gardens of Menil Montant were closed by the gensdarmes 
against all curious visitors; and on the 27th of the following 
August, the Supreme Father, Rodriguez, and several others, were 
put upon their trial before the Court of Assizes at Paris. No- 
tliing could exceed the ridicule of Eiifantin’s behaviour during 
this process. He had brought two women as his counsel, but 
the court would not allow them to speak. He forbade his 
disciples, who were called on as witnesses, to take the oaths 
required by law, and he himself pronounced a discourse which 
convulsed with laughter all his audience. . “ I wish,” he said, 
‘^to show the Attorney-General tlie influance of beauty—of the 
senses—of the flesh ;—and for that purpose, I will make him feel 
tlie influence of a look; for 1 believe that 1 shall reveal all my 
thoughts upon iny countenance.” And thereupon he looked 
steadily iao* a long time at the judges, the la^wyers, and the spec- 
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tators, supposing that he was to fascinate tlie public as he had 
managed to fascinate some young enthusiasts. Michel Chevalier, 
however, Duverrier, and Barrau, had retained all the power 
of their talent, and they eloquently defended the cause of reli¬ 
gious liberty. It was a singular thing, that their defence was 
chiefly a defence of Christianity,—that is to say, of Catholicism ; 
for we have already explained that they are identical in the 
minds of all Frenchmen. Accordingly, Michel Chevalier, 
pointing to the green cloth which, since 1830, had concealed the 
figure of Christ, that, by Napoleon’s orders, had been placed 
above the bench, addressed the jury as follows :~ 

“ Catholicism I Gentlemen, there is here a symbol of its actual 
power. Modern Catholicism is the picture you have before your eyes, 
it is veiled—and, singular circumstance I those who, by concealing it, 
abjured their religion without embracing a nejr one, are the same who 
noAV set themselves up as arbiters of conscience, and venture to affirm 
that we are not a religion; but fifteen cent\iries have elapsed, during 
whicli, Christianity, for the happiness of the world, was not veiled, nor 
yet banished from public policy. When hordes of barbarians, eager for 
conquest, and" crowding upon each other, came dragging themselves 
from the steppes of Asia, from the Oural, and from the Altai, to the 
Rhine, and inundated all Europe to the south and west, who met them 
half way and civilized them ? Christianity. Who mediated successfully 
between the conquered people, and their brutal conquerors, Goths, 
Vandals, Suevi, Alani, Burgundians, Saxons, Franks, Heruli, and Huns? 
the Catholic bishops and clergy. Who was the man before whom Attila 
stood still, filled with respect—Attila the scourge of God ? It was a 
Christian Pope, it was Saint Leo I If Christianity hacLnot mixed 
itself with politics; if the bisliops had taken no part in temporal affairs, 
there would have been no chance for civilization.—Mankind must have 
retrograded to the times of Nimrod. Above all, the origin and history 
of the French monarchy may be comprised in the words of a learned 
English historian ; ‘ the kingdom of France is a kingdom made by 
bishops.’ ” 

'I'he court condemned Enfantin, Michel Chevalier, and Du¬ 
verrier, to a year’s imprisonment each, and to a fine of one 
hundred francs, as guilty of outraging public morals, and as 
having formed part of an association of more than twenty per¬ 
sons* They were acquitted as to the charge of obtaining money 
on felse pretences, and it would be unjust not to admit tliat they 
deserved this jiart of the verdict. By the help of voluntary gifts, 
they had honourably Iplfilled their engagements, and discharged 
the financial liabilities of Olinde Rodriguez, The family was now 
thrown into complete anarchy, by the imprisonment of Enfantin. 
Barrau, the maddest amongst them, despairing to find the free 
woman, the female ]^essiali, in Europe, set off for Constantino- 
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pie, announcing to the public, that he should find in the harams 
of the East, that pearl whom the Father had vainly sought in the 
streets of Paris. Several of his fellow disciples accompanied 
him, and others embarked at the same time, and in the same 
hope, for Alexandria. The family was falling to pieces on all 
sides, and' we shall not follow it to its final dissolution. Enfantin 
accepted his discharge after seven months’ imprisonment, and 
went to Egypt, from whence he is recently returned, and languishes 
in deserved obscurity. As for his disciples, at last undeceived, 
many became Mahometans; and now serve in the armies of 
Mohamed Ali, or amongst his civil engineers. M M. Stephane, 
Flachat, and Pereire, are the directors of the rail-road to St. 
Germain; M. Michel Chevalier, who was sent by the French 
government to the United States, published, on his return, a 
very interesting work upon that country, and is pointed out by 
public opinion as a future candidate for the high office of 
Minister of Public Works. A great many others had resumed 
the professions they had abandoned—as the bar, the army, or 
manufactories : nor must we, in this brief account of the present 
character of those deluded young men, forget to notice the im¬ 
portant fact of the numbers converted to Christianity. We say 
converted, for in France, whole families lived and were brought 
up under the influence of the anti-Catholic prejudices of the 
eighteenth century. To the young people of these families, 
Catholicism w’as represented from tlieir childhood as one im¬ 
mense lie, and upon the word of tlteir parents and their teachers, 
they remained so firmly convinced of this, that all enquiry, or 
discussion, seemed to them useless; they were, therefore, like 
many English Protestants, in a state of invincible ignorance; 
yt, many of them hungered and thirsted after truth ; it was in 
their search for her, that they had fallen into the errors of Saint-' 
Simonism. From their new masters, they learnt to feel a pro¬ 
found contempt for th^* opinions of Voltaire and his school; to 
admire, at least in the past, the wisdom and the wonderful civil¬ 
izing power of the Church of Rome; they were taught also, 
that Protestantism, and unbelief, under all its forms—were valuable 
only in preparing the way for a new doctrine, but could, of them¬ 
selves, accomplish nothing for the material welfare of tlie human 
race; and they were made so cleflh’ly to perceive the anti-social 
character of both the one and the other, as well as the necessity 
for an absolute and infallible spiritual autberity, that doubts were 
naturally excited in the minds of those young enthusiasts; and 
they began to ask themselves, if, indeed, Catholicism hitherto so 
useful, to maukind, were really false. Then came the wild, 
absurdities* of Enfantin, all, hoy^ever, logically deduced from the 
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law of the illimitable progress of our species; and their con¬ 
sciences, unsoiled by vice, revolted from such abominations. 
Thus prepared, they could hardly fail to discover the truth, in a 
country, where reason has no choice, if we may so express it, 
but between Catholicism and infidelity. Accordingly, conver¬ 
sions were very nunierous. Bazar, himself, who died the 29th 
July 1832, had burned all his manuscripts, not taifihfng, he said, 
to lea re behind him armn for the defence of Pa ntheinm. His 
wife and daughters, happier than himself, are now exemplary 
Catholics; the youngest had married, after the Saint-Simonian 
fashion, M. de Saint Cheron, a young man full of talent, and 
the adopted son of Bazar; this union, as yet unhallowed, has 
since been ratified by the Church, and the archbishop of Paris 
himself officiated in this touching ceremony—the more highly to 
honour the return to truth of two person# so distinguished, the 
one for his noble character, the other for all the virtues of her 
sex. M M. -Margerin, Paul llochette, Dugied, Rousseau, and 
many others, have either preceded or followed this example. 
The errors of Saint-Simonism had prepared them for the recep¬ 
tion of evangelic triith, and the Church may now present them 
with equal pride and confidence to her friends or to her enemies. 
We shall here conclude the history of this memorable attempt to 
meliorate the condition of the working classes, by the assistance 
of scientific principles, without the light of revelation, by the crea¬ 
tion of a new society and a new morality. These bold innovators 
had at least the merit of understanding and practically demon¬ 
strating, the necessity for a spiritual authority, which should be 
absolute, and must, therefore, be infallible. A necessity so impera¬ 
tive in their opinion, that it constituted the only ground for the 
unlimited power they allowed to Father Enfantin. 

As for their fundamental doctrines, namely the substitution of 
a system of partnership for that of wages given to the workmen, 
the abolition of all inheritance, and the enfranchisement of women, 
few words will suffice for them; for, setting aside all religious 
truth, the realization of their projects would have done infinite 
mischief to those of whom they considered themselves the only 
friends. Our readers will remember the shepherd boy, whose 
defence was so valorously undertaken by the hero of La Mancha, 
and who gained nothing by the protection of the knight of the 
doleful countenance, but an increased severity on the part of his 
master. Weshall see that the Saint-Simonians, who believed them- 
selvW ,the benefactors of humanity, were in fact only its Don 
Quixotes. If we analyse the nature of wages, we easily arrive 
at the conclusion, that they imply a partnership between the 
master and the workmen, who, briij^ing their labour into the com- 
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mon stock, .have a ripjht to a share in the produce. The master 
buys this share, and pays the price in wages, which represent to 
each labourer his dividend in the common profit, after deduction 
has been made for security against risk, and for interest; for these 
belong in justice to the master, since the risk'is all at his charge, 
and he advances to the workman money which he himself 
will only recover after a distant sale, and perhaps long ciedit. 
As to that part which falls to the share of each person employed 
by the master, it is subject to all the vicissitudes occasioned by 
fluctuation in the demand or supply of labour, and we do not see 
how the copartnership system would have the effect of increasing 
it. In some parts of the continent this system now prevails in 
the cultivation of the earth; the farmers, under the name of 
metayer/!, keep for their share the half of the produce of th6 land; 
since, however, population has increased, the metayp' gives the 
landlord nearly two-thirds; the same cause would produce the 
same consequences everywhere, because the supply of masters 
possessed of the immense capital req^uired by modern machinery 
has not and cannot increase as rapidly as the supply of labour. 
In the copartnership system the workman’s share would equally 
have become less, and as he could not have received it until after' 
the sale of his work, he would have been obliged to dispose of 
it to an usurer, in order to live in the meanwhile. Would the 
purchaser estimate his risks and his interest at a less high rate 
than the master ? Clearly not; and however low wages may be, 
they must always be more advantageous, so far as the lower orders 
are concerned, than the co-partnership system. Nor would their 
situation be improved by the introduction of Mr. Owen’s plan. 
A co-operative society must borrow money unti\ it has accumulated 
a capital, and, on such security as it can offer, interest will always 
be very high. Moreover, all the partners are not entitled to, and, 
many would not be satisfied with, an equal division of the profits. 
These must be apportioned according to the skill, assiduity, and 
duties of each member. The directors will claim more than the 
common mechanics, and ultimately they must receive in full what 
is now the master’s right. The only difference being that no 
trust is given bynhe operative to the master manufacturer who 
pays their wages weekly, while they would not only have to trust 
their directors, but also to get that trust discounted, in order to 
meet their daily wants. As to the mutual assistance given or 
received at a harmony society, it implies a {irevious accumulation 
of capital, (which under any other circumstances might be as 
charitably employed), and an endurance of good-fellowship whieh 
is hardly in the nature of man. Our principal objection to Mr. 
Owen’s pMn is, that he ends where he oogtft to begin; for bis 
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Bpheme, intended to turn men into an^ifels, can be carried into 
effect by angels dnlvj and those not fallen ones. 

The abolition of hereditary rights must have been followed by 
consequences still more disastrous. Not to say that all the activity 
which is called forth in man by the necessity of providing for his 
children, and the hope of leaving them independent fortunes, 
would be forthwith paralysed not to say that agriculture, with 
its slow return of capital, would be entirely neglected; for the 
father of a family would be little disposed to bury in the earth, 
for the benefit of strangers, money wliich he might in many ways 
bestow upon his children, in spite of every law that could be 
framed;—we will ask, who would those men be who would be 
entrusted with the charge of collecting the property left by in¬ 
heritance, in order to divide it afterwards amongst the most 
deserving ? The priests of the new law? the Saint-Simonians 
would say. T'he priests w^ouId then be the arbitrators of every 
man’s fortune; and, in fact, botli masters and workmen would 
labour for profit, for no one could compel them to admit that 
the worthiest were not included in their own ranks, .or at least 
amongst tlieir friends. Even Catholic priests, who are unmarried, 
and restricted by the canons from engaging in commercial or 
manufacturing speculations, would hardly bear up against such 
temptations j but the Saint-Simonian clergy—married men, 
agriculturists, merchants, or manufacturers,—men who, more¬ 
over, avowed it to be a point of conscience to indulge in the most 
costly pleasures, could certainly not withstand it. By degrees 
they would become a caste dividing amongst themselves all the 
wemth of the community, and leaving the other classes of society 
in frightful poverty. It was to avoid this snare and these oWec- 
tions that Enfantin invented his theory con».‘erning woman. The 
degree of liberty allowed to the female sox has always been a 
criterion of the civilization of' a people. The more women have 
been kept in subservience, the greater has been the degradation 
of the other sex; and the rapid progress of Christian society 
arises greatly from the prerogatives with which it has invested 
woman, and which were unKiiown before the promulgation of 
the Gospel. Women are now declared e(j|ual with men in the 
sight of God; they have obtained the abolition of polygamyiand 
divorce; in a word, the basis of a family in ancient times has 
been entirely changed. But how has this wonderful transforma¬ 
tion been eirected? Had a philosopher undertaken to work such 
a miracle, he would no doubt have reasoned as follows: Woman 
charms the senses of her husband; her principal strength is here; 
tills strength must therefore be increased, by adding to her beauty 
all those talents wMch can. heighten its effect Let her always 
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be an Aspasia, and instead of being a slave, she will be surrounded 
with worshippers. Christianity pursued a different method; it 
spoke aloud and austerely to the woma^. If it taught her tlmt 
she had a soul to save as precious in the eyes of God as that \f 
her husband, it taught her also that the condition of her eternal 
salvation was the fulfilment of her duties; and it placed amongst 
the chief of those duties, not the constrained chastity of the. 
Athenian matron, enclosed in the gyneceum, but that austere and 
true chastity, which penetrates the most secret reqpsses of the 
conscience, expelling thence the least desire, the lightest thought, 
that sins against the sanctity of the nuptial tie. And it does not 
demand this purity from the woman in, the name of her husband, 
but in the name of her Creator, whose eye pierces all hearts, 
from whom nothing escapes, and whose displeasure is excited by 
whatever violates the laws of the most rigorous modesty. What 
a security is this for the husband ! what a ground of assurance 
for the father, who is more mistrustful still; tor it was the father, 
rather than the husband, who had recourse to the enclosure of 
the haram, and the other insulting precautions of the East: and 
to him Christianity has given the most powerful guarantee, by 
throwing over the head of his daughter a veil of holy and volun¬ 
tary purity. Once possessed of this virtue, woman becomes her 
own guardian. Man, whether husband or father, confides in 
her, and respects her on that account; and respect blends with 
the love he bears to her an imperishable affection, that habft 
cannot weaken, nor even the wrinkles of old age destroy. They 
are two in one flesh, and whilst, elsewhere, woman is but the 
property of her husband; amongst Christians she is a part of his 
being—she is himself; and this idea of marriage, which the 
Catholic church alone has received in its full extent, implies not 
only monogamy, but the absolute indissolubility of the conjugal 
union. But Christianity, when it raised the female so high in 
the eyes of God and man, did not contemplate destroying the 
hierarchy of the family; on the contrarj', it has been preserved 
without derogating from the essential equality of the two sexes. 
For this purpose, religion has regulated their respective duties, 
keeping in'view both the physical difference of their organization, 
and the modesty which alone ceui enable the weaker to acquire 
and keep an influence over the stronger. Christianity has, there¬ 
fore, given to woman the authority over the domestic hearth, 
while to man it has assigned the care of gliding the family; tlie 
duty of maintaining and protecting it, and the burden of its ex¬ 
ternal affairs. By this title, and in virtue of these isspecial fiine- 
tions, man presides cuid governs; but in a truly Christian unmn, 
conjugal love gives its commands to conjugifl love, which cheer- 
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fully obfys them; and the wiU of the wife Is so fi^eely yitertwined 
in tiiat of the husband, Uiat they cannot be distinguished. 

Tlie liberty of the Christian woman did not satisfy the Saint- 
Simunians; tliev were unWillinfr that the duty of obedience should 
be imposed on licr^ and would not understand that by proclaim¬ 
ing the two sexes equal in all respects, they rendered certain the 
subjugation of the woman. For if in marriage no one has the 
right to command, who shall give way, the husband or the wife f 
when those diflerences of opinion arise between them, which 
must be incalculably multiplied, if there is to be no distinction 
in their duties or in iheir attributes : they would have to decide 
in common upon the affairs of the state, as well as upon those of 
the kitchen; the moral right, being equal on both sides, the only 
superiority wjiich the new law had not done away with—tlie supe¬ 
riority of brute strength—must be appealed to in every difference; 
and the woman, overpowered by this, must yield to fear, insteatl 
of, as now, freely submitting to her duty, when she obeys her 
husband in obedience to her God. She would have, it is true, 
the alternative of divoi‘ce—that polygamy, by way of succession, 
which the reformation has revived. 13ut could maternal tender¬ 
ness dispense with a protector for her children ? and where will 
she find one wlien their ow-n father will have rejected them with 
a kind of satisfaction, because, chastity being no more a virtue, 
he can no longer confide; he has never confided in their mother. 
And who would contract a union, unavoidably of uncertain dura¬ 
tion, with the mother of another man’s children, and be obliged 
to maintain those children ? Or what could such a union be for 
the woman but an exchange of slavery ? For these reasons the 
privilege of divorce would be a useless one, at least to the woman: 
the man alone would profit by it, to free hiinself from the bur¬ 
den of an uncertain paternity; and, certainly, even setting aside 
the disgust inspired by these odious theories,—we are not sur- 
prised at the universal horiur manifested by the women of 
France and Belgium for their pretended liberators. They felt 
instinctively that the liberty thus offered them would become the 
ipost insupportable of servitudes. However, Saint-Simoiiisni 
might have had a longer career, had not the government tri¬ 
umphed over the republicans; for the young men of this party 
hadf a strong tendency to the new religion; and under another 
National Confention, its professors would have obtained not only 
toleration, but a marked protection; they might indeed have 
been obliged to modify their opinions, and to adopt a character 
more warlike than commercial; and in this respect it is evident 
that the gradual consolidation of Louis Philippe’s throne had so 
early as the middle of 1831 pioduced a great change in the 
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chieiS} it Was those "who were most Echoed to violent 

methods who withdrew, and Bn^ntin ^ways represented such as 
believed in the power of a pacific acUon i wfeq haa^filith in conver¬ 
sions to be made by sympathy and by the power of a look, and 
"who laid it down as a principle that they were the most loveable 
of mortals, and that they had only to show themselves in 'order 
to captivate mankind, and subjugate their reason by the double 
seduction of their theories and their persons. And ridiculous as 
these notions may appear, they have a redeeming point, in their 
horror of bloodshed; so that the disciples of Enmntin deserve to 
be considered as the Quakers of Pantheism. 

On the other hand, logic and energy of character wefe on the 
side of the seceders. By the help of the principle of the aboli¬ 
tion of inheritance, ftna that of universal association, they ex¬ 
pected to excite the passions of the poor and of the workmen. 
Tlie)’^ had in their hands a lever which, always powerful, was then 
so much the more so, as the revolution of July had shaken society 
to its foundations, and thus given irnmemse political ascendancy 
to the lower orders. The fmlowing fact will give some idea of 
the madness which possessed a large poitioii of the populace. 
After the last distun^ances at Lyons, the prisonere, who were 
taken to Paris to be tried by the Chamber of Peers, were less 
occupied with the defence of their own cause than with the 
nature of the social organization they were to give to their coun¬ 
try at a later period. We were told by one of their counsel, 
that, at a visit which he paid to some of them, he found them 
extremely agitated by the discovery of a new method of securing 
the permanent triumph of equality amorist men. And the 
discoverer explained it to him with a transport that was really 
painful, as showing to what a degree the brain of these poor peo¬ 
ple had been touched; his method consisted in obliging, by 
an article in the new constitution, all tall men to marry little 
women, and short men, on the other hand, to choose tall wives. 
Thus, said the poor fellow, all inequality of height will gradually 
cease to exist, and no citizen will ^ allowed to be greater than 
another in body any more than in mind. 

There can be no doubt that all Louis Philippe’s efiPorts have 
been directed to neutralize the democratic tendency of the revolu¬ 
tion of July, in which be has shewn great skill; rat at the same 
time he has been powerfully supported by the alarm whiph the 
avowed projects of tlie republican party4iav6 excited in the raided 
classes. These have forgotten their ancient dislike for hereditary 
distinctions; they have rallied around the new throne, and mmr 
crastitute the principal atrengtli of the freneh CottservaliViQ 
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party’—because, in that country, the destructiy^ have declared 
war a^nst the holders of all property, against the shopkeeper 
as wen as the banker, against all proprietors in short, whether 
noble or plebeian; ^nt the French Conservatives have no bond 
of union except die fear of disorder; and the society which is 
held together only by this feeling, is exposed to continual danger,* 
and seldom fails in the end to Iw deprived of its liberties. It is 
owing to this fear that our neighbours applauded the da^ant 
violation of liberty of conscience in the case of the Saint-Simo- 
nians—that they have allowed the press to be fettered by the 
summary trial and exorbitant punishment of the offenders—that 
they have ceded to the executive government a complete con¬ 
trol over the education of youth—and that they leave at its 
mercy all religious belief—permitting it to forbid, by royal 
proclamation, the preaching of any, whosfi existence is not at 
present reeognizea by law. In met, the French have never 
understood the meaning of liberty—they have always confounded 
it with equality of citizens amonc^t themselves; and so long as 
Louis Philippe oppresses them all alike, they will believe them¬ 
selves free. It would be vain to explain to them, that the letter 
of the law may be the same for all, while its spirit, and its prac¬ 
tical effects, may press with tyrannical seventy upon a part of 
the population. To this, conservatives and destructives are alike 
indifferent, provided that theirs may be the party who oppress. 
On all sides, there is the same ignorance of the nature or true 
liberty, or, if here and there are a few men of more enlightened 
ideas, they are rari nantes in gur^te m^to. 

What now are the traces left by Saint-Simonism ? their doc¬ 
trines upon the nature of property have been gradually diffused 
amongst the workmen, and have singularly weakened then* 
ancient respect for the rights. of proprietors; as a counter¬ 
balancing circumstance, we must repeat what we have already 
said of the religious reaction that has been created by the inno¬ 
vators of 16S0. On the one hand, those violent prejudices have 
given way,, which were so long entertained against the manner 
nuavhich the Catliolic religion exercised its inffueuce upon the 
past. On the other, the conservastive par^ now perceive, that 
the proper^" about whkdi they (u*e so anxious, cannot Icmg re¬ 
main in safety—unless it finds, in the consciences of ihe people^ 
a support wWh religion alone can "maintain dime; tbcw are 
aware alsd, tl»t tl^ Ckftholie religion is the only one possible in 
France; and the moet frapious amongst thmn ir» thus placed in 
a painfbl dileinma, betwixt dm desire to transmit dieir wealth in 
peace to thoir cliy<|ivii, scad the horror thiw entertain fiir the 
mfol infioenee Were it pcssufie to re^estal^sh 
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the Catholic religion, without restoring to the Catholic priest¬ 
hood the moral ascendancy which would be the inevitable result 
of a general conversion, they would, perhaps, be the first to 
freouent the churches. And this will expjain to any one who 
stumes the actual state of France, the singular conduct of its 
government; it heaps &vours upon the clergy, points out to the 
Sovereign Pontiff the most virtuous amongst them, to be made 
bishops, and, at the same time, watches them with jealous suspi¬ 
cion, and tolerates in the local authorities a system of odious 
vexations against them. And this, because it would have a 
clergy who would bring back the nation to ideas of order and 
religious morality, for %e purpose of consolidating and securing 
the rights of property,—but which, at the same time, should re¬ 
main always dependant upon the government, and without other 
authority in society than what it wall think fit to grant. 


Art. VII.—1, TheFrenchin Africa. 8vo. pp. 50. Ridgway, 1888. 
2, Correspondence with His Majesty's Ambassador at Paris, and 
Communications from the French Ambassador in London, 
relative to the French expedition against Algiers. Ordered 
by the House of Lords to be printed, 10th May 1833. 

I T is our earnest hope and prayer, that the peace which has 
now happily subsisted between England and the great powers 
of the two hemispheres for nearly a quarter .of a century, may 
remain undisturbed for ages yet to come. Indeed, expe¬ 
rience, we are sanguine enough to believe, has convinced the 
most civilized states, that scarcely any differences can henceforth 
arise amongst them, which may not be arranged much more 
^ectually by mutual explanations, given and received in the 
spirit of forbearance, than by an appeal to arms. The age of 
“ Trial by battle’’ has, we tru^ altogether past away,—at least 
from amongst those communitif^ whose fleets and armies cannot 
be dommitted in conflict, without involving the dai^er a 
general war. . 

Lord Durham’s.late mission to St. Peiersburgb,.'has, it is be¬ 
lieved, been entii^y successful in putting Into a tram of umici^e 
settlement the questions ^t had arisen foetweeii thiscom^lTe 
and Russi% partty out.of tliei^reaty of Adrianopley 
of . lbs sep^te article appended ;to the 
Skelessi. That i^ve^ticm. will ^ coarse e# 

N 9 
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three years, and j)robably will not be renewed. Silistri^ of 
which the Czar might still have retained possession under the 
arrangements of Adrianople« has been restored to the Sultan. 
Turkey is, and wil| continue to be, an independent power. 
There is a coterie of politicians, belonging to the tHe exalUe 
academy, who are endeavouring to persuade the public to the 
contrary, and who seem incapable of taking rest until they behold 
Great Britain at open war with the northern empire. But they 
have little chance of seeing their visions accomplished. The 
commercial interests of the two countries have become so essential 
to their respective welfare, that neither is likely to be induced to 
sacrifice those interests, even for a season, on light grounds 

Our vast and increasing trade with the United States, binds 
that republic also in heavy penalties of peace towards England. 
The President has solemnly declared neutrality with reference 
to the Canadas. The difEculties of the north-eastern boundary, 
which arose out of the vague language of the original treaty— 
language proved by repeated investigations to be practically 
inapplicable to the territory forming its subject-matter—are likely 
to 1^ speedily terminated, a conventional interpretation having 
been suggested, which can hardly fail to meet with the concur¬ 
rence of both parties. 

Austria has already been, or soon will be, linked in peculiarly 
amicable relations with us by a new commercial treaty. Against 
France—the oply remaining power of the first magnitude— 
England has undoubtedly more than one complaint to make, 
especially ds to the course of her proceedings in Africa. Never¬ 
theless, it may be presumed that the influence of temperate 
reasoning,—or, if ne^ be, of remonstrance, couched in terms not 
to be misunderstood,—may eventually preclude the occurrence of 
any events calculated to affect the alliance at present subsisting 
between the two nations. 

The French have never been successful in colonizing, and 
yet there i^re no people more ambitious of possessing mreign 
settlements. Whatever they have hitherto attempts in this 
w*y, has ultiniatdy terminated to our advantage. In war we 
have wrested from them colony after colony, which th^ have 
not been able to reconquer; and if \fe were to look forward 
calmly to the interests of a selfish policy, we would .contemplate 
their efforts to establish their power at Algiers, as so many steps, 
more likely to involve* diem in a vast useless etpenditure, and 
in national embarraebment, than to any improvement in their 
position as a maritime power. The possession of Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Cori^^ idways enable us to keep up a^ powerful 
fleet in the Meditihllinean. If occasion' required, it would not 
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Mrhaps be impracticable for us to cut off all communication 
between France and the Barbary coast, and moreover, to add 
Algiers itself to our strongholds in that sea. But these are 
questions which we do not desire to discuss. If we had had any 
ambition to disturb the long-established relations of the Medi¬ 
terranean states, we had the opportunity of anticipating France 
in the policy with which die is now inspired, when Lord Ex- 
mouth^s expedition was projected. But although we are per¬ 
suaded that Algiers, cannot be long retained by France^ and 
that, even if it be, it can only tend to encumber her energies 
as a continental and military power—her only natural “"source of 
influence,—nevertheless, it may become necessary to check pro¬ 
ceedings which, though eventually destined to failure, might, in 
the meantime, operate with an injurious pressure, not only upon 
our commercial interests, but dso upon tlie commercial and 
political interests of other countries, with which we are intimately 
connected. 

Thus, when during the revolutionary war, the French Re¬ 
public attempted to obtain possession of Egypt, although it was 
soon made evident that no force which she could afford to 
send to that part of Africa, would be sufficient to establish 
her dominion there; nevertheless we found it expedient to 
take measures for frustrating her designs. We cfo not ^ 
prehend that similar proceedings are likely to be called for 
with reference to Algiers. But we cannot, at the same time, 
shut our eyes to the fact, that it has long been a cabinet project 
at the Tuileries to obtain a strong and permanent footing in 
Africa—to establish, in truth, a sort of Indian empire there, 
which should embrace all the inland territory and the coasts of 
that continent, extending from the Gulph of Guinea to the 
Mediterranean. 

Let us hear how this matter was treated, some years ago, by 
an agent specially appointed to proceed to Afric^ and to make 
researches tliere, with a view to the accomplishment of this 
object. The gentleman entrusted with this mission was M. 
Xavier Gnlberry, a very intelligent engineer officer in the ser¬ 
vice of France. He accompanied M. de Bouffiers, who was 
named governor of Senegal, to St. Louis, the chief seat of thut 
government, in the year 1785. His mstructions were to act as first 
aide-du-camp toM.de Bouffiers—to perform the funcMbns of chief 
engineer of the whole of that government—to recoil noitre its western 
coast—and to report upon every circumstance calculated to ascer¬ 
tain the greatest advantages possible to be derived from the posses* 
sionof the Senegal, which had already acquired for France consider* 
able authority over a large portion of western Africa. Indeed^ he 
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goes so far as to designate, under the title of “ French Africa,” 
a tract of territory exten^ng along tlie coast from Cape. Bianco 
to the mouth of the Senegal, including, in the interior of the 
country, a great portion of the desert of Sahara, the whole 
course of the Senegal as far as it is navigable eastward, and 
several alleged dependencies to the south of that river, almost 
to the verge of the British possessions on the Gambia. Over 
the whole of this territory, he affirms, the jurisdiction of the 
Senegal government, or, in other words, «f the government of 
“ French Africa,” actually extended in die year 1787. 

M. G<!llberry’s office was to report, from his own observatioti 
and in(^uiries, how much farther than the boundaries here stated, 
the jurisdiction, that is to say, the political supremacy, of France, 
could be established in wekern and central Africa, llie idea 
of colonization, he says, was altogether«out of the question. 
The great object was to obtain influence, to extend and 
protect commercial intercourse, and to secure to France the 
glory of revealing to Europe the mysteries of the interior of 
Africa, which, previously to that period, had been altogether 
unexplored. He claims for France a priority of right to all 
that part of the African continent, by reason of the conquests 
which the Normans made in the fourteenth century, between 
Cape Blanco, on the western coast, and Cape Palmas, on the 
coast of Guinea. 

After going into a variety of details, which it is unnecessary 
here to specify, M. Golberry declares it to be his opinion—an 
opinion which does not appear to have been fully matured until 
after the discoveries of Mungo Park were made known to the 
world—that it would not be difficult for France, taking the- 
Island of St. Louis in the mouth of the Senegal as the centre of 
her operations, and the seat of her African power, to spread her 
political authority over a tract of that continent, extending from 
the coast of Guinea in the soutli, to the fortieth degree of north 
latitude; and from the Atlantic coast to the thirtieth degree of 
longitude east pf the Island of Ferro; that is to say, smout a 
third bf the whole superRci^ of that continent, very much ex¬ 
ceeding the ttumber of square' leagues contained in Germany, 
France Spain, and Portu^, unitra. 

This new “ French Africa” would embrace the whole course 
of the Niger, as describijd by Park, Clapperton, and the 
Landers,; of the^Seni^l; of part of the Gambia; a very con¬ 
siderable portion^of Nubia, Ethiopia, and ^ypt, the whole of 
Tripoli, the greater part of the re^ncies of Tunis and Algiers, 
and, in fiict, the whew pf c^tral and western Africa, a country 
abounding in ivpry^ in gold mines, and forests which produce 
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the best gum in the world—a country capable, according to all 
that .we have learned of it from our own enterprising travellers, 
of producing the sugar-cane, cotton, cofPee, cocoa, indigo, 
tobacco, rice, and spices and timber of every description. M. 
Golberry, a^r settmg forth the outlines of his project, proceeds 
in a very methodical manner to lay down a plan for the organiz¬ 
ation of a government, which should control this new empire 
through all its parts.* 

Now, we do not go so far as to charge the present government 
of France with entertaining the extravagant project sketched 
out by M. Golberry. We conceive, however, that the late pro¬ 
ceedings at Algiers, the extension of their conquests as far as 
Constantine, and the interference with British, rights on the 
western coast by the French authorities of Senegm, to which 
we shall have occasion by and by to allude, are matt€*rs that 
require the vigilant attention of the cabinet, and legislature, 
and people of this country. 'Fhere has been a singular degree 
of predominance, or rather, to give it its right name, of usurpa¬ 
tion, attempted to be carried into effect by the Senegal govern¬ 
ment since the surrender of Algiers, upon which they never 
ventured before ; and we can only say, that if it be submitted to 
by England, no schemes of aggrandizement can be imagined 
too gigantic for France to accomplish hereafter in western and 
centrm Africa. 

Besides the old Norman conquests on the Western and 
Guinea coast claimed by France, it would seem that there are 
also two establishments on the Mediterranean coast of Africa, 
those of La Calle and Bastion de France, the possession of which 
she alleges to have been vested in her for above a century, and to 
be necessary for the protection of her fisheries in that direction. 
How those small ports became French we have no means of 
ascertaining. But it is remarkable that they were at first put 
forward by the prince Polignac, when he was at the head of the 
government in Trance, as a species ol^roperty which under no 
circumstances could be abandoned. The introduction of these 
ports into the discussions upon the subject of Algiers, indicates at 
once the settled system of policy which has taught the French to 
look towards Africa with a longing desire of conquest; and^ to 
cover their first operatioru in North with a species of legiti* 
macy, which would give them an advantage in point of argum^t, 
however inconsidertmle that advantage might be. 


m 

* See Qolberry^s Travel* in Ajriea, translated by Mndford.and published in 2Vols, 
ISmo. by Joneeof Paternoster Row, ISSS. The first chapter disclosea the of 
thoM plana ^ 
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It was at first pretended, nevertheless, that when those opera¬ 
tions were commenced, nothing, could be fiirther from the 
contemplation of the French than acquisition of territory in that 
part of Africa. An affront had been offered to their consul at 
Algiers, for which the Dey refused reparation. Th^ national 
honour required tliat this indignity should be amply avenged, and 
it was given out that as soon as a'^ proper apology should be 
received from the Dey, the expedition would return to Toulon, 
No army was to be sent out. If any operations by land should 
eventually appear to be uecessaiy, the viceroy of Egypt was to 
be invited to lend his assistance for that purpose. The sovereignty- 
of the Ottoman Porte over the regency of Algiers having been 
thus indirectly recognized, the next step was for the Porte itself 
to interfere in the dispute, by agreeing to dispatch an ^ent to 
prevail on the Dey to yield the reparation demanded of him. 

It is possible that the views of the Frencli government, in the 
first instance, did not extend beyond those which it then professed 
to entertain. If so, they were, however, very speedily enlarged. 
Discussion led to a very general opinion, that the time bad 
arrived when the existence of a piratical power, such as the 
Algerine regency .then .undoubtedly was, ought no longer to be 
tolerated. The interests of Christendom required that it should 
be effectually put down. It became apparent, moreover, that the 
moral authority of the monarchy in PVance was every d^ 
becoming more feeble. It was undermined by conspiracy, it 
was libelled with impunity and with great ability by the press. 
It was resisted in the second chamber of the legislature by a 
powerful, well organized, and constantly increasing opposition. 
A diversion of the public mind from domestic politics to foreign 
war, might, at such a season, be particularly useful. The French 
people, dways aspiring to military renown, and still full of the 
recollections of Napoleon’s brilliant though transitory conquests, 
might be successfully courted through the hopes of a new enter¬ 
prise. A similar experiment had been lately made in Spain; 
and though the results were equivocal, still the chance of glory 
which Aimers held out, was not to be declined. These farther 
motives of action, if not originally thought oi^ were undoubtedly 
embraced .afterwards without much hesitation. Accordingly 
preparations, commensurate with the more comprehensive reso¬ 
lutions of the cabinet, were forthwith made in the porte of 
France, and announced by Charles X, in his speech on opening 
the session of 1880. ^ 

Our government demanded explanations, seeing that mere 
chastisement was no longer spoken o^ and nothing less was 
avowed than the en^ destruction of the regency. «To this 
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demand an answer was given by the prince Polignac, that, in 
case the expedition shomd be successiul, ** His most Christian 
Majesty would be ready tod^iberate with his Midesty, and with his 
other allies, respecting the arrangement by which the government 
of those countries might be hereafter settled in a manner con¬ 
ducive to the maintenance of the tranquillity of the Mediterranean 
and of all Europe/* 

In this answer was remarked a studied silence respecting the 
interests and rights of the Porte. It is true that many of the 
European states had been accustomed to treat the regencies as 
independent establishments, responsible for their con^duct; but it 
was impossible to deny that they all, more or less, acknowledged 
the sultan to be their supreme sovereign. The king of France 
had, moreover, down to a very late period, expressed his disposi¬ 
tion to avail himself of .the mediation and authority of the Turkish 

f government, in order to effect a reconciliation with Algiers. The 
alter state was undoubtedly still vassal and tributary to the 
Porte; and it was but reasonable to expect, that if the power of 
the vassal were to be extinguished, the rights of the sovereign 
should meet with attention. Nor was the answer of the French 
, minister altogether satisfactory upon the point of territorial ap¬ 
propriation. What was to become of Algiers, if the war were to 
be converted, as it seemed likely to be, into one of extermination, 
and if the rights of the sultan to the soil were to be disregarded ? 
To this question a reply became necessary, and it was expected 
that it should embrace an official and solemn renunciation on the 
part of France of all views of territorial aggrandizement. 

M. de Polignac, in his reply to this interrogatory, stated 
verbally that he had already made it known that the expedition 
was not undertaken with a view to obtain territorial acquisitions 
that ** he would have no difficulty in giving upon , this subject any 
farther assurance which might be calculated to remove the un¬ 
easiness of his (Britannic) majesty’s government;” and that **he 
did not dispute the sovereignty of the Porte, and would not reject 
the offer oi that government to interfere for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining the redress he was entitled to expect.” At tlie same 
time he begged it to be remembered, that “ he did not mean to 
abandon the establishments of La Calle and Bastion de France;” 
and he intimaled that, “ having already exjierienoed the utter 
inability of the Porte to influence the authorities .at Aimers, he 
could not advise his sovereign to delay measures for Staining' 
the necessary redress by force.” The priqce farther declaretj 
and this assu^ce should throughout these discussions be care¬ 
fully borne in mind, that, ** as France sought no territorial ad¬ 
vantages, in case the then existing government of Algiers dioiildP 
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be o¥e9rturned) tjae arrangemeiHs for the settlement of the future 
system by which the country would be ruled* would of oouwe be 
ooiKerted with the sultan* and being executed under his authority, 
would imply a due consultation of his rights.” Nothing could 
be more unequivooal and satisfactory than this vet'hal explana¬ 
tion ; nothing now remained to be added, except a written official 
document to the same effect. This document was promised; the 
prince said that it had even been drawn out, and that it only 
. waited for the approval of the king and the cabinet. 

Nay, M. de Polignac even affected some surprise, and not a 
little regret, that such a document should have been deemed at 
all necessary between two governments so intimately—so con¬ 
fidentially connected os those of England and France then were. 
He lamented that he could not obtain our concurrence in the 
active operations he was about to undertfike for a purpose of 
equal benefit to the commerce of all nations.” He “ comoled" 
himself, however, with the hope that the British government 
would hereafter co-operate withu him in “ the settlement of the 
questions to which the success of the expedition would give rise 
and such was the conceding mood in which he happened to 'be 
upon this occasion, that he made use of the following words to 
the British ambassador:—“ If you had full powers, 1 would 
readily sign a convention recognizing every principle that has 
been put forward by your government, in the communications 
which have taken place on this subject” 

This was, undoubtedly, a most extraordinaty declaration, con¬ 
sidering not only die events which have since taken place, (and 
then not difficult to be foreseen), but also the discussions—nay, 
the resolutions, which must, at that very moment, (9th April, 
1880), have been pending, if not actually passed, in the French 
cabinet 

The “ official document” however, required by our govern¬ 
ment, was, somehow or other, still delayed. In lieu of it came 
fresh verbal explanations, each more vague than its predecessor; 

• and what was wanted in the clearness of those communications 
was fully supplied by the almost angry terms in which tlie Fi*ench 
minister expressed his surprise that, considering his own personal 
character, anything ffirdier should be demands o| him. Respect 
for his own dignity, forsooth! and for that of the government of 
France, whose honour was without spot, forbade him to enter 
into written covenants upon such a subject! Their parole ought 
to be deemed abundantly sufficient! ^ 

The Duke of Wellington, as a statesman, committed several 
^most important etrors, which it has cost his successors in power 
a world ef labour since to rectify. At a moment when, by 
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a single wordy he might have swured Turkey from die enormous 
sacrmces imposed upon her by the treaty of Adrianople, he looked 
on with apathy, and sufferra Russia to exact her own terms. 
There was another hour in the history of the French aggremion 
upon Algiers, and it had now arrived, when, by a ^hal from 
the Admiralty to Portsmouth, he might have bound france to a 
rigid observance of her non-aggrandizement declarations. Two 
or three ships of war despatclira to Algiers, would have been the 
proper commentary upon the Prince de Polignae’s ridiculous 
indignation. We say “ ridiculous,” because no statesman has a 
right to put forward nis own personal character, however respect¬ 
able it may be, in discussions between states of a momentous 
nature, which must originate in, and be governed solely a 
sense of public duty. Unhappily, that hour was suifered to elapse 
without being marked, as it should have been, by measures 
worthy of the British nation; and the consequences soon became 
obvious. 

“ The document” was again promised. It would comprehend 
a declaration that “ France would not retain possession of the 
town, or the regency of Algiers, though they would insist upon 
the restoration of the establisliments (La Calle and Bastion de 
France) which they possessed at the period of the ruptureand 
to this was now to be added a demand for a pecuniary indem¬ 
nity I We said that we had nothing to do with these latter ques¬ 
tions at the moment. All we required was, in as few woros as 
possible, a simple abrogation of the projects which the Moniteur 
Itself, in its unofficial columns, attributed to the French govern¬ 
ment. The fact was, the monarchy in France was then tottering 
under the powerful assaults of its domestic enemies; and the con¬ 
quest of Algiers was put forward as a cake f6r Cerberus, 

The affair now began to wear a sinister appearance. The 
« document” was still delayed under a variety of pretexts. The 
king did not think it contained all that was required. The whole 
history of the discussions with Algiers was to be given. The 
indemnity question was to be explained. Other questions, hitherto 
untouched, were to be added. We begged that the French 
■diplomatists might not give themselves all this trouble. A 
‘^document,” containing four‘s or five lines under the hand of 
M. de Poiignac, would fully answer our purpose. If this were 
not forthwith given, he was desired not to be surprised, if “ in¬ 
jurious su^icions should be created and confirmed ^ and that he 
would make himself responsible for the consequefices, howdVer 
unfortunate, which might attend a state of distrust and appre¬ 
hension.” The expedition having sailed, and M. de Bourmont, 
theeonunander-in-chief, having b^ instructed to reduoe Algiers 
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by force, ootocealnient bectftne no longer necessary. The troth 
was noW let out Circumstances had'rendered these variations 
inevitable; but the British government might rest assured, that 
if the Algerine government should be dissdved in the struggle 
about to take placei ** the measures to be adopted for the resettle- 
ment of that country, whether by placing it under the rule of a 
Turkish pacha, or such other management as might be thought 
expedient, would be arranged in a conference of the representa¬ 
tives of the allies, and not exclusively decided by the I'rench 
ministers.” 

History—even the history of France, replete though it be 
with what in plain English may be called diplomatic humbug— 
presents no example of confidence betrayed, and of rising sus¬ 
picion baffled, more complete tlian that which we have now laid 
before the reader. Tlie results we need ijot state. Ajgiers was 
reduced—the Dey was expelled—money, more than sumcient to 
indemnify France for any injuries which she had received by the 
destruction of what she called her establishments, was found in 
the citadel—a new system of government, exclusively French, 
has been established in the town—the representatives of the 
allies of France have never been consulted upon tliat, or upon 
any other system for the regulation of the regency—the “ Turkish 
Pacha” who was to govern it, is a French officer—the citadel is 
garrisoned to this hour by French troops—Constantine has been 
added to the French possessions in that quarter—the whole pro¬ 
vince has been enrolled as a portion of the French enmire— 
Frenchmen have been encouraged to emigrate thither for the 
purpose of colonization; and if French ambition should be 
ultimately foiled of its object, they cannot, all events, com¬ 
plain that they encountered any impediments to their projects 
from the administration of the Duke of Wellington—the only 
administration that could have effectually marred their purpose 
without hazarding a war. 

Let us now see what the French have been doing in other 
parts of Africa since the conquest of Algiers. We happen to 
have access to peculiar sources of intelligence, which enable 
us to disclose a state of things on the western coast of that con.- 
tinent, auch as it will be impossible for England to tolerate any 
loi^r, be the conseauences what they may. 

We have already alluded to the French government of Sendai, 
and.to the pretensions long since set up for it by M. Golberry. 
It will therefore be easily supposed, that the authorities in that 
quarter have never contemplated with a friendly eye the British 
establishments either iq the Gambia or at SieiTa Leone. Rivalries 
of a commercial natpre have necessarily existed beWeen the 
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British and French merchants on j^t Coast, ea^i^ly with 
reference to the trade in gum, whichUs very lucfative, yielding 
ve^ commonly returns not much under cent per cent 

Gum is, in fact, an article with which tlie cjiief manufacturers 
of England and France cannot well dispense, ft is used in 
almost every process of dyeing, in the printing of cottons, in 
the fabrication of silks, riobons, lawns, gauzes, cambrics, and 
hats. It is fre(|ueiitly an ingredient in medical and confectionary 
preparations;, it enters into the comj^iosition of colours for pain¬ 
ters; it is necessary to the varnisher and gilder, and a great 
variety of other artizans. It'was formerly obtained only from 
Arabi^ whence it was imported into France by the way of 
Marseilles, and through France to England and all Europe. 
Tlie Dutch, however, in their intercourse with the African 
Moors, discovered tha£ they had forests in the desert of Sahara 
which produced gum in abundance. The process of extracting 
it is simple. The tree which exudes it attains all its richness in 
summer. Incisions are then made in the bark, the gum passes 
freely, granulates, and accumulates at the foot ot the tree. 
While the dry season continues, the produce is collected, and 
put into saclu for use. Upon examination, the Dutch found 
that the African gum was of a purer and more mucilaginous 
quality than that even of Arabia. Hence it soon became a most 
desiraole article of commerce, and the Moors were encouraged 
^ every possible means to exchange it for European goods. 
The goods given in barter for it consist chiefly of printed cottons, 
which, from being at first a luxury, have now become a requisite 
to Moorish costume. 

The French having lost the transit tra4,e in this valuable 
commerce at home, bent all their efforts to secure the new trade 
in it opened in Africa. For this purpose their establishments on 
the Senegal afforded great facilities. The Dutch, and after them 
the English, carried on the gum trade with the Moors, at a small 
port on the western coast, in the eighteenth degree of North 
latitude, and almost midway between Cape Blanco and the moui^ 
-of the Senegal. T^e Moors called it the Giaour’s port. It is 
now usually designated in ouf maps as Portend!^ though we 
have seen it also called Portandy and Port-Addie. The two 
former names are undoubtedly corruptioott of the latter; Addie 
having been the name of a king of the Trazar Moors, who lived 
in the early part of last centuiy: as with him the gum trade was 
then principally carried on, it is probable that me Europetuis 
would have at first given his name to the harbour. 

The Trazars appear, in fact, to be the pwners, or, at least, the 
occupiers, of one of the diree principal gufh formts, which are 
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nf Uie (feserv at the distance of-about a hundred miles 
lircMa Portendic. The French took the earli^t.opportunity of 
entering into an understanding with that tribe, in order to induce 
them to cease sendjiig their gum to Portendic, and to convey the 
whole of their produce to the Senegal. There were two other 
tribes who dealt also extensively in Uie same article, namely, the 
Bi'acknas and the Marabous. Besides tliese there are at least 
thirty other tribes of Moors, who possess gum trees, either within 
or beyond the precincts of the great forests, and who have been 
all accustomed, like tl»e Trazars, me Bracknas, and the Marabous, 
to convey their^ produce to' Port^die, where a sort of fair has 
been annually held, at which the agents of the European 
merchants negociate for the exchange of that article. 

The possession of Portendic became therefore a point of no 
slight importance to the Dutch,^and aftferwards to the French 
and English. The French set up a right to it, by reason of 
a treaty concluded between them and the Trazars in the year 
1723. No evidence exists to show that the Trazars possessed 
that port, or even any ]^rt of that coast, in the nature of 
national property, before the period when the treaty was signed. 
Be this, however, as it may, it is clear that whatever was the right 
to the port, or to the coast, claimed by the Trazars, it was in 1723 
ceded by them to the French. We took it from the French, as 
well as the Senega], and retained both during the seven years’ 
war. These possessions were secured to us by the treaty of 
Vemilles (1763). The French having conceived that under 
one of the articles of that treaty they were entitled to trade 
at Portendic, we very speedily solved the ambiguity of the 
ai'ticle in Question, by declaring that they had no such right; and 
by way ot commentary upon our interpretation, we stationed 
armed vesseb along the whole coast, from the bar of the Senegal 
to Cape Blanco^ witli Orders to lire upon ali vessels which should 
v^ture to approach, of whatever nation they might be. With a 
view to economy, as weH as to the accomplishment of the entire 
mon^ly of the pim trade, by drawing the whole of it to-our 
own fectories on the Senegal, we destroyed all the establishments 
OB the coast. In the contests which followed we lost the 
(1772).^ At the peaeeJ of 1788, however, we took good care to 
secure our right to .trade for gum at Portendic, as the fcdlowing 
article of,the treaty, iHgned in that year, will show. 

** At&'XI. As to the gum trade, the English shall have the liberty of 
carrying it OD,froRi^t^ i|iOuthoftbe river St John to the bay aOd Ibit 
of Portendic iodutivelj^ j|novided that they shali not fotm any perma-. 
neat setdem^ aftoever, in the said St upon 
thecdost, oriatWhilQiorPon^^ • , 
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We recovered po88ea»ion of theSene^, and-of tlie western 
coast, daring the late war; and it is oHinportaikse to observe, 
that there is a,material diference between the treaties of 1783 
and 1814 with reference to the JBaropean po^seasions in Africa. 
*By the ninth article of the TreaW of 1783, Great Britain ceded 
expressly, and by name, the fort of Portendic to France, reserving 
however in theefeventh article the “liberty** above mentk>aed. But 
the eighth article of the Treaty of 1814 o^y restores to France 
“the colonies, fisheries, factories, and establishments 6f every 
kh¥d, which were possessed by France on the 1st of January 
1792, in the seas, and on the continents of America^ Africa, and 
Asia.” 

Now Portendic never was a colony or a fishery. It was at 
one time a factory, when the Trench or the English had an 
establishment there; bbt, following the policy of which we had 
given the example, ihe French destroyed their establishment and 
abandoned the place altogether, about the year 1787. This fact 
rests upon the evidence of M.Golberry, whose duty it was to advise 
the Senegal government upon all' matters of this description. He 
states that in his opinion the true interest of the Senegal govern¬ 
ment was to attract the gum trade exclusively to the stations on 
the river, and to destroy all their establishments on the coast, with 
a view to effect that purpose. His counsel was acted upon, 
pi-evkmsly to the year 1792, and therefore Portendic cannot 
be said to have been a “ factory,** or an “ establishment,*’ in the 
year 1794i. Neither wm it “ possessed” by France in that year, 
for M. Golberry expressly affirms that it was abandoned. The 
consequence is, that as we held Portendic during the late war, and 
as it cannot be brought within the words restitution, in the 
Treaty of 1814, it still remains as it then wa^ in point of law, a 
British possession. 

The reader is now in a situation to estimate the enormity of 
the late French aggressions upon our trade at that port, wnicb 
we shall describe in a few words. It af^jars that the king of 
the Trazars some titne ago married the mece of the king of the* 
Walos, a xiegFo tribe possessing w extcairive tract of terratoiy on 
the southern bank oi the S^egal. By the law of suceessbn-. 
the son of diis woman would lave suoceaded to ^ crown Msi 
Wolo, and then the two crowns (of the 'jpnazars 
would be united in the same pers^. Tro French^tfidt^iih!!^' 
whether by force or negqciaScm we are mit infoitn^id^ • ^rtion; 
of the Walo kingdum. The Trazsuti, the'Wid# 

were dependant, vrauld not consel^ to 
they resolved-to inm^ the teiritory with loiwppdy^ 

The Frencn prepared to resist diem," iutd^mdtteover 
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their detemnnation to (^poie the onion of^die two ero^^ptiu 
any of the descendants of the queen. War follow^, 
course of which the Trazars were not only ^p^led firom. the 
aoudiern bank of the Sene^, which they h^ invaded^ but w^ 
also defeated on the northern bank) whither ^ey were, pursued*' 
and driven Into the desert. A French flotilla was. then stationed 


in the river* to intercept all farther cdmmunicatioh between the 
two tribes. Thus, intact, the French succeeded in mining all 
they had a right to ex|K?ct as the result of the war. These cir¬ 
cumstances occurred in 1839 and 1833., , 

The Trazars, necessarily alienated from the French by their 
unjustifiable hostilities, would be leluctknt, it was supposed, to 
carry their gum, as usual, to the stations on the Senegal. The 
French coiisequendy continued hostilities aminst them, .and sent 
two ships of war in July 1834 to the Bay df rortendic, where two 
English merchant vessels, the Goverthor Temple the Indus- 
if Vi were engaged in carrying^ on the gum trade with the Moors. 
These two vessels the FrenS^ commander ordered, without any 
ceremony,, to quit the Bay. The En^ish captains refused to 
obey this outrageous order, whereupon the French ship of war 
anchored close to the coast, and commenced firing upon the 
Moors with grape and round shot. This was not all. There 
a quantity of gum on shore, prepared for embarkation, on 
board “theThe cap^n placed the English flag upon 
the property in order to protect it. The was fired upon by 
the Frenclu The two merchant vessels were captured by the 
French commander and taken to the Senegal, and were not 
restored until much of the benefit of the voyage was lost to the 
charterers. 


But the ca^ by jio means terminates here. The governor of 
the Senegal threatened to blockadle Portendic. Intelligence 

t • *• 1 • 1 1 S'* 1 J S* .1 ^ 


•eKisted on tlm part pf the French government to place the coast 


m question under blockade. The repjy was, uiat they had no 
sucm intention. Never^less, upon the 15th of February Ibl- 
lowii^, (1835) the Portendic was actually blockaded, in 

'pursuance of an proolamtion to that effect, issued ui^r 

. • a 3 1 * -1_ w ^ O ^_1 j* vj* ^ 


reply 

the 


was, that they had no 
15th of February Ibl- 


adequi^ .^tioned ip the Bay mafn^faln t^e 

Idockadt,, mendiant vessel, the lE/izOf wl^ ,|iad 

arrived at Pof^encUiw gum, nearly a fc^ight be^e ^ iiioin- 
mene^oent of 4he Plie^ade, was ex^ll^ flxun ^ fitirbour the 
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moment the blockade t(»ck effect; and snbsequentlv several 
"British merchant vessels, which were proceeding to thtit place 
with cargoes of dry goods in'order to procure gum in exchange, 
were driven away by the blockading force. .The coast remained 
iinder ihtercUct lor more than six months. ’ 

Thcae extraordinary occurrences of course gave rise to diteus- 
sions between the authorities in the Gambia and tlie Senegal, and 
subsequently between the parent Governments; in the course of 
which, doctrines and statements have b^n put forward by the 
French which we shall not attempt to characterize. The bare 
statement of them in the most aispassionate language we can 
fini will be sufficient to awaken indignation throughout the 
empire. ■ “ 

The words of the eleventh Article of the Treaty of 1788 are 
too clear to admit of ftny„ambiguity of construction. Om it be 
believed, however, that the ink was scarcely dry with which the 
ratifications of that instrument were sighed, when measures were 
taken by the French to defeat the rights which it had secured to 
the English people ? A company was formed in Paris, under a 
royal license, for the purpose of trading to the .Senegal. An 
officer of considerable intelligence, M. Durand, was sent as. their 
agent to Africa. His first measure on arriving thei-e was to 
enter into communication with the Trazars, the Marabous, and 
the Bracknas; and by dint of bribery, he, aided by the Governor 
of Senegal, prevailed on those three tribes—the principal gum- 
tree owners of that part of Africa—to enter into three separate 
treaties, iu'which it was expressly stipulated and sworn that they 
should not only hHng all their own produce to the Sertegal sta¬ 
tions, but that mey^shoul^, moreover, “ never directly or indi¬ 
rectly have any communication with the English; that they 
should employ all practicable means to intercept and totally to 
suppress the trade which the English mi^ht otherwise be enabled 
to carry on at Portendic, wliether with any other tribe, or with 
any individuals who. should ^^s for that purpose through their 
country; and that they should observe this stipulation not merely 
as to the gum trade, but as to every other trade, from which tliey 
understand, resolve, and promise^ that they should exclude, the 
English.’* These treaties Were concluded in 1785, and sigped 
by the chiefs of the respective tribes, and by M. Durand—and 
tne then French Governor of Senegal, M. de Repentigtiy.* 

' Down to the moment when we recaptured the Senegal;- these 


• They wilV be found in French and Arabic, in the accond volunw of Dunmd’i 
‘Voyage au HMgalf 4to, Paris, )S02. ' 
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base efforts were renewed with all imaginable industry to deprive 
us of the benefits of the Treaty of 1783. And we have just 
seen that in 1834 and 1835, stimulated by the success of a simi¬ 
lar perfidious diploi^iacy on the northern coast of Africa, the 
Senegal authorities made use of their war with the Trazarsasa 
pretext for again attempting to interfere with our rights on the 
western coast of that continent. 

The first ground upon which they have attempted to defend 
their aggressions is really laughable for its gross absurdity. 
They maintain that the treaty of 1783 is still in force, whereas 
every body at all acquainted with the elements of international 
law must know that a state of war puts an end to all treaties 
previously existing between countries who appeal to arms to 
settle their differences. Unless those previous treaties be spe¬ 
cially renewed by engagements subsequeift to the cessation of 
war, they have no efficacy whatever. But the treaty of 1783 
has not been renewed since the Peace, and therefore it is just so 
much dead letter. Not content with this scandalous attempt at 
imposition, the Governor of the Senegal, when he sent a French 
comuiandant to Portendic in July 1834, instructed him to inform 
the English whom he should find at Portendic tliat they had no 
right, under the eleventh Article of the .treaty of 1783 to trade 
at that port except “ under sailthey being prohibited, he said, 
by the article in question, from making any “ permanent esta¬ 
blishment upon the coast, or in the Bay of Portendic.” The 
mere throwing down of the anchor in the bay was, in the opinion 
of this sage governor, a “permanent establishment” in the bay! 
This statement must appear so monstrous to persons unac¬ 
quainted with the history of these proceedings, that we deem it 
necessary to produce the document in which the doctrine is 
announced. The following is a translation of tlic letter addressed 
by M. Leveque, commander of the French brig of war, Dunoiff, 
to the captain of the Industryt dated—“ OfiF Portendic, 9th July 
1834. 

“ Sir, 

“ Considering that in violation of all laws subsisting between civi¬ 
lized nations, the Governor of St. Mary’s in the Gambia, has sent you 
to Portendic, where you constantly afford provisions to the Trazars, 
with whom we are at war; that he has thus failed in the gratitude 
which he owes to the French government; considering, moreover, the 
nature of your cargo, which cannot but be of material' assistance to that 
tribe; and finally acting according to the instructions which I have 
received from the Governor of Senegal, I have the hononr to request 
that you will forthwith get under weigh, and not trade with die 
Moors at Portendic except under sail, as it has been stipulated in the 
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treaties concluded between the two governments. Should'^ou decline 
acceding to my request, be so good as to signify your refusal in writing, 
as I am fully resolved in that case to compel you to take the course 1 
have suggested. , 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Cii. Leveque." 

To this letter the Captain of the Indmtry gave the following 
very quiet reply :— 

“ Sir, 

“ I bfg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter desiring me to 
get immediately under weigh, stating that by a treaty existing between 
England and France we are only permitted to trade with the Moors 
under sail. » ' 

“ Conceiving the French have no authority to oppose any English 
vessel that may be trading at this port, as long as a permanent settle¬ 
ment is not formed by them on shore, and relying upon the protection 
of my government, who have granted me a legal passport and permis¬ 
sion to trade in the port of Portendic, I am under tlie necessity of 
refusing to obey the order this morning received from you. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c 

(^Signed) James Einson.” 

We wish our readers to remark the series of falsehoods put 
forth in M, Leveque’s letter, which of course had been prepared 
for him by the Governor of the Senegal. The Industry was 
not sent to Portendic by the Governor of the Gambia; it was 
trading on the account of Mr. Harrison, a London merchant. It 
contained no provisions for the Trazars—nothing but dry goods 
intended to be exchanged for gum. It did not appear that there 
was an individual of the Trazar tribe on the shore at the time. 
The allusion to “ gratitude” was a mere impertinence. The 
cargo, of whatever nature it was, was not destined for the 
Trazars in particular, but for any Moors who happened to be on 
the shore and had gum to dispose of. There was no treaty in 
existence between the two nations which contained the stipula¬ 
tion so expressly stated. Nor could any operation have been 
more impracticable in that Bay than trading under sail, by rea¬ 
son of the enormous swell of the Atlantic upon that coast, and 
the surf which even in the mildest weather renders a passage to 
the beach in a small boat an affair of no small danger. 

Nevertheless, the Industry and the Goverpor Temple (belonging 
to Messrs. Forster and Smith, of London) were both captured upon 
these &lse and frivolous pretences. The Governor pf the Senegal* 
finding his first construction of the eleventh Article utterly un- 
tenable, tljen shifted his ground: having loomed that an 
Hsh mercantile agent happened to be on ^ore negociating for 

o 2 
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gum with some Moors who had erected according to their cus¬ 
tom a hut composed of moveable materials, charged this same 
l)ut as a “ permanent establishment,” constructed by “ the 
English” in violation of the Treaty ! 

We have no desire to admit any thing into these discussions 
which might enlist the passions on either side. But really the 
language held by M. Leveque upon this occasion to Mr. Hughes, 
supercargo of the Industry^ and to Mr. Pellegrin, supercargo 
of the Governor Templet was in every respect so unjustifi¬ 
able, that we do not think it ought to be passed over. Some 
apology is due from the French government for the expressions 
in which that officer ventured to address two British subjects, 
engaged in the pursuit of their lawful trade. These two gentle¬ 
men M. Leveque thought fit to have transferred to the Dunoi/i, 
where he treated them as his prisoners.* In the meantime he 
ordered his second officer in command (M. Guachiiia) to compel 
the crew of the Industry to hoist sail. 

“ ‘ Yes, sirs I —You arc both my prisoners, at least until this cutter, 
(the “ Industry,") shall get under sail. That curs5cd vessel —! 
(an untrandaUible exclamation)—a d—d vessel like that to give me so 
much trouble. Go, Mr. Guachina, take some men with you in the long¬ 
boat, and compel those fellows to hoist sail instantly. They may wish, 
perhaps, that I may read to them my authority. Foutfe 1 if they want 
bullets they shall have plenty of them immediately. They shall not 
long wait for that.’ 

“ Guachina then said, ^ Captain, sliall I take guns with me in the 
long boat.’ 

“ ‘ YVs, foutre !—yes—certainly’—answered the captain—‘those 
.scoundrels, (fjreilinsjy are capable of any thing. I am astonished,” he 
added, turning to Mr. Hughes, ‘that your governor was not ashamed 
to send these vessels here, after all that he owed us. (1 !) His conduct 
is infamous, and I am the more surprised at it, as he told me at his own 
table, that the only mode of forcing those rascals (the Moors), to sue 
for peace, was to deprive them of provisions. The ungrateful wretch. 
He is a man devoid of all honour—a mean-minded creature. .But— 
foutre I it is not astonishing after all, seeing that half the cargo belonged 
to himself.’ 

“ Both Mr. Hughes and Mr. Pellegrin at once denied this to be 
the case. ‘ Yes,’ said this polite commander,—‘ I know it well,—I have 
it on the best authority.’ On Mr. Hughes remonstrating with him 
u]>on the impropriety of his proceedings, he answered—* As to 
me, I have my instructions. I am pretty certain that Mr. Puzol, 
(the Governor of Senegal), who sent me hither, would not have 
taken it upon- him to act as he has done, without having well 
considered the treaty—and I warrant you he is no fool. Now, either 
he is right, or your governor is right, and, therefore, one, of the two 
must be an ass.’ Mr.* Hughes disclaimed the title for his governor— 
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Mr. Rendall, since deceased—an officer of no ordinary merit and intel¬ 
ligence. The commander then, furiously stamping on the deck, re¬ 
peated—‘ Oui, je vona dis qu’oui—un ties deux ost un jean-foutre et 
e’est pour les deux gouvememens d decider lequel^!” 

This is but a chastened specimen of the kind of language 
wliicli the cpnimaiider of French ships of war think themselves 
authorized to hold to Englishmen, engaged in tlie pursuit of 
their lavrful avocations on the western coast of Africa ! 

When the two questions, of the aggressions in 1884. and the 
b4>ckade in 1835, were brought officially, by Loi‘d Palmerston, 
under the consideration of tlie. French government, the latter, 
indeed, did not attempt to justify the construction put upon the 
eleventh article of the treaty of 1783, by M. Puzol. They 
maintained, however, that in consequence of France having been 
then, (1884 and 1835), at war with the Trazars, it was compe¬ 
tent to the governor of Senegal to put the coast under interdict; 
that the interdiction, no matter on what ground it was declared, 
was, in itself, the exercise of a lawful right; and that the 
blockade by which it was followed, was also equally lawful, inas¬ 
much as every country has a ri^ht of self-defence against its 
enemies; and this right enabled France to suspend the “ faculto 
commercialo” which the English enjoj'ed under the treaty, to 
trade at a port belonging to a nation with which France was then 
actually engaged in warfare. 

The doctrine that the interdiction was in itself lawful, however 
erroneous the grounds officially assigned for it at the time it was 
carried into effect, is too gross an outrage upon common sense, 
and upon the first principles of international law, to admit of a 
moment’s consideration. As to the process of blockade, nobody 
doubts that a belligerent has a perfect right to apply it against 
his antagonist; but then, he must take care tlmt the territory 
he places under blockade is the territory of his enemy. Now, 
whatever property the Trazars may have liad in the coast of Por- 
tendic, previously to the year 1723, it was unquestionably cedi'd 
by them to the I<'^rench in that year, by the treaty already alluded 
to. History attests, that the coast was English during the seven 
years* war—that it was restored in 1783 by the English to the 
French; that in 1785, M.'Durand, by his three memorable 
treaties, engaged three separate and independent tribes, amongst 
which were the Trazars, to suppress the English trade at Porten- 
dic, thereby allowing to the Trazars no more authority over the 
coast, than to either of the two other tribes ^ that although the 
French destroyed their establishments on the coast in 1787, and 
then ceased to frequent it, there is no evidence to show“that the 
Trazars toqk possession of it; that it again became British during 
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the revolutionary war, and that not having been restored to 
France in 1814, it still remains British to all intents and 
purposes. And this was the territory which the French ven- 
.tured to blockade in 1835, because they were at war with the 
I’razars! • * 

But, for the sake of the argument, let us for a moment deal 
with the supposition, that the treaty of 1783 was in force in 
1835, and that the coast actually belonged to the Trazars. The 
question would then turn upon the construction of the eleventh 
article, which we have already cited. Wilt it be believed, -that 
the French government, in stating their views as to the meaning 
of this article, have uniformly treated the “ liberty* of the 
English to trade at Portendic, as nothing more than a “ faculte 
commerciale The word “ faculte,” it is evident, ex vi ter* 
minU would convey only a right of enjoyjfnent, emanating from 
some higher source,—the continuance, or suspension of which 
would be dependent on that higher source. By substituting 
“ faculte” for “ libertc/’ they wi^i to show, that the right of 
the English to trade at Portendic, is simply the possession of a 
faculty over which they possess authority, and which, therefore, 
they can suspend, and having suspended, may restore whenever 
they think fit. 

But the words of the article are absolute, and subject to no 
exception, provided we make no permanent establishment in the 
bay or on the coast. “ As to the gum trade, the English shall 
have the liberty of carrying it on,” &c. The King of England, 
restoring to France certain territory which he had acquired from 
her by force of arms, reserves to his subjects the liberty si\\\ to 
carry on their trade with that territory. The povrer of trading 
is, therefore, a portion of his sovereign rights, acquired by con- 
quest, which he does not cede, but, on the contrary, most expressly 
reserves. And M. Golberry remarking upon this very article, 
says, or rather complains, that “ the English therein preserved 
to themselves, in a clear and decided manner^ the right of 
tracing conjointly with us to Arguin and Portendic,* —vol. i, 
p. 158. 

It follows, therefore, that even assuming the coast to be 
Trazar property, the French had no autliority, even for a season, 
to abrogate our liberty to* trade there, unless they had previously 
obtain^ the consent of our government to that measure. The 
right of an Englishman to repair to Portendic, was exactly equal 
to that of a Frenchpian to do the same thing; and no circum¬ 
stance, short of war between themselves, could justify the one in 
preventing the other from trading there. 

Npw, we certainly were not at war with France in 1834 or 
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1835. Nor is it pi-etended that our government consented 
either to the expulsion of our traders from the Bay of Portendic, 
in the former year, or to the blockade in the latter. On the 
contrai’y,, our government never acknowledged the 'blockade. 
Farther, if the French had longer persevefed in it, steps were 
ill active preparation at the Admiralty for raising it by superior 
force, llie moment this was annovmced, M. Leveque and Co. 
were very glad to take to their heels. 

Let the case, therefore, be put in any shape whatever, either 
supposing the treaty of 1783 to exist or not to exist, it is manifest 
that the expulsion of our,vessels from Portendic in 1834, and the 
blockade of the coast in 1835, were nothing more or less than 
piratical acts, for which this country must obtain from France 
the most signal reparation. They were “ part and parcel ” of 
that perfidious diploiimcv by which the French have succeeded in 
gaining possession of Algiers. The measures adopted in the 
north, in the sotith, and in the west, have all had fur their 
common object the utter exclusion of English influence and 
trade from that not insignificant portion of the Moorish conti> 
nent, which M. Golberry was pleased to mark out as “ French 
Africa.” 

Never, in the history of any blockades which have come under 
our observation, was a pretext for a measure of that species 
more audacious, or more false, than that which the Governor of 
Senegal announced upon this occasion. His declaration was in 
effect to .this purpose. “ We are at war with the Trazars—the 
English trade with them at Portendic—that trade enables our 
enemy to abstain from making peace; it affords them clothing, 
and so long as they can trade there, they will not come to the 
Senegah We must, therefore, put tlie coast of Portendic under 
interdict.” Will it be believed that this was a war measure ? An 
operation to recover a declining trade through the medium of a 
blockade, is decidedly a violation of international law. Persons 
engaged in it ape clearly liable to be dealt with as pirates. All 
the authorities are express upon this point. “ A blockade,” 
says Sir Wni. Scott, “imposedf for the purpose of obtaining a 
commercial monopoly for, the private advantage of the state 
which lays it on, is illegal and void from the very principle upon 
which it is founded.”* 

The political object of the war, that is, the expulsion of the 
Trazars from the Walo territory, and the termination of their 
intercourse with that territory, had been completely effected 
before the period of the blockade. If the privation of those 
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objects which the Trazars were accustomed to obtain in exchange 
for their gum, liad become necessary in order to compel the 
Trazars to conclude a peace, how hanpens it that during the very 
periods v^hen our vessels were expelled from Portendic^ and tlie 
blockade was rigidly enforced against us, the French merchants 
of Senegal were not interdicted from pursuing the gum trade as 
usual at the stations on that river, one of these stations having 
been long expressly appropriated for the reception of the Traiar 
gum? Why were the Trazars who appeared during those two * 
years* at that station never fired upon ? ' Why were the French 
trading boats at that stadon never-placed under embargo ? 

We have evidence before us to sh6w*that preparations more 
extensive than usual were made in 1834 by French merchants in 
Senegal, for trading with the Trazars. We have in our hands a 
copy of the regulations agreed to by an association of those mer¬ 
chants for that purpose. We happen also to possess a letter 
written by a French merchant residing in Senegal, dated the 
20th of March, 1835, giving an account of the establishment^f 
this association. “ 'fhe blockade,’* (says the writer, who was 
one of the directors of this company) “ establish^ by the 
French government, gives us reason to calculate on obtaining 
tlie gum collected by the Trazars; and upon the supposition of 
the harvest being an average one, we are entitled to expect that 
our association*will bring back 1500 tons of gum from the three 
different factories on the river.*’ The t)lockade was established 
about a month before this letter was written. Can any man, 
therefore, doubt for one moment that the blockade of Portendic 
was a commercial and not a political blockade ?—a blockade not 
against the Trazars, but against the English—a blockade forming 
only one of the many frauds and annoyances of which the French 
have been guilty in Africa, for the purpose of securing to them¬ 
selves a monopoly of all the advantages whiph the western and 
central portions of that continent are capable of yielding? 

It was reported that in the treaty of peace which the French 
concluded with the Trazars and signed on the 30th of Augiist 
1835, there were articles similar to those contained in M. Du¬ 
rand's infamous treaties of 1785, for the total suppression of our 
trade at Portendic. To a question put by our minister at Paris 
upon this point, a distinct negative was given. But it was not 
stated that -the treaty in question does contain an article which 
we have seen—the 4fh article, in which very considerable pre¬ 
sents, double those .usually given, are stipulated to be paid by 
the French to the Trazars, with the view of inducing them to 
cease trading in future at Portenclic. Nay, it has bwn ascer¬ 
tained that measuj^s have been' actually attempted by the 
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trench in Africa. 

French authorities and residents at Senegal, since the last treaty 
was signed, to carry into effect the object proposed by M. Du¬ 
rand. The following statement on tliis subject has biWn made 
»by Mr, Isaacs, a mercantile gentleman of great intelligence and 
activi^, who has recently visited tliat part .cu* Africa. 

** While 1 was at Portendic in August last (1836), 1 shw there 
several Moor^ some of whom had just arrived from the French trading 
ports on the Senegal, and others from the colony itself. These Moors 
informed me that the French had offered to the king of the Trazars five 
thousand dollars, or if that sum fell short of it, a greater remuneration 
than the Moors obtained from |he English through the gum trade at 
Portendic, if he (the TrsEsar king) would a|ree to destroy that trade, and 
cause the whole of the gum to be taken to the Senegal. In conse¬ 
quence of this communication, I proceeded to the king of the Trazars, 
and inquired of him if this information were true. He told me that it 
was perfectly true; and added that the same offer had been frequently 
made by the French authorities at Senegal to himself, and to his 
brother, who usually negociated with the French all matters of business 
between them. The king farther stated, that since the treaty q& August 
1835, the inhabitants of Senegkl had offered, that if he would cause the 
English trade at Portendic to be destroyed, and the gum trade alto¬ 
gether transferred to the Senegal, he should receive a proportionate 
contribution from every house, and even every hut in Senegal, the 
most insignificant of which should not be less than two dollars.” 

We have heard it declared by one of the highest international 
law authorities in this 'country, that the treaties concluded by 
MM. Durand and Repentigny in 1785 with the. Moorish tribes, 
for the purpose of defeating the “ liberty” secured to the English 
by the eleventh article of the treaty of 1783, would have formed 
a just cause for war. If we have any rights still remaining on 
the western coast of Africa, we apprcliend that the proceeoings 
which we have now stated, on the part "bf the French, would 
fully justify this country in redressing the injuries, and avenging 
the insults we have received, by an immediate resort to reprisals. 
If the dignity of France, wounded by an affront offered to her 
consul by the Dey of Algiers, could not be expiated by any 
measure short of the expulsion of that chief from the seat of his 
power, the extermination of his subjects, and the appropriation 
to her own use not only of the town but of the entire regency, 
we ask what* compensation can be sufficient to wipe tne 

stain flung upon the honour, and the grievous outrages innicted 
upon the interests of Great Britain, throughout the' whole of 
these most iniquitous transactions ? 
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Art. VIII.— 1 . QvelqiteH Considerations pour servir d VHhtoire 
du Magnetisme Animate, Par A. Fillassier. Paris. 1BS2. 

2. Koppose des Exfftriences sur le Magnetisme fnites a VHdtelr 
Dieu de Paris. Stime Edit. Paris. 1821. And some 
Account of Mesmerism {in London Medical Gaxetie, 1837. 
Vol. XXI, pp. 291, et seg.J Par M. le Baron Du Potet de 
Seniievoy. 

3. A Lecture on Animal Magnetism^ delivered at the North 
London Hospital, {as reported in Lancet, Vol. II, 1836-7, 
pp. 866, et seq.) By John Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 

4. Powers of the Roots of the Nerves in Health and Disease, 

TAkewise on Animal Magnetism, By Herbert Mayo, F.R.S. 
London. 1837. t 

5. ’Report on Animal Magnetism made to the Rojfal Academy 
of Medicine at Paris, August the Sth and 22nd, 1837, as 
iramlated in T^ondon Medical Gazette, 1837. Vol. XXI, 
pp. 918, et seq. 

W E profess ourselves unable to assign the causes, and still 
more to fix the limits, of human credulity. Among 
uncivilized and barbarous nations, and among very young 
children, it appears to be subject to no bounds, and this may 
be conjectur^ to arise from their limited experience, whjcn 
being too circumscribed to enable them to judge of the proba¬ 
bility of events, renders it equally impossible for them to say 
•what is or what is not possible within the illimitable range of 
nature. Accordingly, among such persons it is that we observe 
an insatiable appetite for the marvellous, which is ministered to 
in a thousand ways,—by .inexperience, timidity, iiiaccuracy of ob¬ 
servation, and exaggerated relations of events. Ilj as sometimes 
has happened, minds of a nobler cast—storeJ with learning, and 
inured to lofty contemplations—h-ive been infected with the 
cankor of superstition, it is attributable to the same source, 
or, in other words, to an inexperience of the phenomena of 
nature, and an unacquaintedness with tlie principles of science. 
As natural phiJosoph}^ has been cultivated, and its truths witlely 
disseminated, superstitions have gradually declined, so that at 
the present day few or none of them are to he found, except in 
remote and sequestered districts of the country. 

But if natural philosophy has been successful in banishing 
the grosser superstitions, it has still allowed many minor ones to 
remain ; and here we may observe, that it is in physic that they 
have chiefly taken refuge; for, as the truths of medicine are 
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less generally known tlian those of other sciences, and yet are 
of greatest concernment to mankind, it is natural to suppose that 
men’s fears should principally o{]«rate in this direction: and this, 
we 'apprehend* will be a ’siifBcient reply to the array of great 
names which have been adduced in support of animal magnetism. 
If the celebrated Cuvier was a believer in this doctrine, as he is 
affirmed to have been, what, we would ask, were Cuvieria 
opportunities of experience in regard to the diseases of the living 
body, which could enable him, from just analogies, to say what 
was or what was not natural in its functions, or how far morbid 
phenomena were explicable upon the acknowledged principles 
of physiology? Men, .when they set themselves to judge on 
subjects of which they are ignorant, are, quoad these particu¬ 
lars, on a level with the vulgar, and their decisions are deserving 
of no greater respect^ And as to the observation of La Place 
on this same subject, it is merely one of caution, not too rashly to 
disbelieve in inexplicable phenomena; in opposition to which^the 
following extract from the same author {Essai Philosophiquesur 
le Calcul des\ProhahUit6Si p. 150) may fairly be adduced to the 
same subject:— 

“ The probability of error,” he says, “ or of the falsehood of testi¬ 
mony, becomes in proportion greater as the fact which is attested is 
more extraordinary. Some authors have advanced a contrary opinion ; 
but the simple good sense of mankind rejects so strange an assertion, 
while the calculation of probabilities, confirming the decisions of com¬ 
mon sense, appreciates with still greater accuracy the improbability .of 
testimony in favour of extraordinary events. One may judge from 
this, what an immense weight of testimony is required before we can 
admit a suspension of the laws of nature, and how absurd it would be 
in such a case to be guided by the ordinary rules of practice. In fact, 
all those who have related extraordinary events, without supporting 
their relations with this accumulated weight of evidence (cetto immensiti 
det temoignages)f have weakened rather than augmented the credibility 
which they have sought to inspire, for such relations have made the 
chance of error or falsehood still greater. But that which weakens 
die evidence of men of intelligence increases that of the vulgar, which 
is always greedy after wonders. There are some things so extraordi¬ 
nary^ that nothing can counterbalance their improbability." ^ 

Animal magnetism may be tlescribed to bje the effect produced 
by the proximity of two aninriated brings, in certain positions, 
and combined with certain movements, in consequence of which 
a state of sleep, or rather of sSmnarqbulism is induced, in 
which the mental and physical faculties of the patient undergo 
an extraordinary exaltation, and other phenomena take piace 
of a still more wonderful nature. It is probably well known, 
that this, city has recently been enlightened by the presence of 
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tl»e Baron du Potet de Sennevoy ; and that this ccntleman, in 
addition to public cmverBaziones held daily at liis rooms in 
Orchard Street, for the purposes of clinical instruction,.has lately* 
put forth an elaborate statement of the- Mesmeric doctrirtes in the 
Ij)ndm Medical Gazette^ from which publication we shall pro¬ 
ceed to give sonie.explanation of the phenomena above alluded 
to. 

According to this gentleman, all the functions of the animal 
body are dependent on the nervous system. The nervous fluid, 
which is secreted in the brain and disseminated by the nerves, is 
closely analogous to, if not identical with, the electric and 
galvanic fluids. “ But this agent does uot confine itself within 
the muscles and the skin; it throws itself ofl‘ with a certain 
degree of torce, and then forms a real nervous atmosphere— a 
sphere of activity absblutely similar to that of eleptrified bodies.’* 
Nay more; this nervous or active atmosphere is placed under the 
influence of volition, so as to be encreased or concentrated at- 
pleasure, and afterwards transmitted into another individual, 
where it accumulates in such a degree, as in some cases to 
amount to an actual saturation of the nervous system, and thus 
explain the secomses sometimes experienced by the patients. 
But this is not all. This etherlkl fluid is made to be a sort of a 
stage-coach to the desires and affections of the magnetizer, 
“ These desires, tljis will, being actions of the brain, it (viz. the 
magnetic fluid) transmits them by means of the nerves, as far 
as tiie periphery of the body, and beybnd it.’* And thus the 
whole mind of the operator becomes transfused into the mind 
of his patient, who henceforth, losing all sense of personal 
identity, is rapt into a state of abstraction. 

“ If it be true,” observes Du Potet, “ that one man can penetrate 
anbtlier with a part of the vital principle, which his organization con- 
cetUs, the life of that individual being necessarily mtse en plufy the 
phenomena which appear' ought to have a supernatural character, 
and surprise by their novelty, and by the diiference which they 
present from other phenomena. Well; this hypothesis is realized 
in the act of inagn<disra. The individual obedient to magnetism, the 
man who experiences the eflects of this power, ceases, for an instant, 
to b^ the same person. Every thing is modified in his organization. 
All his perceptions are quickened, they become more comprehensive, 
and he is rendered capable of executing things which he could not 
before accomplish, and of whic|i he had not thought in his habitual 
state. * The agent ^ho produces such a stale, gives the means of heal¬ 
ing many diseases, which have resisted every remedy in ordinary 
medicine, and the extacy which he provokes, calls medicine and philo¬ 
sophy to new meditations, which, I am certain, will bring forth doc¬ 
trines fraught with happy results.”— Lancet, No. 733, 4 >. 906., 
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In laying before our readers the fects of this extraordinary 
science, we shall avail ourselves, as much as possible, of the most 
recent authorities, and especially of that of the Baron du Potet, 
which, .besides being unimpeachable in all fespects, carries with 
it an additional stamp of authenticity, from the author having 
assured us, “ that twenty years’ experience arid observation 
have made him familiar with bbscure facts.” Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the Baron’s vehement declamations against public 
prejudice, we promise him that we shall never be more nappy 
than when we have an opportunity of referring to his own words. 
Wo do not, indeed, quite agree with him in all that he has said 
respecting the struggles of genius, or the dulness of public 
perception. If it has occasionally happened that valuable dis¬ 
coveries have been made, which the .public has been slow to 
recognize, we venture to think that this may have happened* 
in consequence of the multitude of impositions. If again it 
has so happened that women and idle persons of all sorts are 
those who have chiefly resorted to his saloons, he has at least the 
satisfaction of reflecting, that among this number are included 
many “ distinguished tor their rank and fortune.” If Mesmer 
was virtually banished from two countries in succession, he was at 
least “liberally rewarded’’ by his disciples, “who were all 
possessed of wealth and rank.” If men of science of all countries 
and successive public commissions have rejected the magnetic 
doctrine as a delusion, this imports not the least doubt of its 
credibility, as “ many questions have been decided without the 
concurrence of the learned, and often, indeed, notwithstanding 
their formal opposition.” “ If many truths have been rejected 
when first brought forward, and which have since been established,” 
the number of absurd speculations which ‘have shared the same 
fate has been at least as a thousand to one; finally, if “ at the 
present day few enlightened men doubt of the existence of the 
magnetic agent,” we do not quite comprehend the consistency 
of the following magnanimous resolution. “ What is to be ddne 
under such circumstances? to be silent, and pity the men who 
force you to bend beneath their hasty decisions; for when men 
say no, respecting a fact, and nature says yes, it is very certain 
that nature will eventually prevail.” 

Anthony Mesmer, the discoverer of Aniinal Magnetism, was 
born in Switzerland, in the year 1740, and early exhibited the 
erratic propensities of his mind, in a thesis before the University 
of Vienna, ** on the influence of the pfanets on the human 
body.” When or by what means he becAme acquainted with the 
“secret qf directing at will, and by very easy means, the fluid 
which sets our nerves in motion,” does not'appear; but only that 
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these opinions, wliich began to be diffused in- the Austrian capital 
about 1775, created so much opposition as to oblige their pro¬ 
pounders to quit that city in 1777. We know not by what fa-* 
tality it has happenwl that France, the recipient of almost every 
mysterious bantling cradled in Germany, has generally been 
among the first to strangle these enfans troures, Mesmer, des¬ 
pairing of working any effect on his owi» isountrymen, arrived in 
jParis in 177S, where he soon created a great sensation in his 
favour; but, having laid his system before the Academies of 
Science and Medicipe, and finding that it was repudiated by 
several public commissions, he then conceived the plan of a 
public institution. This soon acquifed a name, and became a 
favourite* lounge for all the chief fashionables of Paris, and a 
favourite theme for most pf the lighter literature and conversation 
of the day. „ Several abuses, however, having transpired connected 
with these exhibitions, a feeling of indignation soon compelled 
Mesmer to leave Paris with precipitation; and retiring to Spa, 
the doctrines of which he had been the author soon fell into for¬ 
getfulness. They were revived in 1825 by M. Foissac, and 
again in the beginning of 1837 by M.'Bern^ in a challenge 
addressed to the Royal Academy of Medicine, in wliich “he 
undertook to afford to those to w'hom, he said, authority was 
nothing, personal experience as a means of conviction.” 

Of the proceedings consequent on this challenge we shall speak 
presently. 

The modes adopted for eliciting the magnetic effect have been 
regulated by a sort of fashion, while the effects themselves have 
bem equally capricious. The proceeding of Mesmer was highly 
elaborate. In the centre of a large apartment was elevated a 
small wooden vessel, containing bottWs, and other nonsense 
arranged secundum artem. From the perforated cover of this 
vessel proceeded a number of iron rods, which the party, disposed 
in the form of a circle, were directed to take hold of. Meanwhile 
thtf magnetizer, armed .with a magic baton, directed the magnetic 
fluid, by various waving motions, over the persons of his patients, 
sometimes to the sound of a piano or armonica, but always in the 
direction *of the poles. We must not suppose, however, thUt all 
tills apj^atus of water, bottles, and metallic rods, was actually 
essential to the disengagement of the magnetic agent. “ Mag¬ 
netism," we are assur^ 1^ Du Potet, “ could be exercised m 
varfous different ways. ’ Tne universal fluid being ever 3 rwhere, 
the magnetizer contained a portion of it in himself, which he had 
the power of communicating or directing by a rod, or by the 
movement of his extended fingers. In addition to thes^ gestures, 
performed without cdhning in contact with the patients, it was 
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cmtemary to touch gently the hypochondria, the epigastric region, 
and the limbs. To add to the effect of these operations, trees, 
water, articles of food, or other objects touched,* were magnetized; 
&r all bodies in nature, according to Mesmer, were susceptible 
of magnetism.'’ 

No|v in our jud^mei\j Mesmer’s process was incomparably 
superior to any winch ,1^ since been- devised; for though un¬ 
doubtedly simplicity is very desirable, yet we should ever be on 
our guard not to allow it to interfere with the full effects which we 
intend to pursue. .On this account, therefore, we should decidedly 
approve of the modern process. This is as follows. “ The patient 
desired to sit dowp. The operator, then, standing or sitting at a 
little distance before her, raises his band more or less hori¬ 
zontally to the level of her forehead, his fingers being pointed 
towards tlie patient, and at the distance of from two inches to 
four, or six, or more; he then moves his hand, at the same dis¬ 
tance from the person, down the chest or down the grins and 
legs, sometimes keeping it for a few seconds steadily, or with an 
undulating motion, pointed towards the head, or to the pit of the 
stomach, or lo the knee. Those looking on are requested not to 
move or speak, so as to draw off the attention of the patiCnt from 
the operator.” These movements must all be in the axis of the 
body. ; Each magnetist, however, has his own particular method. 
Dr. Sigmond, though he does not consider the process he has 
employed perfect, says that “it is from the centre of the nose 
downwards that the effect is most speedily induced, gnd the 
drawing of the hand downwards from the brow, so as to affect 
the eyes, he finds to be quite pnnecessary.” Du Potet prolongs 
his manipulations to the extremities; others assert that it is suf¬ 
ficient to look people, stedfastly in.the face, and ta will a partii- 
cular phenomenon, and immediately it will be produced; while 
others, again, discarding equally the passes ana the presence of, 
the patient, say that the full influence may be obtainea at twenty 
yards distance, and in spite of the intervention of a brick wall. 
It would appear, therefore, that nothing is more easy than to 
evoke this ektraordinary agent, .so obedient, and yet so marvel¬ 
lous in'its effects. 

The T^rsons oft whom any of these spells have been cast, 
experience various unusual sensations, such as wandering pains 
over the body, especially in the head and stqmach; an augmenta- 
tiqn or suppression of the cutaneous perspiration, palpitations of 
the heart, a sense of gf^ping or catching of the breath, evinced by 
repeated yawning, slight muscular twitches, tingling of the 
ears, dizziqess of the eyes, a vivid sensation of singular comfort 
and enjoyment, an extraordinary exaltation oPthe ment^ faculties, 
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and many odhier singular effects on tlie nervous system, The^ 
phenomena, however, which vary infinitely in different indi¬ 
viduals, are usually found to terminate in “ the most remarkable 
and most constant of all, viz,, convulsions.” 

One of the most custdmary effects produced by the waving 
motions above described,, is the productidn of sleep, or. of a 
peculiar physiological state, which has been sometimes denomi¬ 
nated trance, are of opinion that a state resembling sleep 
may be and often is induced in certain individuals, placed under 
the above circumstaiyes, and that it is solely on account of this 
facti that cfbdence has been given to other improbable statements 
connected with the magnetic doctrine. We say this because 
we cannot otherwise account foi^ the fact that it ever should 
have received any support, unless some admixture of trutli 
had been present to qualify the mass of error, and give it the 
apjiearance of rrahemblnnCe. The following case, as re[)orted 
by Dr. Sigmond, occin;red a few weeks ago, and may be depended 
.upon as perfectly aullientic. We may add that Dr. Sigmond has 
“ exercised this .art upon nea^'ly a hundred pei*sons, and with 
very general success on the fairer part of the creation.” For 
though men may occasionally be affected in the same way, they 
very unpropitious subjects for the experiment. 

“ I was enjoying,” /says Dr. Sigmond) “ the hospitality of 'a most 

amiable family in- Square, when animal magnetism became the 

topic of conversation, and I related the trials 1 had already made. 
One of \lie young ladies proposed to become the subject of experiment, 
to which 1 very willingly assented; forv having on former occasions 
att^tidtd her during momentary sickness, 1 was fully aware of Uie 
natural strength of her constitution, and the absence of that nervous 
temperament .which renders this system inapplicable. 1 began what 
. are technically called * the passes.’ They, as is not unusual, excited 
laughter and incredulity. 1 proceeded for i^out live minutes, and then 
'Stopped and inquired if any sensation was produced, and the answer 
was, * a slight sjj^epiliesS';’ and ridicule was again thrown upon the 
subject. I recommenced the manipulations; 1 observed the eyelids 
falling, and at last they closed; but, as the same incredulous smile 
remained, 1 persevered for 4hree or four minutes, when I, almost 
doubting whether any influence had been produced, inquired what the 
feelings were; to this no answer was returned. ’ I found my young 
friend was iit the most cpmpicte trance I had ever yef witnessed as the 
result of my magnetism.. The stupor was most profound; and I then 
tried the usual means to grouse her, but they were vainly exercised. 
After a few minutes 1 found the hands become icy cold, the face I6st 
its natural hue,‘and became perfectly pallid; the extremities became 
quite cold; the respiration was imperceptible; the stimulus of light did 
not affict tlie‘eye;.on^pcaking to her a faint smile was extited, and a 
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quivering of tlie lower jaw, which seemed to indicate a w inh but an 
incapability!;,of answering; the pulse became gradually feebler, whikt 
the external appearance altogether bore such a decidedly deathly cast, 
that naturally some apprehension was excited an^origst her family, by 
whom she was surrouniled. Of course I could not but feel a certain 
degree of anxiety and regret that I had produced such a state, and 
much uneasiness at the thought that I had inflicted a moment's alarm to 
my kind friends. These feelings were, however, less acute, Irom the 
full knowledge I entertained that the family had long reposed the inost 
perfect confldenee in me, and that no iqember of it had that nervous 
susceptibility, which would have embarrassed me had any untoward 
accident presented itself. 

“ 1 placi d the perfectly nneonscious subject of this distressing scene 
in a hori/ontal puMtion, and directed the application of warmth and of 
friction to the t‘\tremities. Circulation and animal heat were gradually 
excited, but she preseuksl a most singular appearance of suspended 
animation. In tln^ condition xlie remained more than four hours, for 1 
had commenced a little after ten in the evening,' and it was about hal(> 
past tuo, that, on <«ome slight eflort being made to roii<»e her, she 
uttered some of the most piercing shrieks I have ever heard; there 
were convitUive efforts to raise the lit|^bs; the face, too, became con¬ 
vulsed ; she opened her eyes and stared wildly around; she was placed 
in the upright posture, and seemed scns 4 l)le. Advantage wa^ takm of 
this eircunistance to carry her to her a))artment; before, however, she 
could reach it, she fell into a^ profound slumber, but its character was 
mon* natural. She was placi^l in her bed, appearing iierfcctly com- 
pos(>d; the countenance had ficquired its natural hue; the respiration 
was pcifectly ed>y, and the pulse natural In this state she remained 
during the whole of the day, u;itil nine o’clock in the evening, once 
only opening her eyes, and addressing a few words to an anxious and 
affectionati' sister who never lett her side. In the evening the young 
lady joined her family perfectly restored to hef wonted cheerfulness. 
She expressed no' complaint whatevec. She stated that the feelings 
that first came over her were those of extreme quiet and repose,—a 
species of ecstasy,—a gradual languor seemed to st<*al over her* that 
she heard something pi'.sing around her; felt ^n inclination, but an 
utier impossibility, to reply. The first waking up she, however, 
described as almost terrific. It was as if she was bursting from a 
narrow and confined space, and as if she arose from interminable dark¬ 
ness. The lesson that I have thus learnt will not be lost upon me.” 

We should probably find some difficulty in stating what was 
the pr^wrise cause of the state of trance above described. As 
these operations are always jierformed in ^perfect silence, and 
generally in perfect seriousness, on the part (/f the Operator, we 
must certainly allow something to these caused; something must 
also be allowed to the repeated undulations of air passing over 
the surface of the face, which may not unaptly resemble a gentle 
chafing of {he hands, which has often bwif known to have a, 
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soothing tendency. Still more, we think, ought to be attributed 
to the state of mental abstractioii induced by these manoeuvres, 
in conse(|uence of which the mind is allowed to repose .without 
any definite subjecj; of contemplation, being as in the state pre¬ 
ceding natural sleep, when the half-closed senses transmit only 
imperfect impressions to the brain. A practice, called ** stealing 
away of the breath,” seems to have been knoyn to the ancients, 
and is described by Suetonius to consist of quietly fanning the 
atmosphere before the nostrils, so as to interrupt the due ingress 
of air into the lungs. Those, therefore, who regard the efficient 
physical cause of sleep to be the circulation of imperfectly oxy¬ 
genated blood in the brain, consequent upon retarded respira¬ 
tion, have naturally resorted to this Explanation, which however 
does not appear to us to be at all satisfactory, inasmuch as the 
magnetic manipulations may be performed at such a distance 
from the body, and with so much gentleness, as scarcely to have 
any appreciable effect upon the respiration. We confess we are 
disposed ourselves to refer the effect chiefly to monotony. We 
know that the constant iteration of any impression, which is not 
in itself stimulating, will generally predispose to somnolency, as 
the*sound of a fountain, the dulness of a discourse, or the 
soothing lullaby of a babyT Music sends some to sleep, and 
tickling others, but in none of these cases are we able to explain 
the cause, any more than we can explain why motion in a vessel 
should produce sickness, x>r untying a knot in a silken thread 
induce a state of syncope. The supposition of a magnetic fluid 
is not only in itself utterly devoid of proof, but utterly insufficient 
for the explanation. 

We believe that the preceding state more nearly resembles a 
trance than natural sleep, the state of• unconsciousness being 
niore profound, and the vital functions being more under arrest. 
According to Mr. Mayo, the pupils are not contracted as in 
natural sleep, and the muscles are less relaxed. But however 
this may be, the fact alone that epileptic and hysteric persons are 
most susceptible of this state is a sufficient proof of its being 
allied to disease. Persons who are disposed to talk or walk in 
their sleep naturally, show those propensities perhaps still more 
remarkably in the artificial state, but beyond this we give no 
credit to the* stories of somnambulism, and altogether mscredit 
the pretensions of the operator to disenchant the victim of his 
spells, by transverse passes and other cabalistic methods.— 
Acceding to the* vivid imaginations of the Mesmerists, the 
magnetizer and the magnetizee stand in the relation to each 
t)thep of loadstone and steel, so that the latter sees of hears the 


former only among a Crowd, and necessarily obeys* him, to go 
hither or thither accoiding to his pleasure. These, however, are 
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the purely visionary parts of the doctrine, which require only to 
be. stated to be refute. 

Every one must have noticed the effect of anxiety, or indeed 
of any other powerful emotion, . , 

Quidquid agunt homines, votum, ira, timor, voluptas, 

Gaudia, delectus,— 

in exciting convulsive motions in persons habitually j)redisposed; 
under which circumstances occasional twitches of individual mus¬ 
cles, or slight palpitations of the heart, become aggravated to a 
painful extent. Our readers may have seen this exempli6ed in 
the instance of a noble and learned lord, at one time at the head 
of his profession, whose anxiety in debate was invariably evinced 
by a remarkable distortion ofMhe features. Such are the causes 
of all nervous peculiarities, and such arc the circumstances of ag¬ 
gravation which throw persons, afflicted with St. Vitus'’s dance, 
into hideous contortions, or excite in the susceptible female the 
hysteric paroxysm. In a more partial mariner the same effect is 
produced when the attention is forcibly directed to any part, to 
which, in the language of the older physiologists, the animal 
spirits then immediately crowd, inducing either an exalted state 
of the sensibility, or some unwonted and irregular actions of the 
motive powers. Thus cramp, as every one knows, is greatly pro¬ 
moted by this means, as afso the tremulous shaking of the hands 
in operations of extreme delicacy, resembling, not indistinctly, a 
transient paralys'is agitans. Cases of perverted sensibility, to 
be referred to the same principle, and dependent on a highly 
mobile slate of the nervous system, not unfrequently occur, and 
by simulating the symptoms of serious organic lesions, are ex¬ 
tremely pei*plexing to the physician. A man, for example, reads 
a medical book, and forthwith fancies that be is affected with 
some fearful malady; or, it maybe, he has. exposed himself to 
some source of infection, and, being of an apprehensivjc tempera¬ 
ment, immediately imagines that he is suffering from the first 
symptoms of the complaint. Cases of the following kind con¬ 
stantly occur in practice. A delicate femald^has watched, we 
will suppose, with anxious and unremitting solicitude, the unre¬ 
lenting progress of disease in some female friend, so as seriously 
to impair the general strength oi' liei- constitution. She now feels 
a pain in one of her sides, at first of a transient and slight nature, 
but, as her apprehensions on the subject increase, of a more per¬ 
manent and severe character; attended, k may be, with some 
appearances of thickening, or even of distinct, tumour. Now, in 
in such a case, nothing but the strongest assurances of safety from 
an experienced surgeon, aided by such m^ns as are calculated 

V 2 
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to irwi^orate the general health, will remove the apprehensions of 
tlie patient, or dissipate her painful sensaUons. So great, indeed, 
are the mutual influences of mind and body on each other, in the 
animal economy, that we are by no means prepared to say that 
the former may not even exert an influence over the interior 
organization ot the latter, so as actually to produce organic dis¬ 
ease, or to cure it, being present- But, be this as it may, it may 
be considered as certain, that a strong persuasion of mind, induced 
cither by magical spells, or, as formerly, by the royal touch, has 
been sumcient, in many cases, to cure diseases which had resisted 
ail ordinary means; whilst the question in regard to mother-s|K)ts 
and other congenital malformations, does not seem to have been 
yet completely decidcnl in the negative, 'rhe- influence of tlie 
mind, in disturbing the operations'of general health, is matter of 
familiar observation, and has given rise to an important question 
in medical ethics, viz. how far it is pro{>er or justifiable in a 
physician to inform his patient of t^ie full extent of his danger, 
and, 4;hereby> induce a state of mental depression which may 
greatly aggravate his disorder. Leaving, however, such specula¬ 
tions, as irrevelant, we have said eiiougli to explain some very 
curious ;^)hcnomena, which we shall now proceed, without farther 
observation, to relate. 

A lady was magnetized for ten minutes, by various passes o\ev 
the face and shoulders. She w’Jis not set to sleep, but she ex¬ 
perienced a bruised sensation in the muscles of the arms, which 
continued, more or less, for upwards of twenty-four hours after¬ 
wards. 

'Uwo medical men, suffering iVom partial paralysis of one side 
of the face, were magnetized several times by Du Potet. In one 
of these cases no effect was produced, but in the other the face 
was forcibly drawn to the paralysed side. The gtmdeman, how¬ 
ever, in whom this occurred, said that the same effect was pro¬ 
duced by any cause of anxiety, especially when he was at a loss 
for expression in the delivery of public lectures. 

A young lady, sufferinjj from hysteric paralysis of the thigh, 
experienced evide^ twitdies and even considerable retraction of 
the muscles of that side, dnring the course of magnetization. 

Mr. John Htinter, the celebrated physiologist, relates, that 
being invited to be magnetized, he was reluctant to obey the in¬ 
vitation, fearing lest a state of anxiety should bring on a state of 
spasm, to which he wa# habitually subject, so that this should be 
ascribed to animal ms^netism. To prevent this effect he adopted 
the following expedient:— 

“ r was convinced," he says, “ by tlie apparatus that everything was 
calculated to affect the iptogination. When the magnetized began his 
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operations, and informed me that I should feel it first at the roots of iny 
nails of that hand nearest the apparatus, I fixed my attentioQ on iny 
great toe, where 1 was wishing to have a fit of the gout: and I am con¬ 
fident that I can fix my attention t^ any part until! have a sensation 
in that part. Whenever 1 found myself attending to his tricks, I fell 
to work with my great toe, by which means I prevented it having any 
effect .”—Works i. 337. 

• 

The production of the hysteric paroxysm, either fully, or in 
that imperfect form which consists in fits of laughing, crying, 
garrulity, or tossing about of the arms, is by no means an un¬ 
common event, either on the person iinibediately magnetized, or 
on those who happen to be spectators: but it retjiiires no second 
Daniel to divine the cause of this phenomenon, Withoutresorting 
to the dispereion of a magnetic awm, or to the supposition of 
the vital principle befng mise on phu% to account for it. As to 
the person herself who fol*ms the immediate subject of the ex¬ 
periment, w£ cannot wonder that she should be thrown’ into a 
peculiar state of mental excitement, when we reflect that imme¬ 
diately before her, within a few inches of her person, is seated 
the magnetizer, of the other sex, intently gazing into her face, 
and performing his mysterious manipulations amidst profound 
silence and a crowd of anxious spectators. Our surprise rather 
is, that any young creature should be found capable of enduring 
so severe a test, w’ithout the exhibition of some symptoms of 
nervousness, especially if she happen to be endued with any true 
delicacy p'f feeling. The illustrious Mesmer, that “man of 
wonders,” as he js emphatically styled by Du Potet, adapted his 
variou^ means with far more sagacity than the moderns. To him 
the depths and shallows of the human mind were far more in¬ 
timately known, and his success was propbrtionably greater than 
any that we now hear of. Here, all was pomp and mystical 
parade. To luxurious saloons, surrounded with cabalistical pre¬ 
parations, were added the blandishments of music and a soft 
delicious light. The patients were directed to form a chain, as 
is frequently done when a number of persons receive together 
the electric shock, by holding each other respectively by the 
thumb or fore finger, while one or more assistants, generally of 
d%gtingu6 appearance, performed the magnetic operations, con¬ 
sisting, for the most part, of various waving motions performed 
by a wand, and prolonged talonnemem of the person. “ On 
agissait encore sur les malades en les regardant fixement; et 
surtout ett premant avec les mains les diferses regions, du i)iVi 
ventre^ manipulation quelquefois contiiiuee pendant des heures 
entieres.” Allowing eVeiy credit for Platonism and purity to. 
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the illustrious inventor of such philosophic devices, can we be 
surpris^ that such scenes should often terminate in scandal, 
especially among an assembly of fashionable ennuyeesy collected 
together for the pur<? purpose of exciteiilent; or that public in¬ 
dignation, outraged by such proceedings should at length rise 
to such height as to compel the injured author to quit Paris 
precipitately ? “ Serious causes,” as Du Potet admits, “ were 

brought before .the tribunals, in which magnetism had been 
employed as a means of abusing the confidence of respectable 
persons.” 

The occurrence of the magnetic, or, more properly, of the 
hysteric paroxysm, among any of the magic circle described above, 
was gene/ally followed by a succession of similar exhibitions. 
These the operator, with the same kincjly consideration for his 
patient, haa removed to an adjoining afmrtinent, (the Crisis 
Chamber), appropriated to this purpose, where for hours in 
succession they underwent the solicitous and renovating atten¬ 
tions of his youthful disciples. Here, then, was another circum¬ 
stance of equivocal construction, which the world, always ill- 
natured and disposed to view with envy the successes of genius, 
misinterpreted to the disadvantage of Mesmer. 

It is the property, more or less, of all diseases, but (yiiinently 
so of those which a]ffect the nervous system, to facilitate their own 
recurrence, and, consequently, the magnetizer may calculate, with 
tolerable certainty, on a repetition of theeffectsof his art on those 
who are his attached and customary patients. It is generally 
contrived that some of these shall be present on occasions of public 
exhibition, which both ensure success to the experiment, and ope¬ 
rate as an example to others. Our readers will not require to be 
reminded of the incalculable influence of imitation in the ordinary 
economy of life, in the education of children, and in the' propaga¬ 
tion and transmission of habits; but great as this may be, it is 
not less manifest in the propagation of disease, especially of the 
nervous kind. The late Dr. Gregory nsetl to relate the occurrence 
of an epidemic hysteria in the wards of the Edinburgh Infinnary, 
which was only eradicated by the 4 >reparation of hot irons and * 
chafing dishes in all the wards of the institution, with strict in¬ 
junctions to employ them on any new case that occurred. We 
need not add that the manoeuvre was perfectly successful. Un¬ 
aided by external motives, hysteria is not always to be resisted, 
any more than yawnin/^; nay, to so great a degree has this prin¬ 
ciple sometimes been \jarried, that it has been found necessaiy to 
enact public indignities to suppress, a suicidal mania. Such, also, 
are the principles on which we should explain the existence of 
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various sects of religionists, as the Jumpers, Irvingites, &c., 
which deform, like gross excrescences, the pure face of Chris¬ 
tianity, and expose it to the contempt and jibes of infidels. 

So much, then, for the augmentation of the motive and sensa- 
tive powers during magnetization. .Let us how reverse the pic¬ 
ture, and contemplate their diminution: and here we ahEill gratify 
our readers with an extract from Dr. Elliotson, relating the ex¬ 
ploits of M. Chevenix at St. Thomas’s Hospital, in 1829. 

“Ho (Dr. Elliotsoft) took him (M. Chevenix) to St.,Thomas’s 
Hospital, to try its effects* on some nervous patients, in whose cases it 
is said to do most good. He (Dr.*Elliotson) was hot satisfied with its 
effects on any but one p^ient, and in that instance the results were so 
extraordinary, that he felt convinced it was a subject not altogether to 
be lauglied at. The patient was an ignorant Irish girl. Who had never 
seen or heard of the gentleman. She was brouglit into a private room, 
and the manipulation commenced; in a minute or two she beggid that 
he w'ould not go on, as she said it produced “ great weakness in her,” 
and.a pain in the abdomen. This pain* w'ent off when a transverse 
motion was made over the part He did not infer much from this, for 
he thought this effect might be merely imaginary; but when the mani¬ 
pulator suddenly darted his open hand upon her arm, and she suddenly 
lost the power of it, which was again as suddenly restored by a few 
transverse motions; and when he sliowed the same effect on the other 
arm, and also on the leg, and produced the.saine results when the girl’s 
eyes were closed, he began to be staggered. On one occasion too, 
while she was in this state, the operator placed a very small piece of 
paper on one of her feet, and then she could not raise that foot, but 
after a few transverse motions had been made, she raised it easily. This 
occurred again and again. He was satisfied there was no deception 
there. He was astonished at these effects, and when asked if he was 
satisfied, he did not say at first either yes or no; he was almost ashamed 
to say that he w'as not. He was fully satisfied *that there was something 
more than imagination in these cases. Hf believed in what he should 
call Mesmerism—he was never ashamed to declare what he believed. 
He had little respect for authority, and when he saw facts like those he 
had observed, he must believe them .”—Lancclj No. 732, p. 871. 

Now in the records of Mesmerism and these no scanty ones, 
(for, according to the 'boast of onr great modern apostle of the 
doctrine,. “ upwards of five hundred publications on the subject 
appeared within eighteen montlis” an^ deluged die city of Paris) 
such relations are common:— 

“ Thick as leaves in Vallombrosa.” 

Of the accuracy of t^lese facts we shall speak presently, but 
admitting them for a moment.to be genuine. Jet us examine wha 
explanation can be offered. 

Volitioii, as is well known, is that faculty of the mind which is 
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formed from a comparison of the various motives suggested to 
f)ur choice, and is exerted to carry into effect some mental or 
bodily act, consequent upon this selection. Judgment and voli¬ 
tion are tlie supremo arbiters or governing powers of the mind, 
requiring, however, for their- full manifestation, a perfect state of 
the material organs through whose instrumentality’ they are 
• developed, and consequently liable to frequent irregularities. The 
former may be overpowered by some sudden emotion, and the 
latter m^ be inchoate from some transient Inactivity of. the 
brain. We apprehend that there are fe% persons who have not 
at one period or another experienced that condition of the rea¬ 
soning faculty, which has been popularly termed “ waking 
sleep” or “ waking dreams,” or that imbecility of the will, which 
leads persons to say that “ they feel as if they could not move.” 
Hut in nightmare, and more particularly in^he intermediate state 
between sleeping and waking, it isdiost frequently observed, and 
it is also not imfrequently manifested in disease—not that it is 
altogether extinct in such cases, but of insufficient intensity to 
accomplish the desired object. Sir Benjamin Brodie, in his 

} )tibiication o6 lAtcal Nenoa^ Affectioua, and particularly on 
lysterical paralysis of the limbs, observes with, great truth that 
“it is not that the muscles are incapable of obeying the act of 
volition, but that tlit funotion of volition is not exercised.” (p.48.) 
We conclude, therefore, that whatever is capable of exciting or 
concentrating tlie hysteric sensibility, may equally affect the 
voluntary powers, and tlrnt all the talk, about magnetic agency 
is iiotliiiig better than nonsense. Such phenomena as these, how¬ 
ever, are we believe extremely rare, unless, indeed, we ourselves 
have lapsed into that magnetic state of mental imbecility of 
which we have just been speaking. 

We shall now introduae some observations from the Report 
on Animal Magnetising presented to the Royal Academy of 
Medicine at Paris, on August the 8th and 22nd, 1887, by a 
commission, composed of nine of the most distinguished phy¬ 
sicians and surgeons of Paris, eminent,for dieir various scientific 
atiaininents, and representatives of contrary opinions on the dis¬ 
tinct questions at issue. A more admirable union of men, of 
varied pursuits, of talent, and of judgment, with less predomi¬ 
nant prejudice, .peculiar ilbtions or theories of their own to snp- 
port, could scarcely have been found. The following, in the 
words of the Report, •contains an irrefragable voucher for its 
impartiality. ,• 

“ With our various ideas,” say thej*, “ for and against, no difference, 
as you will perceive, has arisen among us, on the facts of which we 
liaye been ibnesses; with our varied propensities to consider facts in 
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particular aspects, ive have been unanimous in each of our coucIu> 
siuDs. You will find, perhaps, in this a new warrant of their truth; 
for it was necessary that the facts submitted to our examination should 
l)ave very strong positive or negative evidence, to induce every time a 
constant unanimity among commissioners aiway% at issue on tho theo¬ 
retic value of animal magnetism .'*—Medical Gazette, xx.J^54. 

M. Berna, the magrietizer on this occasion, who had chal¬ 
lenged the Academy to the scrutiny, and offered to substantiate 
the proofs of his doctrines, was allowed to choose his own agents. 
No objection, therefore, can reasonably be urged on the account 
that the proper conditions were not present in the subjects of his 
experiments, Awhile none on the other hand have betui produced 
against M. Berna as a skilful adept in the art’and a fit represen¬ 
tative of the sect. We, for our parts, are not so simple as to sup¬ 
pose that the Mesm^u-ists as a body will accept so inefficient a 
champion, or have any difficulty in escaping from the dilemma in 
which he has placed them; although in this matter we‘ may be 
allowed to. say that we consider that they have shown far less 
wisdom than their compeers, the phrenologists; for rushing on 
to the victory they have never contemplated tlie possibility of 
retreat; and aespising the shifts and counteracting bumps, behind 
which these latter safely lodge themselves, exclaim “ there's no 
more valour in that Poins, than in a wild duck.” 

The pretensions of M. Berna on this occasion far exceeded 
those of M. Chevenix; by the mere tacit intervention of his 
will, operating tlirough a brick wall, and altogether discarding 

• the mummery of the magnetic passes, he professed to paralyze 
any part of the body of his patient; or she being already in a 
state of somnambulism, to reverse these effects and reinstate tlie 
parts in the-possession of their normal faculties. However, he 
did not entirely forget certain restrictions under which these 
experiments were to be performed; tts, for instance, that the face 
should be covered, and every other part of the body except the 
hands and neck, so as to conceal all the evidences of painful 
impressions resulting from the mute language of expression ; 
ana, secondly, that tlie commissioners were not to be permitted 
to pinch or scratch the paralyzed parts, or to test them by the 
contact of any Itody either on*fire or of a slightly raised tempe¬ 
rature, but only by the insertion of needles half a line in depth. 
It is obvious, therefore, that no means remained of verifying the 
assertions of the patient and tha4 their falsehood could be 
ascertained only by placing them in contradiction to those 
of the operator. Ana, accordingly, when Monsieur Bouillaud 
■requested M. Berna, in writing, to paralyze the right arm 

* only of the girl, and, when this was done, to indicate it to him 
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by closing his eyes, the right leg was found to be paralyzed 
as well as the right arm, and so on in a number of other 
instances. 

“ As it had been impos.«iible,” the Report observes, ” to prove to us 
experimentally that the operator had removed the sensibility or isolated 
it in the girl» it was equally impossible to prove the restitution of it; 
and, besides, the result of the facts observed, was that all the trials 
made for the purpose completely failed. The somnambulist accused 
every thing liut that which had been announced. You know, that for 
the verification we were restricted to the assertions of the somnambulist. 
Certainly, when she affirmed to the cotnmissioners that she could not 
move the left leg, (for instance) it was no proof to .them that that 
-limb was magneticajly paralyzed; but then, again, what she said did 
not agree with the pretensions of the magnetizer; so that from all 
this, there resulted assertions without proofs, in opposition to other 
assertions equally without proofs. . 

** What we have said of the abolition and restitution of sensibility 
may be completely applied to the pretended abolition and restitution 
of motion: not the slightest proof was given of it to us .”—Medical 
Gazette, xx. 955. 

We pa 9 § over altogether the pretensions of this conjuror to 
deprive or restore the organs of the senses or those of deglutition 
and speech; for, upon, being put upon his trial, the answers of 
his patient were uniformly found to be in opposition to those of 
his will; or what is more to the purpose in complete inde¬ 
pendence of it. We need not add tnat the Baron’s attempts of 
the same kind made in this * country have invariably shared 
the same fate. We shall therefore leave this part of our sub¬ 
ject and pass on to other phenomena of a still more extraordinaiy 
nature. 

The Baron Du Potet i& a firm believer in clairvoyance, and 
the transposition of the senses; and, although he does not con¬ 
descend to peril his faith on this subject, by reference to his own 
practice, but on the contrary professes “ entire ignorance of the. 
law which regulates the production of the phenomena of som¬ 
nambulic vision,” and acknowledges that “it has been his fate, 
also, not to be always successfulyet he has favoured us with a 
number of picked cases from the most authentic records of the 
art, alleging that.these “are casds of vision without the aid of 
eyes, attested by men of edudation,** and “ selected from many 
others, because the greater number of those who witnessed them 
are living, and hold -at ihis day a distinguished rank in the 
faculty of medicine at Paris, or in the scientific world.” We 
shaH extract for the edification of our readers a specimen or two 
of these marvels. The tw’o first are cited from a memoir of M, 
Prancoeur, in which Drs. Delpit and Despine are the relators, and 
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the two last from the Gazette de Sanf6, September 1829, and 
the Gazette MidicaU de Paris, October 1832. 

“ We have seen her (a j^oung lady of Grenoble, in a state of som- 
nantbuHsni) select from a packet of more than thirty letters, that one 
amongst them which had been direjctod to her. She read on the 
dial-plate and through the glass, the hour indicated by a watch; we 
have seen her write several letters; correct, on reading them over, the 
mistakes she had made; and recopy one of the letters,word for word. 
During alF these operations, a screen of thick pasteboard entirely inter¬ 
cepted every visual ray which could possibly have reached her eyes. 
The same phenomena took place at the. soles of her feet, and at the 
pit of the stomach. 

“ Five years ago, a young person from the department of TArdeche, 
having come to Montpellier to consult the physicians there, cespecting 
an hytcrical affection accompanied by catalepsy, presented an instance 
of a very strange phenotnenon. She felt, during the attacks, such a 
concentration of sensibility towards the prsecordial region, that the 
organs of the senses were as if entirely fixed there. She referred to 
her stomach all the sensations of sight, hearing, and smell, which were* 
then no longer produced by the usual organs.” 

We may observe, by the way, that our worthy Baron, though 
he does not cite any of his own exploits, tnakcs himself fully 
responsible for those of his friends, when he says, that “ these 
cases are recent, and of such a nature, a% to render deception 
res|)ecting them impossible. Here are testimonies rendered by 
living authors, above all suspicion of imposture.” Proceed we, 
however, with our other two cases. 

“ A person callod Petronille Leclerc, twenty-six years of age, a 
sempstress, had been admitted into La Charite, to be treated for a cere¬ 
bral affection, accompanied with spasms of an epileptic character: of a 
very nervous constitution, pale, exhausted by former sufferings, and 
excessively irritable. The idea occurred to M. Sabine, to try the 
effect of magnetism. At the first sitting, the somnambulist gave 
several proofs of lucidity. The person who magnetized her, prifsentcd 
some objects to her, such as a phial with ite contents, jiomc sugar, and 
also some bread, each of which she described perfectly, without see¬ 
ing them, for she had a bandage over her eyes. Without being interro¬ 
gated, she said to the person who held her hand, * you have a head¬ 
ache.’ This was true, but in order to test her knowledge, the pupil 
answered her that she was mistaken * That is strange,' resuined she, 
* I touched some one, then, that had a head-ache, for I felt it distinctly.’ 
One of the most remarkable circumstances, is the following:—the 
magnetizer had retired, promising her, that he would returiv about half 
part five, to awaken her. He anticipated the hotlr of his return, and 
the somnambulist remarked to him that it was not half-past five. He 
replied, that a letter which he had just received liad obliged him lo 
return to fter. * Ah! yes,* said she iramedij^tely, * it is that lettef 
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which you have in your pocket-book, between a blue card and a yellow 
one.' It was found to be exactly as she had stated it. A watch was 
placed behind the occiput, (back of the head), and she was asked what 
o’clock it was. ‘ Six minutes past four ’ It w-as seven minutes pa-st 
four.” * 

“ There is at present under corTsideration, at the hospital Della Vita, 
at Bologna, a very extraordinary phenomenon of animal magnetism. 
A patient in that hospital is seized every three days, at precisely eleven 
o'clock of the morning, with so violent a convulsion, that he entirely 
loses the faculty of perceiving sensations; sight, hearing, smell, disap¬ 
pear completely; the organs of the senses no longer perform any fune- 
tion.s ; both his hands are clenched .so fast that it is impossible to open 
them ; if force w'ere employed, his fingers would infallibly be broken. 
Dr. Cini, however, sdn of the painter, who attends him, has discovered, 
after long and attentive observations, the epigastrium, (pit of the stomach ), 
at the distance of about two fingem length above the umbilicus (navel) 
received, during the convulsive crisis, all the perceptions of the senses. 
If the patient is spoken to, the epigastrium being toiichtwl at the 
.same time, he answers, and, if ordered, he opens his hands of him¬ 
self. If any substance is placed upon the epigastrium, he describes its 
smell, (juality, and form. During the contact of the finger, the con¬ 
vulsion continually diminishes, and seems to disappear; but if the 
finger is placed upon Aic heart, the convulsion is again produced, and 
laste as long es the finger.i.s kept in that situation. If a flute be played 
on, the epigastrium''being touched at the same time, the patient hears 
the music; and when, without interrupting the performance on the 
instrument, the finger is removed for a moment from the epigastrium, 
carried. towards the heart, and immediately brought back to tjie cpi- 
ga.strium, he asks why the music is suspended at intervals.”— Medical 
Gazcttcy xxi, 498, et seq. 

We remember in our boyish days reading The Arabian 
Nights* Entertainments; we have lieardof the iiiarvels of second 
sight, of the astonishing feats of the Indian jugglers, of the ma¬ 
chinations of witchcraft, of the oracles of the S} bils, and of the still 
more extraordinary wonders of the Egyptian Psylli, recorded by 
Mr. Lane, which, if true, come nothing short of diabolism; but 
in truth, the magic of Mesmerism beats all these holloa. In 
all our “dealings-with witches and with conjurers,” we have met , 
with no wondeis like these. In this as in every other effort of 
imagination-or intellect, the ancients must unquestionably yield 
the pahn of superiority to the moderns. 

We confess ourselves not a little pleased with the teflection, 
that such trash has received little encouragement in this country. 
We have""convers«d* with Mr. Mayo and Dr. Sigmdnd on the 
subject, and they both repudiate this part of the doctrine. Dr. 
Elhotson, indeed, alUiough he professes that these details go be¬ 
yond wlwfct he has qyer seen, hangs fift* on the point; and 
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says, “ Whether to believe tliese things or not, he does not 
know, but is determined to see for himself,-before he passes 
judgment on any of them;” notwithstanding that some have 
gone even the length of asserting, that patients, besides seeing 
willi the pits of their stoinaqlis, have seen also with their elbows; 
while otliers have described the topography of Paris, though 
they had never been there. Others again have talked strange 
language's, tliough they knew nothing about them when awake; 
and others have foretold future events. Du Potet,1n explanation of 
his own failures, ascribes them to the discomposure of )iis tem¬ 
per, produced by the incredulity of his Spectators, in consequence 
of which the state of excitement tlms induced was communicated 
to his patients, whose hearts beat tumultuously in unison* witli 
his own; but, “ when I operated,” he on a somnambu¬ 

list in silence and mcuoilUmicnt^^ and had around me only 
inoffensive persons, who were ignorant of that which was about 
to be produced, or wlio aw'aited it without suspecting my motives, 
1 was culm and tranquil; the action of my own beinj^(f/e mori 
etre) upon the somnambulist, was almost as regular as that of a 
machine, and what passed in the somnambulist was equally so;”— 
according, it will be observed, closely with the effects produced 
by Mesmer hims^f, as described by Du Potet. “ Init what 
was most surprising wiis, the prodigious influence possessed by 
the magnefczer over his patients. An intimation of his will 
excited or calmed the convulsions; commanded love on hatred ; 
his rod seemed like a magic instrument, to which body and spirit 
yielded obetlience.” In a conversation which we lately had* with 

Dr. H-, a w'arm partisan of iffese doctrines, he explained to 

us, that the sensibility of the tips of the fingers (such Wing the 
visual organs pro tempore) being greatly exalted, w’ere ca[)ab1e 
of appreciating the vibrations of a subtle fluid winch passed be¬ 
tween them and the printed letters of the page, and thus enabled 
the party to read !!! 

But we should be sorry that our readers took any thing ujjon 
our bare assertion. Respecting the transference or- exaltation 
of the senses, there are two modes of viewing the subject: 
either we may dispute the fact as matter of testimony, or we 
may reason upon the physical impossibility of such events taking 
place agreeably to the established course of nature. If this last 
4 )ositioH is proved, then no evidence short of that rci]|uired to 
establish a miracle can possibly be admitted. * 

According to the present conditions of cair being, our senses 
are the only organs by which we are brought into relation with 
the external Ivorld^. Each of these having its appropriate objectj 
light to* tlfe eye, vibrations to the ear, sapid bodies tor the taste. 
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&c. It is absolutely a contradiction in terms, to say tliat the 
colour of objects can be distinguished without light, or that their 
form can be discerned without this m^ium being previously 
modified, so as to represent the object of vision. And even 
though these obs^cles should be removed, yet it is directly in 
the teeth of every physiolc^ical fact, to suppose that a nerve of 
common' sensation can vicariously perform the functions of a 
nerve of sense, or that the nerves or one sense can stand in the 
place of those bf any other. We affirm, then, that the pre¬ 
tended fact of clairvoyance^ when light is excluded from the 
^yc hy a well-tied Bandage, is absolutel)^ impossible, on two 
grounds, and highly improbable on a third. By a figure of 
speedi, persons may be said to see and hear when they dream; 
but they also speak an^ fight, and do sundry other acts in this 
slate, which, however, are merely acts ofttlie imagination. We 
are aware also, that individual senses may become exalted to an 
extraordinary degree, ii\ savages and blind persons, but never 
so as aStually to replace other organs, or if so, in a limited 
degree,—and only alter long education and use. The question 
has been put to us, “ Where is the soul during sleep ? May 
it not flutter round the body, and thus take cognizance of every 
tiling about it i'” Such questions are foolish^nes, and have no 
bearing on this matter; tor we have no experience, even on this 
supposition, that the soul or mind of man can be brought into 
relation with the external world, except through the medium of 
the senses. 

With respect to the other point, we are not in the habit of 
applying hard names, and therefore, instead of calling the re~ 
porters of such tales cfuirlafnns, we shall believe them upon the 
same principle we should believe a man who asserted his nose to 
be a teapot, pr his brain a litter of young sucking pigs. “ Je Ic 
crois,*’ said M. Veljieau to M. J. CloqmH on this subject, 

“ pmeeque vous I’avez vu; mais si je I’avais vu, moi, je ne le 
croirais pas.” The present question forcibly reminds us of the 
problem submitted w Charles 11 to the Royal Society; “ Why 
a vessel, being full of water, did not overflow when a number of 
live fish were put into it?” The .question was the subject of 
much discussion, but was proved by the experiment to be a lie. 
Let us, then, submit the fact of clairvoyance to the same test; 
and here; “ Ecce iterum Crifepinus !” we shall reintroduce our 
late friend, M. Bernai to the reader. 

At the second sitting—April 5, 1837—of the French commis¬ 
sion, M. Berna had prepared on one of the tables of his apartments, 
a pack of blank and a pack of playing cards of the.same Size. Address¬ 
ing the reporter, heasked him aloud, and withoutleavinghis intimate 
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relation with the somnambulist, to take a playing card, and place 
it at her occiput. “ Is it to be a court card ?” asked the reporter. 
* As you please,” answered M. Kerna. But the thoujrht struck 
him, and, unknown to M. Berna, he took a blank card, and 
then placing himself behind the patient, he held the blank card 
to her occiput. The report goes on to say—' 

The. magnetizer, seated before her, magnetized with all his force. 
The somnambulist was interrogated,—hesitated,—made efforts, and said 
she saw a card; but the magnetizer was not, any marc than we, con¬ 
tented with so little, lie asked her what she remarked on the card ? 
She hesitated, and then said there was black and red. 

“ The commission let M. Berna continue his manoeuvres and his 
solicit9.tions, that he might clear what still appeared very confust'd 
before the woman’s transferred sense, and which as yet consisted only 
of a little black and red. After some fruitless essays, tin? magnetizer, 
undoubtedly but ill satished with the functions of the transferred visual 
.sense, invited the roportpr to pass h^ caril before the head of the som¬ 
nambulist, close to the band covering her eyes: this was, it may be 
said, changing the terms of the question, and even of the magnetic 
doctrine; it was giving up the transposition of the senses, to substitute 
clairvoyance through a bandage. But it nmttered little. The reporter 
passed the card as the magnetizer wished, but he took care to puss it 
quickly, and so that M. Berna might suppose he saw oifly the naturally 
white back of the card, while the coloured part was turned towards the 
somnambulist's bandage. 

“ The card once in this new position, the magnetizer continued his 
manoeuvres, and solicited the somnambulist. She confessed that she 
saw the card better; then added, hesitating, that she saw a figure. 
New urging from M. Berr.a,—new solicitations! The<somnambulist, 
on her part, seemed making great efforts. After some trials, 
she declared plainly that she saw a knave !I (rather equivocal by the 
bye.) But this was not all: it remained to ftay what knave, for there 
are four. Proceeding, withouf doubt, by way of elimination, she 
answered her magnetizer that there was black by the side of the 
knave. Still this was not all: there are two knaves with black at 
their sides. New urging by the magnetizer,—new efforts by the som¬ 
nambulist,—ifewand protracted attention by the commissioners.. At last 
she has it.—It is the knave of clubs! 

M. Berna, thinking the experiment finished, took tlie card from the 

reporter’^ hands, and in presence of all the commissioners, saw and 

assured himself that it was entirely blank.** 

■ 

Ex uno disce omnes. Many similar experiments were tried, 
but all with the same effect. The pfottusions to clairvoyance 
and transference of the sight were equally .defeated by this simple 
experiment, while the poor unfortunate magnetizer had not even 
the ordinary' refuge of this slippery sect, by averring, that under 
many civcumstances, the best somnambulists lose their lucidity; 
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, for if so, how should so'niinute a description have been given of 
tlie various objects presented to her ? To some questions she 
undoubtedly' answered approximately, having much natural ad¬ 
dress, arid availing lierseff of such incidental clues as were let 
drop to her by accificnt. Practised fortflne-tellers often, in the 
same way, make very successful hits, from following up minute 
indications, which escape ordinary observation. There is a law, 
though certainly not a very denned one, which regulates the 
coexistence of certain qualities of mind, as well as of certain 
functions in the body, in the same individual organism, from 
which, any one of these being given, an experienced person may, 
without mueli difficulty, construct the whole character. Ex 
pdih Herndom. Cuvier did this with marvellous felicity in 
respect to some of the antediluvian animals, small fragments only 
of which were at that ti«ne discovered; and Spurzheim has not 
disdained, in his. Phrenolngff in Relation to Physiognomyy to 
inculcate the same truth, and eVen to lay down a series of classi¬ 
fications of this sort. We would put it also to the dexterous cross 
examiner, whether the secret of his art does not mainly consist in 
the tact with which he discovers, and the skill with which he uses, 
these accidental discoveries. We shall explain ourselves by re¬ 
lating the follSwing anecdote. 

A celebrated quack in the north, who had amassed an enormous 
fortune, yvas one day accompanied by a distinguished physician, 
wdio was curious to ascertain the real secret of his popularity. 
A woman was introduced, who brought to him a phial contain¬ 
ing the water of her husband. He examined the phial very 
attentively, and then proceeded himself to describe the symptoms 
under which the poor man laboured, and the remedies w'hich 
would be necessary for his cure. He was dyspeptic, costive, 
had a constant pain in his $tomat:h, was weak and pallid, was 
too much in the habit of stooping, and tqpk "oo little exercise. 
He was desired to drink no spirits, to get more into the open air, 
to abate somewhat of his work, to take opening medicine, and 
to live^nofe generously. A few pills were throw’h in to boot. 
Upon being questioned whether he knew the part}', or whether 
this was not all guess-work, he. replied in tlie negative. “ Did 
you observe,” he said, “ the appearance of the wife, and the 
nature of the phial ?. By the former, I was assured that the 
husband was extremely poor, and by the latter, which was 
secured by a piece of hstm^ and a cobbler’s eml, that he was a 
shoemaker by trade. Jf poor, then, he probably lived in a low 
damp shed, had insufficient nutriment, and was too unremittingly 
at his work. ‘If a cobbler, then, that the'Constaot pressure of 
the last against his stomach produced a constant pahi in the 
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or^i^an, and all the conseqnences of indigestion.” Every one, 
if he pleases, may follow tne same course. We have all heard, 
and we, for our parts, can readily believe in their truth, the 
extraordinary opinions which Dr. rrout has ^een able to deliver 
from the simple inspection of the same secretion; not, as in the 
former case, from external combinations, but from a scientific 
deduction of what must necessarily be the effect of a derang(> 
ment of so importfljit an organ as the kidney upon all the otheni** 
of the system. An attention to these circumstances would, Ve 
apprehend, lay open a great deal of the mystery which has at 
dinerent times baffled the world. 

But this has been accused as a utilitarian age, and the English 
nation as a matter-of-fact people. I-«et us, therefore, come at 
once to the question of Cui bono ? As journalists, whose office 
it is to represent “ the very age and body of the time, his form* 
and pressure,” we should ill fulfil ’our duty if we omitted this 
view of the subject,—‘especially after the declaration of Dn Potct, 
that “ the majority of the scientific world well knowk that the 
discovery of Mesnier is a truth worthy of the greatest interest, 
for .that it is destined to work the greatest cflanges in the systems 
of philosophy and medicine.” Nay more, that it is destined to 
“ ojierate a considerable modification of our morals, and a com¬ 
plete modification of our organization.” We should be wholly 
inexcusable, therefore, if we failed to trace these regenerative 
influences. 

Animal magnetism, then, has been extolled as a remedial, and 
also as a moral agent; under both which points of view we shall 
briefly consider it. The Mesmerists are pleased to expatiate on 
the newly acquired force and energy of the intelligential faculty 
during the somnambulic state. The soinrtambulist, say they, 
has a perfect view of the whole inWrior organization of the 
body, and perceives not only what is out ot order, but how 
that should be rectified—not sees only, but actually feefs the 
disordered state of another’s body; nay, so gre4t is the sympathy 
of persons brought into the magnetic rapporty that Ihould the 
magnetizer take snuff, the magnetizee will sneeze—should the 
former be deaf, or blind, the latter will pai'ticipate in these infir¬ 
mities. A clairvoyante* brought into rapport with any absent 
person by the will of the magnetizer, will be able absolutely to 
see through the former a thousand miles off, and tell not only 
what he is doing at the present moment, or v hat he has done in 
lime past, but what he will do for the future,*or what will be his 
fate hereafter. In the words of the Comte de Redern, “a dis¬ 
tinguished man of science,” cited by Du Potet— 

** He has a kind of sight, which may be called intenial, that of the 

VOL, IV.—NO. VII. 
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organization of his own body, of that of his ifiagnetizer, and of the 
persons with whom he is placed in relation; he perceives the different 
parts of them, but in succession only, and accoi^ing as he directs his 
attention to them; h^ distinguishes their structure, form, and colour. 
He experiences a painful reaction of the sufferings of the persons with 
whom lie is in relation ; he perceives their diseases, foresees their crisis, 
lias a perception of the suitable remedies, and not unfrequently of the 
medicinal properties of the substances presented to him." 

‘‘Magnetic persons,” M. Husson observes, “have a lucidity which 
gives them positive ideas of the nature of their diseases, of the manner 
in which persons put in relation witli them are affected, and of the mode 
of treatment employed in such cases ."—Medical Gazette., \\\. 464. 

Now as the tw'o primary difficulties in the practice of physic 
consist in the discernment of the true nature of the complaint, and 
the appropriate remedies, physicians, of course, will eagerly em- 
'brace this new auxiliary of the art. Dr, Elliotson, the Professor 
of Medicine at the London University, althougli he does not openly 
avouch his belief of these things, yet by the citation of examples 
of the rrtind's energizing during sleep, evidently leans to the 
following sentiment y)f Du Potet^s: viz. “ that individuals plunged 
into somnambulism have a particular mode of existence, srtjses 
peculiat; to that condition, a distinct inemory, and an intelligence 
more active than in the waking stale.” " We are told for example 
of the education of a German youth being conducted during his 
sleep—of a man who threshed out and winnow-ed his rye with l^^s 
eyes shut—of Dr. Haycock, Professor of Medicine at Oxford, who 
was famous for his hypnotic sermons—of an American lady who 
amazed all her friends by her nocturnal eloquence in the .same 
department—and of the Khubla Khan, a fragmental poem of 
Mr. Coleridge, which owed its birth to a long sleep. “ If,” says 
Dr. Elliotson, “this could occur in common sleep, why in disea-sed 
sleep might not cases like those recorded above occur ?” Finally,, 
a casg .is quoted from Dr. Abercrombie, sufficiently curious in 
itself, and w'e have no, doubt perfectlv genuine, but by no means 
bearing qp the present question. It was that of a poor girl, 
who looked after cattle at'a fanners, u;id slept in a room often 
occupied by an itinerant fiddler of great skill, and addicted to 
playing renued pieces at night, but nis performance was taken 
notice of by her only as a disagreeable noise. She fell ill, and 
was removed to the house of a benevolent lady, whose servant she 
became. Some yearns after this she had fits of sleep-waking, in 
which, after being ^two hours in bed, she became restless, and 
began to mutter, and, after uttering sounds precisely like the 
tuning of a violin, w'ould make a prelude, and then da^ off into 
elaborate pieces of music, most clearly and accurately, and with 
the most aelicate mofiulatidn. She sometimes stoDoed, made the 
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sound of UiiMng.her instriunoiit, and began exactly where she left 
off. Many other like things are recorded of the same person. But 
who that has examined the workings of his own mind will doubt 
that such examples are to be Referred to the imagination, or more 
frf*qnently to the faculty of memory ? the activity of which is , 
often preter-naturally excited by-.some trivial circumstance, 
more especially in dreams. Thus, under the influence of opium, 

“ the nimutest incidents of childhood, or forgotten scenes of later 
years, were revived. 1 could not be said to recollect them, for if 
I had been told of them waking, I should not have been able to 
acknowledge them as pare of my past experience ; but placed,* as 
they were, before me in dreams like intuition, and clothed in all 
their evanescent circumstances and accompanying feelings, Yrecofj- 
nized them instantaneously.” {Opium Eater, p. 161.) We have 
often thought that suqh conditions of the mind may not inaptly 
represent that more perfect and eidarged recollection of events 
which shall attend us in the great day of retribution. In conse¬ 
quence of the absence of external perceptions in sleep, the ideas 
and associations of the mind acquire an overpowering vividness, 
which leads us to mistake them for realities; while the abolition 
of judgment and volition permits the imagination to revel in its 
own creations under the simpje guidance of association. 

The instances of the faculties of judgment or volition being 
exercised, even in a partial degree, during sleep, are compara¬ 
tively rare occurrences. 

Among the more direct therapeutic advantages of Mesmerism 
we might adduce the case reported by Dr. Elliotson of ecstatic 
delirium, cured by this nutans at the North London Hospital; 
for it is in the various diseases of the nervous system, as Hysteria, 
Hypochondriacism, Mdancholia, &c., that-^this new agent is 
thought to be most efficacious. “ In such diseases,” observes 
M. i)u Potet, “ some unknown organs still retain sensibility; 
they serve as a lastentrenchrgent of life. It is into this retreat 
that the magnetic fluid would probably penetrate, to reanimate 
nature, and supply the stimulus required to awaken it, with more, 
certainty than ^any.toi‘ the known agents.” But as our space 
is limit^ we prefer dealing in the gross. M. Alfred Fillassier, 
in a thesis read before the faculty •<jf medicine, at Paris, on the 
30th of August, 1832, and since- republished, thus eloquently 
touche on this subject. This gentleman, be it observed, has 
written largely, and holds a principal rijnk in the magnetic 
school. 

“ Die absolute power which the magnetizer possesses over his passive 
patient, opens an extensive field of curative effects; for to the sornnam- 
buUst himself this magnetic sleep is not only m<Mt salutary, hut it qaaHfifs 
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him to discern his own and others'maladies and the cures which they re- 
({uire. But mure than this, your absolutism is such, that you have merely 
to will it and the rapt soul of your patient is instantly removed from all the 
noisome inHuenees of men and things. The diviner part of his nature be- 
conx's paramount, his hioral affections are in a state of cloudless serenity, 
* and the great light of majestic intellect rules over all. Is he cold, you 
warm him; Is he warm, you refresh him with cooling zephyrs. You 
gently breathe over all his {fains, and immediately they disappear (‘ vous 
spulHez sur toutes ses doulcurs, quelles qu'olles soient, et les doulcurs se 
dissipent’) you convert his tears into smiled, and his grief into joy ; is he 
absent from his mother, or distant from his country, you cause him to 
see them both, though you see them not yourself; is he affected with 
morbid symptoms, you chace them away ; you paralyse his sensibility, 
should he happen to have to submit to any painful operation; you 
transform water into any liquid which he may desire, or which you may 
judge useful for his case, and the wtdier thus transformed shall act as this 
liquid; you ^an even effect that it shall continue water, as far as 
regards his iuflamcd stomach and bowels, but as regards his blood and 
nnr\'ous system that it shall become bark. I have done more. 1 have 
presented a somnambulist with an empty gloss, from which she lias 
drank, and performed the ordinary movements of deglutition, -and her 
thirst has beem assuaged. With nothing I have satisfied her hunger, 
and with nothing I have- served splendid dinners (physicians will easily 
conceive the necessity of such experiments in certain cases).—What can 
w’e not do for a person over whom we have absolute |)ower?—Voila, 
certes, une medecine nouvelle, une raedecine d’homme a homme—une 
volonto ferme et morale, pleine de tendresse et de charite, dans un 
corps sain et vigoureux; voild, le plus grand modificateur de toutes les 
maladies en general." 

Voild the ravings of madness; for we would slake our reputa- 
lioii upon it, than any jury with the sense of four-year-old child- 
rt'n would liesitate not a moment to bring in a verdict of insanity'. 
At Grand Cairo, M. Fillassier mi"ht possibly be estemed a saint 
or a prophet, solely on account ofliis lunacy; but we cannot but 
marvel that such incoherencies should be listened to for a moment 
in any capital of modern Europe. Truly, if the senses are’ no 
.longer necessary for sight or hearing, but even the very appetites 
may be appeased with thin air, the poor, tlie m|imed, the halt^ 
and the blind, may reasonably rejoice in this new discovery, com¬ 
pared with which the philosopher’s stone or the grand elixir of 
' life are th^ merest baubles upon earth. . Dr. Elliotson has seri¬ 
ously assured us that his parrot was sweetly entranced in sleep 
by a few passes of the hand; and by Du Potet we are informed 
that the experiments of M. le Marquis de la Kochejacquelin 
were perfectly successful on horses. What folly, then, to reject 
so noble an instrument for perfectionmg the human race, and 
sithduing the ferocity of nature ! The Examiner Axas wittily 
observed— 
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For Cabinet Councils-'we ought to have Cabinet slumbers. 
Downing Street should be one great dormitory : the fat boy of the 
Pickwick ought to be at the head of affairs; and Minit^ters, instead of 
dining together, should sleep together; and (ddef clerks should paper 
them with despatches and documents, and then record their inspira¬ 
tions. Nor should the applications of animal magnetism stop here. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons ought forthwith to be in¬ 
structed in the art; and instead of crying * Order 1’ till he is hoarse, he 
should paw riotous members into slumbers, in which they would 
become superior beings—the most unlike possible to their w'aking 
selves. Indeed, the sleeping faculties being so infinitely higher than 
the waking, no member ought to be allowed to speak ex(:ept in ids 
sleep; and, in a very deep trance, "Mr. Benjandn D’Israeli himself 
might be safely heard, especially if ainiie rest of the House slept too.” 

Our readers have pyobably heard of the exploits of the reign¬ 
ing smnnamhule at Paris, who, for^he sum of ten francs, engages 

inform you of the full particulars of your complaint. She is 
the wife of a physician, and therefore quite naturally hands over 
her patients to her husbaiKl to cure, as soon as tier oracle is 
pronounced. Report sjiys that she took to this coui’se in conse¬ 
quence of having had revealed to her in her sleep a remedy, 
which rescued her dying son from the grave, although the 
maliciousness of the world persists in assigning a less disinterested 
motive. However this may be, it is remarkable tiiat most of 
tliis fraternity sooner or later come to the opinion that the 
public should pay for their amusement. Du Potet's admission 
fee is merely that for a common raree-show; but Mesrner’s ope¬ 
rations, in this as in every other particular, were on a far grander 
scale; a subscription considerably exceeding ten tliousand louis- 
d’ors (340,000 hvres) havingTbeen raised, in ordft-that he might 
, more effectually extend the knowledge of his art. 'i'his, however, 
scarcely comes up to the enormous cnarge recently made by Drs. 
Wollowski and his colleague, for a short altencfance on Lady 
Lincoln: verily these Dousterswivels are not so utterly lost to 
common-sense as we had supposed. TTie bump of acquisitive¬ 
ness must be extraordinarily developed. 

We have already admitted the possibility of a state of sleep, or 
more correctly of a state of stupor or trance, being produced by 
certain external operations. We have had the personal assurance 
of Mr. Mayo, that under such a condition the patient was insen¬ 
sible to a lancet which was plunged into her flesh. M. Oudet 
(a member of the French commission, whose report we have 
examined) extracted a tooth in this condition without producing 
any pain; and M. Jules Cloquet, another commissioner and 
justly celebrated surgeon, extirpated a cancerous breast from a 
lady under the same state. This last case is extremely curious. 
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For the two pi'eccding days before the operation, the patient, 
sixty-four years of age, and residing in the rue St. Denis, was 
repeatedly magnetixed by M. C'hupelain. 

“ On the day appointed for the operation, (4pril 12th, 1829) M. 
Cloquet, on his arrival, at half-past ten in the morning, found the 
patient dressed and seated in an armchair, in the attitude of a person in 
a tranquil natural sleej). She had returned, nearly an hour previously, 
from mass, which she was accustomed to attend at tiiat time. M. 
Chapelain had thrown her into a magnetic sleep after her return, and 
she spoke with much composure of the operation she was about to 
undergo. All the arrangements being made, she undressed herself, 
and seated herself in a chair (ttm«tepsbf the operation, wliieli was a 
very extensive and dangerous one, need not be described); during all 
this time the patient continut d oonversing tranquilly with the operator, 
and did not give the slightest indication of^ensihility; no motion of 
the limbs or of the features,-*no change in the respiration, or of the 
voice,—no emotion even in the pulse could be [)erceived. -'riie patiei^ 
never ceased to be in that state of automatic abandon and impassibility 
in which she had been lor some minutes before the operation.—The 
patient was put to bed, still in a sUite of soinnntnbulism, in which she 
was allowed to remain forty-eight hours. —Tlie dressings were removed 
on the following Tuesday (the 1 I th) ; tlie wound was cleansed and 
again dressed, the patient not testifying any sensibility or pain. After 
this dressing, M. Chapelain awakened the patient, whose somnambulic 
sleep had lasted two days. This lady did not appear to have any idea, 
any sentiment, of what had passed; but .on learning tliat she had been 
operated on, she was greatly agitated; which the inugnetixer put a stop 
to by immediately sending her to sleep .”—Medical Gazette, xxi. 421. 

We offer no comments on this case, nor pledge our belief one 
way or the other. It is possible Uiat she may have been in the 
state of stupor describea, or, like the Indian Fakirs, or even 
the Christian martyrs, that she may have surmounted the feeling 
of pain by an all-powerful determination of iiiiiid or an extasied 
state of the moral feelings. On the former supposition we can¬ 
not’ contemplate, witViout dread, the terrible purposes to which 
this peculiar state of existence may be abused. It is not many 
years since a young lady in Ireland was thrown into- a state 
of narcotism by a wretch, who perpetrated during that state a 
deliberate act of villany. • What has occurred may occur again. 
Indeed, w'e are pretty w^ell assured that such cases have recently 
occurred in .Germany, and that such was the nature of the causes 
which induced M. Mesmer, as before related, precipitately to 
quit Paris. 

It is a common observation that families and nations, and 
also thb doctrinaires of schools, are equally ambitious of a glo¬ 
rious descent. The proud of the earth are commonly content to 
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trace their'pedigrees from theGuelphs and Ghibellines—nations 
apotheosize their founders, and the assertors of new opinions 
father them on the philosophies of Greece or Home. Tlie Ibl- 
lowers of Mesrner, exempt, as they must be admitted to be, from 
most of the common habits of thought, are not exempt from this. 
To this source are referred most of the relations, concerning sybils, 
pythonesses, magicians, and sorcerers of ancient times. “ The 
school of Mesrner,” (which has the dignity of being divided 
intothree eras) says Du Potet, “ was founded on a system analo-' 
gous to that of Epicurus, as explained in the poem of Lucretius; 
that of the spiritualists, which has many partizans in France, 
•remin{ls us of the Platonic philosophy; the school of M. le 
Marquis de Puysegur, is founded on observation.” It’is w’on- 
derful to what lengths the enthusiasm of men will sometimes 
carry them. In 18^41, the French coininission assembled at 
Paris under M. Ilusson, were so deceived by the jugglery of 
two somnambulists as actually to authenticate their pretensions 
to future sight, and to assert that the predictions of these indi¬ 
viduals were accomplished to the very letter (leurs profusions se 
sont rOalhOes (tree uue ej'actitude remarqnahle.) We do not 
wonder, therefore, that individuals should, under the sanction of 
this public decision, have ascribed the prophecies of Holv Wiiir 
to the somnambulic vision ;*or that others, with still more auda¬ 
cious blasphemy, should have referred the miracles^of Moses and 
those of Jesus Chkist and his apostles to the same source; thus 
reproducing, as it were, in the very terms, the sceptic doubt of 
the ancient Jews, “He casteth ou’t devils through Beelzebub the 
chief of- the devils.” * 

M. Ji'oissac, in his Memoire sur le Mayneiisme Animal^ ad¬ 
dressed to the Royal Academy of Science^, has the lollowing 
passage: — 

« When Moses held up his hands, Israel prevailed; biit as soon as 

he let them fall, the Aniulekite had the advantage.Jesus Christ cast 

out devils and healed diseases by the imposition of hands, and to so 
high a degree did he posse~ss this marxpllous jmwer (viz. the magnetic), 
that it was enough if he but touchen the sick, or he them, that they 

should be whole.It happen^ tiiat when Jesus went into Nazareth 

hg performed only a few miracles on the sick. He was astonished at 
their incredulity, saying, ‘ !\’ut/us pfophetu in patria sud !' Faith, then, 
[according to this astute logician,-whose argunient in respect of mira¬ 
cles may be denominated the obbcarnm per oliHCi t iur^'] was one of the 
conditions of success, [so thinks Baron Du Potet,] w)i:ch leads us ia 
believe that Jesus Christ effected kh cures by maynetism T 

The decree of susceptibility of any. truth to useful applica¬ 
tions is always matter of uncertainty, but in respect of error, 
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we can have no doubt that its issues will be monstrous. Happily 
for this country the demands made by the relations of social life, 
on the exercise of common-sense, are of such frequency as to 
engender a salutarv habit of mind, which is equally a protection 
against the arts of^ imposture, the transcendentalism of mystics, 
and the insidious insinuations of-infidelity. In fact, the people 
of this island have no leisure for such unprofitable reveries, 
whicli, consequently, strikje no permanent root in the*soil. A 
few harmless individuals may amuse themselves with the exami¬ 
nation of their friends’ craniums; a few others may celebrate 
homujopathy, and divert themselves with infinitessimal prescrip¬ 
tions ; and some few more may go the length of swallowing 
Morrisonls pills, or of being rubbed by a St. John Long. But 
these are innocent diversions, while these who pursue them con¬ 
stitute but a minute fraction of the great* mass of the public— 
the froth and folly, as it were, of the multitude; who, if they 
occasionally smart for it, suffer only what they deserve, for 
neglecting the proper means of information. We need not say 
that such is ana such will be the fate of animal magnetism in 
this country. 


Aht. IX.—77#e Allocution of His Holiness Pope Gregory X/T, 
addressed to the Consistory at Rome, lO^A Dec. 1837. 

A n important evenj; has lately occurred, and whicli will have 
most serious consequences for all Gerinany, whose actual 
state is compromised by it ;~we allude to the act of violence 
exercised by the king of Prussia against one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished prelates of the German Episcopacy. We have endea¬ 
voured to obtain an accurate statement of the circumstances fi:om 
persons whose information is obta^ed near the scene of action, 
and on whose statements the fullest reliance may be placed. A 
knowledge of the facts whicli |R:eceded and brought on this event 
is indispensable, to form a correct and safe judgment on the con¬ 
duct of the prelate, and on tlie tyranny of the Prussian govern¬ 
ment, whose persecution, as our readers are aware,* has be^n 
exercised against tjie Catholics 9 f the Rhenish provinces ever 
since the occupation of that country. 

On the !29th of May, 1836, M. le Baron Clement Augustus 
de Droste Vischerin^, suffragan Bishop of Munster, took pos¬ 
session of the archiepiscopal se# of Cologne, in consequence of 
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the .election of the chapter, and the proclamation of the sovereign 
pontiff. At that time* two important affairs required his most 
anxious care, namely, the doctrines of the late professor Hermes, 
of Bonn, which liad been condemned by* a papal brief, and 
marriages between Catholics and Protestants. We will shortly 
describe the state of these two questions at that time. The arch- 
diocess of Cologne was become the focus of the philosophical 
opinions of Hermes, who for fifteen years had been pfofessor of 
dogmatic tlieology at the university of Bonn, and who had been 
protected both by the late archbishop, the Count de Spiegel, and 
by the Prussian government. His doctrines, which make the 
rational demonstration of the existence of God the sole founda¬ 
tion of faith, and which assert that, without the foregoing de¬ 
monstration, there can be no true faith, had been examined and 
condemned at Rome,* by a papal brief, dated the 26th of Sept. 
1835, which did not ^pear till six months after the death of the 
Count de Spiegel. The Prussian government, who justly con¬ 
sidered these doctrines as an ap|>roximation to Protestantism, 
tried to suppress the brief, and did not allow anv of the public 
papers to circulate it. Nevertheless, it was inserted in the German 
papers printed out of the Prussian dominions. Very soon a 
difference of opinion manifested itself between the clergy in the 
• four diocessesof the Rhenish provinces, and those of Westphalia, 
where the doctrine of Hermes had been widely Spread. Whilst 
the larger part of the clergy submitted to the decision of the papal 
see, others declared that the brief was not binding on them, as 
it had not been published according to the forms required by the 
law of Prussia, namely, with the approbation of the king. The 
Catholic professors of theology at the university of Bonn,“who, 
with the single exception of M. Klee, were all partisans of the 
Hermesian doctrine, continued to teach it; and Mr. Kusgen, 
administrator of the diocess of Cologne, in a circular dated the 
29th of October, 1835, forbade the mer^nrof that diocess to speak 
either for or against the condemned doctrine. Thus was the 
decision of Rome held in contempt, and hel’etical opinions con¬ 
tinued to form the basis of instruction in Catholic theology. 
There can be no doubt, we think, that it was the duty of the 
new archbishop, to apply a pronipt remedy to this evil, and to 
re-establish the Catholic doctrine in gll its purity. Accordingly, 
one of his first acts was to refuse his approbation to all the courses 
of theology at the university of Bonn, excepting those of M. 
Klee; to forbid the students of theolo^ to’attend those courses; 
and to prohibit the professors in his ^ief seminaiy, all Jealous 
advocates of Hermesianism, and whom he could not send away 
without tlie consent of government, from contitiuing to lecture. 
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Thctpe measures, taken b^ tbe archbishop to maintain the purity 
of the Catholic dogmas, formed, at a later period, one of the chief 
heads of accusation against him by the government. At the same 
time, he made all the priests of his diocess sign eighteen pro-’ 
positions relative tb the principal points in which the doctrines of 
llenncs are opposed to the Catholic religion. The eighteenth 

n iosition exacted besides from each priest an entire submission 
le archbishop, and in the last appeal, to the sovereign pontiff, 
in all matters concerning doctrine and discipline. 

Hut the question oimixed marriages still more momentous, 
being one in which the most sacred rights of the Church had been 
trampled upon by the Prussian government. Hy an ancient 
custom, introduced into Germany, as an especial dispensation 
from the severity of the canon law, on account of the great inter- 
inixture of Catholics and Protestants in*the same provinces, 
marriages concluded between Catholics and non-Catholics were 
solemnly blessed by the Catholic priests, provided that both'par- 
tios promised to educate all the.children in the Catholic religion. 
Hut in every case where this promise was refused by either party, 
the nuptial benediction was withheld by the C^atholic priest. 
After the occupation of the Rhenish provinces and of Westphalia 
by Prussia, the number of mixed marriages increased consider¬ 
ably, on •account bf the number ''employes and Protestant, 
ollicers sent annually by government into these countries. The 
king of Prussia, whose proselyting tendency is well known, in¬ 
tended, by taking advantage of this circumstance, to Protestantize 
all tlie Catholic provinces of his monarchy. Hut he met with a 
strong opposition from the Catholic clergy, who refused to obey 
the orders transmitted to them, by the cabinet of Berlin, to bless 
all mixed marriages, without exacting any previous promise as to 
the religion of the children. Government tluMi addressed itself 
to Rome, and negociated during many years with the Holy See, 
in order to obtain a decision ’favourable to their projects. Pope 
Pius VUI published a brief, dated the 25th of March, 1830, 
which he addressed to the four bishops of Cologne, of Treves, of 
Paderbbrn, and of Munster, wherein he regulated the conduct 
which the Catholic clergy were thenceforward to observe on the 
occasion of mixed marriages. Still maintaining the established 
custom of Germany, the sovereign pontiff permitted Catholic 

f iriests to he present at mixed marriages, but w'ith a positive pro- 
libition to exercise anjr priestly function in case both parties re¬ 
fused to promise to bring up their future children as members of 
the Catholic Church. This being passively present was to vali¬ 
date the marriage, which might also be inscribed in the ordinary 
registers by the Catholic priest. The brief of Pope Pius VIII 
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was accompanied by an instruction from Cardinal Albani, 
dated the 27th of March, 1830, and addressed to the same four 
prelates. -In this instruction the Cardinal recites, that the 
sovereign pontiff* laid been greatly afflicted l)y a law of Prussia, 
published in 1825, which enacted, that all children to be born of 
a mixed marriage, should be brought up in the religion of the 
father, or, at least, in the religion he chose;* and which, more¬ 
over, forbade priests to exact any promise from persons contract¬ 
ing such marriage, concerning the religious education of their 
future children. To this instruction it was added, that his holi¬ 
ness did not mean by his brief either to authorize or to approve 
of mixed marriages, and tiiat the lenity he thought right to ex¬ 
ercise in this matter, was only intended to meet the ease of a 
lukewarm Catholic,* who might otherwise be tempted to abandon 
his religion, ii^ orddi* to contract a marriage with a person of 
another faith. 

The Cabinet of Berlin, which had thus failed in its attempts 
to introduce a total change in the discipline of the Church, did 
not publish either the brief or the instruction. This last became 
known to the public only in the year. 1837, whilst the brief 
remained for four years in the portfolio of the minister at Berlin. 
Every species of artifice and constraint was used to overcome 
the opposition of the Catholic clergy on the question of iihxed 
marriages, por example, the government proclaimed, in the 
orders of the day addressed to the army, that all promises made 
by Protestant soldiers, who had married Catholic women, to 
have their cliildrcn brought up in the Catholic faith, were to be 
considered as null and void.]- 

However, as these measures did not tajee effect, owing to the 
good sense and right feeling of the German people, the govern¬ 
ment tried to give another turn to the affair. The charge- 
d’aftaires to the Holy See, M. Bunsen, was recalled from Rome 
at the beginning of the year 1834, and directed to negociate with 
the late Archbishop, loi this purpose, a secret conference took 
place at Coblentz, between the Archbishop de Spiegel, and his 
secretary Miinchexi, who took a very active part, on one side, and 
M. Bunsen on the other. Tjie principal result of this conference. 


• This law was much mor« advantageous to the Protestants, as amongst twenty 
inixed marriages, there was only about one in which the husband was Catholic; au«l 
this is accounted for by the great number of Protcstkiit einpb»yes and officers, who, 
for the most part, \.ere young unmarried men, sent by,governineut into the CaiboUo 
provinces, where Catholics were excluded from almost ^1 employments,—(See Dub. 
Rev. ut supra.) 

f Tilts declaration was repeated in an order of the day, dated 26lh November 
1830, addsessed by M. Muffling, Geiicral-in Chief of the 7Ui div isioii of the army, 
to M. the Coramandanl of the fortress oPWesel. 
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wa8 an instruction explanatory of the brief of Pius VIII, by 
which instruction the most important points of this brief were 
abro<^ated. It was then that this briel, for the first* time, be¬ 
came public, notwithstanding tlie prohibition of the government 
and the Archbishop of Cologne. The Archbishop’s instruction 
contained eighteen articles, and served as the basis of a conven¬ 
tion which was concluded between the government of Prussia 
and the Archbishop ,of Cologne at Berlin, dated the 19th of 
Jurje 1834, This convention, which weis divided into fifteen 


articles, was to be the rule of conduct for the Catholic clergy in 
future, in regard to mixed marriages. The following are its 
four principal articles:— 

1st. The passive presence of the Catholic priest at a mixed 
marriage, which was allowed by the brief of Pius VIII, being 
for certain reasons too odious, is to be restrained^to the cases in 


which Catholic parties should enter into such marriages with an 
open and formal contempt of their religion; in all other cases, 
the active and officiating presence of the Catholic priest, and his 
solemn benediction, are indispensable. 

2ndly, In the preliminary questions before the marriage, the 
Catholic priest shall not ask in what religion the future children 
are to be brought up, as this point is to remain untouched, as 
well in the publication of the banns, as in the benediction itself. 

3rdly, In the sacramental confession, the priest is forbidden 
to oblige the Catholic party to educate his children in his own 
religion, or to refuse him absolution in case of his refusal to 
enter into such obligation. 

4thly, The churching of Catholic women is not, in any case, 
to be refused. 


This agreement was addressed to, and received by, the three 
suffragans of Cologne, the Bishops of Munst'^r, of Treves, and 
of Paderborn ; and an instruction, based on these four articles, 
was sent to the vicars-general of the four diocesses, to serve them 


as a rule in all cases relating to mixed marriages. ■ Thus was the 
Church betrayed, and arrangements were introduced into the 
four diocesses which were in direct opposition to the brief of 


Pius VIII and the instructions of Cardinal Albani, which last, 
it will be recollected, were still unpublished* The government 
was so well aware of the nullity of all these acts in regard to the 
canonical law, as well as of the perfidy which it had employed 
to deceive the clergy, that it was recommended to the bishops 
and vicars-general notYo publish this convention; but whenever 
a priest applied for an instruction, to furnish him with one in 
conformity with these four articles. Neither the clprgy in 
general, nor the Catholic laity, had any official knowledge of all 
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this affair, until the measures taken by the government against 
the new Archbishop tore off the veil. 

'I'hings were in this state when the Archbishop, Count Spiegel, 
died. The government, by what may well^ be called an inter¬ 
position of divine providence, cast its eyes on the Baron Clement 
Augustus de Droste Vischering, Bishop of Calamatta, and 
bfbther of the Bishop of Munster. Having been administrator 
of the diocess of Munster until the concordat of 1821, concluded 
between Pius VII and the King of Prussia, the Baron de Droste 
had afterwards lived in retirement; and, completely occupied 
with works of charity, was far from seeking any ecoiesiostical 
dignity. But as he was known for the firmness of his character, 
and the energy with which he had supported the rights of the 
Church during his administration of the diocess of Munster, the 
government of PrusstA, v^ho did not dare to ask his adhesion to 
tlie convention relative to mixed marriages, made use of an 
artifice to tie his hands before they proposed him as a candidate 
for the see of Cologne. The Baron of Altenstein, minister of 
religion and of public instruction, had recourse to the interpo¬ 
sition of M. Schmulling, canon of the chapter of Munster. The 
following passage oCciirs in a letter from M. Altenstein to M. 
Schmulling, dated the 28th August 1835, relative to, mixed 
marriage's: — 

“ One tiling which still gives me anxiety, is the manner in which 
Mgr. the Bishop of Calamatta will consider the question of mixed 
marriages, and whetlier he is disposed, should he become acting bishop 
of one of the four dioces.ses, to co-operate frankly in the execution of 
a convention made the 19th of June last year, conformably to a brirf 
of Pope Pius VIII, dated 26th of March 1830, and entered into be¬ 
tween Von Bunsen, tlie royal confidential counsellor of legation and 
ambassador at the court of Rome, delegated" for this purpose by his 
Majesty the King, on the one part, and on the other by the late Arch¬ 
bishop de Spiegel, and to which the BUliops of Tr^ves, Munster, and 
Paderborn, have already acceded, and which has been approved by 
his Majesty, and put into execution in thase said diocesses, so that 
for the future this affair may be considered as definitively arranged. 
I am willing to suppose, then, that the Bishop of Calamatta, if he be¬ 
came administrator of one of the four diocesses, would not only not 
attack and overthrow the agreement of the 19th of June, but, on the 
contrar^, would study to maintain, and would be ready and careful to 
apply it in a spirit of conciliation.” 

The Canon Schmulling had an interview with Monsiugneur 
de Droste, to whom he cOmmunidated the .contents of the minis>.- 
ter’s letter. It would ap|)ear that M. Schmulling was desirous 
of having a writUMi document which he could communicate to 
the minister ,* and accordingly, Monseigneur de Droste wrote him 
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a letter, dated 5th September 1835, in which the following 
passage occurs relative to mixed marriages:— 

“ As to the subject of mixed marriages, I have long wished that 
some means might be found to smooth the great dithculties of that 
question. I ronsequenlly learn with pleasure that my wishes hare been _ 
realized; and I beg you, .sir, to have the gomlness to assure his 
excellency the Minister, that I Avill take caie to maintain the convdh- 
tion made and put into execution in the four vicariates, in conformity 
with the brief of Pope Pius VI U; and to adfl, that ‘even if I had the 
opportunity, I should forbear to attack it, or to overthrow it, and that 
I would enforce it in the spirit of love and peace.” 

These two letters, from which we have cited the most impor¬ 
tant passages, have been published by the Prussian government 
as a proof of the culpa,bility of the Archbishop, inasmuch as 
after promising to observe the convention concluded between 
the King and his predecessor the Archbishop de S^wegel, he had 
forfeited his plighted word, and had acted in violation of his 
promise. But an attentive examination of the letter of the 
Archbishop, will point out two circumstances which entirely 
justify the prelate. In the first place, it is clear that he was 
ignorant of the contents of the convention referred to, and that 
he then heard it for the first time. “ I conseanently learn with 
pleasure,'* writes the prelate, “ that tny wislies (relative ,to a 
definitive arrangement on the subject of mixed marriages) are 
realisedand in the next place, he declares that he will main¬ 
tain the eonvention, which ne believes is ^^made and executed 
in conformity with the brief qf Pope Pius VI11'* Assuredly 
M. de Droste may be excused for not doubting of the conformity 
of the brief of the Pope with a convention which had been 
adopted by four Catholic bishops, — a confornjity which the 
minister asserts in his own letter addressed to the Canon Schmul- 
ling. And even siippo.sing he had had any doubts on the subject, 
that was not the moment to express them, for as yet no direct 
offer had been made him on the part of the Prussian minister. 

Direct negociations soon began ; and the minister Altenslein 
addressed a letter to M. de Droste, which the government has 
taken care not to publish, because there was no mention made 
in it of the Convention of Berlin, as the Archbishop positively 
asserts in his last letter to M. Altenstein,—a letter which #e shall 
presently give at full length. 

“ I have the honour to observe to you,” writes the Prelate, “ that in 
the declaration which I transmitted to your-Excellency before my elec¬ 
tion, there was no mention made of the instruction addressed to the 
vicars-general, and that because your Excellency had not spoken on 
the subject in your letter to me." , 
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Why, we ask, did not the minister who accuses the Arch¬ 
bishop of having violated his pliglited \ 50 rd, give an official con¬ 
tradiction to the Archbishop’s assertion, by publisliin" the letter 
which the Prelate wrote him before his election ? From these 
facts, we submit, that it is clear that M. de Droste has not in 
any way forfeited his word. 

Let us come back to actions, and let us see what has been the 
conduct of Monseigneur de Droste, relative to mixed marriages, 
since his translation to the Archiepiscopal See of Cologne. 

In his pastoral letter to the clergy of his diocess, aated 29th 
May 1836, lie desired that thenceforward all documents concern¬ 
ing" his archbisliopric should be transmitted direct to himself. 
Above all, he turned his particular attention to the subject of 
mixed marriages, and having been made acquainted with the 
Convention of Herljn, as well as the instruction which was 
addressed after that Convention to the vicars-general, he tried 
as much as possible to repair the evil which had resulted from 
the weakness of his predecessor. In a letter to a friend, dated 
13th of May 1837, he himself traced his line of conduct in the 
following manner:— 

“ I regulate myself on the subject of mixed marriages, in the first 
flaccy according to the brief of Pope Pious VIII; in the second place, 
on the treaty, concluded at Berlin, between the late Archbishop dd 
Spiegel, and the Counsellor of Legation, Mr. Bunsen, and confirmed 
by the King, as far as that treaty can be n;couciled with the brief; and 
in the third place, and on the same condition, on an instruction com¬ 
piled by an Hermesian, and published by the same Archbishop, bat 
solely with reference to the churching of women. This then is my 
manner of proceeding: after thrice publishing the banns, if there be no 
opposition, and provided that both husband w^d wife proiAise that all 
their future children shall he baptized and brought up in the Catholic 
religion, the marriage is celebrated according to the Catholic rites; if 
the parties will not make this doable promise, then the passive presence 
is permitted as the brl*'f allows. As to the churching of women, as it 
might be taken for a previous approbation, it is to be refused unless 
the children are baptized and brought up in the Catholic religion.” 

This last decision of the Archbisbop’s was contrary to the 
fourth article of the treaty of Berlin, and as M. de Bodel- 
schroingh, Governor of the Rhenis]^ Provinces, laid great stress 
on the execution of this article, the Archbishop believed it better 
to accede to it, but in such a way as to ju'utralize its ill effects 
as far as possible. The following are the orders which he issued 
on this point, in an instruction dated 25th December 1836, arid 
address^ to the Dean of Aix la Chapelle:— 

“ A Catholic priest is permitted to bless a Catholic woman at 
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churehing, though married to a Protestant, and causing all her children 
to be baptized and brou^t up m the Protestant faith, excepting in 
those cases where a blessing would be Withheld, even in a marriage 
altogether Catholic. Nevertheless, the curate or vicar perfonuing such 
churching, shall dechrre to the Catholic woman, with q, loud and clear 
voice, and immediately before the beginning of those prayers appointed 
for the ceremony, that the blessing which she is going to receive, ought 
in no ways to authorize her to believe that the Church approves her 
mdrriage, but that these prayers arc offered up by the Church for the 
salvation o f her soul." 

A tolerant and conciliatory spirit animated all the acts of the 
venerable Prelate, who gave way to all demands, Imwever unjust 
or arbitrary, in as far as lie could reconcile them with the duties 
of his charge. The following circular addressed to all the Deans 
of his diocess, dated 19th December 1837, is a palpable proof 
of what we have asserted:— • 

At the request of the President-in-Chief of the Rhenish Provinces, 
wo, by these presents, " do desire the deans of tlie cities and rural deans 
to command the priests of their deaneries, not to permit any strange, 
and more especially Belgian priests, the exercise of any ecclesiastical 
function whatsoever.” 

tfere we have a very great concession, and in an affair in 
which, according to the concordat of 1821, the government had 
no right whatever to interfere. “ I infinitely desire,” writes the 
prelate to one of his friendfe, “ to avoid beginning ^ warfare 
with the government, as long as any justifiable way of escaping 
it is left me.” ’ 

All tliese concessions dki not satisfy the Prussian Government, 
who required from the Prelate the execution of the treaty of 
Berlin, and who tried'all means of persuasion in the first place 
to oveicotfte his resistance. The followers of the Hermesian 
doctrine were not all inclined to submit to the brief which con¬ 
demned the opinions of their master. Two leaders of the party, 
viz. Professors Braun and Eivenich, were gone to Rome to 
obtain the-revocatioii of the brief ; tlie other professors of Bonn 
contifiiied in x)pen opposition to tlie Archbishop, and several 
pamphlets w’ere pubUshed accusing him of ignorance and par- 
.’'tjality."“ Government^ who liad not taken any active measures 
against this faction, now j-esojved to profit by it.—The Count of 
Stolberg Wernigerode was sent to Cologne, in order to try and 
comproihise matters w’ith the Archbishop. Government de¬ 
clared them|elves^ wiHihg to abandon the Hermesians, and to 
force, tlu?m to obey the Archbishop, .pi>3vided he on his part 
vt’ould cause the trbaty of Berlin relative to mixed marriages to 
be executed in his diocess. Mgr. de Droste did not hesitate, one 
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moment; he m^ted these proposals, and ^in declared that he 
wofuld &^y conform \p the tre^rof i^rlin in as fares it accorded 
with ^ brief of Pius the Villth.-—He added that atto<^her 
Bti|hO|^^the late Bishop of Treves, Mgr. de^Hommer) hftd given 
the SIM etxample of being obliged to retracl; on his death>bed 
what be had done on tills subject during his life and that as 
for himself^ he ivisbed to die in p^ce/ and not to have My such 
sublet of repentance. . * < 

The Cabinet of Beifin being, at last fully convinced that the 
firmness of the Archbishop was immoveable, resolved to employ 
force In order to attain its ends. But before executing the pro¬ 
jected measures, it necessary to be secure of the co<operatio^ * 
of the Metropolitan* Chapter of Cologne. 'JTiis body, two-thirds 
of which were followers of Hermes, was gained over by M. 
Bruggeman, himself, a Catholi^ but one who had already at 
different times betrayed the ipwrests of the Catholic Church 
whilst charged with the direction of religious affairs in the 
Rhenish provinces as Government Counsellor at Coblentz. M. 
Bruggeman having thus prepared matters for the Ministry, went 
to Berlin, from whence he brought back the order to arrest the 
Archbishop. Means were tried once more to shake the deter¬ 
mination of the prelate, and M. Altenstein, minister of religion 
and public* instruction, wrote a letter to the Archbishop, dated 
24tli October, 1887, of which we wi)l give tlie principal passages. 

you delay promising that for the future tlie treaty of Berlin 
shall be executed, Government will not fail to take steps the immediate 
consequence of which will be to prevent you from exercising any of your 
episcopal functions. You may be forgiven the scruples of conscience 
you have entertained; but these scruj^ are not a sufficient motiVe for 
your dispensing with the obedience you owe V the laws of the statOh 
His Mt^ty has, however, condesceiided to allow you to give up the 
advunb^atioo of the dioeess, and if Uiie^ proposal is accepted, nO 
enquiry be made in reg^d tOHthe past.'* 

. Artffibislu^ who received this letter the ffdst df Oetdb^^ 
answered it the aaine day in the following^ words. 


" I hare the honour, in ans^r to the letter addressed me by your 
Bxo^leDey, and dated the 2l4tliw October, to slate that I am not con- 
sciQUa 4>f huving g^n oecaskm^o believe that I was myself awf^ of 
the isi^prcpnmy m several oC flops I have taken in fo thi 

(hactruie of Hermes. Jn tlio wbe|a of ^ que^ltipn, as if' 

relates sol^ to doccrine» he^llj^B bot^y.ib. sjuritdilimatteiu, U||?^ * 


* Tbs following paasBgs it 
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which the Church alone is entitiled to decide. In regard to fidxed 
raarriaget, X declare once more, and atiU in conformit^r to the writira 
dediaration which I had the honour to transmit to jrour ExcelLency 
before my’ election, in an oflicial and confidential correspondence, 
in regara to mired marriages^ I would act according to the Brief of 
Pope Pins the VJIIth, and according to the Instruction addressed by the 
Bishops to the Vicars-general; that I would by as muck as possible to 
make the Instruction accord with the Brief, but that in all cases where 
that was not possible, the Brief mugt be the sole rule for my conduct. 
1 have, however, the honouiAo observe to you, that in the declaration 
Vhich I transmitted to your Excellency before my election, there was 
no mention made of the instruction addressed to the vicars^general, and 
dhai yout Excellency had not alluded to it in your letter^I 

add, moreover, that this declaration is not the result of scruples of 
conscience, but is based on the full conviction that it cannot be allow¬ 
able for any bishop to adopt a different decision from that which I 
have come to. Finally, I find ifiyself obliged to demand liberty of 
conscience, and the free exercise of spiritual power, confided to me by 
the Church that I might defend her rights. I beg to observe also, that 
the duty I owe to the diocess committed to my care, as well as towards 
the wliole Church, will not permit me to cease from my functions, nor 
to ^vd up my charge. In all temporal things, I shall obey His 
Miayesty the King, as it becomes a faithful subject to do. 

(Signed) Clempnt Auguste, 

" Colognef Slst Oct. 18S7. “ Archbishop of Coloynp!* 

The*'Archbishop communicated these two letters to his Chi^ter 
and the priests of Cologne, and to all the clergy of his dioce$s, 
tjfho unanimously expressed their sympathy with hint: the 
Chapter alone, corrupted as we have seen by government, 
received this communication with indifference, and did not 
approve the conduct of the prelate. The minister having received 
the Archbishop’s firm as well as dignified lettri, gave orders for 
the execution of violent measures. M. de Bodekehioiugh left 
Coblentz for Cofogne, where all thu garrison were under arms, 
and where 8tr<in|c patrols were on dutjr for several days. These 
military preparations were mo doubt intended to intimidate the 
prelate, and to oblige him at last to give way. On the ^th of 
November, M. d'Arnim, president of the p^vemm^t of Aix-da- 
.C^pelle^ carried to the Archbishop the ultimatum of the king— 
either immediately to retract his decision, or to be sent mto 
captivity. The Arcbbislu^ ^edar^ that he could not 

dter his conddet in regard to marriages; and M. d’Amiro 

left him, and made, way for the employment d brute force. 
Towards the evening the square before the arebieniscopel palace 
was occupied hf the mU^ry; and the prdate ana bis secretary, 
M. Mtckelis, were ai^ JSd conveyed to Minden$ a fortress 
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situated at the eittremity of Westphalia. On the next day a pro- 
was issued in Cologne and in all the other towns or Uie 
Hhenish (m>vinces, and of Vl^stphalia, dated the 15th of Novem¬ 
ber, 18S7, and signed by three ministers. JNi this document the 
Archbishop is accused “ of havingarrogated to himself an arbitrary' 
power, of having trampled under foot the laws of the country, 
and of having set at naught the king’s antlrority, and produced 
disturbance where there had formerly existed the most perfect 
tranquillity.” He was besides accus^ of having taken steps “ to 
excite the minds of men,” and it was added “ that the Sovereign 
Pontiff liod been completely infonnqd of the whole affair.” As 
to tliese accusations against the Archbishop neither prooft nor 
facts were brought forward in support of tlicni, and the last asser¬ 
tion is formally denied by the Pope himselfi in the allocution 
whicli he pronounced on the 10th of December. The Chapter 
did not hesitate to undertake the administration of the dioccss; 
and in its circular, dated the 21st of November, it appears to 
sanction the motives wliich had ibduced the government tb 
banish the Archbishop from his diocess. They received, moreover, 
without daring to make the slightest protestation, the act of 
accusation, sent to them by the minister Altenstain, and which 
was dated the 15th of November. In this document the minister 
accuses the Archbishop: 1st. For liis energetic conduct towards 
the partisans of the Hermcsiaii doctrines, and more especially 
towards the Professors of Bonn, and of his chief i^eniinary; 
2ndly. For the publication and the execution of a dogmatical 
briel^ which had not received the royal sanction; Srdly. For the 
steps he had taken to assure himself of the drthodoky and 
obedience of-the priests in his dioccss, by making them sign the 
eighteen propositions; and 4thW. For 'the violation of his 
pledged word upon the subject of mixed marriages, in which he 
had even exceeaed the intentions of the brief of Pius VIII,” We 
need not refute these accusations, which are either fhlse or 
ridiculous. Our readers are able to appreciate them at their just 
worth. **' 

llie dissatisfaction caused by the arrest of Mgr. the Arch¬ 
bishop increased greatly in Rhenish provinces, and in West- 
pbaliOk All claimed for the illustrious captive the common figfit* 
granted to-^be meane&t criminal, viz. the freedom of defence; 
and it was demanded on all sick^ that he should be brought 
before the tribunals face to face with bis accusers. The Cabinet 
of Berlin felt the Weight of petitions;.and, in order to pal^ 
liate their injustice,' they published ip .the official Cfazette pf 
Berlin •*that the AndibiBiiop was prisoner, since itdfj 
peqded on himself to*leave the fbrtr^^ l^inden, and to go 

. t. n O 
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wliitlAer he would, on the single condition of giving his word of 
honour not to exercise any episcopal f unction. But the Arch¬ 
bishop could not make this promise, without acknowledging the 
right whidli the goljjernnient assumed to itself, of dismissing a 
CStlioIic prelate, which right belongs exclusively to the Sov^ 
reign Pontiff, as head of the hierarchy. To him, as to his 
yu&e, the Archbishop hod confided his cause with confidence, 
and his decision all Catholics were looking for with impatience. 
Government itself had so repeatedly declared that the court of 
Rome had been informed of all that had passed in this transac¬ 
tion, that it had succeeded in deceiving a party even of the 
Catholics in Germany. But the Sovereign Pontiff, who watches 
with so much tender solicitude over the interests' of the Church, 
himself unveiled the perfidious falsehoods of the Cabinet of 
Berlin, in the allocution which he pronounced to the secret Con¬ 
sistory _ of caitiinals, and which he communicated to all the 
powers of Europe. Our readers are doubtless acquainted with 
this important document,* which has displayed in their true 
light the persecutions of the Prussian Government towards its 
Catholic subjects, constituting as they do more than a third of 
the population of the kingimm, and the generous devotion of 
the Archbishop of Cologne, a faithful confessor of the nineteenth 
century. 

“ Venerable Brethren, —Placed in a position where it is not 
sUffioient to deplore evil, we are overwhelmed with sadness by .the 
melancholy state of the affairs of the Catholic Church. Whilst apply¬ 
ing oUr thoughts to the remedy of these plagues of Israel, according 
to the power received l>y us from God, a new cause of grief has started 
up, and from a quarter, too, where it was least expected. You are not 
ignorant of this, nor of the caufe that brings us together this day. It 
is no obscure event, learned by private accounts; it has been, on the 
contrary, officially communicated. We complaii: of the grave injury 
coinmit/ted againstr the venerable Archbishop of Colome, who has been 
.*^deprived of bis pastoral jurisdiction by order ol[ the King, been driven 
from Ids seat by the force of arms, and sent out of his diocess. S^h 
is the calamity which has fallen upon this prelate, however anxious he 
has be^ to render to Csesar the things which be Csesar's, though not 
ah the sane time forgetting his duty in preserving the doctrine and 
\4iiscipline. of the Church* Me sought to observe no other rule in the 
:Jiiatter of mixed marriagto than Umt contained in the apostolical let¬ 
ters addressed to the fmaiates of Western Prussia by Pius Yfll, our 
predec^or, 6f haiqiy ukemory, bearing date the ^5th of March, lfi30. 
And yet in those letters the Holy See carried indulgence to foe ex¬ 
treme limit. You are' not jgnprant that our predecessor was brought 

; * We » tmoalstiol^^Utls jhieameafj sppenrsd in the Engliah 

pspers, and Whteh wc bdi|g|whs correct. - En* ^ \ 
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to the«e concessions with regret; and solely from the necessity of saving 
the Catholic clergy of those countries from the too certain evils with 
which they were menaced. Who would have foreseen that this pon¬ 
tifical declaration, indulgent as it was, and assmited to by the King's 
Envoy at Rome, would be executetl in a manner to overthrow the 
inflexible principles of the Catholic Church, and contrary to the inten¬ 
tion of the Holy See? Yet this very thing, impossible to imagine or 
believe, and to suspect which would have been a crime, has been done 
by the artful influence of the secular power No sooner had wc been 
warned of this, than we sent remonstrances, decia* ing that our apos¬ 
tolical mission obliged us to tell the faithful not to consider a rule to 
proceed from the Holy See which it held in horror. We received for 
answer that our complaints were w'itliout foundation, and at the same 
time came a letter from a bishop of Liege, who at the point of deaUi, 
and about to render an account before the Supreme Judge, declared 
that the instruction addressed to the bishops, and subscribed by them 
at the instigation of the civil govcrlhnent, would bt' the occasion of 
great evils, and would infringe the holy canons. Enlightened by the 
divine intelligence, he acknowledged his error, aud of his own accord 
retracted his adhesion. Immediately we sent this to the King, and 
stated how we disapproved of the interpretation put upon the letters 
of our predecessor, which, though accepted by the bishops, were 
entirely opposed to the principles and laws of the Church. You may 
thus see, venerable brethren, that we have neglected nothing in this 
affair. Nevertheless, we say it with feelings of the most profound 
horror, whilst we were waiting the answer to our remonstrance, it was 
signified to the Archbishop of Cologne that he must conform himself 
to the interpretation of the late Pope’s letter concerning mixed mar¬ 
riages, of which we disapproved; or, if he refused, that he must aban¬ 
don his pastoral functions. If he resisted, a decree of the government 
would interdict him from his episcopal jiHrii|diction. The Archbishop 
resisting, in accordance with his duty, those menaces were fulfilled. 
And mark the conduct observed towards us: the Prussian charge- 
daffairez warned us of the event as about to thke place on the first of 
the following month, whilst it was, in reality, perpetrated ten days 
sooner. In this occurrence, venerable brethren, we owe to God, the 
Church, and ourselves, to raise our apostolic voice against this viola¬ 
tion of ecclesiastical liberty, this usurpation of a sacred jurisdiction, 
this outrage against the Hofy See- Let us not either forget to give to 
a prelate endowed with so nmny virtue the praise due for his devotion 
to the cause of religion and to hi« many sacrifices. Since the occasion 
offers, we publicly and solemnly declare that we entirely disapprove of 
the practice which prevails in the kingdom of Prussia, contrary to ^e 
declaration of our predecessor, respecting niked marriages.” 
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Art. X .—Speech of the Earl of Mttlgrave in the House of 
Lord,% on Monday^ the Tlth of November’, 1837, on the Motion 
of the Earl of Roden for certain Papers referring to the 
^tate of Ireland. *Ridgway. 

I F we could discover any real ground for believing that the 
policy of the Irish Government was designed *to disturb 
our Protestant fellow countrymen, in the exercise of their reli¬ 
gious worship, or to deprive them of any right or safeguard, 
which legitimately belongs to them, we should be the first to 
condemn and decry it. For such policy were tyrannous and 
partial, contrary to the sacred rights ol conscience—for which 
we have ourselves too long and too painfully contended, not to 
be deeply sensible of their value, and at variance witli every 
principle which,'as Christians and free citizens, we have been 
taught to revere. Above all, it would be utterly inconsistent 
witn the noble integrity and justice which have rendered that 
government a blessing and protection to all denominations of 
her Majesty’s Irish subjects. 

We are bound to suppose that there are persons who, un¬ 
affectedly, believe in the evil tendencies imputed to a liberal 
system of government, having their minds filled with certain 
blind apprehensions of danger to the creed and the persons of 
Protestants, from the adoption of equal laws, or even a fair and 
irrespective administration of such laws as are in force. These, 
however, constitute but a poor and paltry minority of the num¬ 
bers who join in the cant, and deplore the “ heavy blow to Pro¬ 
testantism,” which they profess to dread from the arm of British 
justice. To far the greater portion of this class, we cannot 
allow the respectable excuse of honest ignorance. Their con¬ 
duct is too plainly marked by all tlie tokens of aelfishness and 
faction to justify so charitable an interpretation. The means to 
which they have recoui*se for diffusing their exaggerated terrors j 
the calumnies and falsehoods so industrio usly disseminated by 
them, and the malignant, envious, and sordid motives betrayed 
in their anxiety to nurt their opponents, forbid the supposition 
that their prejudices are sincere, or their purposes in any degree 
akin to those of an honest and single, though deluded, mind. 

Whetlier the Earl of Roden belongs to tne majority or mino¬ 
rity of such alarmists, we leave to those ,who know him better 
than we do, to conjectui^. But we are by no means surprised 
to see him foremost of Lord Mulgrave’s accusers, *hnd noisiest 
among the noisiest in casting odious and base imputations upon 
^at enhghtened governor. Whether he be the dupe and catspaw 
of others, or himself a wilful accomplice in promoting the grand 
delusion, it is perfectly agreeable to nature, that his voice should 
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be raied above all others in a general liowl about a Protestant 
persecution. Por by whom should a'e expect such a chorus to 
pe led, if liot by the man who, not 4ong since, took a prominent 
and conspicuous part in a combination to Crush and exterminate 
the professors of another creed ? 

-We allude not here particularly to the Orange conspiracy, in 
which this Lord held so preeminent a station; nor to the wild 
crusade issuing from Exeter Hall, of which lie was an active 

S remoter; but we refer to his bold and hostile proceedings 
uring the agitation of the Reform Bill in 1832, and to the 
meetings at which he presided, and at which be spoke in that 


Lord Roden who had come from his residence in another county^ 
(seventeen miles od^, to be its chairman, presiding, like Hunt at 
Manchester, in the box of his chariot. He harangued the 
populace from that proud eminence, in strains of vehement elo» 
auence, and having thus attuned their nikids for what was to 
follow, sanctioned the address of Mr. Crommelin, a deputy- 
lieutenant and magistrate of the county of Down, who pigged 
himself, in the name of all the Protestants, to “ drive the Papists 
out of the land.’* “ So long as they behave themselves properly,” 
said this northern JliranOf we will assist them; but the moment 
they attempt to grasp at that to which they have no right we 
will drive them out of the land. It is not a vain boast; for X 
am satisfied that we are able to do it; we are not afraid of them; 
we are three millions to their five! If 1 could have anticipated 
that my noble friend would have taken the chair, I would have 
had 60,000 Orangemen at the least, to give him welcome.’* 

Lord Roden so far from moderating the martial tone of these 
obsei^’ations, nodded and smiled assent to every sentiment from 
his curule chairy and at the close of the proceedings exhorted 
the multitude to treasure up in their hearts the excellent advice 
and cheering assurances they had received in the course of the 
day. In about ten days afterw^ds, we find his Lordship at a 
“ great meeting of the Protestants of Ireland,” held at the Lord 


of the Catholics, and animating the pursy Aldermen of the 
Dublin coloration by talking of the bone and sinew of Ulster. 

is gratifying to think,” thus does tlie noble I<ord bray put 
his triumph, ‘‘and oh ! it was gratifying to see, at the Meeting 
in the North, to which I have auuded, that the Protestant sinew 
and strength of the country is with us. It was gratifying to see 
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the hpqour of addressing in the North, determined to stand by 
their, priqciples.” He speaks of that sinew and strength on 
which Mr. Justice Crommelin had relied for “driving the Jrapists 
out of the land.” * 

It seems like the working of a conscience, seeking excuses for 
itself in a fellowship of wrong, that persons who have themselves 
conceived and avowed such projects, should now turn round and 
attribute similar designs to others. We regard it, tlierefbre, as 
quite a natural disposition in Lord Roden to endeavour, if not to 
drown the reflections of his own mind, at least to give a turn to 
those of the public, by raising a din about imagined dangers 
besetting the Protestant religion and its professors in Ireland. 

In his famous speech of the 27 th of last November, tins 
worthy peer assured the noble assembly which he addressed, 
that, “at no period had the exercise of th^ Protestant Religion 
been in greater danger than at the present moment, when he had 
the honour of addressing their Lordships. He felt that in 
making this charge against the noble Earl, who held the first 
situation under the crown, in making so heavy and so grave an 
accusation, that it was right for him to say, before he referred to 
the acts of the noble Earl, that to those acts he attributed the 
fatal and melancholy state of things which now existed. He 
knew that such a charge was grave and serious, and it certainly 
would not become him to make it, if he did not feel that 
he stood on ground from which he was not to be shaken, and 
that he was amply furnished with facts to prove all that he 
advanced” 

1 his was a formidable exordium— vultus multa et prseclara 
minantis —and great must have been the chuckling in the Tory 
ranks to find themselves at length on the point of having all their 
wishes gratified by a complete exposure of what till that moment 
they had scarcely more than hoped to be true,—the persecution 
of the Protestant Religion by die Irish ^vernment. An ample 
supply of &cts was about to be shower^ among them from 
Cornucopia of the noble Earl; “ facts”— the one thing needful 
to give point to the fluent periods of DTsraeli, and render die 
ramUing invectives of Sir Francis Burdett mortal. Once 
furnish^ with fiicts they could find^ eloquence themsdves, and 
hurl the tenacious Whk^ from office; but up to that period they 
had been obliged to labour at their vocadon with mere general 
assertion, which, although skilfully handled and .with excellent 
effect too, as the progress of the Spottiswoode Conspiracy and 
the result of many a recent elecdon contest can testily, had failed 
to accomplish the grand purpose of replacing them in power. 
When Lord Roden, therefore, preface his by invoking 
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condannatipn on his own head, unless he should an^y sostaih 
his grave aiid serious ebai^e by facts, a dawn of b€^ cheerl^ 
even diose who were well acquainted with the gii^ntic f^romise 
and dwarfish performance of his muse. Often before, indeed^ 
had the hollow rollings of his thunder died aivay upon tlteir 
anxious ears, and they had reproachfully asked him, 

" When you begin Mnth so much pomp and show, 

Why is the €fnd so little and so low ?” 

But no experience of his ** alacrity in sinking^’ had prepared 
their minds to e?mect, that so loud a prologue would be followed 
by— nothing. He had staked his character—such as it was-^- 
upon the number and conclusiveness of his facts. The^ were 
“ ample,*’—they were “ plain facts,”—a great variety in his line, 
—they placed him ou ground from which he could not be shaken 
—they would prove all that he advanced,*’—they would show 
that the ultimate object of the lawless acts, which take place in 
Ii-eland, was “the destruction of Protestant property, of Pro¬ 
testant life, and the extermination of tlie Protestant Religion in 
Ireland ;**—and he would be ashamed of liimself if he could not 
demonstrate, that such a melancholy and fatal state of things 
sprung out of the acts of Lord Mulgrave. 

All this did Lord Roden undertake to set as clear as daylight 
before the House,* and his friends, albeit not unused to nis 
vapouring mood, were delighted at so promising a commence¬ 
ment of the campaign^ Much did they rejoice" in the confident 
bearing of their fanatical ally, and tlie rich fruit which they 
reckoned upon gleaning from the result of his autumnal re¬ 
searches among the Insh. Already the keen dark eye of 
Exeter’s prelate began to fix its fascinating gaze upon the tur¬ 
rets of Lambeth, and Lord Londonderry’s fancy was “ over shoes 
in snow,” plodding bis anxious way to the vacant berth at St. 
Petereburgn. Great matters were expected from Lord Roden’s 
Budget, opened as it was with solemn fiourish, to the very beard 
ofhis adversary. Facts are stubborn cbiels;—“ Happy is the m^ 
that has his quiver full of them. Aeshdl not ^ ashamed to 
accost his enefny m the gate.” Expectation therefore stood oa 
tiptoe, and impatient ho{ie glanced from every eye when the 
noble Earl, “armed all in praof^ proceeded to iinfbid his 
ample store of cases. Bu^ alack—bottle conjuror dealt not 
a heavier disappointment upon the world of feshion. The notda 
Earl’s picked facts, the proofs which were to sustain him in nR 
that he had advanced, the statements which were to keep ^ 
ground immoveable under his feet, consisted iii three or Iwr 
occurrences, previously known^ and though of a distressing nndl 
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disgraceful nature, yet in no instance implicating the character 
of the Irish nation in the desi^ imagined by its intereated 
defamers, or justifying the calumnioua assertion that the 
destruction of Protestant property, of Protestant life, and the 
extermination of the Protestant religion is the grrat. and ulti¬ 
mate object” contemplated by the people, or encouraged and 
aided by the ,Government 

His principal cose to sustain this grievous indictment, is that 
of Allen and M*Kenzie, two men employed to bring voters to 
the support of Colonel Perceval and his colleague at the Sligo 
election. They were beset on their way, having first used much 
provoking and threatening language, by a multitude greatly 
excited on the other side, who detained them in custody, with 
circumstances of revolting cruelty and privation, in consequence 
of which one of them di^, shortly after his release. God for¬ 
bid that we should speak more lightly than it becomes the un¬ 
compromising foes of all unjust restraint and aggression to 
speak, of such an outrage.- Justice, we trust, will visit its 
authors with a stern and retributive power. The common law 
. awards no penalty against such offences too heavy or severe for 
theirs. But whilst we cannot too strenuously express our abhor¬ 
rence of the crime, we must protest against any attempt to 
involve the character of the community in its guilt. It has been 
stated, upon no other warranty than that of mere surmise, that 
the population of an extensive distric^ comprising many thou¬ 
sand persons, were ci^nizant of this lingering cruelty from the 
first moment of its infliction to its tragicm termination. There 
is no proof whatever of such an assertion, and Lord Roden, who 
is not the man to hide such an aggravating circumstance under 
a bushel, does not venture to put it forward. He only describes 
the savage treatment which the men received; and having em¬ 
phatically pointed to the circumstance of their religious profes¬ 
sion, sets this fact in the vanguard of his attack upon the Irish 
peoj^e, to ^ak for itself and c.onvict them of a design to exter¬ 
minate by force the Protestant religion. 

Whilst we acknowledge his Lordship’s discretion on this point, 
let us a^o admire his modesty in foroearing to notice another 
fisict, connected with the case, which cannot well be supposed to 
have slipped from bis accurate recollection, whilst enumerating 
the contents of hb wajlet. * We speak of the charge preferred 
against the Reverend Mr. Spelman, a Qitholic clergyman, of 
having been a principal abettor of the cruelly practised on that 
occasion. That charge was prepared with infinite labour and 
address. A witness was ev^ dug up miraculously out of the 


m 
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grave,* to which a well-deviaed rumour had consigned him, in 
order to bring the matter to bear in the most advantageous form. 
It would have been a great ^int gained for Lord Roden’s argu- 
ment, as well as a “crowning mercy” to Ibis crest-fallen and 
heart-sick party, if the chain of evidence could have been twisted 
round the neck of one of the spiritual guides of the people; 
and to a certain extent the object was dfected; for informations 
were received against the accused individual and the charge still 
hangs over him. Why, may we ask, is Lord Roden silent upon 
so imposing a *^fact ?” Was it delicacy to a culprit yet untried, 
or tenderness for the Crown lawyers who had admitted him to 
bail, that restrained the noble Lord and taught him a reserve 
which does not ordinarily belong to his character? Or had he 
the wisdom, almost as/inusual, to perceive that in trying to make 
out a case very clearly, there is sometimes danger of proving 
too much, and that it might therefore answer his purpose quite 
as well, not to advert, in this stage of the case, to the awful dis¬ 
closures to be anticipated from the arrest, and the manner in 
which it was concerted, of that priest ? 

There was also a second priest mixed up in that transaction, 
upon whom, for reasons neither mysterious nor unintellegible, 
the Noble Earl wastes no words. The Reverend Mr. M*Hugh 
interfered at the moment of the attack, to rescue the unfortunate 
men from their assailants, and his intercession being fruitless, 
he immediately communicated the fact of their forcible detention 
to the police, at the nearest station. This was not like an or- 

f anizea plan to destroy Protestant life, and exterminate the 
'rotestant religion in Ireland; and a candid antagonist would 
have given his opponents the benefit of su6h an acknowledgment, 
even at the hazard of weakening his own position. But Lord 
Roden really could not afford to dilute any of his “ plain facts'” 
They are too few and far between to admit of his spoiling the 
best in the lot by a foolish exercise of generous frankness: par¬ 
ticularly when the same act which may be praiseworthy in other 
persons, is, and must be “ damnable and idolatrous,” if per¬ 
formed by a priest. Besides, for a member of that suspected 
fraternity to dictate to thd policy and prescribe their course of 
duty to them, is an overweening a^umption of authority— 

“ Which, were there nothing to forbid it, 

Is impious because he did it.'* 

His'Lordship, therefore, k^t this little fact at the bottom of his 

* M'Kenil^e, «bo was reported to have died of the hard uiage he bad expetiltn«$d, 
was bronght forth, after the expiration of several weeha/In perfect health, Ur itlto 
great astoaishment of all hit neighbonre, to swear informations against Mr. S;^l- 
man. 
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quiver, and sent fortli the barbed shaft without an antidote to 
rankle in the minds of his confiding British hearers. He placed 
at the head and from of his impeachment, the outrage committed 
upon ** two unoffeftding Protestants,’^ which he relies on as an 
irrefragable proof of the persecution of that faith; whilst the 
attending circumstance, which was amply sufficient to dispel his 
inference, he studiously and carefully repressed. This is surely 
not a very noble wav of standing on ground from which it is 
impossible to be shaken^ 

As to the real character of that unhappy transaction, it is 
enough for the scope of this article, if it has been shown, not to 
have originated in a design to cut oif or exterminate our Pro¬ 
testant fellow-countrymen. Lord Mulgrave, however, in his 
excellent and powerful speech, has placed it in its true light, as 
an ebullition of popular frenzy during the fever of an election, 
showing, at the same time, that the precedent,-though pushed 
like most bad precedents to a violent extreme, was taken from 
Lord Roden’s “ very particular friends. ’ 

“ Then, my Lords, with respect to the case of Allan and Mac¬ 
kenzie, though I cannot but express my feeling of horror at the atrocity, 
yet 1 cannot entirely forget that the system of kidnapping, which has 
been found to be one of the causes of subsequent offences, is not by any 
means confined to any one party, or to any one county in Ireland. In 
the county of Longford, affidavits were sworn to the effect that persons 
who were known not to be disposed to vote for the Conservatives, 
were confined at Carrickglass until the election, and then brought up 
to the poll and made to vote for that party. In Carlow, the of 
Nolan and Brennan came before the assistant Barrister, at the Quarter 
Sessions, when a conviction actually took place of parties charged 
with having kidnapped persons, who would have voted against certain 
Conservative candidates, if they had not been thus.prevented. When, 
my Lords, such proceedings are countenanced by persons of education, 
who of course could not by any possibility be considered as desirous 
of leading to the commission of an c^cBce of so serioiis a nature as that 
of murder;—but, my Lords, vi[hen persons of high station were seen 
setting so Had an example, it cannot be a matter of very great surprise 
that that example should be followed by persons of an inferior statiob, 
who, in the first instance, could not be supposed to intend to commit 
murder, but whose subsequent proceedings have led,to the commissio.n 
of that crime.” 

When it is recollected that the grave Dr. Lefrtw is t^pioprie- 
torof Carrickglass, and, that in his mansion, were rorcibly confined 
the reluctant Catliollc freeholders, whom he compelled to vote 
{gainst their conscience and dieir will, nay, that they were de¬ 
tained there, not only on the ordinary week- day^ buj through¬ 
out an entire Sabbath, in utter contempt of their entreaties to. 
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be suffered to attend the worship of their Cliurch,--can the force 
of impudence ^ farther than for the party which set the example 
of such compulsion) to raise the hue and cry of religious persecu¬ 
tion against t.bt* rude imitators of their own acts ? We are 
quite ready to acknowledge the wide diflerehce in the effects of 
lav^less violence, as practised in these several instances by the 
gentry and by the common people; the comparison is greatly to 
the shame and disgrace of the latter; but the offences originated 
in the same motive; and if, on tbe*one side, fatal consequences 
ensued, those excesses neither flowed from a premeditated de¬ 
sign to take away life, nor were committed with the slightest 
reference to the religious belief of the victims. 

But enough of this case : which is .followed up by another of 
a poor blacksmith, a Catholic, who lost his life m consequence 
of a beating infiicted^upon him for working for “ The Hano¬ 
verians.’* That was a term applied to tlie partizans of the 
great Orange functionary, Colonel Perceval; and if Lord Roden 
could prove, that the mutual infliction of barbarous vengeance, 
after the result of a severelyC4!ontested election, is not a sin com¬ 
mon to both parties in Irelan^^or that Catholics and Protestants 
have not been indiscriminately sufferers by it, there might be 
some grounds for his charge. But he knows that such practices 
are the disgrace of all, and that they are coeval with, it not the 
immediate effects of, the tyrannical combination amongst land¬ 
lords and men of property to force the consciences of their de¬ 
pendents, and punish the disobedient bv expulsion and beggary. 
I’hat arbitrary system, enforced as it has been with the utmost 
rigour, has naturally provoked and inflamed the passions of the 
common people; and behold the fruits of the reaction in the 
cruel reprisals which they sometimes make upon those of their 
own body who want the virtue or the courage to stand to their 
colours. To attribute such enormities to a spirit of religious ani¬ 
mosity, is to take a liberty with the plain truth, wfich Lord 
Roden would be the first to condemn in any other person. 

The next instance in his' “ chain of facts,” is the murder of 
Fairbanks, a Protestant former in Sligo, who was found mur¬ 
der^ on the road-side ow die 10th of November last. Where¬ 
fore or by whom this crime was perpetrated, the Noble Eari is 
silent, leaving the word ** JEVotestant” to represent his view of 
the case; but Lord Mulgrave exgjains the transaction,'and 
shows that the unhappy man fell a victim to that unrelenting 
code which, for the last eighty years, has doomed to deatruetkm 

- # .. - I ■ . 

• S^e .prange *' gentletnen’* of M^ntmelich (Queen's County) shot a 9^r 
Catbolie last July, foranerely cheering for the succeaafol Modidate, ai tber niilCMd 
beateufrom the contest,^ . ^ 
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him who takes land ** over the head” of a tenant in possession. 
We a^e not now about to inquire into the causes, or compare 
the demerits, of those who provoke and those who enact such 
horrors. No doubt, a larTO portion of the moral responsibility 
of these acts lies kt the aoor of the landlords, who, as Lord 
Mulgrave truly observes, are “ more powerful for evil’' than he 
or any covernment, “in the honest and unshrinking discharge 
of its duties, can for good.” But wicked and inhuman as 
are the decrees of that dark tribunal, no man who pretends to 
tell the truth, 'will say that they are influenced in the slightest 
degree, so as either to sharpen or to mitigate their severity, by 
a regard to the creed or political connexions of the victim. Was 
not Mr. Marum, the brother of the late Catholic Bishop of 
Ossory, murdered at his own door, within a few miles of the 
episcopal residence, because he had usurped the possessions of 
the poor ? And although five men paid tlie forfeit of their lives 
for the deed, his son, in a few years after, was consigned to the 
same bloody grave by the same violent means. An inquiry into 
the numbers who have been immolated to that principle of fierce 
retribution and terror, from the commencement of the present 
century to this date, would prove, not only that the frequency 
of assassinations on this account, during the respective secretary¬ 
ships of Sir Arthur Wellesley and his successors, Peel, Goul- 
burn, and Lord Francis Egerton, greatly surpassed that of 
similar outrages since Lord Morpeth has held the office, but 
also that the numerical proportion of Catholics to Protestants 
wlio have perished through this cause, would be found even to 
exceed that in which the members of the two Churches stand 
respectively to one another. The following obseiwations of Lord 
Mulgrave, delivered in a tone of moderation and candour which 
his assailants would do well to imitate, are perfectly unanswer¬ 
able :— 

“ The Noble Lord has alluded to another most lamentable case 
which occurred in Sligo. My Lonls, this and every other case of a 
similar description, of course requires and demands every attention on 
the part of the Government But neither in this, nor in any other 
case, will I admit that the man was murdered because he was a Pro¬ 
testant. 1 do not believe, my Lords, that such a thing exists* I have 
heard that it was stated by a connexion, by the bye, of the Noble Lord 
opposite,- 7 -by a young gentleman who perhaps will know more of Ire¬ 
land hereafter, when he wanders beyond his ample domains for other 
purposes than to attend these meetings,—but 1 have heard it was stated 
by that Noble Lord, * that no Prote.stant’s life is safe In Ireland unless 
he is armed.’ Why, my Lords, I ham the authority of many of those 
who have attended the assizes, for stating to your Lordships that there 
is no such thing in Ireland as a man being murdered on account of bis 
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religion- A man happens to be murdered as a part of that dreaditil 
system of combination which has alwaya»exi8ted in Ireland with regard 
to Uie tenure of land. If it be a Catholic who has been ejected, and 
if a Prote8tant.happens to come into the holding, he is murdered on 
that account, and not because he is a Protestant) for that is merely a 
coincidence. Indeed, with respect to Fairlands, it was supposed that 
he was murdered because it was suspected that he would have suc¬ 
ceeded the person ejected by the Noble Viscount opposite (Viscount 
Lorton) in his holding. 

“ Viscount Lorton. —It was only suspicion. 

“ (The Earl of Mulgrave.)—I say so, my Lords; I say that such 
was supposed to be the ground of the murder. In not one of the 
cases which have b^n stated by the Noble Lord is there any reason 
for saying that the' man was murdered because he was 4 Protestant. 
A gentleman who has had very considerable experience in Crown pi* 08 C- 
cutions as a Crown solicitor, Mr. Barrington, states; ‘ I never knew an 
instance of a murder of any man on account of his religion: almost 
all the homicides amc^igst the lower class in the south of Ireland are 
of Roman Catholics; and of those in the higher class, there were in 
Limerick alone, in the years 1821, 1822, and 1823, prosecutions in 
fourteen cases for the murders of, or combining to murder respectable 
Protestants, not on account of their religion, but from local causes; 
so that the attacks on persons who happened to be Protestants is not a 
recent crime, and the two last prosecutions for conspiring to murder 
respectable persons, were for offences against Roman Catholic gentle¬ 
men—one a magistrate and a grand juror, who was fired at and 
wounded in the year 1834; and the other, the case of a conspiracy in 
the same year to murder the land-agent of a Roman Catholic, by some 
tenants who were dispossessed of their holdings.’” 

The next case which Lord Roden brings forward, is that of 
Andrew Ganley, who was murdered in the egg-market in 
Dublin, by some of those trade-combinators, who seem just 
now nothing loath to deal a similar measure of “ wild justice” 
to Mr. O’Connell. The unfortunate man was a Protestant, and 
the brother of a person who had made himself most fatally con¬ 
spicuous at a previous election in Longford; circumstances of 
course sufficient, in the judgment of this most candid peer, to 
strengthen the ground under his feet, and prove that the destruc¬ 
tion of Protestants is the object of aU outrages in Ireland. The 
Lord Lieutenant is twitted with having indirectly connived at this 
murder. He “lived,” we are sne^ringl^ tojd, “in perfect 
security in his castle, and surrounded by his guards, while even' 
the protection of the law was not given to the poor Protestants, 
(||,nd neither watch nor constable was to be found to prevent thb 
barefaced oqtrage.” There is no lack of barefacedneu at idl 
events in such an attack j for if the city of Dublin was unpro¬ 
vided witk an adequate protection of constables and wat^^men 
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at the time of the perpetration of that outrage, whom should 
the public hold accountable for it, unless the House of Parlia¬ 
ment, which had factiously interposed delays and frivolous objec¬ 
tions to the enactment of a measure for giving to that city the 
benefit of an effective police ? Had the bill been suffered to 

{ )^8 into a law when it was proposed, no part of Dublin would 
»ave been Vithout an adequate safeguard at the date of Ganley’s 
murder; but it was still left under the charge of those “most 
ancient and quiet watchmen,*’ who had been continued in office 
partly through the agency of Lord Roden himself. That he, 
therefore, should taunt the present government with the unpro¬ 
tected state of Dublin at that period, is a presumptive proof that 
his countenance is at least as immovjable as the ground he stands 
on. 

Tliere is yet another notable case of Protestant persecution, 
which crowns the noble Earl’s climax of miseries, and fixes him 
“ founded as the rock” upon that ground from wliich he hurls 
his denunciations at the head of the Lord Lieutenant. A num¬ 
ber of gentlemen and farmers (ho will not tell us how many) 
from the Barony of Upper Ormonde in 'J'ipperary, going to the 
election at Clonmel, took the precaution to arm themselves well, 
whereby (providentially he should have added) they were enabled 
to achieve their mission. But they did not accomplish all this 
without some trouble ; for on their way, near Cashel, they were 
pelted by a mob, at whom they discharged some shots in return; 
the noble historian does not state with what effect; but doubtless 
they took care not to be behindhand in the exchange. Their 
perilous enterprise ended in their arrival, with some bruises and 
one broken head, at the Globe Inn, Clonmel; “thanking the 
darkness,” says one of the party, “ for our safety.” And this is 
the grand demonstration—the proof of proofs—that nothing will 
content these people, short of the extermination of the Protestant 
religion in Ireland I 

The above case we are content to receive, according to the 
▼eraion of I^rd Roden and his informant, wlio was one of the 
armed party engaged in the transaction; and yet upon this ex 
parte statement, what does the affiiir indicate more than the en¬ 
counters which take place in all parts of the United Kingdom 
during the tumultuous exckenient of a contested election ? That 
the caravan from Upper, Ormonde were “ more sinned against 
than sinning” in the conflict, he w;ou]d be either a very bold or a 
very ignorant man who should dare to avouch, seeing mat a more 
violent of' intemperate race of bunmkins are nowhere to be en¬ 
countered dian in the district of Upper and Lower Ormonde. 
Tliey are the same dan who have often kept their drimfceh’Orgies 




in »lie OH of KUcool^, and from i|s t0wera hong^ijl^ 
the colour^ of t4>gioa;9 bftbned and deBanoe. JMbd^y 
hot just holding, sacred to tl^ deamt 

rccollecdons oTthe people^ on tlm route to vote for (he violent 

-.who now posaesaee it» and who on the hustings declared 

himself, in despite of the late King’s Pr<^matt<il|, and Itlte 
seeming earnest exhortation of Lord Roden himadf slill an 
Orangeman, and the Master of an Orange Lodge, if such a 
cavalcade provoked the attacks of some not-brained spirits l^ 
the way, is tlie character of a nation to suffer ibr lhat? OouB 
a similar train of gallants have passed unmolested through Kent) 
if at each step in their progress they made a display of their 
Brearms, waved Orange po^eb>handkerchiefs in the air, an|i 
ihsolently proclaimed their determination to trample on thepeo* 
pie’s necks, and put*down all who should dare to advocata dieir 
cause ? 

We have now exhausted Lord Roden’s wonderful budget of 
facts, which were to have proved all that he had alleged; bdt 
which only prove that it is much easier to abuse than to accuse, 
to make charges than to substantiate them. Some outrages, the 
atrocity ofVnicb, however, let us not be^supposed to extenuate, 
arising Burn local and tem|>orary causes,*" or from circumstances 
long interwoven with the Agrarian system of the country, |uid 
for which legislation has failed, either through reluctance or 
^incapacity of its members, to provide a remedy, furnish the 
groundwork of this bombastic impeachment. Such are his ample 
proofs, such the acts 


i* That roar so loud, and thunder in the index," 

Could there be a more felicitous illustration of SwiB’s observation 
that ** there never was any party, faction, or cabal, in^ which the 
most ignorant were nht the most violent; for a bee is not a busier 
animal than a blockhead.”* 

In upeniim bis tirade, this nobleman was pleased to cpmpU* 
meat himself highly on the position which he holds in ** the 
CbtiBdence pf mtiom deMndnaiims of pewona in Irelandl^^ 
fiiNl't^ould like to know, Hr (he wat, where the pleasing 
v^W.he^und) and to vmint the purity n>>d n^nt«(«siie^£gt 
hr motives, the. moderdl^n (! J ojf nia staweix^ atia 


had been tittnsnhed befi>re nttered his. 
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have ^14) in the words of a matter-of-fact .personage in the 
French drama)—“ Parle-nom moim d’hormem'f ost goiohonnite*** 

The Duke of Wellington, while he adopts con amore Lord 
Boden's exaggerated representation of the general state of Ire^ 
land) discards, not without an expression of contempt, the notion 
of % religUms persecution being carried on aminst the Protes¬ 
tants. ** He Old not wish,*’ he said, to m^e any distinction 
as to Protestants.” This can hardly proceed from an unwilling¬ 
ness to wound on this point, if he could have discovered a'viu- 
tterable part; for he introduced at the same time a topic which 
^en Lord Roden had not glanced at—the personal injuries 
inflicted upon Protestant clergymen in Ireland, and which his 
, Grace ^attrioutes, along with every thing else, to political agita¬ 
tion. His error in stating that two Protestant clergymen had 
been murdered during Lord Mulgrave's government, and the 
apology he made for it, have provoked a pleasant comment from 
the Examiner^ and an inference than which hardly any could 
have been drawn more unpalateable to the great Duke himself, 
of his undeniable consanguinity to the race that ** hails him 
brother.” 

** * How was it,’ said the Duke,,* that two Protestant clergy¬ 
men had been murdered?’—Earl Mulgrave—‘ Not one since 
I have been in Ireland.’#—‘ The Duke of Wellington tmg sorry 
if he had been in error on that point; but of this he was certain, 
that a vast number of Protestant clergymen had been the objects 
of these very oflences.’ ” 

We accept his Gh-ace’s sorrow for the mistake as an involuntary 
tribute to the force of nature, which-though driven out at the 
point of the bayonet, is sure at some tirne or otlier' to find her 
way borne again; hut when he talks of “ a vast number of Pro¬ 
testant clergymen,” as having suffered violence from the enmity of 
die p^santry, be is guilty of something’worse than an Irish 
buUl is under the influence of a very gi'eat mistake indeed. 
Fq& it is recollected how many Protestant clergymen flaere 
Ireblid, arrayed in bitter hostility against the people, msd 
4hem, through the infatuated ^ubbomness of our 
makers*' etm in an^ coUision with their nd^boun^ 
l^lme sdine xm abouLpreaching the doctrine of externmmiloii'; 
i^lb^i^^pOBsessed?^property, take order for practismg^it, we 

jpcoTrect pawson, w3hp w«a in holy byfiwg T»eeii 

marSeMd st BSlKneurry Jtily 1885: h« aild no 

cl«iieal sniditymant jv ufttially luitfwn In 

Irelud’buly jM the st»iea^jnnym|U^ gn estate, having dia- 

possessed scbM teinhta. ‘ Tma doa* l^t^nihiish the aixo$i^ <h wedeed; hot it re> 
stipna from the ehtabctW'iif Ae ea'iintiy, uf li& ha^^ hees par to death 
became he vat a clergyman or'a Protanant. , * 





think the 06Ws expitession of a vast iitimher k aomewhtt 
mkplaeed. There k tiothing vast ^^^cept by oopiparisofi; aiKl 
we to state that the cJergv of ^ Prcrtfestatit Churdi 

have not^ suffered from external viofeofee ia a gn^ter pro^jporttou 
than persona of any other dmiomjnatk»r» a|mn ^ (htr Oompankon 
of the numbers actually engaged in courses c^noitikmi to ^Qch 
lawleaa reprisals That a siimle individual'among^ thei,r body 
has suffered, we do most unai^tedly, and ever sballi de{3ore* 
The number, however, has not yet come up to the political 
exigencies of the partv, which makes such a parade of its S5rpi- 
patny; for their public writers seem to have set their heiirts 
upon nothing more strenuously than on the increase, by &ir 
means or foul, of the master-ron of such martyrdoms. Invention 
has been set on the rack to turn the most trivial occurrences, in 


which a Frotestanf clergyman may have been engaged, into 
systematic attacks; and magnify even accidents into murders,'in 
order to swell out tl»e catalogue to the dimensions which are 
considered important to those ends which such occurrences <kn 
be made to serve. This would be scarcely necessary, were the 
number of authentic c^es “ vast," On the contrary, it betrays 
a poverty of real outrages, when the Times, to distend its column 
oi horrors, has to bewail through three or four double«ruled lines 
of primer, the portentous attack* upon Mr. Athiffs empty coach, 
owing to which providential circumstance Mr. Athiil himself 
“ escaped;” and at still greater length to reedrd the cruelty of 
compelling the lleverend Mr. Armstrong, at his return fi*om an 
election, to* descend from his carrWe upon the hard, road, and 
remount its carpeted steps agaln.^ These are mortij stabs at the 
Protestant religion ; and it must prove every one whose eyes 
are not wilftdly closed against the evidehce of ** plain fectSj” that 
murders of tl^ clergy su;e both fomiliar and frequ^t occurr^Kies, 
when the accidental death of the Rev. Mr. Grady of Garrick- 
on^Suir, who died aiino 1829, in consequence of a fall foem his 
horse, occasioned by the heedless precipitancy of a polioen^, is 
now Maimed as a deodand for the oenent of tlie 8urviyori,\,M a 
^fkit murder, 'fhe modest historian of these tri^ic ey^|| 
i™ down having befn pouiufod>-ye%, that is the 
^Rterany pounded to death!” . *4* . w ‘ 

The trttdi.is,<^and it is 8ufficiel% kmentrifoleiiiyi 
foh without seeking to make itapmmr wors^^nd^ lkutestii^t 
dcfimnien have he^ tutadered winifn'^he la^ ehAit yeaitiiu 


dergymen have he^ tutadered wiibfn'^he last e^t ye^iu 
Ireland; one onfy of die«nQinbeT^ a 
as a d^gyma^ nor hi i^Ibie way oimo3(k^ 
havuig met his dduh since ILohl HulgraTe awiime4.J^ 
nient. * , ••■* * ’ 

The omfesioin wi^ which thSi list is -diarg^ablei are as 
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sigbificast as its additions and embellishments. One oT the six 
niuriibred clergymen was a Reverend Mt. Williams of Cavan ; 
bat the’ list is wholly silent as to this case. It “ breathy not 
his name.” He rec^ved his death-wound, if our recollection is 
correct, in the year 1884; being in com^ny widi his wife and 
sister, when a villain, who had walkea some distance by his 
side, in apparently friendly converse, dropped behind, and, 
watting his opportunity, Iraged the contents of a blunderbuss 
in the nl-fated gentleman’s back. How could this atrocious 
assassination escape the searching retrospect of those who scraped' 
t^ether such ludicrous incidents as the post-election adventure 
oCMr* Armstrong, and the insulted dignity of Mr. Athiil’s 
^oath ? Was it through oversight, or rather, was it not because 
the assassin -in this case was more then suspected to belong to 
the congregation of his victim ? Justice hasfnitherto been bamed 
in her attempts to avenge this horrid deed; but there is little 
doubt that her arm, if ever it overtake the murderer, will light 
upon the head of an Orangeman and a Tory. 

The total suppression of this case, which, in circumstances of 
perfidious atrocity, falls shore in no degree of the dreadful mur-* 
ders of Mr. Whitty and Mr. Houston, is a sufficient ipdex of 
the candour with which these charges against the people and.the 
government are prepared and seasoned for the public palate. 

There is a reverend gentleman in Connaught who has some 
right to complain that his name has not obtained a niche in this 
martyrology; for if a coach has been deemed worthy of our 
indignant sympathy, much more are a pair of grey pads entitled 
to ti^ most zealous commiseration. Mr. Gildea tells his own 
story in language so graphic and circumstantial, that we shall 
no farther retard its flow, than merely to inform the reader that 
we have taken it from the reverend gentleman’s multifarious 
evidence before the Lords’ Committee on the system of National 
Educaboo. 

" Z Was one day, not immediately within my own parish, but in the 
next One, driving family; happening to have grey hore^ lo ..hoy 
carriage. I met,a funeral, and approaching the mneral, one of the 
horsca b^g young and unsteady, I desired the servant to getdoWn 
and 4 ^fid by him as wd'j^ed slowly through the funeral, in order to 
keep the hors^ from hurting the people. Passing through the funeral, 
they treated me as they' tnwblly do with some reiqpect, touching their 
hats to me; when I got lo the end of the funeral, a num that 1 knew 
somethii^ of came up io ibe and said, * You mtbt your horses.’ 
I said, * Why ?* He saidr^ If yo« do not turn your horses the con¬ 
sequence will he that a great number of the people that have attended 
the funeral will die of the siiae disease that the corpse ha4' I said# 

* That is a very foolish notion,t at)d if I tunt my bors^ it wlOt, as 
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if I counteiwDoed and believed it.*- Xia^» * I eanaot doit» putting'k 
to me in tbe way you do.' AnoUier person standing by made use of 
very violent language, and said be would insist upoii«.Qiy doing it, and 
1 cautioned bim to be careful, but he persisted ip dmng it, and he ran 
to the horses’ heads: and, most providentially for me, the moment I 
let the reins slack they were in an instant in a gallop. The people all 
then turned from the funeral, and a great portion of them fouowed 
me, throwing stones and crying out to be stopped: and they called out 
to a man, in Irish, with a cart upon the road, to stop 'me. Hc was 
afraid to do so, but he stood himself in the way, and he succeeded in 
throwing one of the horses down by making a blow at bim with the 
end of his whip. I succeeded in getting him up again before the 
crowd overtook me. 1 then came to two carts drawn across the road, 
and just as 1 came to those two carts, the landed proprietor of the 
place, who happened to be near, hearing the noise, got up upon a bank, 
and immediately upon siseing him they ail turned. 1 got out of my 
carriage and followed them, and succeeded in getting hold of the per¬ 
son who was the first exciter of it, and lie was tried; and upon the trial 
it was stated, that if I had been taken, and there had been no protector 
at hand, in all probability myself and my wife would have b^n mur¬ 
dered.” 

It is highly probable that his horses* heads would have been 
turned at all events; which, though not quite so bad as the 
killing of himself and his wife, would natliless have been a 
grievance. It was in sooth a hot and anxious affair; and 
although the object of the pursuit was to catch not the parson 
but his palfreys, it has much more the air of a persecution than 
many incidents entered in that black beadroll, and should there¬ 
fore by right be honoured with a distinguished place therein. 

Tire cases which have been brought forward to sustain this 
part of the calumnious attack upon our name and nation, are 
not only few and wretchedly sunported, 1)eing in many instances 
grossly exaggerated, and in others perfectly ridiculous; but as 
^ as the attempt aims at inculpating the present government, 
it utterly &ils oi its object; all of these occurrences which are 
in any way applicable to the general subject, having taken 
before Ix^rd Mulgrave c^e to Ireland, and tbfl'efore before the 
experiiment of ruling the Irish people by irapartiid justice was 
' ever tried. Tlie prcmuction of these foots is conseclnent^ a tes¬ 
timony/or the present (government; for, if they '{nnve my 
thing, prove w^t is indeed well ascertained W eatpeiieaqp, 
that the Protestant cler^ are much more secure m>m harm or 
insult, and mcnw certain of redress, smee tlm introducUon of 
system than ever were before* 

^The use to which these hdbitual revilenB of‘tbolrhlk 
hope to tern their <^umnies'is ^te obvious. They se*^ 
make such an impretuinn on the pul^ mind as to intmrupt if pos- 



titene otf? imtiee^^cb is not to be parried or resisted 
^ #dr »0d hoAonmble meana ** Are we to be told«** says Lord 
that this is a favourable opportunity for enterings 
amongst odier thifigsj into the consideration of the state of the 
tudoicipal corporations, of its cities and towns, of entering upon 
jhe consideration of measures tvhich were to give more power, 
more political power, to those very individu^s who were the 
ins^ators of the crimes be had detailed, the very cause from 
whid they sprung/’ His Lordship here, to use a most expres- 
BiVe though vulgar pbmse, lets ike cat out of the hag. His 
horror of the incr^s^ political power of the Irish people, is the 
m^ve and cause for holding them up to the Imperial Parliament 
and to the world as objects of general execration* Yet such 
increause is inevitable. Sir Robert Peel foresaw it, when in 18SJ7 
he forewarned Mr. Canning of the sure ahd certain tendency of 
the measure of Catholic relief which was brought forward that 
year on the motion of Sir Francis Burdett: and he must have 
made up lib mind to such a result of his own Bill of 1829, 
though now he is not averse to take advantage of any shabby 
resource or suggestion to postpone it. His words upon thsyt 
occasion were almost prophetic, and contain a fine reproof to the 
system of policy which the Tories, under his auspices, are despe¬ 
rately but vainly endeavouring to enforce. 

** I would here suggest a questiou to my Right Honourable friend. 
I would say—when you have placed the Roman Catholics upon an 
Equality in point of law, do you really and fairly me^ to admit them 
to an equality in point of actual enjoyment of offices? And if you 
do. do you hope to see at some future day that state of affiurs, in which 
fli Roman Catholic and a Protestant shall be administering equally and 

a 'lMudy the concerns of a Protestant state, and a Roman Catholic 
: be found afl* efficient &id constitutional a minister of a Protestant 
Crowii as a Prot^tant? If you do not mean to say that you look for¬ 
ward Id thb state of thinga—if you meou to give tlm Catholics nominal 
eqtial^, but feel it necessary is respect of these affairs to provids fm 
their i^fioaL exclusion, 1 say, Sir, that that practical exdtisftoi^ oOHr 
pled with that noaainal equality wtU be fiir more gs^Ulng to tbe^ 
than any poetical disability uqder which they at pesent labour, because 
^ wSl bu au exclnsion upon personal grounds;** 

^ . lft^ ufaithfiilly<le|i|^ed that condition against^^bieh Ir^knd 
iKis HKiment practical eaidfision eoupled with 

nomioal eimialiiy ;!* » felt and firr tbe reason 

statedly the.ex-preixuei$'lBainely, n^n 

personal grounds.” *1110 envies to tbe complejfo^ Bmancipation 
of tbe Catholkss, may veil llieir secret motives nnder an assnmed 
aburm for the safety of tbe Pi^testant rdigbo, and the* preserva* 
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tion of Protestttbt life and pfoj^er^; bat the trae^feeling 
which they al« swayed is evidnit^->a mean ieeloa^ and deshre to 
exclude oth^ their eqiK^s ** in mint of la#” (we thank Sir 
Robert Peel Ibr the qualified phrase), fiom that share in the 
commonwealth which they would fisiin engr(»s os heretofore, dcwnrt 
to the most trivial eanfdoymentai;^ for themselves, their rektions, 
their dependents, and weir vbssoIb. 

The wise peer, to whose saying we have tdreody devoted so 
much of our attention, has left an avowal of this feeling on record 
in an attack which he made on a former government for indlud-* 
•ing the Catholics at *011 in their general measures of amelioratioii. 

“ He who is with them,*’ exclaimed this enlightened statesmani^ 

“ must be against us I” His capacious mind could not conceive 
how a government could embrace a'whole people in its views of 
justice. To approach*8Uch a system was to subvert all those 
canons and doctrines of sound policy in which his comprehensive 
genius had been formed and .educated to adorn the legislative 
council of this United ‘Kingdom. 

“ I cannot help referring,” said he to the Conservative Society 
of Dublin, on the 23d of April 1832, “ to one or two measures 
which were introduced by Government since we last met together; 
and 1 would appeal to any man whether the animus by which 
those measures were dictated was not directly hostile to those 
interests which ought tp be supported by a British minister. In 
the last debate in the House of Commons, do we not find Mr, 
’"Stanley appealing to one of the Irish members, the member for 
Louth, and askftig him—‘ Have w'e not done everything for. you? 
Have we not given you tlie Reform Bill ? Have we not given 
you the .Jury Bill ? Have we not given you the Education 
Bill ?’ This was the appeal of the Secretat^ for Ireland to the 
Member for Louth: * Have we not,’ said he, * done everything 
for you ?’ And are we not then v^raoted in saying, that he 
who is with them nfhst be against us?” 

These are the sentiments of a Conservative Irish nobleman, 
t^sen spokesman of a numerous and powerful party, who 
|n«te.nd to the reputation of disinterested zeal, and claim the 
tide of “ Natural protectors” ■ of tlie people. Such protectors 
they iwe, os the yew«>tree is th the sickly fiowers thpt 
beneath it • > ^ ' 

And now, reader. When ypu have suffi^^dy scipbed^dtellghk 
and shades of tl»t' pid^ire, look at imfi which 
generous and mie-he||rted otri^gar, who hoe eomOrto 
luimioister the functions Of atSSntity, so as to dO awaywwith'^f^k . 
r^roach ttf .** nominal eqoafi^ coupled with pract&id ewSIm 
sion.**' * t 
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« 

Lord Mttlffravo most cooeludes his mastery 

vindtcacion oihis govemmen^ % manfolly and frankly asserting 
tlidC lading principle in which all its polh^ and excellence reside, 
ftod the honest maintenance of which has brought upon him the 
tongues and the irrepressible hatred of Tories in every 
assembly and every rank oi socfbty within the United Kingdom. 

** Having ytated tiius much, 1 shall only, in conolnsion, otMerve, that, 
as-long as 1 possess the confidence of Her Majesty, I sh^L continue in 
the steady pursuit of the coune which I consid^ the best for the wel- 
dM of the country entrusted to my charge. 1 have no other object in 
view than the impartial distribution of justice to all; in the words of. 
Lord Bacon, to treat the English and Irish as * one nation.' In the 
words of Mr. Peel, in 1816,1 shall look^^to thf influence of * a kind 
and paternid government, and to the extension of education,’ to secure 
the tranquillity of Ireland ;* and whilst on one hand 1 will submit to the 
dictation and control of no man; so on the other 1 shall be careful, iii 
the language of Lord Chesterfield, to ‘ proscribe’ no man. The only 
object •which 1 shall have in view will l/C to attempt, in the humble 
sphere of my utility, to cherish the confidence of my Sovereign, and to 
unite in her nrvice the hearts and affections of the Irish people.” 

We have abstained from entering into the examination of the 
general state of Ireland, to which the debate on Lord Hoden’s 
motion invites us, having but recently considered and discussed 
the subject, and being very desirous at this time to draw parti¬ 
cular attention to the piom froud by which the interected of 

Irish freedom are endeavouring to arouse the feelings of the 
English public in favour of their monopoly. o<ir elder brothel 
in we north has taken the larger view of the question, and dis¬ 
posed of it With characteristic discrimination; and the speech of 
the Lord Lieutenant is in itself so complete and dear a refuta¬ 
tion of the slanders which have been uttered agpinst his govern- 
ment, and at the same time so satisfactory cm evicSnce of his ability, 
lilt temper, and above all, his disposition for^the great and go^ 
Worik in which he is engaged, that the reader cannot apply to any 
fouroe more cimble of affording him full and convincing infi^r- 
imktitm upon all these points. It is enough for our present 
if have diown, as we trust we have^ that the outcrv of n 

persecution is a mere chimera, and that neither in ^ 
eff^ts of the Irish pe^e to obtain a just share in the manage¬ 
ment of their 0 ^ amninsp nor in the conduct of goveminenL ' 
has ^ Protestant cause to aj^irdiend danger to his 

person^ or insecurity to' ins possession^ of obstimdion to that 
mode of worship to whS^Conscienee or Opjpion my indine him. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

^We are sure our readers will be gratified by our reprinting 
the second edition of the following admirable letter, which is 
attributed, as we believe justly, to Dr. Lingard. We are in¬ 
formed that several of the important alterations, which appear in 
this edition, result from the suggestions of a most distinguished 
Catholic Peer.—Eo.] 

Letter to the Lord Chancellor^ on the Declaration" made and subscribed 
by Her Majesty, on her throne in the House of Lords, previously to 
ike delivery of her most gracious Speech, to both Houses of Parlia» 
ment, on Monday the 20/A of November, 1837.— Second edition. 

My Lord, —At the opening of Parliament our gracious Queen, in 
accordance with the present state .of the law, made and subscribed 
the Declaration against Popery,” in presence of the Lords and Com¬ 
mons of the United Kingdom, ft was a novel and impressive spectacle, 
witnessed, probably, by raahy, with feelings of joy and triumph, but 
calculated to suggest to mer of more sober judgment abundanr matter 
for deep and painful reflection. 

The latter saw, with regret, a young and female sovereign brought 
forward to act such a part at so early an age. For the declaration, be 
it observed, is not a mere profession of belief in the doctrines of one 
Church, and of disbelief in the doctrines of another: it goes much 
farther; it condemns, in the most solemn manner, the worship and prac¬ 
tices of the greatest body of Christians in the world, and assigns to 
them, without any redeeming qualification, the epithets of superstitious 
and idolatrous. 

Now, to exact stich declaration and condemnation from the Queen, 
at her accession to the throne, was thought both cruel apd indecorous, 
considering, on the one hand her youth, and on the other, that diligence 
of enquiry, and maturity of judgment, which the proceeding, on her 
part, necessarily presupppsed. For it will not be denied, that before a 
man may safely and consistently aflix the stigma of superstition and 
idolatry on any Church, it is incumbent on him to make the doctrine 
and worship of that Church the subjects of his study; to be satisfied, in 
his own mind, that he understands tlmm correctly, and not merely as 
they have been misrepresented by their adversaries; and to weigh, with 
impartiality, the texts and arguments by which tiiey may be assailed 
and defended. But who can expect all this from a young woman of 
eighteen ? 

Nor was it only pruel and indecorous with respect to the Queen, it 
was ungraciods also to a most numerous portion of hpr subjects. Of 
all the insults which may be offered to a man, in h|s character of a 
Christian, the most offensive» by^ar, is to brand Mm with the in¬ 
famous name of idclator. Yet^ pdious imjMtation was our Voung 
and amiable sovereign compell^ dost upon the whole body of Boman 
Catholics in England, Scotland*" Ireland, and her transmarine domi¬ 
nions ; a IxMly comprising, at the lowest computation, nine millions of 
her subjects, equally abhorrent of idolatry, equally sincere in the worship 
VOL. jv.—^KO. VII. 
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of the on^ true God, with the most zealous of those who thus take 
tipon themselves to pronounce their condemnation. Nor was this all. 
The declaration, in its sweeping censure, comprehends the whole 
Catholic world; and, therefore, by making it, the Queen was made to 
pronounce her beloved* friend, the consort of her uncle of Belgium, 
an idolator; her sister Queens of Spain and Portugal idolators. Of 
the four parties to the quadruple alliance, she has declared all but her¬ 
self to be idolators. Can she hope for the blessing of God on such an 
alliance ? 

But the fault was not with her. It lies in a vicious system of legis¬ 
lation, by w^ich she was as much coiitroled as the meanest of her 
subjects: a system which originated in passfon and prejudice, during a 
period of religious excitement, but which has long been giving way be* 
fore the gradual development of more tolerant principles. So much 
of it has been abolished, as was necessary for the object which its 
framers had in view; add so much'only is retained, as may impose a 
burthen on those in whose favour it was originally devised. At first, the 
declaration was obligatory on all as a qualification for a seat in Parlia¬ 
ment, Of for admission to office : now it is required from Protestants. 
Then it operated to the entire exclusion of Roman Catholics: now, 
with the aid of a different text, Roman Catholics have free access to 
the senate and the magistracy, to the courts of law, and the offices of 
state. 

For what object then, it may surely be asked, is the obligation of 
taking and subscribing this obnoxious form still imposed upon Pro¬ 
testants ?—As a security for the Protestant worship ? But it offers 
none: none on the part of the sovereign: for there cannot exist a 
man so obtuse as to believe that the Queen was less a Protestant be¬ 
fore, or became more a Protestant after she had subscribed the decla¬ 
ration : none on the part of persons admitted to office or authority: 
for office and authority are as completely thrown open to RomanXa- 
tholics, as if the declaration were a mere nullity. 

For what end then is it still retained^ Certainly not for the pro¬ 
duction of mischief, by generating heart-burdlngs and misunderstand¬ 
ings and divisions among a people, whose greatest strength must lie in 
their union. Yet such is its obvious tendency. The evil may, in¬ 
deed, be mitigated in numerous instances by the influence of civiliza¬ 
tion and of personal character; but dissension must prevail, as long as 
one class of subjects shall be authorized law to arrogate to them¬ 
selves the proud and exclusive claim of punty of worship, and to look 
down on the other class as on men living in the habitual practice of 
idolatry, a crime accursed both of God and man. 

The persons called upon to make and subscribe, the declarafiiony 
mi^ be divided into three classes. 

The first consists of th% few, who having previously enquired, may 
have come to the conclusion, that the doctrines and worwip of the 
Roman Catholic Church are superstitious an<f idolatrous; yet even 
these hesitate when they reflect, that the same miquiry has been made, 
and the optposite condition been drawn, by men as competmitto fonn 
a correct judgment as themselves. 
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The Moeand oonprizes the greater number; all those who perform 
the act as a matter of convse*^ without suspicion or consideration: but 
who must still be conscious, that it is no justification of a doubtful 
action, to allege that it is frequently done by others. 

Lastly come those, who, aware of the difficulties with which the 
declaration is beset, mUhe it indeed, but make it not without reluctance 
and many misgivings. By all in this class, and by many in the other 
two, it is presumed, that the abolition of such a qi^lification forofiice, 
would be welcomed as a measure of relief. 

Why then, it may again be asked, is this form, so revolting to the 
feelings of some, so distressing to the consciences of otherq, and so un¬ 
productive of benefit to any, suffered to remain on tfauB s&tute book ? 
Why should not the Legislature of this kingdom be content with that 
which has been found amply sufficient for the purpose of government 
in every other kingdom of Europe ;—that is, with a test of civic allegi¬ 
ance, as a qualification .for office in the state, and a test of doctrinal 
adhesion as a qualification for office in the Church ? No reasonable 
man can require more. 

1 have the honour to be, My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 


Rblioion in Elgin. —In Elgin, the principal tow'n in Morayshire, the 
Congregation of Catholics have uitherto had no better religious accommo¬ 
dation than the upper floor of a small house, situated in a back lane of 
the town, and surrounded with various nuisances, and which is the only 

E lace where mass is said within the county. The Catholics of Elmii 
ave subscribed towards the erection of a decent place for public worship 
most liberally, considering the smallness of tneir means; and their 
brethren in toe adjacent missions, to whom the case is well known, have 
also cheerfully contributed to the same object. But owing to the circum¬ 
stances in which unfortunately the great part of the Catholics of Scotland 
are placed, it has been found impossible to raise‘from this source alone 
funds sufficient to defray, within a limited time, the expense of building 
a ^apel, or, of coarse, to justify those concerned for embarking in the 
undertaking, without other assistance. For this reason, the Reverend 
John Forbes, who has served for twenty-two years in various stations of 
the Scotch Mission, and has been for ten years Pastor of Elgin, has 
ventured to apply for aid towards building the proposed chapel, to the 
unwearied benevolence and relimon of the Catholics of the sister king¬ 
doms. Whatever Divine Providenco may enable or incline any Cathohe 
to contribute on this occasion, will be given to a purpose most beneficial 
and necessary for the good of leligioFi. Contributions will be received 
by the Publishers, and. forwarded to the Rev. Mr. Forbes. 

Catholic Religion in Rosst#.'-*-*' An order of tbe Russian Govern¬ 
ment has just been proclaimed, the substance of which is, that eveiy 
officer of the Russian army shall henceforth lose his rank, if, married to 
wife of theCatbidic religion, he brings up his children, or suffers his wife 
to bring tb^' up, as Catholics.—Times, Nov. Id, quoting French paptr, 
[We shall feel obliged by being furnkhed with the means of confirR- 
diedng or confirming the foregoing stat^ent.—£ d.] 

T S 
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Catbouc Rruoion and Literature in Germany.—** Id all the 
Gerroai) stoiles/' savs Dr. Hoeningbans, (a learned Catholic convert, 
in a irork entitled 'Present state of the Roman Catholic Church over 
the world/)'' including those of Austria and Prussia, there were, in the 
year 1833, 34,797,34*9 inhabitants, whose forefat^rs at the commence¬ 
ment of the 16th century lived together in lbe%nity of the Catholic 
faith. The majority of Germans, comprehending 19,437,664 souls, 
profess still at the present day the Rontan Catholic religion. In the re¬ 
maining portion of tlie population wc find 15,036,885 Protestants of 
various sects and denominations, 4,700 Greek schismatics, 300 Armenian 
schismatics, and 318,000 Jews /’—Present state of Catholicity^ p. 162, 
Aschafifenhurg, k^6. 

Kingdom of Baoaria .—The Archbishopric of Munich. In this archie- 
piscep^ see, we find the following suffragan bishoprics: 1. The bishopric 
of Passau, erected in the year 738, by St. Boniface, in virtue of the 
sanction of Pope Gregory III., and committed to the care of bishop 
Wiwils. 2. Tne bishopric of Augsburg. 3. The bishopric of Ratisbon, 
erected in the yeai* 738, by St. Boniface, in virtue ol authority from 
Pope Gregory III.—The next archbishopric is that of Bamberg. The 
suffragan sees are the following : I. The bishopric of Eichstadt. 2. The 
bishopric of Wiirabura, erected by St. Boniface, who in virtue of powers 
entrusted to him by Pope Zachary, instituted to this see St. Burchard 
as first bishop. 3. The bishopric of Spires, in Rhenish Bavaria,—In 
the whole kingdom of Bavaria, there are 181 deaneries, and 2,756 
parishes. The reigning dynasty, as well as the majority of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Bavaria, profess the Roman Catholic religion. In this kingdom 
there are 2,990,000 Catholics, 1,220,000 Lutherans and Calvinists, mad 
5000 Hermhutters imd Mennonites or Baptists. 

Grand Duchy of Baden .—Baden forms, together with Wurtemburg, 
Hesse, Nassau, Frankfort, and Hohenzollem, the ecclesiastical province 
of the Upper Rhine, which contains on the whole 1,725,000 Catholics, 
subject to the metropolitan see of Freyburg and its sufilragans. Rotten- 
burg, Fulda, Mayence, aud Limburg. In the grand dut^y of Baden 
itseii/ the majoritjr of the inhabitants profess the Cathidic faith. Th#e 
are 810^30 Catholics, 377,530 Evangelical Protejitants, and 1,413 
Mennonites or Bitotists. The reigning dynasty since the sixteenth 
century professes Protestantism; but individual members of the royal 
family have at various periods returned to the Catholic church. 

The archbishopric of Freyburg embraces all Baden and the two prin¬ 
cipalities of Hohenzollem. In Baden there are 35 Catholic deaneriffi, 
and ^23 parishes. 

7%e PriMfipality of ffohenzollem-Sigmarinyen .—^The princely house, 
as well os the 42,000 inhabitants of this state, profess the Catholic re¬ 
ligion. The 59 parishes belong to the archiepiscopal see of Fr^bnrg, in 
Baden. * • <» 

7%e PrincipalUyoftiohcr^oUeim-Hechingen .—In this the reignio^ 
house, as well as its 21,000 inhabitants, belong to the Cadiolic church. 
Its fourteen parishes are in the metropolitan diocessof Freyburg, in Baden. 

Pk^scipaUty of —This state has also the ines^r 



inable happiness of enjoying reH^ons nnity in truthj for both prince and 
subjects, ^'including 5,800 sonls, in 11 cantons and one monasteiy), are 
membei^ of ibe Cholic church. 

The Kin§dc^ of fViirtembur^ —Wurtembnrg,still numbers 485,000 
Catholics. The majority of the inhabitants are i^testants, and mostly 
Lutheran. The reigning house is Lutheran since the sixteenth century 
still various members of the royal family have, at different periods, re¬ 
turned to the Catholic church. In this kingdont is the bishopric of 
Rottenburg, a suffragan see of Frevburg. W iirtemburg contains 645 
Catholic pEU*isbes, 6 convents, 5 higu-scbotds, and 787 popular- schools 
for Catholic youth. 

The Ducky of Nassau .—In this state also the number of Catholics is 
considerable, for we find 136,063 professors of that religion, and 103,483 
Lvangelical, and 184 Mcnnonite, Protestants. The ducal house became 
Protestant in the sixteenth century; but at difihrcnt times various mem¬ 
bers of that family hav^ come over to the Catholic church. Here we 
find the bishopric of Limburg, embracing all Nassau and the territory of 
the free city of Frankfort. In the duchy of Nassau there are 15 Catholic 
deaneries, and 133 parishes. 

The Free City of Frankfort .—In Frankfort there arc more than 7000 
Catholic inhabitants, who are under the spiritual jurisdiction of the bishop 
of Limburg, 'fhere is but one parish. 

The Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmsiadt .—In this state there are not 
fewer than 178,000 Catholics among 617,500 Protestants, who are partly 
Evangelicals, partly Lutherans, Calvinists, and Mennonites. Two 
mem^rs of the grand ducal bouse are Catholics, but the grand duke 
himself is Protestant. In this state there is the bishopric of Mayenoe. 
The whole diocess comprises 17 deaneries and 146 parishes. 

The Landgraeiate of Hesse-Homburg .—In this little state there are 
3000 Catholics, in three paidshes. The Protestant populaition amounts 
to 20,000, of whom 14,000 are Calvinist, and 6,000 are Lutheran. 

Periodical Press of Catholic GsRMapy. —^The following are 
among the principal religious periodicals, quarterly, monthly, and 
hebdomedal, which issue from toe Catholic press of Germany. I'his 
list will be not only useful to such 6f our readers as are acouainted with 
the German language, but may serve to give the world at large an idea 
of the religions xesT, and literal^ activity, of our Catholic brethren in 
Germany. The first place is dtm to the excellent theological Quarterly 
Review, published at Tubingen, and edited by the great theologians^ 
Hirscher, Herh^ Von Drey, Feilmoser, Mohler, and others. It is 
entitled TTiwiogieeke Quarlafsekrift 2. The excellent monthly journal, 
Der KatkoHkf published at Spires, and edited by the worthy and able 
canons. Dr. Ram and Dr. Weiss. This isj^ we beheye, the oldest among 
the Catholic periodicals of Germany. 3. .Catholic literaiy jou^aC 
Die Kaiholisvhe literalurzeitung, edited by Frederick yen Kent, thel|fa4e 
and learned continuator of Stolberg’s history bf the church, 'l^ii 
jonmal impears at Munich. 4. The Allgemeine Kirchen-Ffewid, ' 
Friend of the Church), an able and widely cii'cnlated peiiodjlarii 
lished at Wurzburg, in Bayaria. 5, At Aschaffenburg, in the wme 
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GountrVj appears an excellent ecclesiasticnl gazette, twice a week. This 
jpumal, like others of the same kind in Germany, gives not only ecclesi¬ 
astical intelligence, but contains very good origin^ artiq^s, and reviews 
of new books. 6. At Augsburg, in tM same state, appears another re¬ 
ligious gazette, edited in a good spirit, entitled Sion. 7. The ecclesiastical 
gazette, entitled Die Kirchenzeitung fur das KatholUche Deutschland, 
railed by Dr. James Sengidr, and published at Marburg, in electoral 
Hesse. It bears a high reputation. 8. At.Freyburg, in Baden, the 
celebrated Catholic clergyman, Dr. Hug, (author of the very learned 
and masterly introduction to the New Testament, translated into English 
by Dr. Waite), edited a theological journal some time back ; but whether 
it be still continued we cannot say. 9. At Giessen, in Hesse Darm¬ 
stadt, a Catholic theological periodical appears, which receives the power¬ 
ful support of Dr. Staudenmaier, a young theologian of great merit, and 
still greater promise. 10. At Vienna, Dr. Pletz edits an able and learned 
theological journal. 11. lAt Breslaw, in Sileeia, there has appeared, 
since 1830, an ecclesiastical gazette, which Dr. Hoeninghaus terms 
excellent. It is entitled Schlesische Kirchenblolt. 12. At Bonn several 


. professors of its University edit a quarterly journal of Catholic theology 
and philosophy, (Zeifsenri/t fur Katholische Theologie und Philoso- 
uhie); but this journal is in the interest of the Hermesians, whose theo¬ 
logical opinions have been recently condemned by the Holy See. Some 
of the best articles in this journal, however, have been written by orthodox 
Catholics. 13. Lastly we must name the quarterly review of Vienna, 
(Die Wiener Jahrhiicher fur die Literatur). This journal was estab¬ 
lished soon after the peace, on the model of our own English reviews, 
and was intended to combine theology, philosophy, and general litera¬ 
ture. It received the powerful support of Frederick Schlegel, Adam 
Muller, Schlosser, the Baron Gentz, and M. von.Hammer. It soon ac¬ 


quired the name of the roost learned review in Germany; and the 
German Catholics might boast of a literary organ worthy of their faith. 
But since the death of the illustrious F. Schlegel, the review has fallen 
too much under the direction of the great orientalist, M. von Hammer, 
who excludes theological articles. This is the more to be regretted, as 
the Protestants have established at Berlin a veiy able organ for their re¬ 
ligious opinions, entitled Jahrhiicher fur die wissenschaftliche Crilik, 
Hence our readers will perceive that a great Catholic review, embracing 
general literature and science, as well theology, and adapted for gene¬ 
ral readers, is now a desideratum in Gerpiany. We understand that 
the project of establishing a review of this kind at Munich has been for 
some time on the tapis. It is possible that in the foregoing list, a few 
journals may have escaped our notice; but we can assure our readers 
that it is nearly complete. 

On another occasion v^e shall endeavour to give our readers a list and 
shoH account of the universities, ecdesiasticaf seminaries, gymnasia or 
public schools for the higher dosses, the popular schools, and the schools 
of industry, in Catholic Germany. Those in Protestant Germany shall 
also occupy our attention at a future time. 
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WEST t>, SHUtTLEWORtH. 

[ThefoUo«ing decision is submitted to our readers, as involving principles of deep 
interest to the Catholic body. The propriety of its reconsideration before the highest 
tribunal, and of raising funds for that purpose, is submitted to the Catholic public, 
who, at least, will be warned against falling into Mrs. Townsend’s xnistBl(e.*-*ED.] 

Margaret Townsend, by her will dated the 25th of January 1814, afler 
giving certain pecuniary jjagacies, disposed of the residue of her property as 
follows:—As to all the rest of my estates and ediects, I give ana bequeath 
the same to Sir Henry Lawson of Brough, in the county of York, Bart., and 
Simon Scroope of Danby in the same county. Esq., their executors and 
administrators; and I appoint John Carr of Belle Vue, Sheffield, Mr. John 
Shuttlewonh of Cannon Hall, near Sheffield, and Mr. John Furuiss of Shef¬ 
field, joint executors of this my will; and hereby revoking all former wills by 
me made, I declare this only to be my last will and testament. In witness 
whereof,! have hereunto set my hand and seal, this 20th day of January 1814.-— 
Margaret Townsend.” , 

On the same day she wrote and signed the following testamentary paper:— 
** Omitted in my will, chapels and priests. To the cliapel of St. George’s 
Fields. London Road, jCIO; St. Patrick’s Chapel, Sutton Street, jC 10 ; Lich¬ 
field Chapel, j£l0; thr Reverend Rowland Broomhead, Manche*-ter, 
the Reverend Mr. Gabb, Worksop, jCl.ls.; the Reverend Mr. Duchern, 
jCI. 1.; the Right Reverend Mr. Smith, Durham, £\. 1.; the Reverend 
Joseph Tristram, j£I. Is.; the Reverend .John Tristram, 1. Is. Whatever 
1 have left to priests or chapels, it is ray wish and desire the sums may be 
paid as soon as possible, that I maif have the benefit of their prayers and 
masses. It is my desire that my vestments and whatever belongs to my 
chapel may be divided betwixt Mr. Smith of Bolster Slone, Mr. Broomhead 
of StanningtoD, and Mr. Gillett of Rotherham.—25th of January f814.” 

The testatrix, on the same day on which her will was dated, addressed a 
letter to Sir John Law-son and Simon Scroop, £.sq., which letter was after her 
death found enclosed in her will, and was in the following words:—Gentle¬ 
men, 1 have herewith sent a duplicate of my will, whereby you will perceive 
that 1 have taken the liberty of bequeathing the residue of my property to 
yon, in confidence that you will appropriate the, same in Qie manner most 
consonant to my wishes, which are as follows; namely, that the sum of £10 
each be given to the ministers of the Roman Catholic Chapels at Greenwich, 
St George’s in the Fields, Sutton Street, Soho Square, and York, for the 
hgnejit of their prayers for the repose of my soul, and that of my deceased 
husband George Townsend^ and that the remainder be appropriated by you 
in such way as ^ou may judge best calculated to promote the knowledge of the 
Catholic Christtan religion among the poor and ignorant inhabitants of Swale 
Dale and Wenston Dale, in the county of York.—I have the honour to suh- 
soribe myself, gentlemen, yonr very obedient servant, Margaret Townset^d, 
■'Sheffield, Eyre Street, 2dth of Jatunary 1814.” 

The testatrix died in Februaiy iSl5, and her will, together with the first 
testamentary paper above stated, was shortly afterwaiiis proved by the execu¬ 
tors named therein ; but the letter addressed to the trustees was not proved 
as a testametary naper until I8d4, after the original bearing of the cause. 
The bill was filed by Anne West, the residuary legatee and personal repre- 
sentative of the sole next of kin of the testatrix, againti the sntriving 
ekecutor, the representatives of the trustees, and the Attorney-General. The 
bill chawed that the unadpiinisteied personal estate of the te^trix, in, the 
hands onhe executors, arose from monies due upon real securities th' the 
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lesldti-ix at the titne of her decease, and the Plaintiff claimed to be entitled 
thereto by tirtne of the slatnte of U G. 2. c. 36. (Statute of Mortmain.) 

At the nearing of the cause, it was, among other things, referred to the 
Master to inquire what proportion of the residue of the teBta|^r*s personal 
estate consisted of pure peisonalty, and what prorartion of personal estate 
arising from mortgages, dr otherwise connected witn really; and the Master 
by bis report found, that out of 2913/. 164. 7d. 3 per cent’consols, the residue 
of the testator’s general personal estate, the sum of 2479/. 13s. like annuities, 
arose from personal estate connected with realty, and that the remaining sum 
of 434/. 3s. 7d. 3 per cent, consols arose from pure^rsooal estate. 

Mr. Bickersteth and Mr. Betliell, for the Plaintiff. 

If the legacies given by this testatrix are void, and there is, moreover, no 
indication of any charitable purpose on the part of the testatrix, they will fail 
altogether, and the next of kin will be entitled to the heneht of the failure. 
The gifts to priests and chapels for the purpose of obtaining prayers and 
masses for the repose of the soul of the testatrix, and the soul of her deceased 
husband, are gilts to a superstitious use, and consequently void, either by 
virtue of the statute of 1 £dw. 6. c. 14 ; or, if not faijing within the supersti¬ 
tious uses expressly mentioned in the statute, void as against the poHetf af the 
law. There is no purpose of charity indicated by these gifts; no benefit was 
intended to be conterred by the testatrix upon the priests $ her own benefit, 
and that of her deceased husband, were the only oh^cts which she contem¬ 
plated ; and as the law will not give effect to a superstitious use, the next of 
.tin are as much entitled to the benefit of the failure as if she had expressly 
devoted a part of her real estate to a charitable purpose. The gift of the resi¬ 
due to be applied in such manner as may best promote the knowledge of the 
Catholic Christian religion among the poor and ignorant inhabitants of Swale 
Dale and Wenston Dale, being a gift for the ptd^ose of propagating a religion 
other than that of the state, is equally void, aa contraiy to the poKcy of the 
law: Caiyi v. Abbott, De Costa v, De Fax, Moggrin^ e. Thackwell, De 
Bonneval v. De Themmines, Attorney-General v. Power. 

Mr. Lynch laBd Mr. Purvis, for the personal representative of Sir H. 
Lawson. 

The gifts to chapels and priests, for the benefit of the prayers and massea 
which the testatrix desired to he said for the repose of her foul, are in Uie 
nature of rewards for services to be performed, and there is no gyound for 
supposing that the testatrix desired such prayers and msases to bi said in per¬ 
petuity ; on the contrary, the small amount of Uie spmsugivon, gud the direc¬ 
tion for the immediate payment of those sums, are incim&tent with that sup: 

S osition. The trust, therefore, so far as it respects tho^ gifts, is neither Vfw 
y the statute of superstitious uses, al^ it is called, nor hj rei^n of its bekig 
contrary to the ^lioy of the law. There is, in ipet, no sUitute, as has bceu 
observea by Sir William Glan|, making superstitious uses Void generally, the 
statute of £dw. 6. relating only to superstitious uses of a particular desorip- 
tion then existing: Caiy v. Al^t. ^nd even if the gift could be shewn to 
fall within the class of ases declared or recognised by the statute of £dw. 6. 
as superstitious, that statute wptdd have no .ajpplication, as th^ contest here is 
only for personal estate \ and ^e tflh and sixth sections of the statute, which 
vest in the Crown gilts for tlm maintenance of obits and ot)^ like things, 
apply only to real estate. 

with respect to the gill of the residue, which is to be approjNdal^ in suofa 
way as the trustees may judge best calculated to promote the knowledge of 
the OatholiC Christian imigioh among the poor innabHanto of the pmrtienlar 
dislricts mcntioHn^ that might have been b^d to be vo|d, lius egntm^ to the 
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nolicy of the preriouslf to the passing of the latd acts Ibc the leltef of his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, but it is now a perfectly valid be<)pcst 
By the 31 G. 3. c. 32, relief was afforded, upon<certain conditiotui, against the 
severe enactments relating to Popish recusants passed in the reigns of Eliza¬ 
beth and James; but that act, nererthelesj), oontainad a provision, that all 
dispositions of property before deemed to be sujierstitious or unlawful should 
continue so; and it was upon that ground, that in Cary e. dbbot, 8ir William 
Grant held a bequest for the purpose of edneating and bringing np poor chil¬ 
dren in the Roman Catholic faitn to be void, as contrary to the polity of the 
law. Whether that decision was or was not fonnded upon too narrow a view 
of the remedial purpose and effect of the 31 G. 3. e. 32. it is now unnecessary 
to consider; for the late act of his present Majesty has put beyond all ques- 
,tion the validity of bequests, the object of which is to promote the education 
of Roman Catholics, and their instruction in the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
relif^on. The Catholic Relief Act (10 G. 4. c. 7.) left it still open to some 
doubt how far his Miuesty’s Roman Catholic eubjects were reHeved flrom 
disabilities in respect of their right of holding property given for the purposes 
of education and religious instruction; and that doabt was removed by the 
2 & 3 W. 4. c. 113, which ^places Roman Catholics upon exactly the same 
footing as Protestant dissenters, in respect to their schools, places tor religious 
worship, education, and charitable purposes in Great Britain, and the property 
held therewith, and the persons employed in and about the same. That act 
has been held by Lord Brougham, in the recent case of Bradshaw v. Tasker, 
to be retrospective; and such being the state of the law, the only question 
now is, w'hether such a trust as is raised by this testatrix in behalf of Roman 
Catholics, and for die purpose of giving instruction in the tenets of the Roman 
Catholic rdigion, would be a valid trust if raised in behalf of Protestant dis¬ 
senters, and with a view to religious instruction in the partioular doctrines 
held by Protestant dissenters, or any class of them. Whatever the law ma^ 
be as applied to Protestant dissenters in respect of their education rfbd reli¬ 
gious worship, such is now the law to be applied to Roman Catholics. In the 
Attorney-General e. Pearson, Lord Eldon says, ** It is ^slearly settled that, if 
a fund, real or personal, be given in suck a way that the purpose be clearly 
expressed to be that of maintaining a society of Protestant dissenters, pro¬ 
moting no doctrines contrary to law, although such as may be at variance 
with the doctrines of the established religion, it is than the anty of this Court 
to oarry such a trust as that into execution.*? Now the doctrines of the Roman 
CathoHc church, although at variance with the doctrines of the established 
church, are no more ooubary to law than the doctrines of any class of Pro¬ 
testant disseuters} they are now placed by law on precisely the same footing; 
and, if a bequest for promoting instruction in the one be valid, such a bequest 
must be equally valid with respect to the other. 

Mr. Wmy, ror the Attoruey-General, disclaimed any disporition to narrow 
the cemstroetioD to be fairly put upon the 2 ^ 3 W. 4. c. 115.; but be suh- 
mitted that, looking to the gamble jbf that act, and to its object, which was 
to remove doubts ai to jlhe rl|i:bt of Rpmen Catholics to acquire and hold pro¬ 
perty ueoenarj for reli^ous worship, edacaUouf and charitable purposes, it 
could never have been me infentlon ^ the legislature, in carrying into effect 
that limited purpose, to change Uie whole policy of the law m it applied to 
doctrines other man those of the established church, and to sanction the un* < 
limited propagation of the Roman Catholic religion. A gift for the purpose 
of pn^agating the Jewish or aiy other relijrion contrAry to that of the estldt-< 
lished church was illegal; but such a gift indicated a charitable ptsrpesij 
whtoh the CroArn was euHUed to cmiy mto effect M applying th# Dequ«% 
UD^ the sign mmsual, to some lawful object: De Costa v. Be Pax. - V 
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Hr. Parker, for the sorriviog executors. ^ 

Mr. Bickeistetb, in reply. 

The gifts to the ministers of the Catholic ohapels for the purpose of ohtain- 
iuff prayers and masses for the r^nse of the testatrix's soul cannot be con- 
siaered as gifts for the performance of a temporary serrioe; for it aras clearly 
the intention of the testatrix that such prayers and masses should be continued 
for an indednite period, or at any rate for as long a period as her soul might 
continue in purgatory. It is ubfious that no personal benefit was intended to 
the ministers; U is a gift for a purpose in its nature superstitious, and void, 
therefore, as contrary to the policy of the law, independently of the statute of 
£dw. 6. 

With resp^t to the gift of the residue, it is not disputed that by the Catholic 
Christian religion, the knowledge of which is to be promoted among the poor 
and ignorant inhabitants of Swale Dale and Wenston Dale, the testatrix 
meant the Roman Catholic religion. ** To promote the knowledge of the 
Roman Catholic religion'* might mean to promote the knowledge of the'errors 
of that religion, and thereby to confirm and establish in a purer faith the per¬ 
sons among whom such knowledge was disseminated; ana, if that construc¬ 
tion could he put upon the words, the bequest might well be carried into efiect 
by instructing-the poor and ignorant inhabitants of Swale Dale and Wenston 
Dale in the Protestant religion. But this was manifestly not the object of a 
testatrix professing the Roman Catholic religion, and it cannot be denied that' 
her object was to induce persons who previously did not believe in the Roman 
Catholic religion to become converts to it—to make proselytes—and to pro- 
. mote the spread of the Roman Catholic religion at the expanse of congrega¬ 
tions professing other modes of belief. If, then, it was the intention of the 
testatrix to mi^e proselytes, this is a trust which cannot be carried into execu¬ 
tion by this Court; for if it were capable of being so carried into execution, 
what would be the ctmsequenoeP The Court must refer it to the Master to 
approve of a scheme whereby the Roman Catholic relirion may be promoted 
in the most effectual manner. It is perfectly clear that the legislature, in 
passing the late act, could never have intended to sanction such a consequence 
as this. It is said that the 2 /Se 3 W. 4. c. 11b. is declaratory of the intentions 
of the legislature, which were not, in this resiwct, declared with sufficient ex- 

? licitness in the Catholic Relief Act, and that the act of W. 4. places Roman 
'athollos and Protestant dissenters exactly upon the same footing in respect 
of Uieir schools and places of veliginus wo^ip, education, and pharitable pur¬ 
poses. No one who rightly appreciates the late salutary enactments for the 
relief of his Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects can desire to narrow their just 
coostruotiou \ hut it should be borne in mind that by the lute act Roman 
Catholics are to be " subject to the same laws as the Protestant dissenters are 
subject to in Rngland in respect to their stdiools.and places for religions 
wmship, education, and charitable purposes, and not farther or otherwise." 
If, therelbre, this testatrix had left her property for the benefit of persons pro- 
fessng the Roman Catholic religion, or if she bid left it Ibr the purpose of 
maintaining a Roman Catholic church or sehoql, such a bequMt woula have 
been a good charitable legacy. But it is a totally different thing to leave a 
ItrovtrioD for the purpose of making proselytes; and such a bequest would'he 
equally unlawful whether4he religion to which proselytes were sought to be 
made were the Roman Catholic, the Jewish, the Presbyterian, or any other 
religion different from that of ^ established church. Ail the authorities sup¬ 
port this view of the subject. , . 

Tn De Costa v. De Pas, Loid Hqidwicke decided that a bequetf for the 
ihaiatenanceof a JltAhfk or assen^y for daily reading tl«aJewu^law,aDd for 
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advancing or propagating the Jewish religion, was onlawftil," the Intent of 
the bequest being in contradictiom to the Christian relinon, which is a part 
of the law of the land, which is so laid down bp Lord Hale and Lord llay- 
mond; and nndoabtedly is so, for the constitution and poHcj of this nation is 
found^ thereon.” Lord Hard wide at first doubted* whether the next of kin 
were not entitled to the void bequest, but he afteraards decided that the dona¬ 
tion was a charitable use, and that the power of appointing to what lawful 
charitable purpose tbe bequest should be applied devolved upou the crown. 
It is to he observed, however, that Lora Eldon in commenting upon this case 
in Moggridge v. Thaclcwell, does not concur with Lord Hardwicke in con¬ 
sidering the bequest a charitable use; for he sajs, he should not have dis¬ 
covered that it was a ohqritahle bequest in the intention of the testator. No 
one can doubt that the same principle ^ould he ecjnallj implicable to a trust 
for promoting and propagating the particular doctrines of Unitarian dissenters, 
or of the Presbyterian church, or any mode of relijrious belief or worship dif¬ 
fering from the established religion, because, if su^ a trust could be executed 
and administered by this Court, it would follow that the Court must direct the 
Master to approve of a scbeme.for promolinpf the spread of Unitarian or Presby¬ 
terian doctrines, (>r whatever mode of religious belief it might be the object of 
the trust to advance and propagate. The bequest then being for a purpose 
which is contrary to the policy of the law, and no charitable purpose being 
indicated, fails altogether, and tbe ptext of kin will be entitled to the residuary 
estate of the testatrix. 


The Master of the Rolls. 4 

The testatrix in this case, after giving several legacies, some of which wTre 
for charitable purposes, as to the residue of her estate and effects, bequeathed 
tbe same to Sir Henry Lawson and Simon Scroop, and she appointed John 
Carr, John Shuttleworth, and John Fumiss, her executors. Tbere is then a 
paper entitled Omitted in my will, chapels and priests. To the chapel of 
Ht. George’s Fields, London Hi^d, 10/.; to St. Patrick’s chapel, Sutton Stireet, 
10/.; to Lichfidd chapel, 10/.” Several small lepicies are then enumerated 
to several clei^ymen hj name, and then comes ims note : ” Whatever I have 
left to priests and chapels it is my wish and desire the sums may be paid as 
soon as possible, that 1 may have the benefit of their prayers and masses.” 
There is then a, letter signed by the testatrix and addressed to Sir John Lawson 
and Simon Scruope, which ^s been proved as testamentary, as follows:— 
^ Gentlemen, T have herewith sent a duplicate of my will, whereby you will 
perceive that I have taken the liberty of bequeathing tbe residue of my pro¬ 
perty to you, in confidence that you will appropriate tbe same in the manner 
most consonant to my wishes, which are as follows:—:tbat the sum of 10/. each 
be given to tbe minutess of tbe Roman Catbolie chapels of Greenwich, St. 
George’s in tike fields, Sutton Street, Soho Square, ana York, for the benefit 
of their prayers for the repose of my soul, and that of my deceased husband 
George Townsend, and tnat the remainder be appropriated by you in such 
way as you may judge best oalenlatsd to promote the knowledge of the Catholic 
Christian religion amongst the poor and ignoramt inhabitaott of Swale Dale 
and Wenston Dale, in the county of YoriL 
lliese legacies ture objected to upon two gnmnds: first, as to tbe legacies 
to the priests and cbapeis, upon the ground that they are for superstitions uses, 
and tbeiefbre void; and secondly, as to the leridne, because it is gtvmi An the 
express parpose of promoting the Roman Catholic teli^on. 

1 shall first consider the objection to the gift of me reridue. The etft. 
9 ^ 3 W. 4- c. 115, puts persons professing the RonwnCath(dier^i|^.im(^ 
the same fSbriog with respect to their i^oifis, places fin relig^oiia sr«ii4%, 
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c)Muila.ble purDOseyt os Protestant dissenters; and tbe case of 
Biadii^V Vi fa^et dedded tnat the act was retrospecUve, and that tbe third 
siadioti did not exclude the lettacies in question in the cause from tbe operar 
tioD ol the act, because the suit was only for the administration of the estate. 
I'd tbe present case, tbe^bill filed by tbe next of bln claimed the property, as 
inapplicable, under tbe statute of mortmain, to any charities, and not because 
it was given to promote tbe Catholic religtom or to give instruction to those 
who profess it; and tbe letter which raises the question as to tbe residue was 
not proved until tbe 15th of January 7834, so that it cannot be said that the 
property in question was in litigation, discussion, or-dispute, upon the point 
now contended for at the time me act passed in 1832. 

This act mabes it unnecessary to consider what was the state of the law, 
before it passed, with respect to such dispositions '^of property in favour of 
Roman Catholics. It is only necessary to inquire what is now the state of the 
law with respect to similar dispositions of property in favour of Protestant dis> 
senters. The trust is to appropriate the residue in such a way as the trustees 
shall judge best calculated to promote the bnowledge of the Catholic Chris> 
tian religion among the poor and ignorant inhabitants of certain places named. 
In the case of Bradshaw v. Tasber, the gift was in favour of certain Catholic 
schools, and to be applied towards carrying on the good designs of the said 
schools. Now, can it be said that to promote the carrying on the good designs 
of Catholic schools dliffers in principle frq|p promoting the bnowledge of the 
Catholic Christian religion amongst the poor and ignorant.^ In Attorney* 
General v. Pearson, Lord Eldon sAys, that the Court will administer a fund’ 
given to maintain irsocietr of Protestant dissenters promoting no doctrine con- 
trtry to law, although such as may be at variance with the doctrine of the 
established church. In’^li^ttomey-General v. Hickman, a legacy was estab¬ 
lished, which was given for enconraging such nonconforming preachers as 
preach God’s word in planes where the people are not able to allow them a 
sufficient and suitable roaintenanoe, and for encouraging (he brining up 
some to tbe work of the ffiinistiy who are designed to labour in God’s vine¬ 
yard among the dissenters, leaving the particular mode to Uie trustees. Waller 
V, CSbflds, and (be oases wliftoh oontinuaily occur of funds left to support the 
ohapdis and schools of dissenters, proceed upon the same principle, and leave 
DO aonht in my mihd of the validity in law vi the gifl of ^ re^ue. 

The giAs to priests and chapels remain to be considered, and ^ese are Dot 
affeotea by the 2 & 3 W. 4. o 115, which applies oedy to sidmols, places fbi 
relTgious wombip, education, and charitable purposai. • Taking the first gift to 

S riests and dhapels in connection with the letter, then' can be no doubt that 
be Btims given to the priests and chapels wete n<^ intended for the benefit of 
the pi^bsts personally, or for die support of the chapels for general purposes, 
bnt tlwt lliey vrtxv as expressed in tbe lettmr, ,for the benefit of their 
prevers for the npose of the4estatrix^s soul aiid that of her deceased husband; 
and foeemestidB^ «rhenereiteh legacies can be supported. It is truly observed 
WBlhifo Grants Is Caiy v. Aihbot, that there wsi no statute mabing 
suMmtitioiis «MS vdd geoe^y, and that the staiuteid £dw. ft. related only 
tb^l^erstitioils uses t^a parttonlar defoription then existing; dud it is to ^ 
obf^ed that that statute does not declare any such gift to be unlawful, but 
avtfidi oei^n superstitious.gifts jareviondy created, ^e legamesiu question, 
therMon, ih^lsot within tha temsa of the statute of Edw. 6., but that statute 
has heed a>f»id6red as e^ablisldi^ the ill^alify of oertaih glftt, and, amongst 
others, the giving l»aeh^ to prfoits to pVay for the soul of the dmim;, has, in 
msmr cases colitotoa far Dnb^ heSn decided to* be within the supmtidods 
ttsesltttended toj be iuppie^jHld % that ^tote. | aiii fociefore of bpinieu 
that these legatees to pnettoead^p^ ate void, . < . vS * 
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What theft {»to b^mo of th^ aafftnotT of eoch lei|;ftoies f l!*he littttnte of 
Edw d. gives to the Km|[ such |vof«i«y devoted to sttpentiftotte ftees as that 
aot affeote; bat the legacies in questioa are not within the terms ttf the aot^ 
but are void on acconnt of the general Ulegalit; of tlje olyeot tbej weie in¬ 
tended to answer. It has been decided, mat where legacies are given to 
charities, which charities cannot take effect, the object being considered as 
snpeistitions, then the duty of appropriating the amount to ol&er charitable 
poTposes devolves upon the Crown, as in Cary v. Abbot; but in that case and 
the cases there citea, the object of the gifi was ol^rly charity. In the present 
case, according to the oonstruotion I hdve put upon these legacies, there was 
nothing of charfry m their object; the intention was not to benefit the priests, 
or to support the chapels, but to secure a supposed benefit to the testatrix bet- 
self. Upon what ground, then, can the Crown claim? Not by virtoe of 1 
Edw. 6., for the case is not within that act; and not upon the ground of the 
money ^ven being devoted to charity, the moda.of applying wnich devolves 
upon the Crown. Doubts have been entertained bow far it was correct (o give 
to the Crown for the purpose'pf being applied to charity, funds given for chari¬ 
table purposes which are illegal, as in the case of COTbyn v. French, and in 
De Garcia v. Lawson, in the note to that case ; but in all such oases charity 
was the object of the gift; and how can the claim of the Crown attach to gifts 
void because superstinous, but of which charity was no part of the object P 
These gifts are void because illegal; and as tb^ therefore cannot tsdce elPeot, 
and as the Crown cannot claim either under I Edw. 6, or upon the authorities 
which give to the Crown the right to direct the application of charity legacies, 
which cannot be carried into effect according to the directions of the fixmor, I 
am of opinion that the next of kin are entitled. 


REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


TAe Napoleon Medals; a complete Series of the Medals struck in 
France^ Italy, GreatieBritain, and Germany, from, the commencement 
of the Empire in 1804 to the Restoration in 1815-—Engraved hy 
the process of Achilles Collar, with Historical nod Biographical 
Notices. Edited by Edward EowAROS.-^X^ndon: Henry Her- 
ing, 1837. 


Wb have never been able to account for the singular indifference of 
the English as a nation to the science of Numismatics. While evctry 
other branch of the Fine Arts has received some degree of encourages 
ment, Numismatics alone have been wholly neglected. One would 
almost be tempted to think there waa. something in tlie minute elegance 
and classical taste so properly eonstituting the excellence of medals 
and coins, absolutely uneongeniiri to |iie feelings of our countrymen; 
for while art has been advancing in other countries, we fear it has 
been retrograding in this. It is within our knowledge 'l^t for tiie last 
century no one professtur of th» branch ofj’art has be^ abip to live 
aolely by its practice—always exciting th<»e tpho havoBcen employed 
in the Mint engrave the epin. We hope it will be among the bnisfe 
of the nineteenth omitary that it has remedied this glaring d€fed;» mm- 
rescued our countrymen from the charge of indiShraaoe to the 
best means of bunsmltring to posterity an aocuBSte 
history of dhr own times. 





inniM^^tif 4& TD^ of .me^s mw 

'^fle» o^Mf yt^i0ej» ^ograved {» 

^»sj(M|t»i» «b 4 Ch^^resfi^t fO^ vSsMeiiwy^ i^mi l^e feeble 
|o wbU^ veiuure MUi^ctolMieii lieeu^med iH'^ best worlo 
/su^ «til^ots^ The iftterj|»reip e^eto* to be ^1 done^^^it hen 
I Akerit Arhioh ve vish ir^re ii»^ mottoes «re 

ited—41 veiy desiiA^e tlni^ in a work ofiu*t whicUa intended to 
t and ihstruet bot& M^es and idl dlhssea We vishflUt the IVfedal 
Vb^ has bemi struck to doihnieinorate Her lUTs^esty s Ti^t to 'the 
C%, Qould be recomiMinded to Ihe^patronage of the juiblic. 

State of the Coni/Ui^ifer^ httadia the Protestant tend 'ttoman 
^tholic ChMrchee. By Hunter Gordoiij of LiiMSolu’s Inn. — 
’ Xondon: G. B. Whifafcer,“ I8$7. - 

THjt'prevalent feeling in tms country on the Controversy alluded to, 
presents a«fcrong contrast th ihe mditfereoee on the subject exhibited 
m lFraace» as et^idanced hi our uliide on Saint-Simenimu The author 
of thh Htfcle worlv* bas discovered that the sUObess of the Catholic 
^utich k to be traee^ up entirely to the prhe^tle of auikorityt and 
he sfcetohes the working « her system with great eb^toence and vigour. 

Aiils into the natural Protestant imstidto of attributing this system 
w^rits splendid resuSts to human oQntrivanee and erganization| and ids 
ument is direi^ to the introduodon of a simllfur'organlzation into 
Estaidished Cbutid^ as a panacea fbr.all her dangers and didicul- 

_. W^ retx^axmend thk small Tseatkie^ to our readers, who will 

d|UKlj[M!KCel^ error int^ w|i4^ the author has fallen, and will 
gwM by 4us inypluntiury testimony ia fa^ur of Our Holy ReU* 

fb®. ^ *^4 

The usual ^u^lerly (f Continental'JPt^licalibus for the 

puH quarts wilt appeaur^ in our next Jfumbtt* 
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Art. I .—The Dublin Unii^siiy Calendars for 1883-4-15-6-7* 

T he consideration of the question, whether Catholics ace 
legally eligible to Scholarships, and JJisseutei’s to both 
Scholarships and Fellowships, in the Ufiiversity of Dublin, has 
for some time past otcupied our attention. In tlie article on ^ 
the Irish and English Universities in our Second Number, 
the general injustice and impolicy of excluding Catholics and 
Dissenters from those ofl&ces, and of giving a literary monopoly 
to any sect whatever, were so fully exposed as to render farther 
observations entirely unnecessary. The propriety of throvfing 
these oiBces open to the community at large, is not, as it may 
seem tq be, a question of mere local importance, but one that 
most intimately affects all classes of llritish subjects, however 
remotely situated, who feel in any way interested in the advance¬ 
ment 01 education. To the Dissenters particularly, of all parts 
of the empire, this subject should be one of engrossing impor¬ 
tance. For years past they have been struggling to obtain ad¬ 
mission to Oxford and Cambridge, but theii\ appeals have been 
re-sisted by the heads of those Universities, wjth a narrow-minded 
bigotry^ which is directly at variance with their own hackneyed 
professions, that the extension of the principles of the E^>fablished 
Church will always be in exact proportion with the progress of 
knowledge and' civilization. In conseiiaencq of this hostility, 
the Dissenters of Great Brii^n have be^ at length obliged to 
resort to the expedient of founding a university lor themselves. 
During all this time, we have been wondering why tliose gentle¬ 
men (hd not tarn their attesatioii W the publm University, whjeh 
was willing to receive them wi^m itstarmS, on terms 6sr Bajjiesior 
to those -^licli either of The two forfiier establishments codid 
offer them. Lest some of* our readers may be startled by'thif 
assertion^ we shall ber&* very briiidly, alluflie to a few* of ad* 
vantaiea whick thal UWv^sity holds forth*- ' 

Fit«th. In 'k—-Trinhy Cc^e^, I^ubliti-—die re^gious prtn** 
eij^ of ^students.are neveri|»^rfered with^^s^KOept int.^ 
iintance to which shall refer* enterit^ )V 


VOtu IV.—vtit. 
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they are required to mention the particular fakh which they 
profess, and if they call then^selves anything but Protestants of 
iJie Established Church, no question on religious matters is ever 
afterwards put to them. In. this particular, those students w'ho 
are without the pale of the Established Church, enjoy an advan- 
, tage over those who are within it, as they are not requiretl to 
attend chapel or catechetical examinations. Secondly. All the 
expenses, from tlie time of entrance to that of obtaining the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, amount to only £82. 17«. Gd.* 
Thirdly. They can live all that time, a period of four years, 
either in the College or wherever they please, provided only 
that they attend two examinations in each year. And thus the 
injurious effects of sending young men to Oxford or Cambridge, 
and freeing them at- the most critical period of their existence 
from the restraints of the parental authonty, may be effectually 
obviated. Fourthly. The one-third of the ordinary course 
there, is much more extensive than the entire of the ordinary 
course at either of the former Universities, And, fifthly. All 
honours being given to well-tried merit alone, after public im¬ 
partial examinations, the students have a feeling of emulation 
excited amongst tliem, which makes those possess^ of any ordi¬ 
nary .quantity of intellect, devote themselves to study for the 
puipose of acquiring those distinctions. In consequence of this, 
ana particularly in consequence of those distinctions being so 
frequently contended for in each year, the habits of dissipation 
so prevalent at Oxford and Cambridge, are very seldom known 
there, the diligent and successful prize-man being a greater 
object of attraction than the weftlthy and profligate spendthrift. 
Thus the possession of mind more than of money being the 
source of distinction there, those who are blessed-with moderate 
fortunes, or haye none at all, flock to it, while the i-ich fly from 
it» It k not because die course of education there is not us 
good’ as that at Oxford or Cambridge, but because it is better 

.I- * -‘I ■ ■ ■ ■■ - .. — ■ ■■ , I . 

only to ** pensionere,” who compose the vast ma^jority of the sta- 
cUnts. The F«Uo« CotnoioB«rfl pay exactly double ^bis sum, Aad the Siears pay 
nothihg,’except £6. Is. as entrance fees. The following is & table of the half- 
jreiMrlg^charges, loeladiag tnitloa, but exclusive of rooms and eommons^as it app^rs 
w vrtomes before us:— 

t XatFsnpe ioclading' 

• fee Snt half-year. Half-year. 

£. s. d. £. $. d. 

Nobleman../.0 0 SO 0 0 

Fellow£ommoper ^00 Id 0 0 

Pensioner..*•‘'..^15 0 0 7 1# 0 

* Sizar..,•••*..•«.A jl 3 0 0 0 

Aif, to the degroe ef dt^ the student, if a pessipper, must keep 

acadpnife be mcRntitoadoas,**-he bap 

ta pay the ehii )| 0 for four years, iSirmsIve of tbe first half-year, wblob, with the 
^ ohaige «flN de^rep, 17s, Cd., malGB'up the gross sum £83, lTs.6d, 
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and more extensive, and that they should know it tolerably 
at least to obtain their degree, that tliese Bceotians fly from it 
to those places where (hey may get a degree a]|post for the ask'mg. 

These are a few of the many advant^es '^hich this University 
possesses above those at Oxford and Canibridge~^but the rest 
of them we have not now either time or space to enumerate* • 
We are at a loss to conceive, wliy the Dissenters of Great Britain 
do not more generally embrace these advantages than they have 
hitherto done. For though several of them annually graduate 
here, yet these bear no proportion to the vast numbers of the 
members of the dissenting sects throughout that portion of the 
United Kingdom. Tl»e only reason which we can iniagine |br 
this apparent indifference to a university education is, tliat per¬ 
haps they were deterred by the distance between this capital and 
the several parts of the sister isle, in which they happened to 
reside. If this has hitherto been the cause, surely the railways 
now in progress or in contemplation through every part of the 
country, must annihilate all impediments of this nature. We 
trust, therefore, that this numerous and respectable class of people 
will duly appreciate the various moral and other advance? 
which this University possesses above Oxford or* Cambridge, 
and that they w’ill call on their representatives to support the 
measure, which we will proceed to recommend for adoption. 

In every point but one, we deem Trinity College, Dublin, to be 
the best regulated University, and the best adapted for encourag¬ 
ing and promoting literature, that now exists in any portion of the 
British dominions. It is, however, like most in^titutioni^, liable to 
many objections, and particularly to the following, namely, that 
thougli persons of every creed are admitted to contend for all the 
literary prizes, to which honour alone is att&ched, all those which 
have any permanent emoluments appertaining to them, i^ch 
Scholarships and Fellowships, are appropriated to Protestan^of the 
Establishment exclusively.* We will, however, ehow thatrCathon 
lies are justly and legally eligible to Scholarships, and Dissenters 
to both Scholanihips and h ellowships; and that die system, bj 
which they are excluded from these offices respectively, is a 
fraudulent usurpation by the members of the Established Ulmrchi 
in violation of ml the charters and statutes of the Uxiiversity, of 
the common low of the land, and of seyeral cicts of parliaments 


* Sizarshipt. are, certaioljr, opeo to penoni of all rtligioua 
the emoluments attached to them.are se vei^ trivifali that u is irp! 

take^them into account. Perhaps the reasott for leaffvs <theai fhvi opsn hb 
they serve to introduce into the Univenrily, poor Ca^qlie and IHmentiiig 
who, by the temptations of scholarships, and fellowships, and certain Q||iet 
ous device8,"s»re made to see the errors of their way, and liceeme i« dha 
lous and disintercstod supportansof ProtdstiaiitMa, as hy lew esU^liriied . « • 
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The laws respecting this sulyect are iii general unknown to 
the public, and to nineteen-twentieths of the students themselves. 
For though every iludent, on the day of his matriculation, gets 
a copy oi the charters and statutes of the 'College, as the code 
in which his collegiate rights and duties are dehnetl, yet, as they 
are couched chiefly in modern Latin, and the students do not ^ 
conceive themselves particularly interested in their contents, 
they are seldom conveyed by them beyond the gates of the 
University. It is generally taken for granted by those who have 
not attentively read the charters and statutes, th&t there are 
clauses in them securing Scholarships, Fellowships, and the other 
offices of trust and profit in the University to members of the 
Established Church exclusively, and declaring that the College 
was intended by 4ts founders for the support, protection, and 
propagation of Protestantism “ according to law.” Before we 
leave this subject, we shall prove to the satisfaction of every 
impartial person, that both these suppositions, so far from having 
any foundation whatsoever in the charters and statutes, are 
directly repugnant to their whole tenor and spirit, and also to all 
the histoncal evidence of the period, as to the motives on which 
the Universfty was originally endowed and established. 

Before we proceed farther, it may not be improper to give 
some account of the value of the prizes to which ,we thus seek 
to draw public attention. Scholars have their commons free of 
expense, and their rooms for half the charge paid by pensioners; 
they pay for tuition, but are exempted from college charges or 
decrements^ and receive from the College an annual salary. 
They hold their Scholarships till they becofne, or might have-b^ 
come. Masters of Arts. As it is generally in the junior sophister, 
or third year of the undergraduate course, that the students 
stand candidates for Scholar^ips, they therefore may hold it for 
little less than a period of five yeai's. But it i ^ not merely tlie 
immediate pecuniary advantage thus arising, that makes it so 
great an object of competition, but the distinction, the honour, 
and the name, which is attached to it, as the criterion and 
reward of classical proficiency, and whicli is so highly valued, as 
annually to induce several, who were previously Dissenters or 
Catholics, to swallow (may we be excus^ the expression ?) the 
sacramental test of Church of England orthodoxy. The number 
of scholars is seventy. ^ A Fellowship is the highest prize that this 
or any other university in the world holds out to literary merit. 
The Fellow has chaifiliers and commons free of expense, a salaiy, 
we l^lieve, of £60 per annum, and eight guineas a year for each 
pupil that enters under him.* This he holds for lift^ or till he 


• So many pilpSts ha<i the present Lord Bishop of if illaloe, when a junior fellow, that 
it waa ourrently stated that he made £^0,000 by them, before he rose to a senior's rank. 
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resigns, marries, iS ^vanc^d to a benefice, or becomes a senior 
fellow, when he .fweives ^000 a year, at tlie lowest. The exact 
amount is hot- known, as the College 'Board observes such ex¬ 
traordinary secrecy with regard to its funds, that it compels the 
bursar, who by statute must be one of the senior fellows, to 
keep all the accounts himself, without the assistance of a clerk, 
lest the public might discover by any means the extent of its 
revenues. The number of senior fellows is seven ; the number 
of junior is eighteen. The average value of a junior fellowship is 
generally estfmated at something about £600 per annum. 

As the principal reason, for which these offices are enjoyed 
exclusively by professing members of the Established Church, 
it is urged, that the University was always a Protestant institu¬ 
tion, and designed especially for the promotion of the doctrines 
of that Church. Wfe shall show, by a very brief retrospect of 
the history of this College,* and of the period in which it was 
erected, that this is a false and unfounded assumption, and that 
the College was designed for the diffusion of general literature 
among Irishmen of all creeds without distinction, and not for 
tlfe propagation of the dogmas of reformed theologians. The 
following account of its inundation, we take verbatim from 
the first number of the volumes before us :— ' 

“ At the dissolution of the monasteries in Ireland under Henry VIII, 
the mayor and citizens of Dublin were granted the scite, ambit, or 
precinct of the dissolved Augustinian Monastery of All Saints, lying 
within the suburbs of that city. Archbishop Loftus judging this a 
convenient situation for the intended college, applied to the mayor 
and citizens, and in two elaborate speeches, jn whidh he laid before 
them the Queen's intention of founding a university ^in Ireland, and the 
great advantage of such a society to the city, 'be prevailed on them to 
grant the said Monastery of All Hallows, with the adjoining land, for 
the purpose. The Archbishop, having thus far succeeded, employed 
Henry Ussher, then Archdeacon of Dublin, and afterwards Arch¬ 
bishop of Armagh, to petition the Queen for her royal charter, and 
for a mortmain license for the land granted by the city. The Queen 
received the petition favourably; and, by a warrant dated 29th Decem¬ 
ber 1591, ordered a license or mortmain to pass the seal for the gr&nt 
of the said Abbey (which is stated to be of the yearly value of £20), 
and for the foundation of a tmllegc, incorporated with the power to 
accept such lands and contributions for its maintenance, as any of her 
subjects should be charitably moved to bestow, to the value of £300 
a year. On the 3id of March following, being the thirty-fourth year of 
her M^esty 8 reign, letters patent passed in due form pursuant to the 
said warrant, which are printed in all copies of the College statutes 
now in circulation among the students.”— Univert, Calendar 25. 

* We call our Alma Maters college or naivernty inducriminstely, ss H is s College 
xoeorpontted " as the Mother of s U nirersity." 
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History Informs us, that the mayors and citizens of this city, 
both at the time of receiving the lands of this suppress^ 
monastery, and of granting them again for the foundation of this 
University, '♦/ere Catholics.* , We beg pf the reader to bear 
this fact in memory. The learned author of the works before 
us, has not once hinted, even in the long account which he has 
given us of tlie establishment of the present College, that it was 
founded for the purpose of promoting the doctrines of the Refor¬ 
mation. And can we suppose that he, the author of the “ inge¬ 
nious device,would have omitted an opportunity of mentioning 
a circumstance so congenial to his own feelings, and so corrobo¬ 
rative of the claims of his party to the monopoly of the good 
things of the University ? The simple fact of his not stating 
that the College was originally a Protestant institution, and 
founded for the promotion of Protestant' interests, should bo 
considered as a sufficient proof of the falsity of the commonly 
received notions to that effect But we need not rely solely on 
this sort of negative evidence, as we have the letters of Queen 
Elizabeth herself, and her Lord Deputy, to sliow the design 
which she had in view in erecting and supporting this Univ%- 
sity. As the letter of the Lord Deputy comes first in the order 
of time, we shall commence by placing a few extracts from it 
before our readers. This was a circular issued to the principal 
gentry of each barony, entreating the aid of the inhabitants 
towards supplying funds for forwarding the building, and for 
other necessary charges. It is dated from “ her Majestie’s Castle 
of Dublin, xi March 1591,” and is as follows:— 

« W. Fit* Wiliiam, 

“ Whereas the Queen’s most excellent M**®, for the tender 
care her highness hath of the good and prosperous estate of 
this her realme of Irelande, and knowing by the experience of the 
flourishing estate of England how beneficiall yt ys,to any coiintrey to 
have places of learning in the same, hath by her gratious favour passed, 
and ordered, and authorised us, her Chancellor and the rest of her 
Councell, to found and,establish a colledge of a university near Dublin, 
in ‘the aoite of All Hallow^ is freely granted by the citizens thereof, 
wi^ the precincts belonging to the Bame, '|o the vidue of xi£ by the 
yeare, who are also wilting, cache of them according to their ability, 
to i^ord their charritable contributions for the fhrthering of so good a 
poipbae. These, therefor^ ore to r^uest you (having for your assist¬ 
ant such a person as the. Sheriff of mat county shall appoint for his 
substitute), oamfully to labour with such persons within his barony 
(having m^e a book of all thmr names) whom you think can or will 
afford* any contribution, whether in money, some portion of lands, or 
, — - - —* ‘ ■ — - — - - - 

* Plowdeo*a Idhtorieal Review f&e State qf Ireland, vol. i. p. lOSf and HsrriB^s 

Mistatytff nuhHn, p. 

f iUv. Ja^aea Henthom Todd, AJf. M.R.I.A. . 
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ante other obattells, whereby their beOevolence may be shewed to th# 
putting forward of so notable and excellent a purpose, as this will 
])rove to the benefit of the whole country, wherehp knowlud^ef learn^ 
ing, and civili/iet mag be incredeed, to the baniekmant barbari»mt 
tumults, and disordered lyving from among men, md whereby their chil¬ 
dren, and children's children, especially those that he poor (as it ware in 
an orphan’s hospital /rely), maie have their learning and education given 
them with much more ease and lesser charges than in other unioersities 
they can obtain it.”—University Calendar, 1833, p. 29. • 

The remainder of the letter has no reference to the reasons 
for the foundation of the University. We shall how lay a brief 
extract from Elizabeth’s letter before our readers. It seeiiis 
that the College was dwindling away in. its first years from want 
of funds, and that the Irish government occasionally granted it 
some small supplies. ^In 1601 she took it under her owm consi¬ 
deration, and, by privy seal dated April 30th, not only confirmed 
the former grants, but also made a farther grant of dC200 a 
year. The following is an extract from this document:— 

“ Being informed by letters from Ireland to our privy council here> 
that the Colledge is in danger to bo dissolved, the maintenance thereof 
being wholly taken away, and no benefit received of our late grant of 
concealments in regard to the trowbles, and that you have signified you 
have had supplied tliAn with some means for their continuance until 
our pleasure be signified in that behalf, we are W'cll pleased, out of our 
personal care for the maintenance of this Colledge (being of our foun¬ 
dation), and for the establishment of so great a means of instruction 
for our people, to grant unto the provost, fellows, and scholars of the 
said Colledge both the confirmation and continuance of those means 
u'hich you have formerly granted into them, and also the farther supply 
of £200 sterling per annum."— University Calepdar, p. 35. 

The rest of the document concerns only the sources from which 
this latter sum was to be received, and therefore it is utineces- 
saiT to transfer it to these pages. 

We have not ransacked the college library for the purpose of 
discovering these twro documents, to serve our present purposes: 
we merely take them, as we find them, in the volume before us. 
And may we not say that, if the compiler of these volumes had' 
been able to discover any dtber epistles of that princess, tnofe 
favourable to the cause of which he is so wily aii advocate, that 
he would rather^ present us with them than witlf the, present 
document ? We ask can anything clearly demoHsttote the 
utter fallacy of the assumption, that the university was fotunidkl 
for the promotion of the (^trines of the Established Chtirdb. 
than the two documents whim we have juSt qubted? Cbdla 
anything more clearly prove 'the truth of our positioHy that the 
college was founded for the purpose m .diffusing the elementi of 
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general literature among Irishmen of all creeds, without distinc¬ 
tion, than these documents, in which we are told that it was 
established as “ a means of instruction for the people," “ whereby 
knowledge, learning,«and civilitie, may be increased, to the banish¬ 
ment of barbarism, tumults, and disordered lyving, from among 
men ?*' Let the reader bear in mind also, that the writer of 
the volumes before us has never once attempted to show that it 
was^founded for the purposes to which it is now so iirnustly 
perverted 

13ut if Elizabeth, and those who with her aided in founding 
and endowing the universit)^, had any intention of favouring 
sectarian principles, it is obvious that, however they may avoid 
allusion to such principles in other documents, they would, at 
least, in compiling the charters and statutes, have given full and 
unequivocal expression to those sentiment9» But this they have 
not done, and, consequently, we must conclude that they had no 
such intentions. As it is most satisfactory, on a subject of this 
nature, that we should cite our authorities, we shall go regularly 
through the charters and statutes,* and adduce quotations from 
them, or state their general pui*port, according as each mode 
shall suit best with a brief and clear elucidation of the subject. 

The charter of Elizabeth, for foundings and endowing the 
University, does not contain one word in favour of the ascendancy 
of any sect or party. It states that archdeacon Ussher humbly 
entreated her majesty, that, as there was not a college in Ireland 
for instructing students in literature, and the arts, “ in bonis 
Uteris et artibus,** she would be pleased to establish one near 
Dublin, ** for the better education, institution, and instruction of 
the scholars and students in the said kingdom ;”t and that she, 
through her great anxiety that the Irish youth should get “ a 
pious and liberal education, that they should be foereby better 
enabled to learn the arts, and cultivate virtue and religion, 
wishe^ concedes, ordains,”^ &c. &c. Then follow the clauses for 
founding and endowing the University. These passages, and 
another,§ in which it isoSained that the Fellows, on the expiration 
of seven years, after taking the degree of master of arts, should 

• The copy of these, to which we ^hall refer by the letter P, with the number for 
each pAgo, is the same as that which is given to every student on his matriculation, 
and was presented to ourselves on that, occasion, in 1832. It was printed at the 
University press, in 1826, and is entitled, " Cbartse et Statute Collegii Sacrosaucts 
et Indivtdue Trinitetis Reglofla Elizabethee juxta Dublin.'* 

t I* 2* 

J '* Sciatis quod nos pro«e& oor&, quam de juventute Regni nostri lliberniss pic et 
llberaliter instituend& singularem haberous^tec pro J)enevolenti&, qu4 studia, stndio- 
sosque prosequimur (ut eo melius ad bunasortes peroipiendas, colendamque virtutem 
et religtonem adipventur} buic pia» petition!,’* Ac. &c, p. 2. , 
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resign their Fellowships, ** pro hwus regni et ecclesi€B ben^ficiot* 
are the only ones in the entire of that charter containing an 
pression of a religious nature. What more general and indefinite 
terms than piety, virtue, religion, and tho church, could have 
been used on such an occasion ? The entire, with the exception 
of “the church,” are phrases common to Christians, Jews, 
Mahometans, and Pagans. There is not even a syllable specify- 
ing what religion tlie fellows and scholars should profess, nor 
what was the church which is so vaguely alluded to in the passage, 
pro hiijm regni et ecclesim henejicio.^' We shall immediately 
show that the church thus hinted at, could not by possibility be 
the Protestant church, as by law now established in Ireland. 
From all this it is manifest that the College was designed by 
Elizabeth, not as a nursery for Protestant divines, but an institu¬ 
tion for the extension of literature and science among all her 
Irish subjects, without regard to religious distinctions. 

The charter of James 1, empowering the University to send 
two members to the Irish Parliament, makes no allusion to the 
creed of those members, or of the Fellows and Scholars that were 
to elect them.* 

, In like manner, the charter of Charles I, which confirms, alters, 
or repeals several clauses in that of Elizabeth, is completely free 
from all expressions of a sectarian tendency, and does not contain 
a single religious expression more definite than those which we 
have already quoted from that charter.f 

The preamble, also, to the statutes of Charles I, respecting the 
College, does not state anything concerning the Christian religion, 
or religious distinctions, but merely speaks of “ the efficaev of 
literature in polishing the human mind, and bringing men from 
a wild and boorish mode of life to civilization and rel [igion.”:j: In 
proof of which assertion it mentions the attention paid to the 
study of polite literature (literarumpolitiorum duciplinee) among 
the ancient Hebrew s, Egyptians, Greeks, and Homans, and also 
among modern nations^ and “ particularly in England, where so 
many schools and eminent academies testify that the liberal arts 
were an especial object of concern to her most renowned rulers,” 
who, for the same considerations, “ determined also to restore a 
colony, as it were, of letters io Ireland, where they formerly 
flourished.” § From this it plainly appears that polite literature, 

•P.15. .f p. 25. 

“ Permagnam vim io doetrinarom Btudiis exiBtt:re ad excolendos boiniDDm 
animos, et a fer&, agrestiqueviU, ad bumanitatis et religionis officia tradaceodoa, vel 
inde facile conatare poteat quod non solum priscistemporiboa apad Hebneos, dSgji^oi,, 
Gneoos, et Romanos, Uterarum politioram diaciplinae viguernnt,’' &c. p. 5$. 

§ De l^rarum qoasi colooid aliqut in thb^fniaqi (in oUm floroerant) redu* 

cendA cogitaruaU’*— fk 66. 
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such as was cultivated among the pagans of antiquity, and not 
the Reformed religion, was the object which Charles had in view 
with regard to the University} and that he wished it to be a school 
for ejKtending among* all his Irish subjects a knowledge of tlie 
arts and sciences, and not of the dogmas of Protestant theology. 

On the whole it is perfectly clear that the University was 
founded on the most liberal principles, and that it was by no 
means intended for the purposes to which it has since been con¬ 
verted, as “ the last dark fortress of expiring bigotry.” If those 
who framed the charters and statutes had other intentions, it is 
obvious that they would have expressed them fully and explicitly; 
and it is absurd to say that it was a mistake or unintentional'^ 
omission, since the charter of Elizabeth is as liberal as language 
could make it; and the charters of James I, and Charles 1, suc¬ 
cessively commented on, confirmed, repealed^ or amended, several 
clauses in it, and yet do not contain a single passage of a sectarian 
tendency. And how, we ask, can any person at the present day 
attribute to those inonarchs intentions with regard to this subject, 
which they themselves never took the trouble to express ? To 
persons, disposed to maintain the claims of the “miserable 
monopolizing minority,” by assumptions of this nature, wo would 
observe that, in addition to all the reasons deduciblc from common 
sense and common honesty, against such a line of argument, there 
is also that just and simple maxim of common law, expremtm 
fac'd silere tacihmif which forbids us to thwart the public enact¬ 
ments of a legislator, by what we may pretend were his private 
intentions. 

But, whatever were the intentions of those sovereigns, we shall 
show that the propagation of the Protestant religion, .as by law 
now established, could not have been, by any possibility, their 
object in founding and supporting the University ; and that it 
was Catholics ancl Dissenters, and not Church of^ England Pro¬ 
testants, that mainly contributed to its foundation. With regard 
to the share which the Catholics liad in “ the putting forward of 
so notable and excellent” .an underling, could we adduce a 
stronger instance than the fact, that the site fUr the College, and 
the adjoining grounds, were granted by the mayor and corporation 
of Duolin, who were all Catnolics, and who testified their devor 
tion to that faith, by their suffering—with the exception of one 
individual only—both fines and imprisonment, in the reign of 
James I, rallier than cbnform to the new doctrines?* Even 
Galway, die most Catholic county in this country, was the only 
county whose contributions to the College were deemed worthy of 


* Vid. Harris antea. 
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notice by the author of the present volumes. Thus, but for the 
liberality of the Catliolics of that city and country, the University 
would not have been founded at all; and can we supjKise that 
the Protestants of that day were so unprinbipred, as that they 
would exclude these people from all participation in the benefits 
of it when it was erected ?. Had it been originally desigjied to 
exclude Catholics from the University, it would have been useless 
to found it at all, and impossible to maintain it on such principles 
against the will of the nation. It appears, that up to the time of 
Jamt's I, not sixty of the Irish liad embraced the Protestant re¬ 
ligion, though Ireland then contained more than two millioris of 
^ouls.* During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the greater part 
‘ of the forces, employed by her in that country, were Irish Cath¬ 
olics;!' and the majority of the Irish House of Commons were 
also Catholics. For, though the passing of the Act of Uniformity 
might appear inconsistent with this, yet it is really not so, as all 
our annalists declare that that act was passed surreptitiously by 
Stanyhurst, the Speaker, in the absence of those who were ex¬ 
pected to oppose it; and who afterwards protested to the Lord 
Lieutenant against it, and wore assured, idv him, that it wojild 
never be put in execution.:}: In support of this is the fact, tliat 
it was selflom, if ever, executed during the remainder of her reign, 
a period of more than forty years. We may here observe, that 
it was only in the reign of James I, that the Protestant ascendancy 
was first established, or even sought to be established, in the Irish 
House of Commons, by the creation of forty new boroughs, for 
which, of course, government candidates were return€*cl.§ Not¬ 
withstanding this extraordinary stretch of prerogative, the Court 
party had only a majority of twenty-four in a house of t\vo hundred 
and twenty-six. The full complement of members was two 
hundred and thirty-two, but six of those returned did not appear 
in Parliament. 

It must be obvious to our readers tliat it would not have 
suited Elizabeth’s politic views to found a College here, from 
which her Catholic subjects were to be ignominiously excluded, 
when it was on them principally she was relying for support 
against her enemies. And it must be equally obvious that a 
Catholic Corporation would hot have given their grounds for the 
erection of stich a college, in the benefits of whicn, neither they 
nor any of thflir faith were to have the.least participation, and 


* Mac Geoghegan's Histoiy of Ireland, p. 422. * 

f MorryooD, p. 120. Lbbuid, p. 412—806, et alibi. Hullivan, p. 117, et alibi. 

I Plo«den’> Hist. IrP. volla. p. 08. I.ond. 4to. ot Analect Sacr. p. 481. 

\ Plowd. ibidem, p. 108-9... It appears that daring her feign the penal laws 
were seldom, if ever, executed in Ireland.’’—Pfotod. antea, p«<08. 
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which could serve only to secure their own degradation, and the 
advancement of their political and religious opponents. From 
these considerations we must conclude that the exclusion of 
Catholics could riot have been, an original feature in the govern¬ 
ment of this University. 

We shall now prove that the class of religionists, who at that 
period formed the body of those who were called Irish Pro¬ 
testants, and epjoyed all the advantages of the Irish Church 
Establishment, were not believers in the doctrines then professed 
by tlie Church of England, and now by the Church of England 
and Ireland, but were Dissenters in the meaning attributed to 
that word by the legally orthodox Protestants of the present 
day. During Elizabeth's reign, the majority of those attached 
to the Reformed Faith in Ireland were Puritans * At the 
-accession of James I they were ascendant in Church and State: 
the whole body of the Reformed Clergy in Ireland were Puritan; 
and Ussher, the most eminent of them, was Provost of Trinity 
College, and afterwards Archbishop of Armagh. On this sub¬ 
ject we shall quote the words of Carte in his Life of Jumesy 
Duke of Ormond* 

“ Thus, in the year 1615 a convocation being held in Dublin, it was 
thought proper that they should have a public confession of faith os 
well as other churches. The drawing up of it was left to Dr. Ussher, 
who having not* as yet got over the tincture he received in his first 
studies from the modern authority of foreign divines, inserted in it, 
not only the Lambeth Articles,* but also several particular fancies of 
his own, such as the Sabbatarian doctrine of a Judaical rest on the 
Lord's-day, the particular explication of what in Scripture is revealed 
only in general concerning the generation of the Son, which Calvin 
had taken upon him to determine was not from the essence but from 
the person of the Father; the sacerdotal power of absolution made 
deefarative only ; abstinences from flesh upon certain days appointed 
by authority declared not to be religious fasts, but to be grounded 
merely upon politick views and considerations, and the Pope made to 
be Antichrist, according to the like determination of ^e French 
Huguenots, in one of their Synods at Gappe in Dauphine, though the 
characters and’ distinctions of Antichrist agree in all points to nobody 
but the impostor Mahomet. These conceptions of his were incorpo¬ 
rated into the Articles of the Church of Ireland, and by his credit 
approved in Convocation, and afterwards confirmed by the Lord 
Deputy Chichester.”— Carte, vol. i. p. 73. London, fol. edition. 


* Plowd. antea, p. 101, aote. 

f Concerning predestination, grace, and justifying faith, sent down as a standard 
of doctrine to Cambridge, but immediately suppressed by EUsabetb, and afterwards 
disapproved and rejected by Jamea I when proposed to him by Dr. Ileynolda in the 
conference at Hampton Court. 
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Such were the doctrinal principles of the Reformed clergy of 
Ireland, and particularly oi the Provost of the College, and the 
Primate of Ireland, until the year 1634, when Charles I and 
the Lord Deputy introduced another*reforihation. They were 
anxious to establish a uniformity in doctrine and discipline 
between tlie Churches of Ireland and England. 

“ The main difficulty was to engage the Primate Ussher, upon whose 
judgment most of the bbhops and clergy depended, and whose honour 
might be touched by a repeal of the Articles, which he himself had 
drawn, and who being horribly afraid of bowing^at the name of Jesus, 
and of some other reverences prescribed in the English Canons, which 
he neither practised nor approved, might reasonably be supposed averse 
to the reception of either the Articles, or the Canons of the Church 
of England... .At last an expedient was found out to reconcile the 
Primate. No censures'were to be passed on any of the fornier Irish 
Articles, but those of the Church of England were to be,approved 
and received ; which was only a virtual, not a formal abrogation of the 
Irish; and the English Canons were not to be estal^ished all of them 
in a body, but those which His Grace scrupled at being left out, a 
collection was to be made of the rest for the rule and discipline to be 
observed in Ireland. The convocation met concurrent with the Second 
Session of Parliament in the beginning of November 1634. Abundance 
of the members were Puritanical in their hearts, and made several trifling 
objections to the body of Canons extracted out of the English, which 
were offered to their judgment and approbation: particularly such os 
concerned the solemnity and uniformity of divine worship, the admi¬ 
nistration of the sacraments, and the ornaments used therein, the quali¬ 
fication for Holy Orders, for benefices and for pluralities, and the oath 
against simony, and the time of ordination, and the obligation to resi¬ 
dency and subscription.*'— Carte, Ibid. p. 74. 

He then says that the Articles of the Church of England 
were at last received, and “ established according to the deputy’s 
mind; yet more by the influence of his authority than the incli¬ 
nations of a great part of the Convocation.”* 

We shall now mve an extract or two from a letterf of the 
Lord Deputy (Wentw'orth) to the'Archbishop of Canterbury 
on this subject. After stating that the Lower House of Con¬ 
vocation had appointed a Sel^t Committee to consider the 
question of receiving the Canons of the Church of England, 
and that this Committee had gone through the book of C^ons, 
and noted in the margin such as they allowed with an A, and on 
others had entered a D, which stood for deliberandum ; that in 
the fifth Article they li^ brought the Articles of the Church of 
Ireland to be allowed and received under painof excommunioisition, 
and that they had drawn up their Canons,” he says, ** When I 

* Carte, Ibid; see also Ijiland, vot iii. p. 28. f Given in full in Carte, autea,'ibid. 
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. came to op^ the book, and run over their delibemf^um^ in the, 
margin, 1 confess I was not so moved, since 1 came into Ireland. 

I told* him, (Dean Andrews, the chairman of the Committee) 
certainly not a Deah of Limerick, but Ananias had sat in the 
chair of their Committee: however sure I was Ananias had been 
there in spirit, if not in body, with all the fraternities and con¬ 
venticles of Amsterdam, and that I w'as ^hamed and scandalized 
at the above measure.” Having summoned all the members of 
tlie Committee before him, and having publicly lectured them 
on “ the spirit of Brownism and contraaiction,” he observed “ in 
their dcliberandums, as if indeed they proposed at once to take 
away all government and oi'der out of the Church, and to leave 
evei'y man to choose his own high place, which liketh him best 
ho larther told them, “but this heady and arrogant course (they 
might know) I was not to endure, nor, if *they were disposed to 
be mad and frantic in this dead and cold season of the year, 
would I sulFer them to be mad in their convocatiofts or in their 
pulpits,” “ Fi^fet, then, I required Dean Andrews, as foreman, 
that he should report nothing from the Committee to the House. 
Secondly, I enjoined Dean Lesly, their prolocutor, that in case 
of the Committee should propound any question therein, 
yet he should not put it, but break olF the sitting for the time, 
and acquaint me withal. Thirdly, that he should put no ques¬ 
tion at all toiichirig the receiving or not of the Articles ol the 
Church of England. Fourthly, that he should put the ques¬ 
tion for allowing and receiving of the Articles of England, 
W’herein he was by name and writing to take their votes, barely 
content or not cwitew/, without’admitting any other discourse 
at all; for I would not endure that the Articles of the Church 
of England should be disputed.*” By such violent and arbi- 
tmry proceedings were the Canons of the Church of England 
forced on the consciences of the Irish Puritanical Clergy. Thus 
we have sliown that it was Catholics and Dissenters that prin¬ 
cipally contribui^ to the establishment of the University, and 
that the Church hinted at in the passage, pro hujm* regni 
e( ecclesias^beneficio, could not ’have been the Churjjh by law 
now established in Ireland; unless, perhaps, that with gentlemen 
of the -Reformed fiuth, points of doctrine are matters of minor 
consideration, and therefore changeable at the whim of every 
„ prince and prelate, while the possession of power and property 
IS tile fundamental Article, which is never to undergo the least 
alterattpn, and is to be for ever the guiding beacon to those 
seeking the haven of Irish Protestant orthodoxy. 


* C«rte, tntea, 
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We have stated that there are no passa^ of a sectarian ten¬ 
dency in the charters of Elizabeth, James 1, or Charles 1. 'The 
cause of this may be found, perhaps, partly in the spiHt of 
<< leaving every man to choose his own high place, which likelli 
him best,” for which the deputy so sharply reprehended the 
clergy. The sketch of ecclesiastical history which we have 
given, will explain why there are no clauses in tho charters and 
statutes, excluding Protestant Dissenters from any of the offices 
or honours of tlie University, or holding out any sort of pre¬ 
ference to those professing the peculiar doctrines ot the Church 
of England. What we liave hitherto stated tends Only to the 
jiroof of the i>osition that the University was intended by those 
who founded and eiidowecl it, not for the esjiecial protection and 
encouragement of Protestantisin, but for the liberal education of 
the Irish youth of ev^’y Christian denomination. We shall now 
show, from the respective oaths and qualificatioiis of the Fellows 
and Scholars, that it was the manifest intention of those who 
flamed and established these oaths and qualifications, that 
Catholics sliotild be eligible to Scholarships, and Dissenters to 
botli Scholarships and Fellowships. 

“ I'liose only are to be elected Fellows, of whose religion^ 
learning and morals, the Provost and seven Senior Fellows 
would have conceived good hopes, and who should have taken 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts,”* and “ should not be infamous, 
convicted of heresy, or dissolute in morals and habits.”f The 
reader may observe that religion is an essential qualification of a 
Fellow, but that there is not a w'oi'd to express what that religion 
should be, and that it is entirely left to the, discretion ot the 
Provost and seven Senior Fellows. The compiler of the sta¬ 
tutes seeing this, and fearing that perhaps those gentlemen may 
“ entertain good hopes of the religion” of a Catholic, simplied 
this omission by inserting a clause in the chapter “ on Divine 
Worship,” inhibiting the election of aiw one to a Fellowship, 
“ who should not have renounced the Popish religion as far as 
it differs from the Catholic and orthodox, and the jurisdiction of 
the Roman Pontiff, hy a solemn and public oath.”:J: The usual 
“ oath of the Fellows likewise to have been drawn 

up particularly against Roman Catholics. It is as follows:— 

* “ Volumns et Statuimiu, ut in Socioa ii aolum cooptentur, ds ^norutn rcligione, 
doctrinft et moribus, turn prspoaitus, turn Socii septem,Senior(’ii, speni bonaitt aninaliMi 
concepennt, qaiqne gtadum Baecalaureat&i in Artibusjam hunceperint''—p. 71. 

t *' Propdeant et atatuant, ae ueminem in Socium^electuroa, qui ait infomUl 
notatua, de tuBreid conrictus, ant moribua et vite consoetndine disaolataa.’*—p. T2. 

{ “ Pneterea nemo in Sociorum numerum eUgatur, qoi Ponfifleiaa reUgioi^, ^ita» 
teniis a CathoHcS etorUiodoxi diwentlt, etAomani Poutificiajnriadictioni per foltnna 
et poblicam Jbnunentum non renuntiaretit*’—p. SS. * 
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** I, G. C., elect«?d into the number of the Fellows of this Col¬ 
lege, sacredly profess in the presence of God, that I acknowledge 
the authority of the sacred Scripture to be supreme in religion, 
and that I truly and sincerely believe what is contain^ in the 
holy word of God, and that I will to the best of my poWbr con¬ 
stantly resist all opinions, which either Papists or others maintain 
against the truth of sacred Scripture. As to the Royal authority, 
I acknowledge that of his present most Serene Majesty (George, 
&c.) to be the greatest next to God’s in the kingdoms of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; and to be subject to the power of 
no foreigiT prince or pontiff.”* The rest of the oath has no 
connexion with our present argument. Again, all the Fellows, 
except the pro^pssors of jurisprudence and medicine, are ordered, 
under the penalty of perpetual amotion from the College, to 
“ assume the sacred order of Presbytershif),” within three years 
after taking the degree of A.M. Now, under what pretence 
can they exclude Dissenters and others, who would comply with 
the above oaths and regulations, from the Professorships of Juris¬ 
prudence and Medicine, or from Fellowships generally, before 
the period for entering into holy orders arrives ? Or why 
should they exclude Presbyterians at all,' whom the very words 

Sacrum Presbyteratus Ordinem,” were designed to embrace; 
who founded the University, and, as we have already shown, 
were at the time of the compilation of these statutes| almost the 
only persons of the Reformed religion then in Ireland ? It is 
manifestly against the entire tenour of the charters and statutes, 
to exclude them from any of the honours or privileges of the 
University. 

But whatever pretext the members of the Established Church 
may employ to monopolize Fellowships, they can have none to 
justify or excuse them in excluding Catholics and Dissenters 


• “Ego, Q. C., electus in numcrura sociorum hujus Collegii, sancte coram Deo 
profiteor, me saoroe Scripturse authoritatem iu religione summam agnoscere, et qute- 
cunqiio in Sancto Dei Verbo continental', veie et ex animo credere, et pro facultatc 
ine& omnibus opiniouibus quas vel Pontificii vel alii contra Sacrae Scripturee veri* 
tatem tuentiir constanter repugnaturum. Quod ad regiam authoritatem attinet, 
Sereuissimi nunc Refps Oeorgii Qnarti earn secundum Deum summam in regnis 
Anglisc, ScoUse et Hibernia esse agnosco—et nullius extemi principis aut Pontilicis 
pbtestati obnoxiam.'*—p. 76. 

f “ Sacrum Presbyteratfia Or^nem in se suscipiat.”—p. 76. 

« t These statutes, which still regulate the University in all particulars, except 
where they have been altered*by subsequent Royal Letters, were passed by Charles I 
in 1687, three yeara after the reception of the English Canons. Vet we cannot sup¬ 
pose that the manner of fttreing them on the Irish clergy could have converted them 
all in three years, imless they w/»re of a very malleable disposition. Moreover, a 
rigid conformity with them was not exacted ; even Ussber, the most eminent opponent 
of them, was that very year one of the Visitors of the College, and the Primate of 
Ireland. . Vid. Dubl. Univ. Cal. 1883. Introduct. 
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from SdioIarai»^ In tJm eli^ction of ScMow# it ig « to th| 
povo»$j» And t^uO) of £he*oandida^ il^ 

atten^pn must be jpAi(L^ How let ttto Teader obdtl^e tbat 
requisite qtiidilications of "a Fei)ow tms* religion, le«in£tng,'afi<l 
morrfa,*where88 those of a Scholar are poveny, talent, Immteg 
and ^rtue: that while religion 1$ the fimt oli^ect of consideration 
in the selection of a Fellow, it is entirely excluded ift the s^ec- 
tion of a Scholar. A similar* d!£^fence is observable in dieir 
respective oaths. That of a Scholar is—•* I, N. N., elected into 
the number of the Scholars of this College, soleOinlv pro^sss 
before God that I acknowledge the Rd^al authority of His Most 
Serene Majesty (Grcorge, S?c.) to be the greatest next to God’s 
in the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland | and to be 
subject to the power of no foreign prince or nOntiff.”f The 
remainder of it concerns only the auties which they promise 
to perform. To this oath, no Catholic can have the least 
objection. It is drawn up consistently widi the principle on 
which the oath and qualincattons for Fellowsbms seem to have 
been framed—that of excluding Catholics*from Fellowships, and 
admitting them to Scholarships and all other situations. Here 
there are no declarations as to the authority of the Scripture, or 
resistance to the doctrines of the Popes. All th^, it is plain, 
have been omitted in accordance with the principle just al¬ 
luded to. . 

But the irrefragable proof, if any were wanting, of the position 
above laid down, is to be found in the pas^e before recit^ from 
the chapter on divine worship, ordfaining that no person be 
elected a fellow, who should not have renounced by a solemn 
and public oath the religion and jurisdiction of the Pope. 
The inevitable conclusion from this clanae is» that the fpumhr 
of it intmided that Catholics should be admissible to Scholar¬ 
ships, and*^ all other situations, in the University inferior to 
Feiiowships. 

Ihis principle is still &rther,established by the S8 Geo, III, 
c. 21, entitled ** An Act for the relief of His Majesty’s sulneOts 
of the P(^sh relig^n,” (whkh first relaxed the severities of the 
penal (xide,) the ninth sOdt^n of which runs thus, ** Provided 
always, and be it hereby eni^tod, that nothing herein contmned 


* ** In qn* eJiMtioM faflSsslor rajtip Jao|ac^ doeiriiMi, vtrUiiia^ W quo 

BMgit qnitfiiiiel^ndorw numM^ kh «iU9«Sit, Mmikgi*, eat, syra»fo< 

wuir,"—j|k C7. • 

f ** Ego, K. N., la tnuoifeiQ BkeoimilormB btoue senate esifnX 

Dm pnwunr, me Re^em 4atfa(niUiSm Sensmisllspi {tegiq 
Deoraeamnuunetae, to Mgsh Sto«to^ elBtoeniw 

«Kteito?ttoeii^wtPo8nS(^I>oltMto^ Neitlier 

Any edi«>, ie aoar ever tenser^ «e the eoholar*. 
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i^iaU extend, or be construed to extend, to enable aniy persoai to 
eit vote, in either House of Parliament, or to- exercisei or 
emoy, the office of Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy £tlie neunes 
of several offices foUpwhere, which it is unnecessary to meiubn], 
Masters in Chancery, Provosi^ or Fellow of the CoUetfe q/ ike 
Half Undivided Trinity of Queen Elizdheth^ near Dublin t Post- 
master>general, Lieutenant-general of his Majesty’s Onlnance, 
&c. £here again follow severm offic^, which having no cemnexion 
with the present subject, it is needless to insert], unless ho shall 
have taken, made, and subscribed the oaths and declarations, and 
performed the several requisites, which by the laws heretofore 
made, and now of force, fire required to enable })erson to 
sit or vote, or to hold, exercise, or enjoy, the said omoes respec¬ 
tively.” Is not this clause as express in favour of the position 
for which we contend, as if it were couched in the affirmative, 
enacting that Catholics should be eligible to Scholarships, and all 
other situations in the University, except those of Provost and 
Fellow? It is impossible to draw any other inference from it: 
if it do not mean tnis,*it means nothing. On diis point we think 
that a doubt cannot be any longer entertained by any unpreju¬ 
diced person. 

But there is no necessity for proving this principle farther, as 
the Fellows themselves declare that it is not by any law contained 
in the charters and statutes that Catholics and Dissenters arc 
excluded from Scholarships, but merely through a bye-law of the 
College Board, that no person sliall be elects a Scholar, unless 
he sliall have previously taken the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, after the rites of die Established Church, in the College 
Chapel, on some Sunday between the days of examination and 
of election.* On this our readers may naturally ask, why tlien 
have we taken such a circuitous mode of dememstrating an 
acknowledged truth ? Our answer is simp% this, to show that 
the bye* law is opposed to the expressed will of the founders and 
endowers of the University, and to the tenour and principle of 
all the charters and statutes. 

That the board has not tlie privilege of passii^ bye-laws such 
as this, we shall now endeavour to demonstrate. Queen Kiiaabeth 
ffete the Provost and Fellows power to estdtili^ whatever rules 
and laws they mi|]^t consider necessary for the government df 
the Unlversity.f This power Charles I took from them, and 
vested in himselt^ his heirs, and successors for ever,:t und rep^ed 

* The examinttions are held in the week preceding '^bit-Simday, and the Schtdars 
are declared oa the day after ’^xidty-.Saiiday. 

f Page 10. J Page 33. 




die Ittwn {MM»ed by them during their exercise of that aiithori^, 
except diM concemijDg die augmentation of the number of 
F^lows i^m S to 16, and of the scholars from S to 70, and die 
distingiiidung of tlie former'into senior and junior, and the 
eeimmtting of the management of the Universi^ to the Provost 
and seven ^nior Fellows for the time being.* He thenf ordered 
that the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars, and meir successors, Should 
for ever obey the laws enacted by him, unless he, his heirs, or 
successors, should think proper to alter them in any pardcular, 
But as “ many casualties ntay^cur, all of which human pru¬ 
dence cannot foresee,” he empowered the Provost and major part 
of the Senior Fellows to make new decrees and ordinances in suth 
ontitted cases, where nothing certain is dejined in the statuteet 
and which arc to be obligatory, provided they not repugnant 
to the statutes, and.be sanctioned by the consent of the visitors 
of the College.^: Again, he provides that, if any ambiguities should 
arise on the construction of the statutes, “ they should, in order 
to discover the tiuth, consider the literal and grammatical sense, 
and also his intentions :”§ and that if a decision, in which all mr* 
ties would acquiesce, should not be pronounced within eight days 
after the commencement of a dispute, by the Provost ana Senior 
Fellows, that two Fellows to be assigned for that purpose should 
go together with the contending parties to the visitors of the 
Coll(%e, and submit the controversy to them, “ beseeching them 
to interpret and determine all ambiguities, according to the plain, 
common, literal, and grammatical sense, and the meaning most 
suited to the existing doubt.’’|| With respect to these disputes, 
he uses tiie following, almost prophetic, language, “ We being 
unwilling, that any one should derogate in any particular ftHm 
the words, or intentions, of the said statutes through any cwtovh 
long abuse, or any act whatsoever** The language of these 
clauses is so very plain, that we will not make a sin^e comment 
on it. 


• Page 34. t * 

% Quoit Pnepositni ct m^jor psn Sooioram SeniorDiti pro tempore exintentiom 
in cnsibua onuaem (ubi nibii certum in sUtotis oostns definituin fueiit), ii0Vn decratn 
et ordmationes condere valeant et ptmiiiit, uoKt modo non repugnent atatatia nog* 
triR, et liabeaat oonwatuiu vintaSonpm > ollegii, quj inferiua nomiiiaDtuir, vioi, 
obligutdi rob poenis io iigdem pnMcnptis ibtioere volumn« et ooBoediMtu.’*—-p. 86. 

\ ** Ct ad Tcntatem exquirendsm, lUeralem et fFMDmaticsiltnDa •eman, panter ct 
mentem nostram mpwiaot”— 147 . 

II ** Ut junta plaoom, oommiinem, literalem, et 'grammatioaleni Kentum, et ad 
dnbiani prmtenaam aptiorem, omnes bujusnodl enbiguitates iaterpretari ct deter- 
mman eelinL'’—p. 148 . * * ^ 

% Noleatcs qaod per conflueUtdipM pUam aat diatamum aliqeejB atoetiai pwt 
aetoqn qaeBcuo4se> VCTbia ant intentljM ikfomiB ■tatutomm in sliqtio d^Mgster.'” 
—Ibid. • 
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, Now, if thU bycslaw were established prior to the date of the 
charter of Charles I, it was abolished oy that charter; and it 
could not, by any legal means at least, be established since that 
time j as unaer that charter the Provost and Fellows can form 
new laws and regulations “ in omitted coses only, where nothing 
certain is definea in the statutes.” No one can be so stupid, or 
so prejudiced, as seriously to assert that the election of Scholars 
comes under this head of “ omitted cases.” For if ever any 
“thing was certainly defined,” it was this, where the days* and 
hours of examination, the qualifications of the candidates, the 
mode of election, and the oaths of the electorsf and elected^ 
are precisely and particularly determined. Nothing could „be 
more precisely, “ more certainly defined” than this. We know 
not by what perversion of reason any one can force himself to 
believe that this was an “omitted case,” in which the Board might 
exercise its legislative functions. It certainly was an unpardon¬ 
able offence in Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I, not to have 
foreseen the existence in that counti-y of a sect professing the 
pecnliar tenets of the present Church Establishment; and a still 
more unmrdonable omission not to have secured to it by antici¬ 
pation all the good things of the University. But to those, who 
may seriously pretend that this was an omitted case, we have 
only to reply, that in interpreting charters and statutes s^h as 
these, and other legislative records, we are bound by what i^said, 
not by what we may think ought to have been said. 

But it must be superfluous to nursue this argument farther, 
particularly when we can adduce the testimony of the Board irt 
support of the position which we have undertaken to establish. 
Ira doubt could exist before as to the correctness of our views, 
this testimony must completely remove it. The board, we may 
here observe, consists of the Provost and seven senior FelIows.§ 
So limited did they consider tlieir powers of either dispensing 
with the old laws, or enacting new ones, that they could not alter 
even the days or hours of examinations, or close or open the 
college gates a minute later or earlier than the time prescribed 
in the statutes, or even diminish the double quanti^ of viands 
served up on Trinity Sunday, and were obliged to petition Geo. 
Ill* In 1818, for a relaxation of the statutes in &ese and some other 
partictdaii. The statute which granted them relief, was drawn up 

• page 67. , • 

f Page 138. Ege. C. Deum tesior in conveieatifl ine& me statata auper super 
Ispta Udeliter et integre> olMervaturom, et illttm vel illos in socium ▼«! aoeios aat 
aftmlares diacipoloe aominaturum et eleeturum quern vel quo« staAuta super leeU 
significare et aj^rtiav deacriberentaa oooscieatui judiealiit, omsi itiegiUma i^ctione, 
odio, amora et timilibua scpusitia.” • 

i Page 69. ^ 64. 
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by themselves, and established as one of the statutes df the College 
by Royal Letters Patent, bearing date the 13th of December, 
1819. We shall give the evils complained of, and tbe remedies 
applied to them, as we find them in that document:— 

** Whereas iu different statutes days and hours are prescribed, as well 
for examining into the progress of the students, and for observing the 
terms, as well os for closing and opening the College gates; and very 
many academical duties, and the times for performing them, are too 
strictly limited, and it has been found that many and grievpus incon¬ 
veniences have therefrom arisen to the College, to which the Provost 
and Senior Fellows have most humbly petitioned that we would be gra¬ 
ciously pleased to grant a remedy. We therefore concede by those 
presents a power for the future to the Provost and major part of the 
Senior Fellows to alter, with the consent of the visitors, as circumstances 
shall seem to require,^!! tlie times fixed in the statutes for performing 
any duties, or doing anything else, except only the hours of morning 
prayers and pnelections, and the times for the examinations and elec¬ 
tions of fellows and scholars."* 

Even the amount of the commons on Trinity Sunday was not 
left to their discretion ; but it was specially enacted that it should 
not exceed the ordinary allowance. We ask, can any one sup^ 
pose that tips Board, which could not dispense with the statutes m 
these trifles, could dispense with them in the most important 
matters connected with the University; or that they, who could 
not even alter the times for the examination and election of 
Fellows and Scholars, could alu*r the qualifications for them, by 
requiring tests, not only not warranted by the statutes, but 
totally repugnant to them ? To say more on this point “ would 
be wasteful and extravagant excess.” We presume that we have 
thus satisfactorily demonstrated, that the Board has not the 
privilege of passing bye-laws in general, a«id particularly such a 
one as that which forms the subject of the present remarks. 

But even supposing that the Board has a general power of 
making bye-laws for the government of the University, which 
we have shown it has not, w'e will now prove that its exercise of 
it in the present instance, in requiring a qualification not war- 

• « Cura in diversis stAtutorura capitiKus ptes et Horra turn examinatioai aobola- 
riura in dtfwipHnis progrewsus tcrminhiijui: olivervandis, turn portis Collegii obterandit 
el aperiendis pmseribuntur, «t plurima o/Goia acaderaica et teinpora eerta tiraitao- 
tur, compertum Autetu bU raulu et firai'ia «xinde inconiinoda eollegio provenkue, 
quibuB’remedium gratios^ pneBtare dignaremur liuipriHtine a nobis petierunt pnaptwi- 
tus et Sovii Seniorw: potextateiii igilur concedimus in futuruu per prrasentex 
nraspesito noa eum miyore parte Sociontra seniurnni, tempora omnia ^ offieia Mie* 
libet prrastanda aut oranino ad aliquid agendum in Mtatutis definita (Kxeepdx wiOBi- 
modo horA precum et prsfeetionum matuUttamm atque teotporibut examiaati^ttin 
et electionnia. tfociorum et SchoJaniin disci pnlomin) eum conseOBa viMtatoiSfli Aitt- 
tandi pruutres ipsis extgere videbiiur.*’—p. 183-4. 
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ranted by the charters, is not only unjust, but Ul^al. The 
doctrine of law on which we rely, is laid down in h^pinasse’s 
NUi Priusy n. 694, as the second general rule for decimiig the 
vedidity of a bye-law. The first general rule is this: “ Where a 
corporation is by charter, they cannot make bye-laws to restrain 
the number of those by whom the election is to be made by 
charter.” .The second rule, to which we particularly call atten¬ 
tion, is thus laid down in that useful work: On the same 
principle, a bye-law cannot narrow the number of persons out 
of whom an election is to be made: as, for example, by requiring 
a qualification not required by the charter.*’ And he gives, as 
an instance and proof of it, the case of the King versm Spencer, 
3 Burrowed ReporU, 1827: “ As where the election of the 
common council was in the mayor, jurats, and commonalty, a 
bye-law limiting it to the mayor, jurats, and*such of the common 
freemen who should have served for one year the ofl&ces of church¬ 
warden or overseer of the poor, was’ held to be bad, as not 
warranted by the charter.”. We have already proved that the 
taking of the sacrament after the ritual of the Established Church 
is a qualification not required or warranted by the charters or 
statutes: and the sceptic, who could doubt whether that qualifi¬ 
cation narrows the number of persons out of whom fhe election 
is to be made, would entertain doubts of liis own existence. As, 
therefore, this bye-law narrows the number of persons out of 
whom the election is to be made, by requiring a qualification 
not warranted by the charter, it is bad ana illegal. 

This bye-law appears to us to be only a remnant of the Test 
and Corporation Acts. The sacramental test was established by 
these acts : and now, though it is by law abolished, the liberal 
fraternity of “ the Silent Sister” still continue it, as the only 
means of maintaining an unjust monopoly, This is the real 
origin of this desecration of the most solemn rite known to the 
Christian world. Is it not monstrous injustice, that these gen¬ 
tlemen should still continue to enforce these laws, long after they 
have been repealed by the legislature ? Thus, they ^o pretend 
such a scrupulous r^^d for the laws of their country, are in the 
practice of habitually evading and violating them, to preserve their 
ascendwey. So conscious are they of the indefensible nature 
their conduct in this particular, that they never make any 
allusion to this sacramental test in any of their works;, they 
do not even insert it in the body of laws delivered to every stu¬ 
dent as the code of his collegiate rights mid duties. Is it not 
manifest, that, if they deemed it a valid bye-law, they would, 
insert it, as well as they have done all their other rules, or even 
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their decree a^inst attending meetings without the Ckdlege ?* 
The student, may labour for years to acquire these honours, 
though he may bear from his companions of the existence of 
such a practice, has absolutely no official knowledge or notice 
of it, until a few days before the election, when he gets a hint 
from his tutor, that he must receive the sacrament in the College 
chapel, if he wish to stand a chance of being elected. As an 
additional proof of the great secrecy they observe with regard to 
this, we may mention the fact of there not being the slightest 
allusion made to it even in any of the volumes before us, which 
have been published under the sanction and patronage of the 
heads of the College, and edited by one of the iuiiior F*cllows,f 
and which descend to the most minute details of^every the most 
trifling particular connected with the lJniv€‘rsity. Under the 
head of “ Examination for Scholarship,” these volumes mention 
the literary exercises which must l)e performed by the candi^tes, 
and then state the other requisites : 

“ On or before the day of election, every candidate must send in to 
each of the examiners his name, his father's name, tho name of the 
county in which he was horn, and the schoolmaster by whom be was 
educated. The form in whicli it is done is as follows: Ego, A B—— 

filius, natus in comitatu, N. sub ferula -cducatus, discipulatum a 

tepeto. The statutes direct that a preference be oiven, 
cipleris paribuSy to-those who have been educated in Dublin 

SCHOOLS, OR born IN THOSE COUNTIES WHERE THE COLLEGE HAS 

property: with this exception, Scholarships are open to 

ALL THE SUBJECTS OF THE BRITISH CrOWN, WITHOUT DISTINO 
TION."J 

There are no hints here as to religious distinctions, or as to 
taking the sacrament: this is a true and fairversion of the statutes, 
and proves, beyond contradiction, the truth of all for which we 
have contended. But the learned editor of this work knew quite 
well, thq>, in practice at least, receiving the sacrament was an 
indispensable requisite also. Now, it must be either fear or 
shame that prevented him from honestly stating this. He would 
not, assuredly, suppress the most important requisite of all, if he 
did not fear to draw public attention to the subject. From this 
our readers may jud|^ how apprehensive the heads of' the Uni- 
versiQr are of exposing the unwarrantable m«ms which they 
adopt to secure all the honours and advantages of the College to 
tbo^ of their own sect, that they may be thereby enabled to 


^ * Page 227. f Rev. James Hentliorn Todd, A.M. M.R.I.A. 

* See DtAlkt Uuiofritg Calendar Tor any year since it» first appoaniice~*-Chft|^r 
on Scaoi.AMBfP Examination. 
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attach them the more strongly to their party, and to allure poor 
unprincipled proselytes. 

We ^all now consider the several ways by which parties 
aggrieved by this test may endeavour to procure the abolition of 
it. There are three ways of doing it: by application to the 
Queen’s Bench, the Queen in Council, or to rarliament. The 
method of applying to the first is by writ,* which should be sued 
out by some candidate, whose answering would entitle him to a 
Scholar’s place, but who would not have complied with the cus¬ 
tomary regulation of receiving tlie sacrament. Tliis course was 
adopted in 1836, by a gentleman (Mr. Timothy Callaghan) 
whose highly praisewortny exertions were baffled by a legal 
quibble, he haying proceeded by a Mandamus instead of a liuo 
Warranto. His conduct cannot be too highly appreciated by 
the Pissenters and Catholics of the empire. He expended years 
of assiduous labour in acquiring that knowledge, which enabled 
him to make this attempt to render the highest honours ol' the 
University accessible to them : and when the tempting lure was 
held forth to himself, he scorned the bait, that would be the 
reward, at tlie same time, of his talent and his apostacy; and 
looking only to the general good, he made the noble effort to 
which we have alluded. Tliis is not the course which we would 
now recommend as the most feasible. It is not every day we 
meet gentlemen who have such talent and public spirit as Mr. 
Callahan. Since the year 1793, when the 33rd Geo. Ill, c. 21, 
to which we have before drawn attention, first exempt^ Ca¬ 
tholics from the necessity of taking the Sacramental Test on 
entering the College, or standing tor Scholarship, he has been 
the first to endeavour to force the Board to comply fully with 
that enactment. If we are to expect no more from the future 
than we have experiwiced from the past, it will be forty-four 
years more before such another attempt will be made. But 
there are other difficulties in the way of a proceed!^ of this 
kind, which we feel bound to lay before the public, in suing 
out the writ, the party must sw'ear« that his answering is such as 
entitles him to a Scholarship: without this he cannot proceed a 
step. But to this he cannot swear, unless he gets the list of his 
own answering, and that of those who have been elected Scholars. 
Ilere, again, tlie Board displays its dread of having the illegality 
and injustice of its conduct in this particular brought before the 


* Perhaps it would be prudent for the ashe of fonnal regularitjr, to appeal to the 
Viaitors before applying to the Queen’t Benoh. The Vuitora are the Archbishop q|. 
Dublin and the Cbancdlorvof the Univentity, (the present King of Hanover) or, ifi 
his absence, the Viot-Chanoellor. The present Vice-Chancellor is the'^Most Bev* 
John George Bereaford, the Primate of Ireland. 
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pablic. In all other examinadons the students get the returns 
of their answering as a matter of course, while in this one they 
cannot get them except by special favour, and it is only a very 
few that can get them at all. So that the Board can, and per* 
haps will for the future, completely prevent this mode of tr^ng 
the legality of their proceedings, unless the present liberiu 
Provost, Dr. Sadleir, should interpose his authority to check 
such an undue and partial exercise of their functions. 

If an application were made direct to Her Majesty, she would 
not, in all probability, interfere with the question. 

Tlierefore, the best and surest method is, that some member 
of either House should move an address to Her Majesty, praying 
that she would be graciously pleased to issue hfr royal letters 
(>atent, ordering the ^Board of Trinity College, Dublin, not to 
put any tests to the candidates for Fellowship, or Scholarship, 
but such as are required or warranted by the Statutes and Char¬ 
ters of the University, or the law of the land. A motion so 
framed would effect all our purposes, and would not yield a fair 
pretext for resisting it to the partisans of monopoly. To such a 
motion we cannot anticipate a valid objection. 

But it might be said, that even though the legislature should 
adopt such an address, and declare the exaction of the sacra¬ 
mental test to be opposed to the laws of the land and the statutes 
of the University, yet as the election would still rest solely with 
the Board, they might and would advance to Scholarships and 
Fellowships those only whom they should know to be members 
of the Established Church. We grant the election should still 
rest with the Board, and that it would be in their power to act 
in this manner. But those individuals must entertain a very 
contemptible opinion of the morality of the members of that 
body, who would suppose them capable of entering into so base 
a conspiracy to evade and violate the law. Those members 
would oe/eckless of fctding, who would violate their electoral 
oaths,* and sacrifice Uieir honour, for the purjwse of pandering 
to the pa^ions and interests of any seq^ion of the community. 
We are confident, from the known liberality and independence 
of Drs Sadleir and Hare, tliat they never would be parties to 
so fiagitious a confederacy. Were there a majority on tne Boar4 
of such men as these, we should be quite willing to trust the 
working of the nmt^ure to them. But as it is now consti¬ 
tuted, we entertain some hopes that Catholic and Dissenting 
candidates would not suffer any fragrant injustice. We do not 
despair of the Board: a new era is breaking in on it« Calcit- 

. . » ■■ - --- — - " - - . 

* Vid. ante*, p. 26$, note. 
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lating by what haa taken place within the last few years, we 
should not be surprised to see on it, in a few years hence, a 
decided preponderance of liberals. We will not, however, 
attempt to dive into futurity; but whatever altemtions shall 
occur, we trust that the present Provost will oppose no impedi¬ 
ments to the infusion of some liberality into the institution over 
which he has been called to preside. 

I'he sacramental test was well described by an able Presby- 
teritin writer, as ** only an engine to advance a state faction, and 
to debase religion to serve mean and unworthy purposes.” It 
is notorious in Ireland, that it makes ten infidels for one Pi’o- 
testant, of those whom it decoys from the bosom of Catholicism. 
It serves morf to spread a systematic disregard of the most 
sacred rite of the Christian religion, than the Writings of all the 
Deists and Atheists that have ever breathed. It iiolds out a 
premium to the young Catholic, ambitious of honour, and strug¬ 
gling to rise in the world, to laugh at the doctrines of his Church, 
and to look upon freedom from moral restraint, as the triumph 
of philosophy over prejudice and ignorance. It is a test more 
of infidelity than of Protestantism, as it proves only that the com¬ 
municant has lost all scruples as a Catholic, not that he has 
acquired any steady principles as a Protestant. For, be it known 
to our readers, that there is no confession of faith, or declaration 
of belief, in any article or articles whatsoever required of the 
neophyte. He is not taught to believe the doctrines of the 
Church of England, but to disbelieve those of Rome. The en¬ 
tire object is gamed, if he be made a renegade from the creed of his 
fathers—ana experience shows, that we may apply to the merce¬ 
nary proselyte, what has been said of the political renegade—“ a 
renegade seldom carries aught but his treason to whatever party 
he auvocates.” The melancholy truth of this is felt in Ireland: 
the young proselyte, who begins by sneer'ng at “ Popery” and 
“ Puritanism,” almost invariably ends by sneering at Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Thus the Church of E^land does not finally gain by these con¬ 
versions,* for thougli she thereby reduces the raiucs of Dissent and 
Catlmlicism, yet she does not increase her own strength and 
securi^. If the members of that Church be so bigotra as to 
desire to see Atheism predominant in Trinity College, in pre^ 
ference to the priiicip^ of Dissent and Catl^licisih, the best 
mode of efieoting their obje^ is, by persevering in the present 
system. 

This is not a question peculiar to any sect or party, or to any 
portion of the ej^ire. All Her Majesty's subject^ who ore not 
members of the f^tablished Church, are equally injured, equedly 
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defrauded by the present system. Notlung can be more unjust 
thsm that the College Board ^ould appropriate to one sect pri- 
vil^es and emoluments, which were intended by the founders and 
endowers of the University to be Common to all—^tbat they 
should remove the stimulants to industry, and deprive merit of 
its reward, if that industry and merit be unfortunately without 
the pale of the Establishment: and that they should do this in 
violation of several Acts of Parliament, of the common law of the 
land, and of the very charters and statutes which gave them 
existence as a Corporate Body. 

We trust that when this question shall be brought forward 
in either House of. Parliament, the present Ministers, who have 
laboured so strenuously to promote education among all classes 
of their fellow-subjectSj will not refuse their assistance. By sup- 
iwrting such a motion as we have proposed, they would be ena- 
oled to crown with success all their past exertions in the cause 
of national education—as they would thereby give an incite¬ 
ment to youths to distinguish themselves in the elementary 
schools, by holding forth to the ambitious and the talented an 
opportunity of contending for the higliest literary prizes at the 
University without renouncing the ever-cherished creed of their 
fathers. Never has there* been so auspicious a moment for 
bringing this question forward as the present—in the first ses¬ 
sion of the first Parliament of the first Virgin Queen who has 
sat on the throne of these realms since the deatli of Elizabeth— 
and, as the honour of founding the University as a school, by 
which “knowledge, learning and civility,” might be diffused 
through all classes of her subjects without regard to relU 
gious distinctions, and in which^ the “ poor (as it were in an 
orphan's hospital freely) maie have their leaniing and education 
given them,^’ belongs to Elizabeth, we hope that Victoria will 
have the glory of restoring it to these truly noble and national 
purposes. 


Art. II .—TracU for the Times. 3 Vols. London.- 1883-6. 

T he times, Heaven knows, are sufficiently liad. It is a work 
of charity to try to mend them. Tlfe collection of Tracts, 
some very idiort, otl^s of considerable length, which forms the 
three volume before us, was published for iliis purpose. As^ a 
well-intentioned attempt, it deserves our sympathy. It is a 
proof of gO^.t zeal, of considerable intrepidity, and of some re¬ 
search. ^I^e Tracts are the production of a well-known knot 
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of divines at or fi*oin Oxford, the determined foes of dissent, the 
inconsistent adversaries of Catholicity, and the blind admirers of 
the Anglican Church. In other words, they are written by 
staunch assertors of High-Church principles. 

Will they succeed in their work? We firmly believe they 
will: nay, strange to say, we hope so. As to patching up, by 
their prescriptions, the worn-out constitution of the poor old 
English Church, it is beyond human power. “ Curavimus 
Babylonein et non est sanata,” {Jer. li. 9) will be their discovery 
in the end. It is no longer a matter of rafters and partition- 
walls ; the foundations have given way, the main buttresses are 
rent; and we are not sure but that one who been, for three 
centuries, almost deprived of sight, and kept toiling in bondage, 
not at, but under the grinding wheel, has his hands upon the 
great pillars that support it, and having roused himself in his 
strength, may be about to give them a fearful shake. We speak 
only of moral power, but it is of the immense moral power of 
truth. 

How, then, will they gwcceed ? Not by their attempts to heal, 
but by their blows to wound. Their spear may be like that in 
Grecian fable, which inflicted a gasli, but let out an ulcer. They 
strike boldly and deeply into the very body of dissent, and the 
morbid humours of Protestantism will be drained out. Let this 
be done, and Catholic vitality will circulate in their place. They 
show no mercy to those who venture to break unity in their 
Church) and like all unmerciful judges, they must expect no 
mercy. Why did you separate from the Roman Churcn ? is a 
^estiun that every reader of these volumes will ask twenty times. 
He will find, it is true, what is intended for an answer ^ven him 
as often: but he will be an easily-satisfied enquirer, if any ol' these 
answers prove sufficient for him. 

Hie scope of these Tracts seems to us two-fold. First, they 
endeavour to revive in the Anglican Church a love of ancient 
principles and practi^s, by show'ing on how many points it has 
departed from them, and how wholesome it would be to return 
to them. Secondly, they endeavour to place their Church upon 
the foundation of apostolical succession, enforcing their claims to 
authority upoii the laity, and pressing the clergy to a maintenance 
of it as a right. Antiquity and authority are tlieir -watchwords. 
They consequendy maintain that the English Church has sufi^red 
gi*eat change duringj^fie last century, in having b^me too Pro¬ 
testant. (TV. 38.) ^le Fathers of the Eoformation, as they are 
called, are said by them to have lopt close to primitive practices, 
and consequently to have separate ]e» (this they are obliged to 
own) .from the Romish—^that is the Catholic Church-^ihan their 
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successors. The Anglican Church, the^fore, already stands in 
need of another reformation, (Tr. 38) which shall lead it back 
to wh&t those Fathers made it. There must have been a sduj^ 
in this confession. But still it is made boldly—with professicm, 
however, that such an approach to Catholicity, would only be so 
inasmuch as we have better preserved primitive forms. 

The two heads which we have just rehearsetl, as embracing the 
subject-matter of these books, often fun into one another, and it 
is not always easy to separate them. For authority, based upon 
apostolical succession,* is necessarily a part of antiquity, and an¬ 
cient practices and doctrines arc upheld by an appeal to authority. 
Wishing, as we do, to treat of these two matters distinctly, we 
shall endeavour to examine each upon its own peculiar merits*; 
and perhaps we shall better auceeea in keeping tliem distinct, by 
making each the subject of a separate paper. We shall, there¬ 
fore, conhne ourselves at present to the desire of bringing back 
the Anglican Church to ancient practices. 

The enquiry into this sentiment presents itself to our minds 
under the form of a very simple question. What was gained by 
the Reformation, considered as these authors would have it, that 
is, as a purgation of such malpractices and errors as time had 
introduced into primitive usages and belief, and a return to the 
purity of the early ages ? Two things should seem to have been 
nei^^ry to authorize the naming a religious change by such a 
title. First, all that was really abuse should have been skilfully 
removed, yet so as to leave all that was ancient and good. If a 
surgeon, in cutting away a gangrene, cut off a sound limb, he 
would be said rather to destroy than to heal. Secondly, such 
measures should be taken, as that similar or worse abuses should 


not a^in return. If it had reouired a thousand years to deform 
the Ciiurch so as to call for a nrst reformatidn, this would have 
proved a sorry work, if, in a couple of hundred more, things had 
become as bad aj^m Still worse* it would be, if the very Refor¬ 
mation itself had opened a door to similar or worse abuses. 

It will be a curious and unexpected result of such mighty con¬ 
vulsions in religious and political world, as the Reformation 
caused, that the great safeguards of revealed truth should have 
been pulled down; the st^ld Ibundation of divinely appointed 
Foment in the Church pluck^ up; rites and ceremonies coeval 
with Christianity abolished; practices come down jfrom the first 
a^ discontinued and discountenanced; and ordinances, believ^ 
of old to have been apostolical, abrogated and condemned. And 
yet all this must be called a ** godly work df reformation,” Hiutt 
tome. ^ Reformation” signifying a repristination of primtdva 
Christianity f But will it not be sUnnger to see the old reltgj^ 
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whicdi needed such an Deration) preseiring all thew good things 
intact, to the jealousy of the Reiormed, in such wise that when 
this one wished to return to purer or perfecter forms, it must 
needs seek its models in the otW ? Sb^l we upon examination 
find things so ? Let us see. 

1. Episcopal authority is justly considered by the Tract-writers 
as the*roundation of Church government. Of its present state in 
their Church they write as follows, having quoted passages froih 
St. Clement of Home, and St. Ignatius Martyr, « 

** With these and other strong passages in ftpostolical Fathers, how ^ 
can we permit ourselves in our present practical disregard of episcopal 
authority ? Are not we apt to obey only so far as the law obliges us ? 
Do we support the Bishop, and strive to move all along with him as 
our bond of union and head ? Or is not our every-day conduct as if, 
except with respect to certain periodical forms and customs, we were 
each independent in his own parish ?'*—No. 3, p. 8. 

“We who believe the Nicene Creed, must acknowledge it a high 
privilege, that we belong to the Apostolic Church. How is it that so 
many of us are, almost avowedly, so cold and indifierent in our thoughts 
of this privilege ? .. . Scripture at first sight is express” (in favour of 
the divine ministerial commission.) . .. “ The primittve Christtansread 
it accordingly . and cherished with all affectionate reverence the privi¬ 
lege which they thought they found there. Why are we so unbke them 
—No. 4, p. 1. 

“ I readily allow, that this view of our calling has something in it too 
high and mysterious to be fully understood by unlearned Christians. 
But the learned, surely, are just as unequal to it. It is part of that 
inefihble mystery, called in ouc creed the communion of saints, Ac.... 
Why should we despair of obtaining, in time, an influence far more 
legitimate, and less dangerously exciting,” (than that obtained by the 
upholders of the holy discipline) “ but equiuly searching and exteiwive, 
by the diligent inculcation of our true and Scriptural claim ? For it is 
oDvious that, among other results of the primitive doctrine of the apos¬ 
tolical succession, thoroughly considered and followed up, it would 
make the relation of pastor and parishioner far more engaging, as well 
as more awful, than it is usually considered at present.”—p. 76. 

It is certain that all here desired, existed in tlic English Church 
down to tlie time of the Reformation; it is certain that it exists 
in all countries that have remained Catholic; it is certain that it 
exists among those who have clung to the old faith in these 
islands. What, then> was gained by the Reformation on this 
score? Had you remained Catholic, you would have had no 
** {Hractical disregard of episcopal authority,*' nor would each cler¬ 
gyman. have acted ** as if independent" ot his bishop. Had you 
remained Catholic, you would have found no difficulty in causing 
this article of the Nicene Creed to be i^rtily believed and 
lowed nor found yourselves so ** unlike tne primitive Chris- 
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tians** in yoisir feeling and oondnbt wap^deting it Yon would 
have hiul no need ofureadnff as a matter not desperate, the prpa» 
pect of one day acquiring the indoence over vour flocks which 
unepiscopal teachers have acquired. A reformed, apostolic Church 
not to despair o{ acquiring an influence which it possessed before 
it was reformed ' If, in regard to episcopal authority and its 

f )racticid influence, the Reformation did no good, did it do any 
larm? Clearly so. Ft^r if this authority was practiailly lost 
only after the Reformation, and only where the Reformation was 
adopted, it must evidently be charged with having caused the 
practical abandonment of one of the articles of the Nicene Creed, 
and produced a great dissimilarity between its followers and the 
primitive Christians. We unrefon^ed have continued to resemble 
them. How obstinate of us not to embrace the Reformation ! 

2. The sad effects .of this loss of practical authority in the 
episcopacy are even more awful than the cause itself. This autlio- 
rity, it is often repeated through these volumes, is not so clearly 
contained in Scripture as might, d priori^ have been expected. 
Men are thus easily led to reject, or, at least, to despise it. This, 
of course, they would not, if they laid a proper stress on tradition. 
The consequence of this departure from traditional teaching, in 
one respect, leads to a similar departure in more important ones: 
for instance, regarding the doctrines of the blessed Trinity and 
the Incarnation. Consider well what follows. 

What shall we say, when we conshler that a case of doctrine, neces¬ 
sary doctrine, docti inc the very highest and most sacred, may be pro¬ 
duced, where the argument lies as little on the surface of Scripture— 
where the proof, though most conclustvf, is as indirect and pircuitous 
as that for episcopacy, viz. the doctrine of the Trinity ? Where is 
this solemn and commrtable mystery formally stated in the Scriptures 
as we find it in the creeds? Why b it not? *4Uet a man consider 
whether all the objections which he urges against episcopacy may not 
be turned against hu own belief in the Trinity. It is a happy thing for 
themselves mat men are inconsbtent: yet it is miserable to advocate 
and establish a prtnetpit) which, npt in their own case indeed, but in 
the case of others who learn it of them, leads to Soeinianism. This 
being considered, can we any longer wonder at the awful fact, that the 
descradasts of Calvin, the first Presbyterian, are at the present day ia 
the number of those who have denied the Lord who bought them ?"—• 
No. 4iSt p> 

“ Por the present, referring to that ineffable myst^ (the Incarna¬ 
tion^, ffom which, on thb day espedally, all our devout thoughts shcmkl 
begin, and in which they ahoula I woifla only ash one question; 
WmI toill be the feelln/ge of a dotuUan^ particularly of a C’Artsriaa 
pasioTt should hefnd hereafter, that, in eliyidiny or ^eeomrdffmy 
tolical claipu and vieua (he the temptoHan eoheU it may), he naif 
bean helpiitff the evil spirit to Unsettle utan'e faith in the lucAftlTAtlOlt 
or THE Son or God r— No. 54*, p. 12. 
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Tb^ are, indeed, awful consequences of the onsettling of 
loeii^e minds caused by the R^ormation. And they are clearly 
traceable and imputable to that event* Ftn* be the doetrine of 
Anglicanism what it may, respecting Scripture and tradition, it is 
Evident that in it, as in all Protestant communions, exclusively, 
could exist this haggling about proofs, because not clear in the 
written Word Ihis is manifest; that among Catholics it is not 
usual for the faithful, stiH less for pliers, to question, or to 
“ slight, or to discourage, apostolical claims and viewsnor has 
any one, so Par as we know, contended that the dogmas of the 
Trinity and Incarnation have been perilled amongst us, through 
insufficient views of Church polity. Tliese, therefore, are 

S ?culiar blessings introduced J|^y the godly Reformation. In the 
nglish reform^ Church a dwr has been opened to Socinianism, 
which was close barred before it became reformed, and the un¬ 
reformed Catholics still contri\e to keep well shut. With such 
confessions, is it strange that we should no( be enamoured of 
the R^rmntion ? 

8. The cemtitutioaal weakness of the body episcopal could 
not but be lidlowed by the enervation of ^ right arm. It has 
long ceased to wield the thunderbolt of eccleidastical reproof and 
pumic censuie against incorrigible sinners or open apostates. 


“ Church Reform, —All parts of Cbristeadom have much to cqjd- 
fesa and reform. We have our sdns as well as the rest Oh that we 
would take the lead in the renovation of the Church Catholic on 
Scripture principles. 

« Our greatest sin, perhaps, is the disuse of a ‘ godly discipline.* ** 
Let the reader consider— 

** 1. Hie oommaud.—* Put away from yourselves the wicked person.* 

* A man that is a heretic, after the first and second admonition, r^e<^* 

* Mark them v hioh cause divisions and oflences, and avoid them.* 

** 2. The example, viz. in the primitive Church.-—' The persons <!Hr 
ol]||eots of eoolesiasUcal censure were all such delinquents as fell into 
great and scandalous crimes after baptism, whether men or women, 
priests or people, rich or poor, princes or subjects.’— Bingham^ Antiq. 
xvi. 3. 

“ S. The warning.—' Whosoever^shall break one of these least com- 
mandmente, and shall teach men so, shall be called the least in the 
kbgdosu of heaven.* ’ —No. 8, p, 4. ^ 

Until the Reformation, this godly discipline was in use. Even 
as yet, in Catholic countries and in our own, ecdesiasdcal cen¬ 
sures are in force, and may be incurred by the vidbtion of the 
ecclesiastical law. Sometimes they are indicted by special de¬ 
cree, aij^ held in tlie greatest awe by priests and pe^le. We 
haveBe^| on the Continenl, excommunication taken off before a ^ 
vast coa^^iKirse of peqplc^ ^wi|lh all the solemn ceremonial of the 
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ancient Church. The king-qiieller Napoleon felt the power of 
the Pontiff's arm, and staggered beneath the blow of his excom¬ 
munication. Not long ago the present Pope pronounced it in 
general terms against all ttie participators in an outrage upon his 
authority; and numbers, conscience-struck, secretly entreated for 
absolution. The “ godly discipline” was lost at and by the 
godly Reformation: the Church of England went back from 
“ the example of the primitive Church,” when it pretended to 
return to primitive Christianity: it soon forgot the divine 
“ command” in its eagerness to combat the supposed huiuan 
commands which it imputed to the Catholic Church. And the 
latter, which pertinaciously op|x>sed this strange return to primitive 
Christianity, somehow or other has contrived to keep to this ex¬ 
ample of the early Church. • 

4. Another great departure from primitive Christianity, caused 
by the Reformation, was, according to the Tract-writers, the 
curtailment of the Church services :—“ The services of our 
Church,” they write, “ as they now stand, are but a very small 
portion of the ancient Christian worship: and, though people 
now-a-days think them too long, there can be no doubt that the 
‘ elievers would have thought them too short.” (No. 9.*) 
then explains himself farther, by observing that the 
early Christians taking literally the scriptural intimation of 
praising God seven times a day, instituted the canonical hours. 
“ Throughout the Churches which used the Latin tongue,” he 
adds, “ the same services w'ere used with very little variation: 
aiul in Roman Catholic countries they continue in use, with only 
a few modern interpolations, even to this day.” (p. 2.) Here, 
then, is a plain conicssion. The first Christians, in conformity 
to scriptural suggestion, instituted a certain form of prayer, 
divided into seven portions, and of considerable length. This was 
in actual use at the time of the Reformation, with very little 
variation. Well, the restorers of ancient practices, the purgers 
of all modern abuses, sweep away the whole system: the un¬ 
yielding Catholics keep hold of it, and possess it till this day. 
Which was right ?—or what good d^d the Reformation do here ? 

Towards the end of the paper we have <j:uoted, there are 
several statements respecting these offices which ne^ emenda¬ 
tion. It is pretended that already before the Reformation the 
offices of the Church had been compressed into two groups, 
called matins and vespers, and the spirit which liad ordert^ them 
in their primitive form had been lost. 'I'hat consequently, 
conscious of the incongruities of primitive forms and modern 
feelings, tlie reformers undertook to construct a service more in 
accordance with the spirit of their age. They adopted the 
VOL. IV.—NO. VIII. y 
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Eiifflish language; they curtailed the already compressed ritual 
of the early Christians, &c.” 

As to the first part of these reflections, we observe, that it is 
by no means common in religious communities to group the 
offices together as stated. Matins are generally sung alone, by 
many orders at midnight, by some oyer-night, by others early in 
the morning. Prime is sung at daybreak, and the shorter 
canonical hours later, with mass interposed, often a solemn mass 
between every two. Vespers and complin are also perforpaed 
separately. In collegiate churclies, where the canons reside at 
some distance from the church, the offices are more brought 
together. It may be said that the writer of the Tract spoke 
only of the state of things at the Reformation. If so, we have 
not the means at hand to verify his assertion. But we will take 
it as well grounded: what follows? Why that the Catholic 
Church contrived to, correct abuses then existing without abolish¬ 
ing the ordinances they affected. That she at least knew the 
difference between destruction and reformation. Why. Oould 
not Protestants do the same ? In their zeal to return to primi¬ 
tive practices, why did they abolish them ? Surely the Catholic 
Church proved that it was not necessary to humour mc^em 
feelings by such sacrifices. Which, then, is the true lover, 
follower, or restorer t)f early Christian observances ? 

On the latter, part of our extract we frankly own, that when 
first we perused it, we were quite mistaken. We fancied that 
; tlie writer meant to cast some censure on the adoption of the 
English language, in preference to that uniform speech ** which 
had reversed the curse of Babel.” .By Dr. Pusey’s vindication 
of the Tracts, we learn that such was not the author’s meaning, 
but that the passage in qu^don was favourable to the change of 
language, (vol. iii. p. 17.) We think any dispassionate reader 
would not have so understood it. However, it is plain that if 
the reformers found it necessary to abric^e the services of the 
Church, in compliance with the spirit of.the age, it could not 
have been the spirit of a papistical age, as Dr. Pusey there 
explains it. For our Church, which he thus designates, has 
found no need of curtailing, or of farther compression, but rather 
fimnd means to correct abuses. 

But this matter of ancient Church offices lost at the Reforma¬ 
tion, is treated more .at length in the 75th and following Tracts. 
In these*. the entire office for Sunday, for the dead, and for 
several festivals, is given by way of specimens. But the intro- 
ductoi'y ^htences to the explanation tiiere premised of these 
offices, are Unmatched in controversial assurance. They fure as 
foUows:*^ ' 1 . .* •' 
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** There is so much of excellence and beauty in the services of Ute 
Breviary, that, were it skilfully set before the Protestant by llomanistio 
controversialists as the book of devotions received in their communion, 
it would undoubtedly raise i. piejudice in their favour, if he were 
ignorant of the circumstances of the ci^, and but ordinarily candid 
and unprejudiced. To meet this danger is one principal object of 
these pages; in which whatever.is good and true in those devotions 
will be claimed, and on reasonable grounds, for the Church Catholic in 
opposition to the Roman Church, whose real claim above other 
Churches is that of having adopted into the service certain additions 
and novelties, ascertainable' to be such in history, as well as being 
corruptions dOctrinallyt In a. word, it will be attempted to wrest u 
weapon out of our adversaries’ hands; who have in this, os in many 
instances, appropriated to themselves a treasure which was our’s as 
much as their's; and then, in our attempt to recover it, accuse us of 
borrowing what we hayo but lost through inadvertence.” 

The only real claim of our Church above other Churches 
(e. g. the Anglican) consists in having made some addition to the 
breviary ! 1 ne having known ho.w to appreciate it, and having 
kept it, go for nothing. IJuppose a case in point, 

Two brothers are in joint possession of a noble estate, de¬ 
scended to them from their remote ancestors. The younger, 
prodigal-like, considers it not worth liaving, abandons it with 
contempt, and by public deed, takes insteM of it a new paltry 
patch of uncultivated ground. After 800 years, his descendant 
comes out, and says to the other’s heir, “ Sir, I will thank yoti 
to understand, that your fine ancestral mansion and broad do¬ 
mains are mine quite as much as yours. It is exceedingly im¬ 
pertinent of you to call your own wh^ once belonged to rny 
family as well as to yours. 1 cl^mm it * on reasonable grounds,' 
for my ancestors lost it * through inadvertence.' Nothing is yours 
except certain additional builmngs, which it was a great presump¬ 
tion m you to erect” “ This is indeed a strange claim,” the 
other might reply ; “ I was by no means prepared for it But 
surely, sir, you will allow that three centuries of undisputed and 
exclusive possession, and no small labour and' expense in culli^ 
valing and preserving it, give some little superiority of right to 
the property, over that of former coproprietqrship, * inadvertently' 
(that means, I suppose, verv JootUthlp) cast away, by one who 
publicly chose 8^, substitute tor it ?" “ None upon eartli, my deai^ 
sir," the claimant rejoins, none upon earth,' as you must 
clearly see. It is true that if pou had nol kept it uninterruptedly 
in your family so long, and if your fathers Had not bestowed 
great pains upon it, / should not have now known w^ere to put 
my hands upon it. But that only makes it a matter of greater 
ecatvenienee for me; it can give no right to you^ JHoyr 
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choose to have the property asaiii^ I shall be extremely obliged to 
you, if you will no longer call it yours. As for your additional 
buildings, I shall take them down at the earliest opportunity.” 

Such is the reasoning which these grave divines pursue to 
wrest from us the breviary of which they are jealous. Every 
single reformed country, through “ inadvertence,” lost this collec¬ 
tion of offices. We have never heard of an Anglican, German, 
Swedish, Danish or Dutch breviary. Had all Europe followed 
the example of reformation, it is clear that the breviary would 
liave been now known only from manuscripts, or a few black- 
letter editions. Virtually it would have been lost in the Church. 
Yet it is a service which “ seems to have continued more or less, 
in the same constituent parts, though not in order or system, 
from apostolic times.” (p, 3.) Now, the dear old obstinate 
Roman Church, could not be brought into the strange inadver¬ 
tency of reforming itself, by casting away this apostolic institu¬ 
tion. She tried another plan. The Council of Trent passed 
measures for its correction. St. Pius V carried them into effect, 
and subsequent pontiffs completed the work. Every ecclesiastic 
in the Catholic Church is bound to the daily recital of the bre¬ 
viary. In fact, the writer in the Tracts cannot give it any intel¬ 
ligible name but that of the “ Roman breviary.” And yet it is 
no more ours than theirs who no longer possess it! 

However, we are not disposed to quarrel seriously about our 
rights on this head. Let it first be restored, and practically en¬ 
forced, in their Anglican Church. Let us first learn that in all 
the collegiate churenes it is daily sung with the punctuality that 
it is in those of France or Italy. Let us see published a “ Bre- 
viarium Anglicanum ad usum Ecclesiae Cantuariensis,” as we 
have one for St. Peter’s Church at Rome, or Nolre-Darae in 
Paris. Let us be informed that each portly dignitary has fur¬ 
nished himself with a Plantinian quarto, and that every curate 
pockets, on leaving home, a Norwich duodecimo. Put yourselves 
upon a footing of equality with us in point of possession, and it 
will be quite tiipe enough to discuss the question of right to the 
property. 

5. Intimately connected with this matter, which, perhaps, we 
, have too lengthily examined, is another,—the loss of daily ser¬ 
vice. 

“ Since the Reformation, the same gradual change in the prevailing 
notions of prayer, has worked its way silently but generally. The ser¬ 
vices, as they were left by the Reformers, were, as they had been from 
tlie first ages, daily services: they are now weekly services. Are they 
npt in a feuf way to become monthly P" —^No. 9, p. 3. 

If, at. the sixteenth century, there was a tendeucy to shorten 
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and diminish the services, this tendency was completely stopped 
in all Catholic countries, and only went on “ working its way’' 
in Protestant, Which gained on this score, those who reformed, 
or those who refused to do so? Again, the services of the 
Catholic Church yet remain what they then were, daily services. 
Every cathedral, collegiate, and generally every conventual, 
church, all over Catholic Christendom, *has daily performed in it 
the divine office, with a numerous attendance of the members 
who form the chapter or community. Jlesides this, every cliurch 
and chapel is open daily to the devotion of the faithful, and tlie 
divine Eucharistic sjicrifice is daily offered in each. We, there¬ 
fore, are in no danger of seeing oar offices become monthly, or 
even weekly. The 25th Tract contains an extract from a ser¬ 
mon of Bishop Beveridge, in which this neglect of daily prayer 
is condemned as a breach of duty. After quoting the rubrics 
concerning this matter, the bishop thus urges it on the clergy. 
“ But notwithstanding this great care that our Church hath 
taken to have daily Prayers in e^ery parish, we sce^ by satl ex¬ 
perience, they are shamefully neglected, all the kingdom over; 
there being very few places where they have any Public Prayers 
upon the week-days, except, perhaps, upon Wednesdays and 
Fridays ; because it is expressly commanded that both Morning 
and Evening Prayers be read every day in the week, as the 
Litany upon those. And why this commandment should be 
neglected more than the other, for my part I can see no reason. 
But I sec plain enough that it is a great fault, a plain breach of the 
known laws of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, and particularly 
of that part of it which, by his blessing, settled among us.” We 
leave it to the sensible reader to conclude .whether'the Reforma¬ 
tion did good or harm in this part of Christian duty. We will 
trust him also with the decision, as to which Church has stuck 
closest to the primitive practice. 

6. Besides the performance of daily service, the daily celebra¬ 
tion of the Lord’s Supper was appointed at the Reformation, with 
the practice of daily, and still more, weekly communion. It is 
allowed, that when the Reformation was introduced, these prac¬ 
tices were followed in England For, another extract from the 
same bishop, published in the 26th Tract, acknowledges this. 
“ Where we may observe, first, that in those days there was daily 
communion in cathedral churches, and other places, as there used 
to be in the primitive Church.” (p. 9.) Proof is then given of 
this practice in St. Paul’s. “ From whence it is plain, that;, the 
communion was then celebrated in that chmrch every day. And 
so it was even in parish churches.” Of which likewise proof is 
given. The loss of this primitive practice, is called in capital let- 
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terS, “ A 8IN OF THE Church,” (Tn 6, p. 4,) that is of the Angli¬ 
can. For it is the practice solemnly to celebrate the Eucharistic 
rite, or, aa we express it, to say Mass, everyday, in every Catho¬ 
lic Church over tlie world, as it was in England when the 
Reformation look place. And as this custom is acknowledged 
to have been primitive and apostolic, we presume it will be granted 
that, in this respect, as in the preceding, the unreform^ have 
been more successful than the reformed. 

7. Let us proceed with rites or practices belonging to this 
Blessed Sacrament. And first, take a less important one. 

“ A poor woman mentioned, with much respect, her father’s prac¬ 
tice never to Uiste food before receiving the Lord's Supper, adhering 
unconsciously to ihe practice of the Church in its better days, and, in¬ 
deed, of our own in Bishop Taylor’s time.”— Tr. 66, p. 11. 

These better days were the earliest ages. The abuses intro¬ 
duced into the Church of Corinth are groundedly supposed to 
have led to the practice here mentionen. Tertullian describes 
the Eucharist as that which we& received “ ante omnem cibum,” 
before every*other food. Thus has another primitive observance, 
held in England till the Reformation, and even continued for 
some time after, through the impulse of preceding better princi¬ 
ples, been completely lost. So much for the efficacy of the Re¬ 
formation in retaining primitive practices. What shall we say 
of its ability to return to them ? We .need not add, tliat this 
practice is rigidly followed in the Catholic Church, just as it was 
“ in better days.” 

8. When the spirit of • reformation invaded England, the 
country was in possession of a liturgy, precisely that which we 
Catholics now use. On this, let us have the opinion of the Tract- 
writers. “ Ail liturgies now existing, except ihose in use in 
Protestant couittries, profess to be derived from very remote an- 
ticjnily.” (No. 63, p. 1.) After this preliminary sentence, the 
writer proceeds to show, from a comparison of the different litur¬ 
gies, the justice of their claim. Ho thus speaks of ours. “ An- 
otlter liturgy, which can be traced teck with tolerable certainty 
to very remote time, is the Romaii Missal.” Manuscripts are 
then referred to, which prove the Moss to have been essentially the 
same when revised by Pope St. Gregory the Great in 590, and a 
centutyrearlier by GeJasius, and even under Pope St. Leo the Great. 
“ It also deserves to be^noticed, that, at the time when the Ro¬ 
man Liturgy was undergoing these successive revisals, a tradition 
all along prevailed attributing to one part of it an apostolic origin, 
and that this part do<» not appear to nave undergone any change 
whatever. Virgilius, who was Pope between the times of Gela- 
sius and Gregory, tells that the * canonical prayers,* or what 
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ig now call^ the * Canon of the l^^ass,* had been handed down 
as an apostolical tradition. And much earlier we bear the same 
from Pope Innocent, who adds, that the a^mstle from whom they 
derived it was St. Peter.” (p. 5.) 

On this precious deposit of apostolical tradition, I'eceived from 
St. Gregory by the English Church, on its conversion, the An¬ 
glican reformers laid their sacrilegious hands. These worthy 
champions of primitive usages, these pious vindicators of the early 
ages, these zealous restorers of apostolic piety, recklessly (shall 
we say “ through inadvertence ?”) rejected and abolished this 
venerable monument of antiquity, and substituted a patch-work 
liturgy, or “ communion service,” in which hardly a rite or a 
prayer is observed that existed in the old. In gages 8 5fid U of 
the cited Tract, are tables to prove this. The four principal 
ancient liturgies are*compared together, viz. St. Peter’s or the 
Roman, St. James’s or the Oriental, St. Mark’s or the Egyptian, 
and St John’s or the Ephesian and Mozarabic. The result is, 
that in eletjen points connected with the consecration and com¬ 
munion, they all wonderfully agree. This numbef might have 
been probably increased ;,but we are content to take the state¬ 
ment of the Tract The communion service discards ^five of 
these points, alters and mutilates some of the remainder, and 
arranges the little it has preserved in a different order from any. 
'Die statement of this modification is coolly introduced by these 
words; “ The English Reformers prefer an order different from 
any of these.” (p. 8.) We will not enter into any discussion 
about their right to do so. Oh, no! It would have been cpiitc 
a pity, if, Iw any chance, they had preserved in a modern religion 
practices of such venerable antiquity. But, at any rate, do not 
call such'men Reformers. If you will, '’do not tell us that the 
purpose of the Reformation was only to clear away modern 
abuses, and to retain and restore all that was primitive and apos¬ 
tolical ! You yourselves say, “ it may perhaps be said without 
exaggeration, that next to tho Holy Scriptures, they (the ancient 
liturgies) possess the greatest claim to our veneration anrl study.” 
(p. lA) Yet they whom you call your Fathers, made no scruple 
of abolishing or completely disfiguring them l 

On the otlicr side, we need hardly remind our readers, that 
the Catholic Liturgy or Mass, as now used, and translated in 
pocket missals, is nearly word for wood identical with that of 
Gelasius, referred to in our Tract. This subject, however, de¬ 
serves a fuller discussion than we can at present afford it. 

9. Among the points excluded from ttm Liturgy at the Refor¬ 
mation, one is thus specified: And likewise another prayer 
(which has been exduded from the Enghsh Ritual) * for the rest 
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and peace of all those who have departed this life in God’s faith 
and Fear,* concludinj^'with a prayer for. communion with them.” 
(p. 7.) On this subject Dr. riisev enlarges in a letter, now 
prefixed to the tliird volume of the Tracts. He allows that this 

a er was excluded from the Anglican Liturgy, by “ yielding 
e judgment of foreign ultra-reformers.” We need not observe 
that C’atliolics have retained the practice and - the >vords. Nor 
shall we find it difficult, in a proper place, to disprove Dr. Pusey’s 
assertions respecting the object of these prayers in the ancient 
Church, and to show that it was the same as Catholics now pro¬ 
pose to themselves. 

10. When the most solemn of all Christian rites was thus 
rudely and irreverently treated, it must not surprise us to find 
others, less important, handled in like manner. Dr. Pusey has 
divided into three Tracts (67-69) a long treatise on “ Scriptural 
views of Holy Baptism.” It deserves, in many respects, our 
highest praise; and vfe freely give it. At pages 266 and follow¬ 
ing, he presents, in parallel columns, those baptismal rites which 
were very getierally, if not universall}', observed in the ancient 
Church, and which we have retained. ^ The Anglicans, too, kept 
them for a time. But naturally they could not understand their 
worth, and sacrificed them to the good pleasure of Bucer. Dr. 
Pusey thus laments the loss of those primitive observances. “ We 
have lost by all those omissions. Men are impressed by these 
visible actions, far more than they are aware, or wish to acknow¬ 
ledge. Two points especially were thereby visibly inculcated, 
w’hich men seem now almost wholly to have lost sight of,—tlie 
pow'er of.our enemy Satan, and the might of our lilcssed Ilc- 
flcemer.” (p. 242.) Thus we see what a practical influence on 
faith these omissions may have. Again: “It has undoubtedly 
been a device of- Satan, to persuade men that this expulsion of 
himself (by the exorcisms prefixed to our baptism) was unneces¬ 
sary; he has thereby secured a more undisputed possession. 
Wliether the rite can again be restored in our Church, without 
greater evil, God only knoweth; or whether it be not irrevocably 
forfeited; but this is certain, that until it be restored, we shall 
have mucli more occasion to warn our flocks of the devices and 
jjower of him against whom they have to contend.” (p. 243.) 

Hence, in another Tract, tliese authors feelingly deplore the 
loss, or better to speak, the r^ection, of the Catholic Ritual. 
After quoting passages from tlie Fathers upon the origin of many 
ceremonies still retained by us, they conclude: “ that, as a whole, 
the Catholic Ritual was a precious possession, and if we, who 
Imve escaped from Popery, have lost not only the possession, but 
the sense of its value, it is a serious question whether we are no}; 
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like men who recover irom some serious illness, with the loss or 
injury of their sight or hearing; whether we are not like the 
Jews returned from captivity, who could never find the rod of 
Aaron or the Ark of the Covenant, which, indeed, had ever been 
hid from the world, but then was removed from the temple it¬ 
self.” (No. 34.) • 

These are grievous lamentations. Thank God, we have*no 
reason to make them. The deposit of traditional practices which 
M’e received from our forefathers we ha\*e kept inviolate. We 
have rejected no rite, we have hardly admitted one, in the admi¬ 
nistration of the sacraments, since the days of Gelosius or Gre- 
f^ory. 

11. Another primitive practice avowedly neglected in the 
English Church, is that of fasting, and other austerities. Dr. 
Pusey has written several Tracts upon the sulnect. In one he 
says : “ I would fain hope that there will not long be this vari¬ 
ance between our principles and our practice.” (No. 18, p. 21.) 
Again; “ the other fasts of the CHiurch require the less to be 
dwelt npon^ either because, as in Lent, her authority is in some 
degree recognized, although it be very imperfectly ant^ caprici¬ 
ously obeyed,” &c. (p. 23.) In this TracU as in many others, a 
captious spirit, in relation to Catholics, is observable. We lament 
it. It is but little creditable to the writer. “ To urge,” ho 
writes, “ that fasts were abused by the later Romish Church, is 
but to assert that they arc a means of grace committed to men, 
&c. It was then among the instances of calm judgment in the 
Reformers of our Prayer-book,” (we have seen specimens of this 
calm judgment,) “ that, cutting off the abuses which before pre¬ 
vailed, the vain distinctions of meats, the luxurious abstinences, 
the lucrative dispensations, they still prescribed fasting.”...“ The 
Reformers omittcnl that which might be a snare to men’s con- 
scie’nces; they left it to every man’s Christian prudence and 
experience how he would fast, but they prescribed the d(ws upon 
which he should fast, both in order to ootain an unity oi feeling 
and devotion in the members of Christ’s body, and to preclude 
the temptation to the neglect of the duty altogether.” (p. 7.) 
Yet, on the whole, the duty, as a general one, vt neglected. The 
Common-prayer book prescribes as days of fasting or abstinence, 
“ All the Fridays in the year, except Christma^ay.” Is this 
observed in the Anglican Church ? The forty days of Lent; 
are they observed ? The Ember days; art they observed ? Yet 
among Catholics, in England as on the continent, all these days 
are strictly observed; all Fridays by abstinence, and all the r^t 
by fasts. «The appointment of days, then, was not sufficient. 
The Reformers, with all their calm judgment, went wrong in not 
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prescribing how men are to fast. But, in r^ity, th^ mted up 
in the Church all the principles by which alone fasting could he 
practically preserved in it. There is sbmethinj^, therefore^ to say 
the least, ungenerous and unhandsome in praising the Reformers 
at the expense of the. Catholics, for “ cutting off abuses which 
before prevailed,” when this amputation was so clumsily performed 
as to lead to the total destruction of the thing itself. And this 
unhandsomcness is doubled by the consideration, tliat if <hese 
abuses existed till then. Catholics were able to correct them 
without any such violent effects. For if dispensations were then 
lucrative, they certainly are not so now, either in this countr}' or 
abroad. There is a heavy penalty in Italy, renewed every year, 
not only upon every'ecclesiastical authority receiving a fee for 
giving a dispensation from abstinence during Lent, but upon any 
medical man demanding it for a certificate of weak health, in¬ 
tended for obtaining such dispensation. The difference, then, 
between our Church and the Anglican has been this: that swp- 
posififf dispensations till the sftcteenth century to have been lucra¬ 
tive, we wisely removed the lucre, but kept the necessity of dis¬ 
pensation by ecclesiastical authority, and thereby preserved the 
practice itself. The Anglicans, retaining the ecclesiastical pre¬ 
cept of fasting on stated days, with what Dr. Pusey considers 
“ calm judgment,” vested in each individual the dispensing power, 
lest it sliould be lucrative to pastors, and of course, Idst all eccle¬ 
siastical power of enforcing an ecclesiastical precept. When each 
man is constituted his own judge, when selfishness is made the 
supreme umpire between the appetites and an irksome, painful 
duty, it is easy to foresee the decision. We are sure that a Pro¬ 
testant clergyman would be astonished, if one of his parishioners 
called upon him at the commencement of Lent, or in an Ember 
week, to ask his permission, as a pastor and organ of his' Church, 
not to fast. He would probably be more astonished to find that 
he had a parishioner who thougnt about lasting at all. Indeed, 
we have tittle doubt that Dr. Pusey and his friends would be 
very glad to place the duty of fasting once more under the safe¬ 
guard of the Churches jurisdiction '; by bringing men to the prac-. 
tical conviction that, whatever the Church has enjoined, no faith¬ 
ful son ought to neglect, without a reason which she herself has 
approved. Did every one fast, who had not obtained this appro¬ 
bation of his neglect, the precept of the Church would not be a 
dead letter. 

Then as to “ vain distinctions of meats,” surely Dr. Pusey is 
fully aware that, in the primitive Church, pretty nearly the same 
distinctions existed as do now among Ca^olics. St. Chrysostom 
(8d Horn* to the Peof^ tf Antioeh)^ St. Cyril of Jerusfdem 
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{Catech. St Basil {Ut ffontf on Fasting) ^ and Hermes, an 
apostolic Father {Pastor, 1. iii.), not to quote many decrees of 
councils and other authorities, tell us that flesh-nieat was forbid> 
den on all fast-days. St John Baptist did not consider distinction 
of meats vain, when he chose locusts and wild honey fur his diet; 
nor did God when he instituted the old law. The rule for the 
English Church St Grigory gave to our apostle St. Augustine, 
the satne as is found in Canon Law. We abstain from flesh- 
meat and from all things which come from flesh, as milk, cheese, 
and eggs.” 

What is meant by luxurious abstinences ?” That the rich 
will often turn into a luxury what is meant fur humiliation, must 
not surely be cast as a reproach upon the duty, ngr alleged as a 
sufficient motive for ite abolition. Because the voluptuous who 
loll upon velvet cushions in well-fitted pews, are better at ease 
when kneeling in church, than the poor are in their hard beds 
at home, should the custom of kneeling at worship be abolished ? 
If occasionally conviviality is mor^ indulged on a day of absti¬ 
nence than becomes it, to the generality it is truly a day of 
restraint and penance. A Catholic can seldom invite a friend, 
certainly not a Protestant, to his table on those days, and is 
generally precluded from accepting an invitation from others. 
VV^j know Catholics not a few, who, so far from considering fish 
a delicacy, from beinir obliged to confine themselves to the use of 
it on certain days, will not allow it on others to be served on their 
tables. And many, too, we know who, week after week, find 
pain in complying with the duty of abstinence. In fact, so gene¬ 
rally has this been felt, that within these few years, the Holy See 
has assented to the petition of the British and Irish Catholics, for 
the abolition of the abstinence on Saturdays. And the dispen¬ 
sation thus granted, though on such a great scale. Was not a 
“ lucrative” one, for it did not put a stiver into the papal trea- 
8U17. 

Dr. Pusey's own Tracts afford us sufficient proof of the vast 
wisdom in his Church, when she left it to every man's Christian 
prudence and experience how he should fast,’’ llie natural 
consequence has been, that diose who wish to do it, know not 
how. The Tract 66 is in answer to a letter by a clergyman 
(mark that!) who, through the British Magazme^ desireamanv 
illustrations of No. 18. Among these queries are,—“ In what w 
the abstinence of fasting to consist ?” Is there any difference 
between abstinence and fasting?” The answer to this question 
is in these different terms,—“Not, I imagine, in our Cliurch.” 
Now, all tins uncertainty, or rather ignorance, proceeds from the 
Anglican Church not ^ving thought it proper to define 
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men were to fast A very indifferently instructed Catholic would 
be ashamed to ask such questions; much more a clergyman. 

In conclusion, Dr. Pusey finds himself obliged to answer the 
objection that “ fasting is Popish.” Of course, he denies it 
He is right. It may belong to anyone who chuses to practise it. 
Is it Anglican ? 

12. 1 o the practice of fasting is joined that of other works of 
mortification, such as “ hard lodging, uneasy garments,” (hair 
shirts ?) “ laborious posture in prayer, sufferance of cold,” &c., 
and it is called “part of the foolish wisdom of the day to des¬ 
pise tliese small things, and disguise its. impatience of restraint 
under some such general maxim as—‘ that God has no pleasure 
in self-torture^or mortification.*” (No. 60, p. 9.) These senti¬ 
ments hardly call for a commentary. Few Protestants will* read 
them without pronouncing them popish; no Catholic, without 
admitting their general truth. 

We pass over other points of less importance, in which the 
defection of the Anglican Church from primitive practices is 
openly or tacitly acknowledged. There are one or two matters, 
however, which w'e think it right to notice, before coming to 
our concluding remarks. 

In the first place, there is constantly a desire manifested to 
bring the rite of ordination as nearly as possible to the definition 
of a sacramental institution. Thus, we are told that “ ordina¬ 
tion, though it does not precisely come within our” (/. e. the 
Anglican) “definition of a sacrament, is, nevertheless, a rite 
partaking, in a high degree, of the sacramental character, and it 
18 by reference to the proper sacraments that its nature can be 
most satisfactorily illustrated.” (No. 5, p. 10.) I'he difierenco 
seems to be placed in the circumstance, that in the other sacra¬ 
ments tlie essence lies in the vrords or form, while in ordination 
it is placed in the imposition of hands, or outward rite. (No. 1, 
p. 3.) This is rather a bungling view of die sacramental tlieory. 
and leads to important consequences respecting the Eucharist. 
Of these we shall find a proper place to speak. Dr. Pusey, in 
his vindication of the Tracts, goes even farther, and shows that, 
according to St. Augustine’s definition, ordination might well 
have been numbered among the sacraments. This definition is 
no other than that of our Church, “ a visible sign of invisible 
grace.*’ (Vol. iii. p. ID) On the whole, we should conclude, 
that the Anglican Church would have done better to have kept 
St. Augustine’s definition. It would have acted in conformity 
with antiquity, and it would have better preserved the dignity 
of its supposed priestliood. «. 

Secondly. The retention of ancient doctrines and rites by 
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Catholics is clearly acknowledged. Thus, speaking of the 
visible Church, we liave what foUowg:— 

“ Now, the Papists have retained it; and so they have the advantage 
of possessing an uistrument, which is, in the first place, suited to the 
needs of human nature; and next, is a special gift of Christ, and so 
Ims a blessing with it. Accordingly, we see that in its measure success 
follows their zealous use of it. They act with great force upon the 
imaginations of men. The vaunted antiquity, the universality, the 
unanimity of their Church, put them above the varying fashions of 
the world, and the religious novelties of the day. And truly, when 
one surveys the grandeur of their system, a sigh arises in the thought¬ 
ful mind, to think we should be separated from them. * Cum tabs sis, 
ulinam noster esses!’ But, alas, an union is impossible. Their 
communion is infected with heterodoxy: we are bound to fiee it os a 
{lestileuce. They have established a lie in the place df God's truth; 
and by their claim of immutability in doctrine, cannot undo the sin 
they have committed. They cannot repent. Popery must be destroyed, 
it cannot be reformed." —No. 20, p. 3. 

This last phrase we hail with a mixed feeling of pity and 
satisfaction. Of pity for those who possess not the same stability 
as ourselves: of satisfaction at here finding a plain and manly 
declaration of the attitude in which we mutually stand. To us 
is left the blessed hope of bringing others into unity with us by 
gentle arts of persuasive argument; to themselves they reserve, 
as an only resource, die ungracious work of destruction. 

Thirdly. The spiritual and devotional character of the Catho¬ 
lic worship •and religion is openly avowed. Of the approaching 
contest between the English Church and ours, it is said:— 

“ The same feelings which carry men now to dissent will carry 
them to Romanism—novelty being an essential stimulant of popular 
devotion; and the Roman system, to say nothing of the intrinsic 
majesty and truth, which remain in it amid its corruptions, abounding 
in this and other stimulants of a most potent and effective character. 
And farther, there will ever be a number of refined and affectionate 
minds, who, disappointed in finding full matter for their devotional 
feelings in the English system, as at present conducted, betake them¬ 
selves, through human frailty, to Rome.”—No. 71, p* 4. 

Let us now apply ourselves to drawing general conclusions 
from the view which we have given of these Tracts, Observe, 
wc have only treated of their proposed return to ancient prac¬ 
tices, now lost among the Anglicans. We resume, then, the 
query proposed at the beginning of our article. What has been 
gained by the Reformation, considered as an attempted return 
to primitive purity ? We have here a clear confmion that, 
upon a doi^n points, affecting nothing less than the constitution 
of the Church, and the autlmrity of its hierarchy, the grounds 
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upon which the most solemn dogimui rest, the public offices of 
the Church, the frequent use of the Eucharistic sacrament, the 
performance of daily service, the observance of fasting, and 
other great moral precepts, the Anglican Church, unaer the 
mask of a reformation, contrived to place things in a worse state 
than they were before, and than they now exist in the Catholic 
Church. What title can be established to the name of refor¬ 
mation in all these particulars ? 

But we fear lest, in often repeating this quei^, we may have 
been guilty of a mistake, small in itself, but more important in 
its results. We have spoken of our Church as the unreformed, 
in opposition to the Anglican, om‘ professing to be reformed. By 
applying to ourselves the negative epithet, we only meant to 
sjK'ak of such reformation as led to the deplorable effects acknow¬ 
ledged ill the Tracts to have taken placo in Anglicanism. Wc 
disavow any reform amongst us, wrought on the principle it 
adopted, ot destroying, or abolishing, all in which there was 
abuse, rehl or pretended, l^o Catholic will deny that, in many 
matters of Church discipline, relaxation had crept into religious 
practices, before the Reformation. The Church, in many ways, 
through Papal constitutions, particular synods, and chiefly by 
the council of Trent, issued decrees of reform. Whoever opens 
the statutes of the council, will see in every sheet “ Decretum 
do reforinatione.” The Catholic Church, however, went to 
work upon principles totally different from the Anglican. The 
religious orders were supposed to be lax in discipline^ and open 
to abuses. England suppressed them, seized their revenues, 
turned upon the world thousands of inoffensive men and women 
who had long abandoned it, and abolished the ascetic life, which 
the Tracts^ after llingham, acknowledge to have existed in the 
primitive Church. {Records of the Churchy No. XI, p. 3.) The 
Catholic Church inquired into the abuses, framed the wisest 
regulations for their correction and prevention, and only sup¬ 
pressed, where, as in the case of the Humiliati, real crime or 
gross degeneracy could be established on proof. The education 
of clergy was a matter much neglected in many diocesses. The 
English reformers took not a single step towai'ds establishing a 
system of clerical education, umess it was the suppression of 
schools and chantries. The Catholic “ reformers” at Trent, 
obliged every diocess to erect and maintain an ecclesiasticid 
seminary, in which the young aspirants to the clerical state 
should live in community, dividing their time betvrteen study and 
spiritual exercises, under thf watchful eye of the bishop, and 
persons deputed by him. ^ , 

There had been grievous abuses eomplainad of in the eoUa- 
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tion of benefices, from the {duraiities accumulated on one indi* 
vidual, or their collation on absentees, such as officers of the 
Papal court The Anglicans have left all' these evils, perhaps 
have aggravated them. They allow many henehces, with cure of 
souls, to devolve on one man’s head; and Cheltenham, and 
Leamington, and Brighton, will bear testimony to the Irish 
rectories and vicarages, which allow their incumbents to live 
beyond the reach of their docks’ complaints. Since the council 
of Trent, those abuses have been completely cut off in the 
Catholic Church, and pluralities, with cure of souls, are totally 
unknown among us. 

We could run on through some hundred such comparisons, to 
show the opposite characters of our two reforms. Ours was a 
conservative reform ; we pruned away the decayed part; we. 
placed the vessel in the furnace, ana, the dross being melted 
off, we drew it out bright and pure. Yours was radical to the 
extreme; you tore up entire plants by the roots, because you 
.said there was a blight on some one branch; you threw the 
whole vessel into the fire, and ma^e merry at its blaze. Now 
that you go to look for it again, you find nothing but ashes. 
And you are surprised at this ! 

Gladly, too, would we institute a comparison between the 
instruments of our respective reformations. We would put St. 
Charles Borromeo against Cranmer, or Bartholomew de Mar¬ 
ty rilius against Bucer ; the first as agent^ the latter as auxiliaries. 
It has often appeared to us, that Divine Providence was gra¬ 
ciously pleased to give the lie to those who, under pretence of 
grievous abuses and errots, caused schism in the Church, by 
raising from its bosom, at that very moment, and soon after, 
such men as no Reformed Church can boast of. The tree might 
have been known by its fruits; an evil tree could not have 
brought forth such worthy fruits of charity, of pastoral zeal, of 
penitential spirit, as tlien came to adorn the Catholic Church. 
And two things strike us principally in this matter. First, that 
they flourished exactly after the western continental Church is 
supposed by these Anglican writers to have set on itself the 
seal of reprobation, by sanctioning heresy at Trent. Nay, 
some among them, as St. - Charles, were the most active pro¬ 
moters of Its decisions. Secondly, that these extraordinary 
men were all distinguished for their attachment to this Church, 
and made it their glory that they belonged to it. We meet in 
their writin^with no regrets at a single step it had taken, no 
intimation of a thought, umt it had inadvertently let slip a par* 
tide of primitive truth. 

They were really a crown, aye». a crown 6f gdd, to thehr 
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mother; not as the fading garlands of Ephraim, put on the 
head in a moment of intoxication. They were heroes, whose 
names, after three centuries, are fresh in the mouths of men. 
Who, among the ordinary class of Anglicans, speaks of Parker, 
or Jewel, or Bancroft, or Cranmer, or Bramhall, as of men 
whose good deeds have descended in blessings on generations, 
or whose wise sayings are as maxims of life upon the lips of 
children ? But such are the memories of a Francis de Sales, 
and a Vincent of Paul, a Philip Neri, and an Ignatius Loyola. 
Cities, provinces, and kingdoms, publicly testify their venera¬ 
tion for their memories, and their gratitude for the benefits they 
conferred. Children, who owe their early knowledge of God, 
and of good letters, to the gratuitous education of the continent, 
lisp with tender affection the names of a Joseph Calasanctius, or 
a Jerom Emilian. Thousands of sick, whose pillows are watched 
with kindness by self-devoted, unpaid attendants, pronounce 
blessings on a Camillus de Lellis, or a John of God, or a Vincent 
of Paul, who inspired their ^successors with such charity. Has 
any diocess of England raised a statue to its bishop like the 
colossus of Arona i Has any of its cities ever honoured one of 
its priests, as Rome has done Philip Neri, with the title of its 
apostle ? 

But this comparison between tlie English and the true 
Church, at the time when the former boasts of having risen into 
primitive splendour, and left the other buried in error and cor¬ 
ruptions, becomes still more striking, when made with reference 
to the spiritual life. Never in any period of the Church was it 
illustrated by persons more deeply enamoured of the cross, more 
versed in the science of the inward life, or more sublimely occu¬ 
pied in contemplation, than the Catholic, at the very moment 
when England thought proper to abandon its unity. The writ- 
iiigs of St. Theresa, and St. John of tlie Cross, not to mention 
the lives of such men as Felix a Cantalicio, Peter of Alcantara, 


Pascal Baylon, and innumerable others, are enough to have 
added glo^ to the true Church, in the brightest period of its 
histoiT. Gne would have supposed, that a young and vigorous 


histoiy. One would have supposed, that a young and vigorous 
establishment, the Phoenix-church of England, springing forth 
into a new life from the funeral pile .where she had consumed 
tlie decayed elements of her previous existence, would have 
flown upwards with a steady gaze upon the sun of righteousness, 
and given proof of hel renewed vigour, by her eagle-flights tp- 
wards the regions of heaven. Instead of this, she 4^11 heavily on 
the ground, scorched in plumage, and shorn of wing, and con¬ 
demned to walk or creep upon ^e earth's surface, and to seek 
her food* with dimmer eye, in its stagnwt, lifeless 'pools. ' At 
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tli« same time, the spirit of Go^ seemed restless and prolific iti 
the heart of her Ti?a], brii|j^ing jforth thoughts and aspirations 
which rose up h'^venwards, as to their proper home, imclouchd 
by the smallest Stain that would show tnem to have risen from 
a bosom tainted by lieresy and corruption.* 

If, «then, nothing was gained by the Protestant Reformation 
on behalf of good discipline, the salutary use of the sacramen^ 
and other sium-like holy practices, nothing surely was gained in 
deep spirituality, and the perfection of the'inward life. And if, 
on the other hand, the Catholic reform of the Church cleared 
away abuses by time introduced, leaving the good intact, so did 
it, at the same time, witness within it a marvellous development 
of the principles of tlivine contemplation and close i^pion of 
the soul with God. That Christianity could hopff for no advat^* 
tJige in this respect frcAn the Reformation, is acknowledged by a 
late writer, whose sentiments on the German department of that 
awful revolution we hope on some future occasion to lay beforo 
our readers. Speaking of the niin which it caused to the 
German empire, Menzel observesAt so high a price as 
this, the small gains of this measure were too dearly bought. 
For, whatever improvements the new Church might boast of, 
whatever errors and malpractices she could charge her mother 
or elder sister with, never will she be able to deny her the 
merit of having preserved and disseminated the light of divine 
truth and of human learning; never will she have it in her 
power to make out a case of necessity, or to form another path 
to salvation, than that on which Tauler, Thomas ^ Kempis, and 
Fenelon, have found the right way.” {Menzel, nexiere Geechichte 
der Dcuischen mn der Reformation, Breslaw, 182fi, vol. i. p. 7.) 

We shall of course be told, that the Reparation from the 
Church of Rome took place in consequence of doctrinal errors. 
Or, according to tlie theory of the TracU, that, by sanctioning 
those errors, she separated herself from the reforming Anglican 
Church. Much that is connect^ with this question hangs upon 
the important one of apostolical succession, and the existence of 
schism in that Church. Tliat must be laid aside for the {U>eselit. 
But we look at the matter uncbr another aspect. 

We are told, then, that the Catholic Church had departed in 
matters of faith irom t^imitive truth, and had aEt^ved tne heoi^ 
of men to error, ^e charge was twofold. The Catholk 
Church was accused of having corrupted* faith, and loaded the 
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* And to what else’* (then the pveotice of rigorous fksting) '* can one ettrihitte 
it, that so many nten in the French Cfaurrh, amid all the diaailvant8ge« of a tiontsttt 
rel^^ion, attaUed a degree of apiritnality rare among onrselre*?**—TVoolt/br m# 
7%mef, No. 66, p. f6. * 
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of tlie Chmch with human' and superstitious wsas^* 
TJ^ B^rmation attacked both. It cut off many doctrines then 
^lieved by all the Church, sayingt these are not warranted 
by primitive belief.’’ It abdklied almost the entire liturgy, and 
other services in the Church, the rites us^ in tlie administration 
pf sacraments, and many other observances, saying: these are 
human inventions,” . 

Well, the work was done, and God knows, thoroughly done. 
Nearly three hundred years roU on, the minds of men gradually 
cool, and they begin to discover that almost every one of the 
rites, ceremonies, and practices, abolished at the Reformation as 
superstitious additions to the primitive simplicity of 'worship, 
were, and are, most venerable, • and even-traceable to apostolic 
origin f What becomes of the otjier half? Oh, tliere we do 
jfbt yield an inch. Our reformers were < certainly too hasty in 
dealing witli outward observances. They allowed themselves to 
be mlided. But in matters of faith, in which they condemned 
Rome, you must not touch tliem. Inhere all was done deliber-- 
ately and wisely ."—Gently, good sirs; you yourselves have 
yielded much. You have certainly betrayed a lurking desire 
that ordination should be considered a sacrament. You yoiir- 
selv^ acknowledged ** that the English Church has committed 
mistakes in the practical working of its system : nay, that it is 
ineompUte even in itf.Tormal doctrine and discipline.” (No. 71, 
p, Jj?7.) You conceop, lhat ** though vour own revolution” 
(here you have for once hit upon the right name) of opinion 
and practice was slower, and more carefully considered than 
those of your neighbours, yet it was too much influenced 
secular interests, sudden external eventi^ and the will of indivi¬ 
duals, to carry with it any vouchers for the perfection <uid entire- 
nes9 of the religious system thence emerging." You have con* 
fes^ that ** the hurry and confusion* of the times led to a 
settlement of religion incomplete and defective.” (p. 30.) You 
alW that your << doctrine on the Blessed Eoeharish though, on 
the whole,, nrotected safe thiflugh % dangerous time % the 
cautious Eimey, jpt, in one pr two places, was clouded by the 
interpolations of Bocer.” (p, B^.) 

In other words, yoa allow the godly work of Reformation to 
been but an incomplete and ill^diigested work. You see in 
it errors and omissions in every wt. But not a fault of com¬ 
mission will you acknowledge, a single positive definition 
was mistaken. You have drawn a nice limit: you have, traced 
very minutely the boundary mark. On one si^ yon see pal- 
pal^e imperli^Qn% inconsiderate r^eOtlons, unnecessary dianges, 
excessive innovations, unwamnted interfeieiiceB the civil 





ftower^ unlucky concessiont to the pressure of cireumstan^ 
and, by consequence, system of religmn incomplete end 
defective.*’ But on the other side of the TOiindaiy, these smqe 
men, under the very seme ciroumstences, without any new 
light, did notcommit a single error. Oh no, there they were 
impeccable. They were repeatedly deceived when the Question 
was about omissions,—never when they adopted. They fell into 
constant oversi^ts when they r^eeted, never once when they 
defined. Wonderful sagacity I Incomprehensime-'-'far beyond 
the gift of infallibility, whicn you are so careful to disclaim for 
your Church'! (p, 27.) 

But we fancy thtft a prudent enquirer will ask for some better 
proof of this wonderful preservation, than the mere assertion of 
these gentlemen that their own Church “ kept the*nearest of any 
to the complete truth.*’ (p. 29.) When you acknowledge so 
many false steps, and allow that you have no security against 
others, surely men have a right to doubt whether you have 
escaped them. The Catholic Church is consistent. She say^ 

1 am gifted with infallibility, therefore I have fallen into no 
errors.” The Anglican rejects infallibility, but claims an equal 
obedience. 

The argument, however, may be urged more home as tliusj 
It will be acknowledged, and by none more consistently than by 
the authors of the TractSf that putwarj^jplbrms are great safe* 
guards of doctrine, and that the abadflot^ent of rites or observ* 
ances of very remote antiquity will often endanger some point of 
doctrine in connexion with them* Who can doubt that the 
neglect of ecclesiastical censures has led to the enfeebling of 
Church authority among the Anglicans? ^JElavewe not heard 
Dr. Pusey complain, tliat the abandonmenrof the exorcisms in 
baptism has much contributed to make men in his Church forget 
the power of Satan, and the might of our Redeemer ? Now, to 
apply these principles, let us take an instance which lately struck 
us on occasion of the Christmas solemnity. Let us suppose tha't 
one of the clergymen who conduct these TVaets^ admiring, as he 
professes, the Roman Breviary had induced several of his br^ 
tbren and friends to recite iteiMacins t^ether bn Christmas^eye, 
as was usual in the ancient Church. Tiiey would find nothing 
obiectionable in the o$ce, but rather much poiH^ring a sWeet 
solemnity. For we will imagine them to omit ^ Atfe Afarfa at 
the beginning, and the Redemptm^ at '^e end, Theie 
are their two principal stambling-blocks. Arrived at ^ 
Noctum, one proce^ to read tlm Hpmily of 
the gos^l as follows Quia largiente Dominqi 
solenmia ter ho^ celebrqturi sumh^ ibqui <iiii de 
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TOssiimus/’ {Horn. 8 in Evang.) “ Since, through the divine 
favour, we shall this day thrice celebrate solemn Mass, we cannot 
speak at length on the gospel,” These admirers of primitive 
antiquity would have been a little staggered at such a declaration 
of St. Gregory’s. Now, if one of them had started an objection 
tliat such words were nonsense in the mouth of a Protestant 
clergyman, and that he could not feel justified in claiming any 
thing common «with a Pope who spoke such Popish language, 
what reply would the director make ? It is true,” he would 
have to reply, “ that appearances are against us. We must ac¬ 
knowledge that the communion service at the time of St. Gre¬ 
gory, and even much earlicj', was called the Mass. When we 
restored prinntive Christianity at the Reformation, we wisely 
abolished the name. It is true that the Mass recited at that 
time, and even in the age of Gelasius or St. Leo, was, prayer for 
prayer, and cei’emony for ceremony, the same as that of the 
Popish Missal. On the same blessed occasion, we considerately 
suppressed it, though probably coming from the Apostles, and 
substituted something ^tter of our own. It is true that, on 
Christmas-day, this identical Popish Mass was then celebrated 
three times, precisely as it will be between to-night and to-morrow 
at the Catholic chapel, and by comparing the Ordo llomanus 
with the modern Missals, it is evident that the three masses were 
the same as now. For the homily we are reading is upon the 
gospel, still said by the Papists at their first mass, ana cannot 
apply to the one gospel preserved in our beautiful service, from 
the third. 'Phis practice, though so ancient, it was the office of 
our godly Refoimation to destroy. But what matter all these 
things? We have lost nothing with them. Our communion, 
whicli we shall perform to-morrow (if a sufficient number of com¬ 
municants can be got together), is the true inheritor of all these 
services. The Prists have b^n most careful to preserve the 
Mass just as St. Gregory celebrated it,—^they liave been sticklers 
for every word and ceremony, for the ve^ terms and titles then 
used. But our Articles iis» that all such ‘ sacrifices of 
masses...were bli^pbemous fables, and dangerous deceits.’ After 
such a declaration, can you doubt but that that holy Pontiff, if be 
again appeared on earth, would refuse to have any part in the 
!l^pish Mass, and admire and approve our beautiful communion 
service? Would he upt sav, * It is much more probable that 
the Papists (as they are cali^ in derision for their attachment to 
my See),—who have jealously preserved every tittle of the Liturgy 
I sent into Britain by the hands of Augustine,—who still keep up 
the practices we followed in my pontificate,—^have Iqst the true 
doctrine .^e considered embodSira in that Liturgy respecting the 
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blessed Sacimment, than that the Protestants should not hove 
retained or r^^in^ it, when they rejected almost every particle 
of the words and forms instituted to secui^e it ?* ’* 

This woul4 really be the sort of answer to which a Prot^tant 
might be driven on such an occasion. But every Catholic, priest 
or layman, who read or heard those words in the Christmas 
ofBce, took them in their most literal and natural sense, and saw 
no incongruity, no unfitness in the recital of them after 1200 
years. Perhaps some pastors commenced their sermon in the 
very same words, and their flocks did not see reason to Consider 
them a quotation from any older authority. 

If the curious wish came over them to ascertain whether the 
things, as much as the names, agree, they would open the works 
of Tbmmasi or Assemani, and find what is there given as the 
Mass of St. Gelasius precisely the same as they heard in their 
own churcli. Could they require a stronger security that they 
inherited the faith of those ages, than in this cautious jealousy of 
their Church, preserving from destrifction or alteration, the prayers, 
rites, and system of worship, in which this faith was deposited, 
recorded, and professed ? Would they be reasonable, if they 
suspected that they alone had carefully kept the one, who had 
scornfully and profanely rejected the other ? 

But tlie question, how far the Reformation was a ^in in reli¬ 
gion, rises to a much higher level, when considered in reference 
to the grounds whereby it is justified. There are curious mate¬ 
rials in the volumes before us, for this investigation; but they 
are of too great importance to be thrown together at the conclu¬ 
sion of this paper. We have pledged ourselves to discuss the 
claims of the Anglican Church to apostolical succession. After 
that, we shall find leisure for examining the respective positions 
which we and these Anglicans now hold in the controversial war- 
fere. 

Enough has been said to abate the pretended claims of the 
Reformation to our esteem or admiration as a repristination of 
pure Christianity, a return to the practices and doctrines of anti¬ 
quity. We, of course, are unable to comprehend the love and 
reverence with which these wcU-intentioned, but ilhguided men 
look upon that awful revolutic^. They seem to speak of it as of 
some wisely-devised plan of improvement ; for they are repeat¬ 
edly praising the calm jud^ent or the wis^m of the Reformers, 
or the “ Fauiers of the Rdormation.*’ Contradictions, it is true, 
are to be found in what they write on this subject. But on the 
whole, th^ consider it as a work directed by the Provid^moe 
God, through tlie agency of holy men* To our minds, it nte^ 
sents a series of sho^s and convulsiotis; ri^ulated by no law but 
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tho of men. Like the ocean bfoken over its ordinary 

Kfnit% the ■^revolutionary principle sent forth wave after wave, 
each to destroy the saiia-n4»p which its predecessor bad radsed, 
tilh by their successive exertions, a level was at last,obtained, but 
a level, alas I measured by “ the line of confusion, and the stones 
of emptiness.” {Isaiah xxxiv. 11, Prot. vers,) Every political 
ruler, King, Protector, or Queen, laid his irreverent hand upon 
the ill-fatedr Church, and fashioned its plastic clergy after his own 
will • every divine who gained influence, changed and remodelled 
its services and articles according to the system be had learnt o» 
the continent, or invented at home. It was the creature of acci¬ 
dents, but of accidents entirely destructive; not one came to All up 
a breach in itsowalls, or to set up what another had plucked down. 
Devastation came upon devastation, and .destruction swallowed 
up the traces of destruction. “ Residuum erucae comedit locusta, 
et residuum locustee comedit bruchus, et residuum bruchi comedit 
rubigo.” {Joel i. 4.) So long as there was a sound place left in 
the Church on Which a blow could be struck, they laid them on, 
and spared not. It was not till every limb, from the crown of 
the head to the sole of the foot, had been disfigured, and no more 
soundness was in her, that they desisted. And now, because her 
wounds are healed over, and the breath of life is still in her nos¬ 
trils, we are called to consider and pronounce her fair and per¬ 
fect as in the days of her youth f Because, through a special 
mercy, every trace of good religion was not entirely consumed,— 
because the desolation was not utter, as. Sodom and Oomorrha’s, 
—we are invited to hail as a blessing the storm that ravaged it, 
and the plague that scourged it! 

Sincei'ely most every Catholic dralore the infatuation of such 
as think' and act In this manner. But they have a dsum "upon 
other and better feelings than those of idle sympathy. Few more 
pernicious sacrifices iiave been made to the false mvinities wor* 
shipped by the age, than that of denying the spirit of prose- 
lyttsin to beJnherent irt Catholicity, lit the odious sense of the 
word, as an intermeddling intrusive spirit, we disown it; but as 
a steady, unceasing desire to bring others to the possession of the 
Mtme trhth as we Itold, a prudent yet zealous endeavour to re^ 
eommend that truth by word and acdon, it is an essential portion 
of the Christian spirit of charity* Our fikitli, though it may re¬ 
move mountains, is without it. Ever since dbese'words 

were uttered, “ We have found him of Whom Mos^ in the law 
and the prophets did write...Come and see,” {John i* 45,) it has 
been ve^ essence of the i^isiolic, and, cmisei^ntly of the 
Chrisdan spirit For our own puts, we have no disguise. Wc 
wish for no veil over our eombfct It is our <Mre, and shall be, 
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to turn the attention of our CSathoiie bretiiren to thh new fortnt 
of oor coiitroirersy with Frotegtants$ in the anxious Ao{)e that they 
will devote their energies to its study, and push the spiritual war¬ 
fare into the heart or our adversary’s country. That in sonw 
directions this is began, we are able to assert, There are not 
wanting those who reel the insufficiency of our controversial etr- 
deavours in the past, to meet the exigencies of the present lUo- 
ineiit. And we are confident that ml our excellent seminaries, 
at home and abroad, will use all diligence for repairing tlreir 
defects. There is much that weighs heavily upon our breasts in 
reference to this subject. Time, and, still more, the Divine 
blessing, will, we trust, enable us to develops our meaning, and 
to eflbct our designs, • 


Art. Ill, —The l^ivea and Exploits of Enylkh Highwaymen, 4‘r. 
drawn from the earliest and most authentic sources* 1834. 

O UR first, though accidental, glance at the opening page of 
this work, awoke a long cherished antiquarian penchant 
for the subject. The recommendations rehearsed on its title- 
jiage, prospectively delighted us. In our mind’s eye, we viewed, 
and reviewed, the laurels of the cliivalric professjpn and the 
honour of England as inseparably entwined. The annals of 
highway robbery became an affair of national interest I We 
read,—-we noted,—and, we wrfte. 

Utilitarians may prate as much cus they please on the Va,nity 
of archaiological and black-letter pursuits, bjut, for oUr own poor 
part, we confess we love to luxuriate among dust^, Worm-eAten 
tome^,—to shake hands, as it were, with our forefathers, and 
trace some superannuated usage, or fugitive fasiiiOn, through each 
descent and change, from age to tq^e. After el), despite the 
work-a-day wisdom that now, literally, ** crieth out imfthe streets,” 
there are tew intelligent minds that cb not, on particular points, 
pay unconscious homage to hoar antiquity! What’s in ft 
name ?” Yet, where is the mbn whdse useful knowledge eltends 
beyond its bare rudiments, wlki woijld not rather write himself 
Beauclere, than Biiggifis,-^Fert^, than Potts? Show m the 
veriest cockney student that ever entered ft inec^iimile's institute, 
and if he can turn his admiring gaae from tlie nlnnacles of West* 
minster Abbey, and then look on the tndstam-pot and 
>caster glorjes of our new Katbnal Gallery” trithbut a feeing 
of degiftdadofi-T^y, *‘may Heaven forgive him too P Eveft 
in era of initoVadon, we still find tiiat the htore ftttftiatit ^ 
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cation of a peerace, the date of a fraternity, or the origin of a 
cuBtOm, it usually follows, that the higher the honour, the greater 
the privileges, the more authoritative tlie precedent, respectively 
connected with each incident, and accordingly reverenced. To 
this general rule, however, the peculiar mode of personal appro¬ 
priation, termed Robbery, certainly exhibits a lamentable excep¬ 
tion ; deprived, long since, of its native attributes, it has now 
become, in its original sense of an open, hand-to-hand “ taking 
away by force,” a mere obsolete tale of yore. 

The birtli of robbery is plainly registered in the sacred writings. 
The author of an Essay <in the Science of Swindling, in Black-' 
ivood (1835), notices some infont examples of that spurious branch 
of the true calling, as existing among some of the earliest nations 
known after the flood; but the primitive profession itself claims 
its establishment even from the “ good old days of Adam and 
Eve,” and is therefore indisputably entitled to rank above every 
other liberal az't and gentlemanly vocation in the world. 

The first introducer and oi*ganizer of free companions, was no 
less a personage than the first-born of our first parents. Cain, 
after his settlement in tlie land of Nod (land of the e.ivVe, or 
fugitive)^ doomed to find the soil refuse “ to yield him its 
strength,” repudiated the servile, but till then only occupations of 
mankind, husbandry and herding, es^blished the noble employ¬ 
ment of arms, and thenceforth taught his followers to make the 
sword theirIbread-winner. The Scriptures also show, that sub¬ 
sequently to the deluge, Nimrod, one of Noah's great-grandsons, 
“ began to be a mighty man in the earth.” Improving on his 
antediluvian ancestor’s practice of the strong hand, he vanquished 
his own uncle Asher, then seized his possessions, and finally 
founded, by right of conquest, the first monarchy on record. 

Conuuesty according to Todd, in his improved is in 

feodal law, purchase, “ What we call purckasci* says Black- 
stone, ** the feudalists call conquest^ both denoting any means of 
acquiring a||, estate out of the common course of inheritance.” 

^ese synonymes, though thus jequally applicable to ail trans¬ 
fers ©property “ dUt of the common course of inheritance,” are 
yet differently employed to mark the value of a conveyance, and 
note tire rank of the several parties concerned. In eve^ supreme 

taking away by force,” from the first of Nimrod tlie Mignty, to 
the last of Nicliolas the Autocrat, the act has ever been legalized 
under the denomination of conquest: whilst, on the oilier hand, 
we find purchase constantly used to desij^ate the trivial acquisi- 
tionobtained by aiiy unprivileged brother of the blade. Strange^ 
as it may appear to common sense, this distinction between the 
seizure m a Kingdom and the pillage of a purser though dearly 
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nonunal, i$ pi-oductive of the most opposite results to the respec¬ 
tive opej*ator8. Custom confers on the victorious conqueror 
“ rewards and praiseJaw, maugre its own definition, decrees 
to the petty plunderer—a rope ! 

All we know of history tends to prove, that wherever “ wild 
ill woods the noble savage ran,” self-preservation has been held 
Nature’s prime law; andj obeying its dictates, the otherwise 
untutored barbarians invariably pursued 

the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” 

Suclt, Livy tells us, w'ere precisely the habits of the aboriginal 
warriors of Uritain, when our island was fusf visited by those 
illustrious Homan robbers, who came to inoculate the natives 
witli civilization, at the point of the sword, and supply their own 
Apician banquets with—native oysters ! 

Among our Teutonic ancestors, also, martial robbery, instead 
of incurring disgrace, was esteemed as the hereditary birthright 
of the brave. “ War and depredation,” says Tacitus, “ are the 
ways and means of the chieftain. To cultivate the earth, and 
wait the regular produce of the seasons, is not the maxim of a 
Gernian. You will more easily persuade him to attack the 
onejny, and provoke* honourable wounds on the field of battle. 
In a word, to earn by the sw'eat of your brow what you might 
gain by the price of your blood, is, in the opinion of a German, 
a sluggish principle, unworthy of a soldier.” Centuries after the 
Homan historian wrote his description of the ancient Germans, 
their descendants bore ,to Britain the unchanged valour and man- 
neiw of the race. Following those usages, though tlie Anglo- 
Saxon princes counted robbery a punishable offence, “ if com¬ 
mitted within the bounds of our kingdom,” their laws awarded 
merely compensation to the injured, and a fine to the sovereign; 
whilst, beyond the limits of a state, spoliation was deemed both 
lawfyl and laudable, since, to rav^e the tciritory of any trouble¬ 
some neighbour, at once habituated the people to the use of arms, 
and gave their chief the means of rewarding their services. 

War naturally fqrmed thfe popular business of life, embracing, 
as it did, profit and pleasure. Whenever the hardy Welshmen 
“ went out to plunder the English” (St^xons), tliey were accom- 

E anied by the royal minstrel, and their march enlivened with the 
arp and song. In peaceful princijialities, however, when legi¬ 
timate employment cud hot offw service abroad, the iiffe opendlves 
were ac<^&tonied, occasionally, to unite and levy contribuiibhfl at 
home. Such violations of kingly prerogative are pardbo^ly 
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noticed in the enactments of Ina, monarch of Wessex, towards, 
the close of tl<e seventh century. The pecuniary pejialties affixed 
to the offence, rise in proportion to the increased number of con¬ 
federated “ Robertsmen, or mighty theeves;” and the original 
classification, as given by Lambard, in his Eiremtrcha (Ed. 1594), 
presents a singular proof of the purely warlike character assigned 
by law to rapine. “ Theeves we call them vntil the number of 
seven men : from seven, a troupe, vntil 86 : and an army abouc 
that number.” That the epithet Thieves^ should be applied to 
the first degree of comparison in the composition of an army, 
may appear strangely incongruous, but the vevy appellation 
stamps a characteristic seal on the martial mode of raising sup< 
plies referred toj for Dairies Barrington, in his work on flie an¬ 
cient statutes, notes, as remarkable, ** that one of the Saxon 
words for booty acquired in war, is, a thefl^* and quotes a pas¬ 
sage from the Saxon Chronicle in illustration. 

Under the supremacy of the Norman wholesale despoilers, 
retail robbery was deprived of the benefit of compensation, and 
declared a capital crime. The law, nevertheless, seldom touched 
any, save poor friendless rogues. By the Dictum de Keuiluxtrlh 
of Henry the Third, “ Knights and esquires who were robbers, 
if they have no land, shall pay the half of their goods, .and find 
sufficient security to keep lienceforth the peace of the kingdom.” 

But, unluckily for the wholesome terrors’*^ of justice, in such 
cases it was necessary to convict each marauding baron, knight, 
or C8(|uire, before he cpuld be amerced for his fault, and in one 
notorious instance, not only were the judges unable to prevail on 
a Hampshire jury to pronounce a single individual guilty of a 
robbery, in which the accused actors were as well known as 
dreaded, but the king himself fruitlessly complained tk^t, on*'his 
route through that county^ his baggage had been rified, bis wines 
drank, and nls person and authority laughed to scorn. To com¬ 
plete this illustration of national tnanners in the thirteenth ceii>* 
tin-y, the sequel proved; that several persons high in his majesty’s 
household, wei‘e also associated with the provinbial comptrollers 
of the royal wardrobe and buttery, who so gtatuitously undertook 
tliose duties. 

Throughout the wjde-spread customs of war and chivalry, also, 
the ancient British maxim, recorded by Livy, that “ all things 
belonged to the brave wjio had courage and strength to seixe 
them,” evidently t*etained much of its influence, though slightly 
masked in practice. 

As the Saxon leader of a plundering band, above thirty-five, 
wlieti taken, disbursed his or the luU prkie at which his 

life Was estimated; so, smhe i^es Mter, the captor of any hostile chief 
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“ restitie or no fescue*’* received from his prisoner a heavy ran¬ 
som, in recompense for pa-esent safety and fVeedora. The 
prevalence of this principle is pleasantly exemplified in the rhym¬ 
ing chronicle of “ Maistre Wace,” who wrote irt the latter naif 
of the 12th century. Celebrating the victoj^ gained by Hicbard 
of Normandy over the allied French and German forces before 
Rotien, he rejoices in the captivity of a dozen luckless Counts, 
“ for great ir ransoms sure must be i” and most considerately 
remarks, that had they been killed, the conquerors would only 
have profited by their arms! Indeed, during a long series of 
years, martial Englishmen were accustomed to reckon on the 
emoluments of war as an important source of revenue* Hollbi- 
shed, in his reign of Richard the 2nd, observes,^ that wherein 
times past, Englishmenne had greatly gained by the warres of 
France, who had by the same maynteyned their estate, they 
could not give their willing consents to have any peace at all with 
the Frencnmenne, in hopes by reason of the warres to profit 
themselves, as in times past they bad done.” 

The self-same spirit of ** purchase” pervaded even the most 
splendid recreations of knighthood. The forfeit horse and armour 
of the defeated in tlie tournament, “ belonged to the brave who 
had courage and strength” to win them. 

Symptoms of the olden influence are still discernible in the 
liberties taken by modern warfare. The confiscation of property, 
the issuing letters of marque, and the privileges of privateering, 
are but modified workings of the impulse which animated Earl 
VVarenne, when he bared the blade borne by his ancestor in the 
conquest-field of Hastings, and demanded whether that title to 
his lands would be questioned I 

Down to the present hour, the lower orders of our countrymen 
connect the attainment of pecuniary reward with a superiority of 
personal prowess: hence the common challenge, wh^e no quarrel 
exists, to box for a stipulated sum, and the attendant wish, that 
the “ best man” may gain the meed of bravery. 

Robbery, at the period under review, claimed all the chivalric 
attributes; and in conjunctfon with daring courage, ample gene¬ 
rosity to the poor, and a deep devotion to the fair, were, for ages, 
reputed indispensable requbirtes m the formation of every genuine 
chevalier of the road. 

These traditional endowments may be traced as high, at least, 
as the famous dyings and doings of tlobin Hood, whose name 
was so renowned throughout Scotland in the 14th century, that, 
even there, his achievements furnished the favourite tbeiheji Of 
roinstr^sy'and theatrical {wstlmes* Fordun, it is true, alluding 
to their ^pularity, observes, they IVere pr^erred to dH 
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romances. Be it so. Grant the gallant bowman a non-entity, 
assuredly the manners delineated were not entirely fictitious, and 
though the personification might be indebted originally to fancy, 
rather than to fact, for its knightly qualities; still the constant 
perpetuation of the portrait, in the darling sports and metrical 
garlands of successive generations, would naturally render the 
cliaracter an object of general interest, and probably lead many 
to imitate what unvarying representations taught all to admire. 
The professional creed of the English order of outlaws, embodied 
in the form of the great archer himself, i^ fully given in an un¬ 
dated black-letter tract, belonging to the Gan*ick collection, in 
the British Museum. The “ Mery geste of Robyn Hooded* states, 
that 

^ A good maner then had Robyn 
In lande where that he were 
Euery daye or he wold dyne 
Thre masses wold he here, 

The one in the worshyp of the father 
The other of the Holy ghoste 
The thyrde was of our dere ladye 
That he loued of all other moste. 

Robyn loued our dere ladye, 

For doubte of dedly synne 
Wold he neuer do company harme 
That any woman was in.” 

With all his reverence for religion, Robin presents himself as a. 
Radical Reformer in ecclesiastical discipline. Not content with 
unburthening “ these Byshoppes and these Archebyshoppes” of 
the filthy lucre which would render their entrance into heaven 
more difficult than a camel’s passage through the eye of a needle, 
he specially enjoins his foresters, 

^ “ Ye shall them beate and bynde.” 

A charge in direct contradistinction to his injunctions relative to 
the humbler laity: 

Iioke ye do no husbandeman harme 
That tylleth wyth .the plough. 

No more ye shal no good yeman 
That ^ralketh by greenwo^ shawo; 

Ne*no knyght, ne no squyer, 

That wolde be a goode fellowe.’' 

Lauding Robin’s libei^ily, the poet closes his geste with the 
following elegiac stanza of prayer and praise* ratlier ungramma¬ 
tically mingled;— 

Christ have mercy on his spule 
That died on the roode, 
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For he was a good outlawey 
And dyd poore men much goode. ^ 

Thus endeth the Lyfe of Robin Hode.*’ 

Truth, we know, is often stranger than fiction; and, setting 
aside any attempt to verify the legendary tales in question, 
history evidences that the hostility to . Church dignitaries ck- 
pressed in the geste, and the treatment bestowed on prelacy, in 
the well-known collection of ballads bearing the hero of Sher¬ 
wood's name, were not unparalleled in tne manners of the 
time. , 

In the year 1316, two cardinals, escorted by the Bishop of 
Durham, and his brother Lord Beaumont, with a numerous 
guard and retinue, were stopped near Darlington, by a formi¬ 
dable troop, stripped of their money and effects,** and then per¬ 
mitted to proceed; but the Bishop and his brother were carried 
by the two brigand chiefs, Gilbert Middleton and Walter Selby, 
to separate castles, where they were kept in durance until their 
ransoms were duly pmd. • 

A less comprehensive, but far more curious, commentary than 
the gestcy relative to the reputation of our feudal freebooters, 
appears in Sir John Fortescue’s Treatise on the difference he^ 
tween an absolute and a limited Monarchy. The most extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances belonging to this singular document, are 
the profession and rank of its author, who, under Henry VI, 
presided as Lord Chief Justice in the Court of King’s Bench : 
—“ It hath ben often seen in England,” avers Uie learned 
judge, “that 3 or 4 thefes hath set upon 7 or 8 true men, and 
robyd them al. But it hath not ben seen in Fraunce, that 7 or 
8 thefes have been hardy to robbe 3 or 4 true men. Wherefor 
it is right seld (seldom) that Frenchmenti* be hangyd for rob- 
berye, for that they have no bertys to do so terrible an acte. 
'rhere be therefor moe men hangyd in England in a yere for 
robberye and manslaughter, than there be hangyd in Fraunce 
for such cause of crime in seven yers, Tliere is no man hangyd in 
Scotland in seven yers together for robberye; and yet they be 
often times hangyd for larceny and stelyng of goods in the absence 
of the owner thereof: but tneir hoits serve Uiem not to take a 
inanny’a goods, while he is present, and will defend it — 
which maner of taking is called robterye. But the English¬ 
man be of another corage; for if he‘bp poer, and see another 
ma» having richesse, which may be takyn from him by myght, 
he wol not spare to do so,” 

Whpn we find one of the liighest legal luminaiiea of thelln^ 
openly vjiunting the prevalence of robbery, as an undehialffe 
title to national preeminence in yabur, we need no ghost to tell 
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us, what degree of actual turpitude popular opinion would 
attach to the delinquency. The sentiment must have been 
** familiar as a household ivord.’^ Its existence in the days of 
Henry VIII, is thus noticed by Dr. Henry:—“ Robbery was 
seldom attended with murder, and was probably still regarded 
as an occupation, of which the guilt might be extenuat^ by 
courage and success.” Comparing this j^sage with that cited 
from the oracle of Banco RegiSi it will be observed, that the 
jurisconsult associates robbery with manslaughter, not murder. 
Nor is the variance immaterial. Murder, in its ancient sense, 
signided assassination, or the slaying a man oft’ his guard, and 
was, therefore, by the Anglo-Saxons adjudged inexpiable. 
Burglary likewise subjected the perpetrator to death, both 
crimes involviife cowardly advantage. “ Who steals in the 
night,” say the Swede^ ** breaks God Almighty’s lock.” Man- 
slaiightei*, committed in open combat, was, like robbery, ori¬ 
ginally a redeemable offence. By the laws of Canute) if a man 
was killed in a churclv, compensation must be made “ to Jesus 
Christ, the king, and the relation.” 

As regards robbeiy, we may fairly conclude tliat the gatherers 
■of unlawful toll customarily avoided mortal violence, unless 
forced to it in self-defence. That such was the case when our 
master bard, and his poetical contemporaries, ftourished, is indis¬ 
putable. Shakspeare, in his Two Gentlemen of Verona, com¬ 
prises tlie most material points of Robin Hood’s code in a couple 
of lines. Valentine agrees to join the Outlaws-— 

, « Provided that you do no outrages . 

On silly women or poor passengers.” 

“ Noindignantly replies the freebooter; “ we detest such vile 
base practices.” In this instance, it may be said, the profession 
does not advance any distinct claim to humanity, as the usual 
“ badge of all our tribebut tlie unequivocal testimony of 
Beaumont and Fletcher will decisively prove, that a forbearance 
from bloodshed was noted as an express and exclusive character¬ 
istic of the British robber. “ We us^ you kindly,” exclaims a 
masquerading bandit, in The LUtle French Lawger — 

In that, like English thieves, we kill you not, 

But are contented with the spoil.” 

Dead men tell no t^es!—is the murderer’s maxim; conse¬ 
quently, the opp^te pfactice merited double praise^* wheathe 
mercy shown availed me brotherhood nothing in the ^e of the 
law. The abstractor of a coin, and the destroyer of life, were 
th^ alike punished 'i^ith death,>r~and dreadful indeed were the 
hecatombs saoiftced iu th^ name pf justice. In the pr^nt state 
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of society, we look witji anuusetoent on the historic page, that 
numbers, at the lowest computation, .22,000 executions Ihr 
robl^ry and Uieft, within the reign of Henry VIII alone 1 
Hentzner, too, who visited England not long before the death 
of ^Queeu Elizabet)^ reports that, merely in the metropolis, 
the*^gibhedngs were said to exceed SOO every year* 

Among the auxiliary causes productive of such startling 
effects in the sixteenth century, two were casual and unpre¬ 
cedented. 

First, the introduction into this country of those erratic 
enigmas in creation, described by the 22d Henry VIII, as “ an 
outlandish people calling themselves Egyptians,” Even then tlie 
gypsies were so notoriously expert in the sister arts of chiro¬ 
mancy and conveyancing (‘‘cortvcy, the wise it* call”]) that the 
statute invited them, as our Gallic neighbours phrase it, to quit 
the kingdom, and, upon any trial for felony, annulled (heir 
claim to a jury, de meditate lingwB. 

The other, and incalculably mo/e prolific source of want and 
vagrancy, was the forfeiture of the monastic revenues at the 
commencement of the Heformation. Ten thousand persons were 
supposed to be driven forth at the dissolution of the lesser mo¬ 
nasteries only; and, in the sequel, when the whole of the Catholic 
communities were deprived of the large incomes, which sup¬ 
ported, not only their congregated brethren, but, severally, a 
host of poor dependants, the inultitute thus thrown loose upon 
the land must have been immense. 


In addition to these fortuitous accumulations, robbery seldom 
lacked supplies from the kindred reservoirs of war. 

The military mercenary, accustomed to find in foreign plun¬ 
der his ordinary means of living, usually resorted to similar 
courses for domestic subsistence, when peace deprived him of 
pay and free quarters. The ancient court of Star Chamber, 
according to Sir Thomas Smith, as cited by Barrington, “ was 
original}’ instituted to prevent the riots oi disbanded soldiers, 
who were too much encouraged in rapine by their chieftains.” 

So late as the latter pait pf Elizabetl(’8 reign, after the return 
of the fleet sent by her to the assistance of Don Antonio of 
Portugal, in his war against Spaniards, about five hundred 
of the discarded aoldiers and sailors assemble at Westminster, 


purp(»ing to pillage Bartholomew Fairj but, panic-struck at the 
intmligence mat the intrepid Mayor of London, Sir Richard 
Martin, was advancing against them at the head of two hundred 
arnn^ citizens, th^y m^med and fled in ail (Urectiona. 
ref^nado^ as the aisbanded or disabled imldier was termed) n 
frequendy^inentioned by por elder dramatists. Jonson’s 
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ivdrm^ in Every Mtun in hie HumoW', in the di^iae of 
“ a maimed soldier.*' The character carried with it a sort of 
prescriptive right to solicit alms, and was therefore oflea assumed 
solely for that purpose, though, when <^portunity served, the 
petition was probably presented much in. the style practised by 
the road-side invalid, whose certificate of service, in the shape 
of an awkwardly placed carbine, so powerfully aroused the 
charitable sympathies of Gil Bias. 

“ Some colouring then** wanderings by the name of soldiers 
returning from the wars,” are specified among “ sundry sorts 
of base people,” placed under martial law for Ineir various out¬ 
rages by a proclamation of Queen Elizabeth’s issued in 1595* 
Tlie true son of Mars, however, commonly scorned to sue, 
in cases where* he had been wont to seize. Familiar with no 
manual art beyond his own handicraft, “ Stand and deliver” was 
considered the penniless officer’s only honourable resource. 

In the comedy of The Puritan (1G07), when Captain Idle 
appears in custody, the vetesan Skirmish remarks: “ He has 
started out—made a night on’t—lacked silver.—I cannot but 
commend his resolution—he would not pawn his buff jerkin !” 
The author of Martin Marknll (1610), in his account of the 
“ Gent robbers, or thceves, who ride on horses well appointed, 
and goe in sliow like honest men,” includes the soldiers that, 
eytner by breaking up of the camp,” or “ as loving to live in 
idlenesse,” &c. betake themselves to robbing and stealing, un¬ 
till they be taken and carried westward, there to make their 
rehearsall.” A tract, published in 1643-4 (^Vol. 148 o/* the R<yyal 
PamphleU in the Brit. Mm.\ represents “ The Cashiered 
Soldier” thus soliloquizing on tlie subject:— 

“ To beg is base, as base as pick a purse; 

To cheat, more base of all theft,—that is won»e. 

Nor beg nor cheat will I—I scorne the "unie; 

But while I live, maintain a souldier's name. 

I’ll purse it, I,—the highway is "mf hope ; 

His heart’s not great that fears a little rope.” 

The mai'tia]ist*8 doggeel decision in favour of manly robbery, 
so strikingly coincides with Sir John FortescuO’s palpable con¬ 
tempt of the mean rogues whose “ harts serve them not to take 
a manny*s goods, while he is present and will defend it,’* that, 
evidently, the popular’feeling was still in force. Though prin¬ 
cipally indebted to vagrancy and war for recruits, robbery, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, extraordinary as it may 
seem in the nineteenth centui*j% counted among its members 
many gallants of aristocratic birth and breeding. Martin 
Markall describes some of liia gent thieves, os '“younger 
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fall to diis kind of Itm to mmntatne die mtCine phanee/* „B« 9 tdee 
those whose follies Imd vices iedvtheoi*> tliroa^ evil ways to the 
'highway, odiers were probably driven to it m despair of doing 
better. In those days, younger brodieVs seldbnr slept upon 
roses. Their pVovision was n^ostly Hmited to 4!he advantages of 
a good education, and an einployment in the service of some 
noble bouse. Mr. Gifford, in his introduction to Jidassinmr, 
quotes a passage from the funeral sermbn of the Earl of Kent 
(1614), in which the orator observes, dial diough bis Lordslup 
was born of a most noble family, yet, being a younger brother, 
as the usual custom of our countrie is, he was compelled by 
iiecessitie to serve in a noble familie, but after was preferred to 
the service of the late Queene of happie memorie.” Wlien 
wholly left to the discretionary mercies of heirship, we may 
easily conceive that a dependant junior might be subjected to 
such “ poor allottery” and unfraternal treatment, as would goad 
him to prefer even “a thievish Iking on the common road,” 
to the dangerous vicinity of “ a diverted blood and bloody 
brother.” 

Shaksjieare’s Oliver and Orlando were not entirely the ima¬ 
ginary “presentment of two brotliers,” and most bitter refer¬ 
ences to the degrading and liateful subservience frequently 
inquired by the nrst-born, abound in the poetical productions 
of the period, “ as plenty as blackberries.” But tlie passionale 
expostulation ofEuphaiies, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Queen 
of Corinth, alone concentrates as much of apparently bearlfelir 
truth as volumes could display. 

“ Maybe you look’d 1 should petition to yqu, 

As you went to your horse: flatter your servants 
To play the brokers for iny furtherance. 

Soothe your worse humours, act the parasite. 

On all occasidns write my name with their’s 
That are but one degree remov’d from slaves. 

Be drunk when you would have me,—then wench with you, 

Or play the pander: enter into quarrels, 

Although *unjuBtry grounded, and defend them 
Because they were yours^ 'rhese are the tyrannies 
Most younger brothers groan beneath, yet Bear them, 

From the iosulting hmr t” 

• 

. In any attempt to illustrate past national manners, hoW^ 
valuable are the services rendered by die drama. 4¥hat a vivid 
light has its few ancient fragments thrown on the ctistoms and 
institution^ of Greece, and Bnme. For ourselves, how deeply 
are we indebted to Shakspeare and the long line of his illiistarmus 
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brethren. With them we mingle among tlie walkem and talkers of 
are jostled by the “ datcap^ ^prentices around the conduit 
in Chepe, or join the gaming ** roisterers” at an ordinary in Fleet 
street. From the cross- of Charing to the archery butts at 
Finsbury, from the courtly pageant to the sports of the bear 
garden, the whole panorama of social existence passes before us, 
each individual m his habit as he lived,” and showing ** the 
veiy age and body of the time, its form and pressure.” 

In tneir representations of robbery, the majority of our old 
theatrical painters took the popular view of the subject, and 
often depicted the courageous and companionable qualities of the 
“fine, gay, bold-faced villain,” in colours mucli more likely to 
inspire sympathy than to excite di^nst. Sir Jolni a Wrotham, 
a jovial slmveling, in “ Sir'John Oldcastle,” (1600) introduces 
Hinself to the audience by frankly acknowledging that he is 
“ in plain terms a thief, yet let me tell you too, an honest thief: 
one that will take it, where it may be spared, and spend it freely 
in good fellowship.** Practising as he preaches, tliis lusty fol¬ 
lower of Friar Tuck maintains a dainty lemartf and emulates 
Falstaff* in his Ipve for sack. Whilst foraging on Blackheath, 
ho encounters Henry the Fifth incognito, and executes a piece 
of retributive justice on the juvenile pranks of the Prince, by 
easing his Majesty of a purse of angels> in the good old style of 
greenwood borrowing. Though subsequently pardoned by the 
King, with an injunction to repent, he soon after plunders an 
Irishman, who having previously mifrdered and stripped his 
master, is in the end sentenced to be hanged, which the Pat- 
lander, with an amiable recollection of “ home, sweet home,’* begs 
may be done “ in a wyth after the Irish fashion.'* Sir John, 
being “ a pitiful thief,” and appearing as a»i approver against 
the assassin, receives forgiveness in full for all past peccadilloes, 
on a bare promise of niture amendment. In this drama we 
have another proof of the wide disparity existing in public 
estimation between a blood-stained or stealthy depredator, and 
the mete Hardy ranger, whose ** corage” openly perilled his 
life, on double hazards, to obtain the modicum of “ richesse” 


necessary to the wants, and expended in the maintenance of 
“ good fellowshipi^* 

The jocund and liberal disposition ascribed to honest thieves, 
probably obtained for the fraternity their familiar designation 
bf pood> fellows. The disguised King; in old Hey wood's Edward 
the 4thi (1^9) calls Hobs the tanner “good fellow.” Hobs 
replies, ** I am no good fellow, and pray God thou beest not 
One.”—** Why ?* Queries the" monarcti j “ dost thoa hot love a 
good fbllow?** ** No,” r^ponds the tanner, “ good fellows be 


tanner, “ good fellows be 
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thieves.” Tlie appellation, aj^rontly, also bora some affinity to 
that fairy amalj^matioil of tnischief mirth, Robin Good- 
fellow. One ot the knavish elfs aliases was Pug, ** Pugging/* 
in the glossary of Archdeacon Nares, is illustrated by the confess 
sion of Autolyi^s, in his song, that the linen exposed for bleach¬ 
ing “ doth set my pugging tooth an edge/’ And puggard is 
among the cant terms applied to a thief in Middletona Roaring 
Girl. 

Another jovial appropHator of ** unoonsidered trifles,” and 
likewise a mad member of the Church militant, plays a conspi¬ 
cuous part in Geo. Peele’s Edward the 1st, Lluellin having 
assumed the title of Robin Hood, his attendant priest, Hugh 
ap David, dubs himself Friar Tuck; and, apprised that a rich 
farmer is on bis way to receive a large sum of money, “ spreads 
the lappet of his gown^ and falls to dice.” On tlie traveller’s 
entrance, his attention is drawn to the Friar’s solitary game, by 
hearing him exclaim, in all the seertiing excitement oi a modern 
hellite, “ Did ever man play with" such uncircumcised hands I” 
(Concluding that the gamester must be moon.struck, when he 
declai'es that he has lost five gold nobles to Saint Francis, and 
is anxious to pay them to tlie saint’s receiver, the farmer re¬ 
plies that he holds that office, and is so far on his road to break- 
&st with his patron “ on a calfes-head and bacon.” The nobles 
are delivered, and he departs. On his return, he finds the 
Friar still busied with the bones. But luck has changed sides; 
and he is compelled to disburse on the saint’s account a hundred 
marks, won by Hugh in the interim. 

Peele’s offspring yet owns a “ local habitation and a name.” 
Numerous, inaeed, have been the transmign^tions of the gambling 
robber’s essence. At his last birth, in an histrionic shape, the 
ingenious author of TAe Brigand officiated as godfather, and 
gave the name of Massaroni to an Italian incarnation of tlie 
Cambro-Briton’s exploit. 

Under various forms, Hugh still tenants our encyclopsedias 
of anecdote; and in the person of Thomas Rumbold adorns the 
latest edition of that peculiar series of the Romance of History 
which stands at the head dT the present article, and is there 
facetiously y’cle^ The Lives and ExjdoUs of^EngRsh Highway^ 
metty 8sc. In this modern version of an incident, drawn from 
the earliest and most authentic sources,” the Church, with 

E raiseworthy propriety, reverses its original position, and Rum- 
old, the substitute for Friar Tuck, victimises an Archbishop of 
Canterbury to the tune of fourteen hundred j^nds. 'I hts 
most probable adventure is a sample of the aum^iic achieve* 
ments, attributed throughout* the work to a certain set of names, 

2 a2 
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and exhibiting, with very few exceptions, a collection of extrava¬ 
gancies about as veracious, but not quite so amusing, as the 
wondrous deeds performed by that pattern of prodigies, Baron 
Munchausen. 

In sooth, historical memoirs of eminent “ takers away by 
force,” from generals up to emperors, lie ticketed on every book¬ 
stall; but authentic memorials of distinguished leaders in the 
minor branches of “ purchase,” are of rare occurrence in our 
biographical literature. Even “ Martin Markall,” tlieir espe¬ 
cial chronicler, loosely commences his Runagates Racct or the 
originall of the Regiment of Roguesy at the rebellion of Jack 
Cade, and simply commemorates Hugh Roberts, one of the 
insurgent's asspciates, as the founder of certain laws and regula¬ 
tions for the government of the fraternity. He also states, that 
the fourth successor to the chieftainship of Roberts, was cele¬ 
brated by the style and title of “ Puffing Dicke,” and about 
1485, he “first cave terms to robbers % the highway, that 
such as robbe on norsebacke svere called highway lawyers^ and 
those who robbed on foote he called padders*' 

This tract, like the cotemporaneous productions of Greene, 
Dekker, and others, on the same theme, principally expatiates 
on the various arts of coney-catching^ or cozenage combined with 
theft, then in practice. Ptirchasej however, in its higher walks, 
or rather rideSi received tribute from the Muses in more forms 
than the dramatic, for “ a doleful ballad” usually attended the 
premature close of any great man's career in the calling. A 
specimen of these valedictory obsequies to “ birth, parentage and 
education, life, character and behaviour,” is presen'ed in a folio 
volume of antiquarian and typographical scraps in the British 
Museum. Luke Hutton's Lamentationf which he wrote the 
day before his deaths is printed in black letter, without a date,— 
an odd omission in a last dying speech and confession ; but the 
final stanza fixes tlie event before the decease of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. 

In. the original, the second line, and the concluding couplet 
of the first verse, are regularly repeated in each afterwards. 

** I am a poor prisoner condemned to die. 

Ah I w6 is me, wo is me, for my great folly: 

Fast fettered in irons in place where I lie. 

Be warned ]roung wantons, hemp passeth green holly. 

My pmrents were of good degree. 

By whom 1 would not ruled be. 

Lord Jeips, receive me, with mercy rdieve me; 

Receive oh, sweet Jesus, my spirit unto thee.« 
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** My n«nie is Hutton/yea Luke> of bad life.—Ah, Ac. 

Which on the highway did rob man and wife: be warned, &o. 
Inticed by many a graceless mate, 

Whose counsel I repent too late.—Lord, &c. 

“ Not twenty years old (alas I) were I, 

When 1 began this fellony: 

Witli me went still twelve yeomen tall, 

Which I did my twelve apostles call. 

“ There was no squire, nor baron bold, 

That rode by the way with silver and gold. 

But I, and my apostles gay, 

Would lighten their load ere they went away. 

“ This news procured my kinsfolks grief; , 

That hearing 1 was a famous thief, 

They wept, they wailed, they rung their hands, 

That thus 1 should hazard life and lands. 

“ They made me a jaylor a little before. 

To keep in prison offenders soi^; 

But such a jaylor was never known, 

1 went and let them out every one. 

“ I wis this sorrow sore grieved me. 

Such proper men should hanged be ; 

My officer then I did defie, 

• And ran away for company, 

“ Three years I lived upon the spoilc, 

Giving many an Earl the foyl; 

Yet did I never kill man nor wife, 

Though lew'dly long I led my life. 

“ But all too bad my deeds have been,—Ah, &c. 

Offending my country and my good Que@n.—Be warned, &c. 
All men in Yorkshire talk of me, 

A stronger thiefe there could not be. 

Lord Jesus, forgive me, with mercy relieve me ; 

Receive, oh, sweet Saviour, my spirit unto thee." 

An accompanving “ complaint’* asserts, that Luke was born 
on St. Luke’s day j that, when he was nineteen years of age, 
“ he rob’d in bravery nineteen men,” and that there were “ nine 
score indictments and seventeen” against him at the York assizes, 
when lie was tried and doomed. However atrocious Hutton’s 
previous offences might be, he certainly, was guiltless of the final 
black act committed in his name—a^inst poetry. Such for- 
genes were common among the dregs of the scribbling cra^ 
even in the Elizabethan age; and it is intetesting, as another 
literal trait of the time, to find the abuse noriced by the genius 
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of Beaumont and Fletcher. In their Tmer's Progress, Malfort, 
conscious of his demerits, remarks 

“-I have penn'd mine owne ballad 

Before my condemnation, in feare 
Some rimer should prevent me.” 

As the Lament decidedly was not the composition of Hutton, 
its contents would be utterly worthless, but mat the allusion to 
his avoidance of blood, is so far confirmatory of the self-imposed 
law among the “ highway lawyers,” and that there are curious 
grounds for believing the principal events mentioned were facts 
of public notoriety. 

That Hutton’s parents moved in good society can scarcely be 
doubted, for, most unquestionably, tneir son possessed far higher 
claims to the honours of poesy, than the 'lyburn laureat who 
pocketed pence in his character An undated quarto tract, 
really written by the “ Gent thief,” and bearing the quaint title 
of the The Blacke Dogge of Newgate, is also among the stores 
of the Museum. It is d^cated to the Lord Chief Justice 
I’opham, professedly that the judge know, and, knowing, 
reform the evils exposed by its author. From his address to the 
reader, it appears that he had previously published, ^ what he 
terms his Repentance, and was induced by its favourable recep¬ 
tion to present this “ second labour.” The first part of The 
Black Dog is metrical, and though composed in a figurative 
style, bordering on bombast, amply proves, that the writer must 
have received from nature an ear for harmonious verse, and from 
his family an education much above the vulgar. The work thus 
opens:— 

“ When as blacke Tytan, with his duskie robe, ' 

Had Tellus clouded uith his curtayne # nyght, 

Fayre Phebus peering underneath earthe’s globe, 

With winged steedes hence takes his course aright: 

Tytan he leaves to beare imperial sway. 

Commanding nyght, as Phebus did the day." 

Retired to rest, he begins to reflect on— 

“ A thousand thinges, which had been in my time: 

My birth, my youth, mpr woes } which all surmount 
My life, my losse, my libertie, my crime,” 

Sle^ seizes him, and a vision succeeds. He imagines himself 
in the infernal regions,, but is encourai^ by. Minerva to expose 
the {H^tices of the ** helhoundes” who suf^und hinu The 
grievances alleged, are mostly exactions to which the prisoners 
were sulyected, and the shameful treatment of those who could 
not satisly such demands. In the prose portion of the pan^Met, 
Hutton describes the ne&rious tricks in use among the tSuIer- 
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lings of the law, and profess^ thief-takers, all of whoip he 
classes under the common head of coney-catchers.” The title 
of his book he explains, as referring both to the principal func¬ 
tionary accused, and to an existing tradition, that Newgate was 
haunted by an apparition in the shape of a black dog, though, 
he sagaciously adds, “ there is no such matter.” 

The Chief Justice to whom Hutton addressed his accusations, 
was not a man likely to disregard the appeal. Eminently indO’- 
fatigable and inexorable in the execution of his duties, his name 
has descended to us singularly connected with the race of 
“ highway lawyers,” for his Lordship was shrewdly suspected of 
having practised in his youth tliose very “ arts inhibited and out 
of w'arrant,” which he afterwards punished so mercilessly in 
others. Anthony Wood says, that James I wa^ deterred from 
pardoning many criminals of that description by Popham’s in¬ 
terference, significantly adding, that “ he was well acquainted 
with their ways and courses in his younger days.” 

The investigation called for, pjobabiy led to Hutton’s official 
employment in the prison, and the letting himself and friends 
“ out every one.” Poverty and poetry are too often united, to 
make it “a world’s wonder” if robbeiy were recognised as their 
offspring; but to find poetry the issue of robbery, may be regarded 
as ail anomalous event in the progress of production. Never- 
nheless, Hutton is not the only worthy entitled to a niche in the 
triune temple of Mars, Mercury, and AppIIo, On the 11th of 
February 1626, one of Joseph Mead’s news letters {Harl. MSS.) 
informs Sir Martin StuteviJle, that “ Mr, Clavell, a gentleman, 
a knight's eldest son, a great highway robber, and of posts, was, 
together with a soldier, his companion, arraigned and con¬ 
demned, on Monday last, at the King^s Bench bar. He 
pleaded for himself, that he never had struck or wounded any 
man,—never had taken any tiling from their bodies, ai rings, 
&c.,—never cut their girths or saddles, or done them, when ne 
robbed, any corporeal violence. He was, with his companion, 
reprieved. He sent the following verses to the king for mercy, 
and hath obtained it;— 

* 1 that have robb'4..so oft, am now bid stand; 

Death and the law asuatilt me, and demand 
My life and means. I never used men so; 

But having ta’en thmr moneys let them go. 

Yet must I die 1 And b there no relieie ? 

The King of Kings had mercy on atbiefe I 
So may our gracious king too, if he please, 

Without his councU, grant me a release. 

• God is his precedent, and mpn shall see 
His mercy goe beyond severity .*—*’ 
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Clavell, though rescued from death, suffered & loug impris^# 
ment. • The preface to his poetical Becantatim of an dU-led 
Life ; or a IMscovery of the Highway Law^ is dated From 
my lonely, sad, and unfrequented chamber, in the King’s Bench, 
October, 1627.” 

A number of addresses, in verse and prose, intended to pro¬ 
pitiate the king, the nobility, the judges, magistrates, clergy, &c.y 
are prefixed to the poem; and tne whole closes with a postscript 
imploring his majesty :— 

** Oh! free me from this lingering lethargic; 

Let me at libertie, or let me die 1” 

Throughout the work, Clavell is profuse in his professions of 
sincere repentance, and assurances, that if royal clemency will 
grant him his freedom, the remainder of his life shall show him 
not unworthy the blessing he solicits. His entreaties were 
finally successfill; and, after obtaining his liberty^ he endea¬ 
vours to interest “ his ever dear and well-approved good uncle, 
Sir William Clavell, knight-banneret,” by some leeling and 
forcible lines, ending with the following impressive protesta¬ 
tion :— 

“-Oh! let not me 

Be new arraigned by your severity. 

Forget my foul offences, me and all, 

Until some brave and noble actions shall 
Bring you anew acquainted. If againe 
I ever take a course that shall be vaine, 

Or if of any ill I faulty be, 

Oh, then, for ever, disinherit me. 

“ Your right sorrowful nephew, 

“John Clavell.” 

The ex-highwayman, we find, faithftilly redeemed his pledges, 
and, we may infer, regained his original station in life; for the 
epistle from the stationer to the buyer, appended to the third 
edition of Clavell’s work, in 1634«, concludes thus:—The late 
and general false report of his relapse, and untoward death, 
made me most willing again to publish this work of his, to let 
you know, he not only lives, but hath also made good all tliesc 
his pramises and strict resolutions; insomuch, that it has be¬ 
come veiy dispiitahle amongst wise men, whether they should 
most admire his former ill ways, or his now most singular refor¬ 
mation, whereat no man outjoys his friend and yours—Richard 
Meighen.” ‘ 

Claveirs Discovery of the Highway Law appears to be the 
only genuine and conseqi^ntly the most interesting, professional 
record of the subject now ottant, since it lays open all the 
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svsteiaa^ic machinery, rules and regulations, of our squires of 
the n‘^ht"s body,” during the first half of the seventeenth 
century. 

Agreeably to knightly custom, every aspirant, on his admission 
as “ a brother of tlie companie,” took an initiatory oath “ out. 
ere he rode.” The novice solemnly swore to be true to his com¬ 
rades, and should fate throw him into the clutches of the Philis¬ 
tines, never to reveal the name of a brother, or give any informa¬ 
tion injurious to the calling, though the disclosure would save his 
life. When “ prest hard” by a judicial examiner, be was bound 
to “ create some men in his ownc fantasie,” give ap imaginary 
account ol their persons, and place them all farre off.” Honour 
among thieves I was then something more than ai^ ironical figure 
of speech. Clavell, though a pepilent and petitioning prisoner 
when he wrote, did not sci uple to acknowledge that he had rigidly 
adhered to his vow, and when “ there was no longer saying nay,” 
merely owned to his acquaintance with a few men, who “ Had 
bin recorded many times before,”•adding to those “some fayned 
names.” 

Another dim vestige of the vocation's traditionary claim to 
a military character, shows itself in Clavell’s sneer at his quondam 
friends 

You do awe, 

The silly beasts, that Beere and Claret draw, 

For they you Captains and Lieutenants call.” 

That many whom Clavell knew as “ Knightes of the lloades,” 
were qualified by birth to claim kindred with gentle blood, he 
also proves. He writes to the justices of peace, “ Great is your 
care and trouble, almost at eveiy session arfd assize, in tryall of 
those who this way offend: Seriously to be lamented is the losse 
of many young gentlemen (well descended) who have been for 
that fact found guilt}", and accordingly suffered untimely, igno- 
'minious, yet deserved deaths.” We have a graver witness in 
Bishop HiarJe, who, noticing in his “ Microcosmogrnphy' the 
larious evils younger brothers were heirs to, says, “ others take 
a more crookra path, through the king’s highway; where at length 
the vizard is plucked off, and they strike fair for Tyburne.” 
Clavell shows that not only masks, but disguises of every kind 
were used “ for the nonce.” 'Fhey wore,“ muzles and mufflers,” 
patches for the eyes, false beards, wigs, and sometimes even 
“ that great wen which is not naturalt.” So complete were ^ 
transformations occasionally, that “ Martin MaricaH” declares, 
“ 1 have )teard, and partly know, a highway lawyer rob a man 
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in the morning, and hath dined with die martin^ or honest man 
80 robbed, the same day at an inne, being not descried, nor yet 
once mistrusted or suspected for the robbery.” Before we leave 
the most celebrated and lucky of Gent robbers alone in his 
glory,” a conjecture may be hazarded relative to his final fate. 
In one of Clavell’s supplications to the king, he observes, that, if 
liberated, 

«-j intend, 

Whilst these your wars endure, even there to spend 
My time in that brave service.” 

On the outbreak of the civil wars, gratitude would surely range 
him, if Jiving, on his sovereign’s side, and he perhaps ultimatriy 
perished in defence of the erring, but not worthless prince to 
whom he was previously indebted for a forfeit life. Taking the 
historical foundations for a romance, might not a superstructure 
be raised worthy the talents of our best living architects in that 
department i Eli, Messrs. Ritchie, James, JBulwer, or Smith i 
Or what say yow, Harrison Ainsworth ?—there’s firmer footing 
for you than Turpin’s ride to York—a word with you on that 
hero, “ time and place agreeing.” 

We now arrive at what may be termed the golden age of rob¬ 
bery in England,—that epoch of anarchy so graphically described 
by Withers, in his “ What peace to the Wicked (1646):— 

Some strive for this, and some for that. 

Some neither know nor care for what, 

So wars go on, and get they may 
Free quarters, plunder, and their pay. 

Some fight their liberties to save, 

Some that they others may enslave. 

Some for religion and for Christ 
Home that they may do what they list. 

Some for the Commonwealth’s avmle, 

Some for themselves with tooth and naile: 

And they that ha-ve the basest end, 

As fairly as the best pretend; 

Not caring whether their desire. 

Obtained be by sword or fire, 

By truth or lies, with love or hate, 

By treachery or fair debate. 

Tnis is our posture I-” 

That ti’emendous struggle, which our gieat-grandfathers were 
wont to denominate the? “great rebellion,” naturally added 
both numbers and dignity to the free companions who already 
subsisted “ at point of fox.” As the royal cause beepme hope- 
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lessj the routed and furtive maiignanU were compelled to pin the 
illegitimate trade, and still prove their attachment to the king by 
robbing the roundheads. It followed, of course, that the esta- 
blishea practitioners, gladly identifying themselves with the party 
of their prince, thencefortli plundered cum privilegio*** Fore¬ 
most on the rolls of highway renown, at that period, appears the 
name of James Hind. It is seldom that heroes of his order are 
honoured by literary commemoration, until death sets tlie signet 
of notoriety on their memories. But the author of “ The Prince 
of Priggs* RereUi' published in 1651, after concluding the dra¬ 
matic supposititious adventure of Hind, by representing him as 
the guide of Charles the 2nd in his escape from the late battle of 
Worcester, adds the following epilogue 

“ Our author’s invention would not admit delay, 

But strait produced new plots to enlarge this play: 

And thinking to write what’s fancy had commended, 

One comes and tells him, Hind was apprehended: 

Whereat, amazed, he bids his friends adieu, 

And forth he’s gone, to inquire if the news be true.” 

The news proved perfectly corr«jct. One of the public hebdo- 
medal papers of the time, The Weekly Intelligencer^ announces, 
on the 9th of November, 1651, the seizure of Hind, and his 
committal to Newgate, “ where many people run thither, to see 
*him.” As the royal rout at Worcester occurred only in the Sen- 
tember preceding Hind’s arrest, the fact tliat he was popularly 
known to have fought under the Stuart banner, sufficiently shows 
the general, though equivocal celebrity attached to his person and 
name. The innumeraole tongues of rumour, too, had proclaimed 
him “ instrumental! in conveighiiig away the Scots King and 
Wilmotbut when examined before the Slate Council at White¬ 
hall, he declared, that “ he never saw the king since the fight at 
Worcester, neither did he know of his getting off the field.” At 
, the same time, boldly adding, in the true spirit of a devoted 
cavalier, constant though captive, that ** he was now glad to hear 
that the king had made so happv an escape.” 

The earliest notice of Hind in the invaluable collection of 
pamphlets presented by George the Srd to the British Museum, 
IS in ** The Perfect Weekly Account' of the 13th September, 
1649. The news collector reports from Bedford, September Srd, 
Last night was brought in to this gaol« two prisoners taken up 
i^n pursuit by the country, for robbing some soldiers of about 
*800 upon the way, in the day time ;• there were five’in the fact, 
smd are very handsome gentlemen: they will not confess their 
names, and therefore are supposed to be gentlemen of quality, 
and ’tis conceived they are of the knot m Captain Hind, that 
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grand thief of England, that hath his associates upon all roads, 
^ey strewed at least £100 upon the way to keep the pursuers 
doing, that they might not follow them.” The same {not un¬ 
questionable) authority, on the 20th of the same month, states, 
“ Yesterday about 20 horse of Hind’s party (the grand highway 
thief), in the space of two hours robbed about 40 persons between 
Barnet and Wiellin. They let none pass to carry news, while 
they staid about this work, by which means they all escaped be¬ 
fore the country could be raised, but. the Lord-General’s horse 
are diligent in seeking after them.” 

Allowing every latitude to the original sin of newspaper exag¬ 
geration, what must have been the condition of “ merrie Eng¬ 
land,” when suqh events were publicly recorded week after week; 
and that they were not entirely devoid of truth, is confirmed by 
the mention of the cavalry in pursuit, which no doubt refers to a 
circular issued by General Fairfax, only three days before the 
date of the statement last quoted. It was addressed to the com¬ 
manders of “ every respective fegiment of horse,” urging them 
to be active in the apprehension of all robbers, and promising 
what was then a high rew'ard for every one so captured. A co- 
temporary but interdicted paper, the royalist “ Man in the 
Moon,” animadverting on the subject, sarcastically observes, that 
the “ House of Robbers” had voted for the next six months, a 
reward of ten pounds for the taking of every burglar or highway 
robber, ** the State’s officers exempted.” The proscription pro* 
bably proved effective, for, on the 24th of the succeeding December, 
no less than twenty-eight malefactors, principally of the classes spe¬ 
cified, were all giobetted together at Tyburn, among whom was 
“one Captain Reynolds, who was of the king’s party in Cornwall, 
at the disbanding of the Lord Hopton’s army at Truro.”—“ His 
carriage was very bold, and as he was going to be turned off, 
he cried, God bless King Charles, Vive le Roi.” “ The grand thief 
of England,” however, could not possibly have participated in the 
extenSve purchases debited against him by the news writer in 
1649; at least, according to the memorial published in his name, 
and apparently authentic: “ The Declaration of Captain James 
Hind, 'nwt forth to confute “ impertinent stories, and new in¬ 
vented fictions,” is written in the first person. He speaks peni- 
tentially of his past life, but consoles himself, both morally and 
loyally, that “ never did I take the worth of a peny from a poor 
man; but fit what time soever I met with any such person, it was 
my constant custom to ask,' Who he was fori if he replied. For 
the King, I gave him twenty shillings: but if he answered, For 
the Parliament, 1 left him as 1 found -him.” As to any exploits 
on the highway, he says, “ Since 1649, I am guiltless: For in 
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the same year. May I departed England (as appears by my 
confession to the Council at White Hal on the 10th inst.) and 
went to the Hague; but after 1 had been there three days, I 
departed for Ireland in the vessel that carried the king’s goods, 
at»d landed in Galloway.’* He relates thi^t he remained in Ire¬ 
land nine months, and was wounded by Iffelberds in the right 
arm and hand, whilst fighting as a corporal in the Marquis of 
Ormond’s life-guards, when the Parliamentary forces surprised 
Yoyghal. After quitting Ireland, he visited Scilly and the Isle 
of Man, thence proceeded to Scotland, where he was introduced 
to Charles the 2nd, and kissed his hand at Stirling. The king 
commended him to the Duke of Buckingham, “ to ride in his 
troop, because his life-guard was full.” r lying Jrom the defeat 
at Worcester, he concealed himself during daylight among bushes 
and hedges, and travelled by night. For five days he was hidden 
in Sir John Packington’s woods. At length he ventured to London, 
and after lodging five weeks, under the assumed name of Brown, 
in the house of “ Denzy the barber, near Saint Dunstan’s 
Church,” was apprehendea on the 9th of November. Signed, 
James Hind, Nov. 15th, 1651. 

If this document may be fully credited. Hind, when advised 
by a gentleman who visited him, to petition Parliament for his 
life, and recommend himself to mercy, by the discovery and im- 
*{>eachment of his associates, indignantly rejected “ such treachery 
and pei*fidiousness,” exclaiming, “ If I die, I die alone !” Poor 
Hina’s gaol treatment must have been sufficiently rigorous. A 
petition from him to the Council, praying for some rdaxation of 
its severity, was so far successful, that “ it was ordered that he 
should have a bed, which was the final result.” The prison poor 
laws of those troublous times certainly required reform. Jn a 
London Bill of Mortality, from the 12th to the 19th of Decenai- 
ber 1644, appears the following astounding, but official entry;— 
“ Starved, three cavaliers in the New Prison, at James, Clerken- 
well...3.*’ Perhaps the most extraordinary circumstance con¬ 
nected with the close of Hind’s extraordinary life, is the fact, 
that two London sessions passed without a single indictment 
being preferred t^inst him.^ “ The Perfect Account'" of January 
2l8t, 1652, mentions that such being the case, the yreat robber 

is the next circuit to go from sizes ^ sizes, in those counties 
where it is thought he hath committed his greatest pranks, where 
any one that he hath wronged may prefer their indictments 
against him.” If this arbitrary proceeding took place, it ampears 
to have fail^ in its object, as far as robbery was concerneti^ for 
another periodical swled “ Perfect Passages,** &c. on the folh^. 
ing l^th of March, after relating that a woman had been sentenced 
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to deflth at the Heading assizes “ for having ffleen husbands 
living at one time,’' adds, that Hind also was put on his trial 
** for murdering of a man some years since.” Witnesses swore 
to the fact, and one to Hind as tne perpetrator. He “ confessed 
that he was in tlie gompany of those that killed the man, but 
denied that himself did the act, urging farther, that It was in 
time of war.” The jury returned a verdict of manslaughter. 
“ Then he desired the benefit of clergy, which was given him, 
but although he is in part a scholler, yet could he not read 
audibly, whereupon the judge proceeded to sentence.” He was 
subsequently reprieved by the judge, and the public journals 
take no farther notice of the event. One of his apocryphal bio¬ 
graphers ascribes his pardon to the act of oblivion passra by the 
governing powers. If so, it seems they were determined to re¬ 
deem their oversight, ^nd still subject him to capital punish- 
mer\t; for, in the succe^ing August, he was tried at Worcester, 
on a charge of high treason, in invading the Commonwealth, 
found guilty, and condemned to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
From tlie account published of his execution, he appears to have 

f loried in his loyalty to the last, and “ prayed God to bless the 
ing, and .ail .that wished him well.” Thus, as the author of 
“ Ko Jest like a tme Jest” concludes his cqunterfeit “ Compen¬ 
dious Record” of Hind’s career. 

Thus fate, the great derider, did deride, jis 
That lived by robbery, yet for treason died.” 

Let riot any innocent reader imagine that the petty arts of book¬ 
making and bookselling, were greater mysteries in the days of 
the puritanical despisers of human learning, than they are in the 
present printing-press age of multitudinous knowledge. Fabri¬ 
cated histories of Hind were in common circulation, even before 
his literary appearance as the “ Prince of Priggs.” A pamphlet, 
giving the particulars of Hind’s arrest, exalnination before the 
Council, and behaviour in Newgate, relates, that a gentleman 
who had obtained admittance to him, produced two books, “ the 
one entituled, Hindis Ramhlest the other Hind's Exploits,^' and 
inquii'ed if he had ever seen them before ? ** He answered, 
)^s: and said upon* the word of a Christian, they were fictions.” 
This truth-telling tract was printed for G. Horton inj^ovember 
1651* In tlie allowing Janua^ the very same publisher sent 
forth, We have broitghtcdvr Hogs to a /me nmrketj or Strange 
NewesJHm Newgate” In this farrago of ridiculous lalsehoo^ 
among the many marvels fathered Upon Hind, is an encounter 
widi a witch at Hatfldd, by whom “ he was enchanted for the 
space of three years,” and received from her ** a diing like a sun- 
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diall) the of which should direct him which way to take 

when pursued.” Unfortunately for Hihd^ but necessarily for 
the weird-woman^s credit, the charm expired in 1649. This 
sample is pretty well for .an exposer of previous fictions, but 
nothing to the modest intrepidity displavea in hfs assurance to 
his “ beloved countrymen,” that the adventures recounted are 
attested under Hind’s own hand 1 Another life of ** The Eng¬ 
lish Guzman," also of 1652, contains an account of “ How Hind 
was made a captain at Colchester,” which, if at all consistent 
with the mannem of the time, is valuable, as showing how little 
Hind’s vocation, even then, stigmatized its known professors in 
geifhral society. “ When the rising was in Kent and Essex, 
Hind was among them: being beloved of many uylde gentlemen^ 
who still called him captaiu at every word: Hind said, (jentlemen, 
you call me enptainy but I will desire you to call me so no more, 
till I am one, or may deserve H. The gentlemen said, We will 
speak to Sir William Compton, who wants a captain in his regi¬ 
ment of foot: they all go to Sir William Compton, who knowing 
Hind, since he was wont to borrow his ho-rse, to do many mat! 
pranks, forgave him all that was on the old score, and began a 
new one with him, giving him a commission for to be a captain.” 
The author of tliis version of Hind’s “ moving accidents by flood 
and field,” may rank as an humble harbinger of our illustrious 
Scott, for, taking advantage of his hero’s own certified declara¬ 
tion, he carri^ him successively to Holland, Ireland, the Isle of 
Man, and Scotland, furnishing him with gratuitous adventures 
at each place, and thus presenting a rude species of the historical 
novel. About a month after Hind’s arrest, some anticipatory 
wag published, “ The last will and testament of James Hind, 
highway lawyer^ now sick to death in his chamber in Newgate, 
Full of various conceits beyond eapectaiion” The conceits of 
this little satirical tract of six pages, are certainly so “ beyond 
expectation,” in the author’s superiority over most of his name¬ 
less, brainless, brothers of the quill, that a taste of his quality 
may be relished, for its odd mixture of ^tire and sense:— 


“ In the name of Mercuri^^ Thieves, I^nce of "Priggs, 

Cliieiest of Cbeafes,, Patron of l^ckpockets, Lord of Leasings, and 
Monarch of Mischief,) Amen. 1, James Hynfl, Highway Lawyer, 
being (in l>«dy) sick of that deadly diseaae, called Sessions, but well 
and strong of mind, do hereby make my la!»i will and testament, in 
manner and forme fi^lowing. Imprimis, I give and bequeath all my 
Fallacies, Fraudes, F^;aries, Slights, l^ratagems, Circumventions, 
Assassinatkuis, Dissimulations, and Ambages, to the present Gowne- 
men, who fight at Barriers, at the Vpper Bench, Chanccrie, and wher¬ 
ever else Littleton and Ployden is motioned: not doubting but they 
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will improve this my Legacie to their utmost advantage, that so (if it 
could be possible) they may yet be mot% renowned for their Evasions, 
Inhibitions, Remoras, Collusions, &c. and generally ibr all their egre¬ 
gious Procrastinations, Galleries, and Knaveries, practised upon their 
poore deluded clients. And so great is the love 1 bear them, that I 
earnestly wish 1 could also make them full and sole Executors to all 
my sinnes. Ttet/if I give and bequeath my Honours and Titles to the 
Right Honourable the Quondam House of Peers, earnestly hoping, that 
they will more thriftily employ the Legacie I leave them, then they 
have hitherto done that of their ancestors: I confesse my forefathers 
never knew what belonged to a George dangling in a blew ribbon, yet 
they were capable of Coats of Arms too, viz. three Bulls heads in a 
greerie held, the fatall axe tow'ring above either their heads, enough to 
signihe their magiianihiitie-and courage, and that they came not short 
of any, for dowif-right blows.” 

** What would it boot me, though I could discourse 
Of a long golden line of ancestors? 

What need I search or seek descent of blood. 

From Father Japhet,^ since Deucalion's flood I 
Or call some old church windows to record, 

And prove my greatest grandsire Earle or Lord I 
Or find some figures halfe obliterate, 

In raine-beate marble near to the church gate, 

Upon a crosse-leg’d tombe I What boots it me 
To show the rustic buckle that did tie 
The garter of my father’s father’s knee ? 

Or cite old Ocland’s verse, how he did wield 
His sword at Turwin or at Turnay field ?— 

Upon a six square piece of ivorie 
Lyes all the glory of my progenie I” 

Xhe heraldic bulls’ heads, with their accompabyinir axes, are 
emblematic of Hind’s reported original trade, that of a butcher. 
Towards the conclusion of the incarcerated testator's will, his 
representative takes due care to claim for him the twin car¬ 
dinal virtues of his calling, “ having ever abhor'd to rob tl»e 
spittal, viz. to take ought from the poore; ever avoided blood- 
guiltinesse, and observing a decorum in the midst of confusion.” 
It cannot be denied that then, as now, a newspaper report fre¬ 
quently required confirmation, but if The Faitl^ul Scout of the 
20th of F^ruary 1652 was correct in his intelligence, Hindis 
aversion to blood-guiltin^s was not a family attribute. The 
announces, tronr Oxford, that—“ The ^and highway¬ 
man and cornmitte-creditpr. Captain Hind, (brother to tne un- 
par^leled James Hind, in New^te) hath made an escape out of 
the castle gaol.” It seems he nad, by some m€^s, wen sup¬ 
plied with a pistol, and enabled to free himself at pleasure from 
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his fetters. About ten o'clock at night, “oneof the keepers 
(according to his usual custom) came to play at the gaine call'd 
cribbage.” Whilst at cards. Hind shot the unsu^cling turn¬ 
key to the heart, seized his keys, and fled. liie murdered 
man's name was Bush, and the news-writing prototype of our 
modern “ penny-a-liners,” sportively concludes by saying, that 
when the prison officials came to seek their missing companion, 
they “ found the Bush, but the bird was flown.” 

There is a memoir of James Hind, in the “ authentic” Lives 
of 1834, rich in deeds of daring totally unnoticed by his early 
chroniclers. That, however, is easily accounted for, since the 
publication of such very peculiar pieces of secret history, at any 
period previous to the Restoration, would have? consigned the 
printer to the pillory, and his work to the flames. According 
to the cavalier captain's later historians, he gathered most 
bountiful benevolences from some of the brightest beacons among 
the shining lights of the land. The famous clerical campaigner, 
Hugh Peters, contributed “ thirty broad pieces of gold.” Brad¬ 
shaw, the president at the king’s trial, yielded “ a purse full of Jaco¬ 
buses and the renowned Colonel Harrison, “ more than £70.” 
Nay, Hind, accompanied only by his friend Allen, attacked 
Oliver Cromwell in his coach, on the road from Huntingdon to 
J^ondoii, and guarded by seven troopers. Bui, as usual, Noll’s 
star was in the ascendant; Allen was apprehended, but his 
intrepid comrade escaped ! By tlie clerks of St. Nicholas, but 
the captain “ Bangs Banagher!” In April 1652, Samuel 
Chidley, a well-meaning fanatic, ‘published “ A Cry against a 
crying sinne: or a just complaint to the Magistrates against 
them who have broken the statute laws ofl God, by killing of 
men merely for theft,” &c. The Cry contains addresses to the 
Lord Mayor and Common Council, petitions to the Councils of 
State and of the Army, and a letter, previously sent to the 
Judges at the sessions in December. Throughout his papers, 
Chidley argued from Scriptural authorities, that “ if is murther 
by the law of God to kill a man merely fbr stealing, when the 
Lord saith he should make full restitution, and if he hath no¬ 
thing, he shall be sold (not killed^ for his theft.” To the objec¬ 
tions that might be urged against the system of restitution, as a 
criminal’s insolvency, &c., he replied by proposing that they 
should “ be set to worke in our owne country, by land or water,” 
until the required satisfaction was madp, and he that would not 
work must not eat; then “ if he will perish, let him perish, his 
owne blood is upon his owne head, and the Commonwealth is 
discharged* pf it.” The author personally owned and justified 
his letter to the Bench in open court, but of course without any 
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success. Chidley's singular tract bears characteristic marks of 
the feverish enthusiasm so common during that unhappy erto of 
general disunion, when each visionary self-elected apostle of 
change interpreted the Scriptures to suit his own novel code of 
political, moral, or religious practice, and, with morbid courage, 
often devoted himself to dare, to do, and suffer, at the prompt¬ 
ings df spiritual pride, concealed in the guise of conscience. 

The book itself is printed entirely with red ink, except an 
added postscript on the last leaf, where the letters are black, 
and the type enclosed within a broad mourning border. There 
could scarcely be a reasonable hope of any amelioration in the 
sanguinary laws relative to robbery, at a period when -the offence 
was carried to en extent only possible in a country where the 
civil power was partially paralyzed, and intestine warfare left to 
the defeated party the single alternative of “ rob or starve.” We 
should now smile in utter incredulity, whilst comfortably sipping 
our coffee over “ The Herald of the morn,” at a provincitu 
article, stating, from Bristol, the apprehension of two Majors, 
late of the royal army, a gentleman, previously known as a master 
of arts in the University of Oxford, with seven other males, and 
one female, on abundant proofs of robbery and coining I The 
names of all the prisoners, and particulars of their captures, are 
given in full, by the licensed “ Brief relation,” and the catalogue 
of the prizes made by them, within a year and a half, on the 
Bath and Bristol roaas, in money and plate, amounts to a sum 
almost beyond belief, “ The carriers, many of them, set this 
money for them, that is, discovered the money, and took a share. 
White of Bristole is in Newgate upon that, and the false money 
he put off, and was taken on him. Several iiuikeepers, also, to 
whom they resort, who are bound over to the assizes.” 

The land must have literally swarmed with highwaymen, 
when, in tlie course of one week, fifteen were committed to 
Bedford gaol alone; and, in various parts of the country, rob¬ 
beries and burglaries were so numerous, “ that many persons do 
leave their houses and come to London daily,—the robbers 
wpearing in such strength, there is no opposition to be given, 
l^metimes fifty or sixtyoi them in annes together upon a robbery.” 

Even the protection afforded by London proved, in some cases, 
very unsatisfactory in its results. Imagine, at this ignorant 
present,” a party of disbanded troopers, personating au^rized 
guardians of the peacej tmd patrolling the roads about Clerkeii- 
well, ** because the tim^ were dangerous, and many knaves 
abre^;” and, under that pretence, easing the twilight way¬ 
farers whom they encountered, of their cloaks money, 
and, ‘‘'faining a ^ace where, in the morning, they should in- 
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quire for them; but as yet the constable’s house could never be 
found/* So out of joint was the timej that even some of the 
parliamentary officers, when pushed by poverty, were found 
very lax in their observance of the eighth commandment. 
Among eleven criminals who suffered at Tyburn on the 27th 
February 1650, were two captains, Wright and Haynes.— 
*• Haynes, at the gallows, desire all people to put no trust nor 
confidence in any of them at Westminster, for their often pro¬ 
mises, and failing of their words concerning his arrears, nad 
brought him to that death.” 

There is an historical incident connected with our subject, and 
belongir^to the*^life and times of Charles I, that, though here 
out of chronological order, well deserves preservation, since it 
throws a favourable light on the domestic character of that ill- 
fated prince, and in some degree confirms the assertion of 
Clarendon, that he was “ the best of masters,” and naturally 
humane. During his negotiations with the parliamentary com¬ 
missioners at Newport, when a’ppearances fairly promised to 
reseat him on the throne, the Iting humbled himseli so far as to 
write to the Sheriffs of London in favour of two young men, who 
were then lying under sentence of death, for robbery, in New¬ 
gate. These youths were the sons of one Arthur Knight, whom 
jCharles terms “our servant and haberdasher.” Yet, as if 
anxious not to provoke ill-will, by arrogating any power to par¬ 
don them in his own person, he leaves their final fate to future 
consideration, and writes :—“ We have thought fit to pray you 
to use your best endeavours to procure for them a reprieve from 
executionfarther, requesting that bail might be taken for their 
appearance, until it was determined whether full mercy might 
be shown, as their father trusted they could be reclaimed. 1 iiis 
royal, bu^ for royalty most lowly, supplication, was presented by 
the Sheriffs to the House of Commons. And what was the 
reply of his majesty’s “ faithful and devoted Commons'* ? Why, 
those gracious viceroys over the king “ ordered that the said 

f risoners be left to the justice of the law.” 'Twas a fatal omen. 

iittle more than four months afterwards, the rejected interces¬ 
sor bowed his own, as he himself termed it, “ grey and dis¬ 
crowned head,*’ to the fell destroyer, from jvhom he vainly 
sought to save his servant’s sons, 'Turning from the First to the 
Second Charles; from him who, at least rn the presence of death, 
showed himself “ every inch a king^*’ to his far less estimable 
and exiled heir, we find the prince’s mendicant regality placed 
in such ludicrous juxtaposition with the loyal friendship ()f a 
partisan eutpurse, as almost to justify the punning proposition, 
that “majesty, deprived of its extemms, is but a jest /” On the 
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8th of August 1655, The Mercurius Fumigoms, in consequence 
of “ A false report having been lately raised by the Grub Street 
books,” published the following magnanimous manifesto from a 
certain Hichard Haunani, then lying in Newgate:— 

“ Be it known to the world : whereas there is an aspersion thrown 
on me, of robbing the King of Scots of his plate at Cullen (Cologne): 
I can make it appear, by a hundred witnesses, that I was at Rotterdam 
(which is above 200 miles asunder) when the king lost his plate, and 
when he had it againc:—the whole court that knows me, I am certaine, 
are very sensible, that I had rather give him plate than take any from 
him;—and if it pleascth God to spare my life, I question not to have 
the king’s letter to clear my innocency in the robbing ^ his ma> 
Jesty. ” 

Mercury's introduction, by the bye, proves how early the 
literary reputation of Grub Street was established. The King 
of Scots and his court must have felt very grateful to their old 
acquaintance for his familiar appeal to their sympathies. 

The popularity of the writer, Richard Haimam, as a highway¬ 
man and burglar, appears from the records of the press, to have 
been second only to the celebrity of Hind, of whose brave 
“knot” he was reported to be the last solitary fragment. At 
the date of his declaration, he was under sentence of death, but 
had been reprieved, to afford the French ambassador an oppor-i 
tunity of interrogating him. His excellency’s diplomatic privi¬ 
leges not having secured his mansion from an extrajudicial 
domiciliary visit, very profitable to the “ Free Knights,” among 
whom rumour ranked Haqnam. He subsequently broke prison, 
and remained some time at large; but, being retaken, was at 
length executed in Smithficld, on the 17th of June 1656, when, 
as stated by the author of 7%e Witty Rogue, published in the 
same month, he stood stoutly to his text; “ denyed that he 
robb’d the King of Scots; and said he would rather haveparted 
with a thousand pounds than have been so asperst I” Tnen— 
“ with a iumpe from the ladder, as the epilogue of his exploits, 
we leave him taking his last swing. 

“ Thus, courteous reader, you have had his mprimis. 

His items, totals, and at last his 

. •* FINIS.” 

From Haunam’s ffiis we may date the gradual decline of 
“ taking away by force,” on patriotic or chivalric principles, and 
the consequent decay of ^he profession in its intrinsic qualities 
and gallant bearing; though, afler the Restoration, when the 
old became Outs, and were forced to take their turn on the 
roa^, we find that they rivalled, in their mortal exits, the courage 
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of their cavalier predecessors, and,^ like immortal Ceesar, died 
“with decency.” At Bath, in September 1664, seven men, 
who had all formerly borne arms against the king, “ suffered 
with so great a resolution and contempt of death, tnat tliere was 
nothing wanting but rebellion to have made them pass for 
martyrs.”—“ One of them advised the people to make good use 
of his example, and to be ruled by their wives, for it he had 
hearkned to his, lie had never come to that end. But as to that 
poynt the company was divided.” 

Approaching the close of our highway journey, before we 
enter on our last stage, and pass the point where we lose the 
romantic Vicaro in the ordinary thief, we have an act of justice to 
perform to thetnemory of a much wronged knight*of the road, from 
whose tomb the monumental wreath of fame has been abstracted, and 
employed to adorn a most unworthy brow. The talented author 
of Rookwood will, no doubt, be surprised when he learns, that, 
though guiltless of robbing tha dead, he is an unconscious 
accessory to the fact; for, by freshly gracing with all due honours 
the unparalleled equestrian achievement, commonly, but errone¬ 
ously, termed Turpin's Ride to York, he has not only made his 
popular work a receptacle of stolen goods, but, by the polish he 
has bestowed on the purchase, rendered it more saleable than 
^ver. Without farther preface, to the proof. Let the author of 
A Tour in Circuits through England, published in 1724, speak 
for himself. 

“ From Gravesend, we sec nothing remarkable on the road but Gad's- 
Hill, a noted place for robbing of seamen, after they have received 
their pay at Chatham. Here it was that famous robbery was committed 
in the year 1676, or thereabouts. It was aboht four o’clock in the 
morning, when a gentleman was robbed by one Nicks, on a bay mare, 
just on the declining part of the hill, on the western side; for he swore 
to the spot and to the man. Mr. Nicks, who robb’d him, came away 
to Gravesend, immediately ferry’d over, and, as he said, was stop’d by 
the difficulty of the boat and of the passage near an hour, which was 
a great discouragement to biro, but was a kind of bait to his horse. 
From thence he rode across the county of Essex, thro’ Tilbury, Horn- 
den, and Billericay, to Chelmsford. Here he stopp’d about half an 
hour to refresh his horse, and gave him some b^s. From thence to 
Braintree, Booking, Wethersfield; then over the Downs to Cambridge, 
—and from thence, keeping still the cross /'oads, he went by Fenny 
Staunton to Godmanchester and Huntington, where he bmted himself 
and his mare about an hour, and, as he«aid himself, slept about half 
m hour: then holding on the north road, and keeping a full laige 
gallop most of the way, he came to York the same afternoon; put off 
his l^ts and riding clothes, and went dressed, as if be had been an 
inliabitant of the place, and not a traveller, to the Bowling Green, 
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vhere, among other gentlemen, was the Lord Mayor of the city:—he, 
singling out his Lordship, studied to do something particular that the 
Mayor might remember him by ; and accordingly lays some odd belt 
with him concerning the bowls then running, which should cause the 
Mayor to remember it the more particularly; and then takes occasion 
to ask his Lordship what o’clock it was: who, pulling out his watch, 
told him the hour, which was a quarter before or a quarter after eight 
at night. Upon a prosecution which happened afterwards for this 
robbery, the whole merit of the case turned upon this single point. The 
person robb'd swore, as above, to the man, to the place, and to the time, 
in which the fact was committed. Nicks, the prisoner, denied the fact; 
call'd several persons to his reputation; alleged Uiat he was as far off as 
Yorkshire at that time; and that, particularly, the day whereon the 
prosecutor inwore lie was robb’d, he was at bowles on tbe publick green 
in the city of York; and to support this, he produced the Lord Mayor 
of York to testify that he was so; and that he the Maybr acted so and 
so with him there as above. This was so positive and so well attested, 
that the jury acquitted him, on a bare supposition, that it was impos¬ 
sible the man could be at two places so remote on one and the same 
day. There are more particulars related of this story, such as I do 
not take upon me to affirm; namely, that King Charles the 2nd pre¬ 
vailed on him, on assurance of pardon, to confess the truth to him 
privately; and that he own’d to his Majesty that he committed the rob¬ 
bery, and how he rode the journey after it; and that upon this (he King 
gave him the name or title of Swift Nicks, instead of Nicks:—but? 
these things, I say, I do not relate as certain.” 

Whether Charles conferred the title of Swift on Mr. Nicks, 
we cannot take upon us to decide | but most assuredly his ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers so designated him in a proclamkion of December 
1668, offering a reward of £20 on each worthy's conviction 
whose name appeared therein. A similar compliment was paid 
to him m the London Gazette of the 18th November 1669, 
among other highwaymen and burglars, “ notoriously known to 
be such, and of one party and knot.” Fifteen are named;— 
“ Lewis, alias Lodowick, alias Cloud de Val, alias Brown,” 
heading the list, and followed by “ Swift Nix, alias Clerk.” 
Turpin was executed at York on the 7th of April 1739. The 
account of his trial and death, published there at the time, gives 
his alleged confession, mentioning various robberies, &c., but with¬ 
out any allusion whatever to the adventure in question. By the 
inscription placed on his coffin, Turpin was then but eight and 
twenty^ years old. Having^, we trust, incontestably restored to 
the nghtful owner, and Ilis bay mare, that garland of bays, 
which our pages will henceforth preserve as the unalienable pro¬ 
perty of Swift Nix^ we shall no longer linger over thp reminis¬ 
cences of departed glory, but bring our “ travel’s history” to an 
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end. As early as the very eommencenient of Queen Aniie^s 
reign, we find from The Jj>ndUm Spy, that the race of highway¬ 
men was rapidly degenerating; for Ward accuses the Captain, 
whom he describes, of “ having drawn in twenty of his associates 
to be hanged, but had always wit and money enough to save 
his own neck from the halter.” Still retaining the nereditary 
family marks, the captain represents himself as a disbanded 
officer, and is allowed to be “as resolute a fellow as ever cocked 
pistol on the road,”—“ fears no man in the world but the hang¬ 
man, and dreads no death but choaking.” He appears, also, to 
be admitted, without any scruple, into society, where his boon 
companions, though mostly dissolute, and all aware of his true 
trade, are not otherwise connected with the “ highwi^ lawyer’s” 
mode of raising the wind. So late as the comedies of Farqiihar, 
two of the fraternity’s traditional traits are alluded to:—“Do 
you come to rob mecries Mrs. Sullen. “ Rob you !” replies 
Caj)tain Gibbet; “ Alack-a-day, madam, I’m only a younger 
brother.” In the other instance^ where the bravos are debating 
the fate of Mirabel, The Inconstant, their leader votes for de¬ 
spatching him, because, “ I wonder at the assurance of English 
rogues, that will hazard the meeting a man at the bar w'hom they 
have encountered on the road ! I havn’t the confidence to look 
a man in the face after 1 have done him an injury; therefore, 
^we’ll murder him.” ^ 

It is a fact, as honourable to the country as extraordinary in 
itself, that the English highwaymen maintained their reputation 
for humanity and good government, up to the last hour that 
they could claim the slightest standing as a class. A foreigner, 
whose remarks, in 1766, are published by Mr. Stuart in his 
Collections, thus notices the singularity:—“ The greatest eulogy 
of this people, is the generosity of their miscrean|8, and the 
tenderness, in general, of their nighwaymen.” Another travel¬ 
ler, a German, about twenty years later, in some notices of 
Italy, r^ublished here in 1798, speaking of a famous bandit, 
nam^ Cavallante, says,—“ Even Cartouche was not a greater 
man in liis way than he, but likewise no English highwayman 
could, on occasion, show meure generosity, or even magnanimity.” 

But the most recent, and most curious, opinion on the subject, 
(with a difference) is cited by Mr. Leitch Ritchie, in a note to 
his Schinderhannes, from an official document, drawn up by two 
French magistrates in 1810. 

" No one is ignorant, that in England—an island in which the 
highest civilization conjoins with the darkest barbarism—the profession 
of highwayman is exercised almost as publicly and securely as any other. 
If it is not always attended by bloodshed, the reason is, that travellers. 
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for want of legal protection, enter cheeriiilly into a composition with 
the ruffians.” 

For the credit of our olden national renown, we cannot but 
echo Mr. Ritchie’s “ Alas ! we know nothing of such matters in 
' England,”—and are fain to console ourselves with the worthy 
Baillie of Kippletringan*s truism, that such is the mutability of 
human affairs. The site of Troy is uncertain, the birth-place of 
Homer unknown, and a lonely willow waves over the dust of 
Napoleon :—Napoleon, the most wondrous taker away hy force 
whom the sun has shone on since the d^s of Alexander. And 
we perfectly agree with Beaumont and Fletcher, that 

“-Alexander, 

Though styled a conqueror, was a proud thiefe, 

Though he robb’d with an army." 


Art. IV .—Glance at the Institution for the Propagation of the 
Faith. London. 1837. 

W E have long been of opinion that nations, as well as indivi¬ 
duals, cannot too soon place themselves in that state which 
St. Paul cites our Saviour as having declared the happier one, 
“ It is a more blessed thing to give than to receive.” {Acts xx. 

It is a proud consideration for any Catholic people to feel- 
it in their power to help their brethren in greater distress than 
themselves, and find tliat best of all traffics at their disposal, 
where the acceptable prayers of a suffering Church, or the fervent 
gratitude of new Christians, is given in exchange for contributions 
of worldly substance. The little work before us is, we trust, the 
precursor of that state for us; it will show British Catholics how 
It is in tlieur power to gain possession of those blessings which the 
highest order of charity can alone draw down. It is a translation 
of a French Tract put forth by the Association at Lyons for aid¬ 
ing Foreign Missions. 

This Association, which has already been extended over all 
France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, and many coun¬ 
tries in the &st, is trul^ catholic in its objects. It makes no 
distinetkm of the countries to which missions or missionaries be¬ 
long. No one applies to it in vain ;* and during the last year, a 
very large proportion of its funds were bestowed on bishops and 
missions in English dependencies. Under these circumstances, 
it seems fully justified in putting it to our sense of justice and of 
national honour, whether we should not make some exertions in 
our own islands, towards supporting so excellent an institution. 


• See notice of Dr. Ullathome’B pamphleL 
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We might urge in favour of the appeal, many considerations con¬ 
nected with those that we have just suggested. We might ask 
whether it becomes us, a growing and prospering body, to leave 
the support of our brethren, united to us by closer ties, to other 
nations Or we might appeal to those better feelings that bind 
a parent establishment to its filiations, and show how incomplete 
our work would be, if, after having supplied distant countries 
with bishops and priests, we did not back and support them in 
their meritorious labours, by affording them subsequent assist¬ 
ance ? 

Such motives as these, however, would be not only foreign^ 
but opposed to our desires. If the good Catholics of the conti¬ 
nent have kindly taken care of our colonies, while circumstance 
prevented us from doing so, it would be a poor inTitation of such 
a good example, and a very sullen piece of gratitude, to confine 
our charity to those who have such special connexion with us. 
It would be a selfishness that would painfully contrast with the 
Catholic spirit that has animated others. Even above the benefit ’ 
resulting from the contribution of our money to Churchds in 
danger of perishing from want of it, we place the great develope- 
ment of the Catholic spirit which it must produce among us. It 
is time for us to shake off the dust of past ages, and to cease con¬ 
sidering ourselves as a persecuted or an ill-treated class. Thank 
6tod, we are beyond the malice of man. It is time to consider 
not only the Irish, but even the English and Scotch Catholic 
Churches, as integral and important portions of the universal 
Church, known and received as such by the most distant commu¬ 
nities that enter into its pale. We wish the martyrs and con¬ 
fessors of Tonkin to have our names upon their lips, as well as 
that of their French brethren. We wish to Team that our breth¬ 
ren just emerged from barbarism and idolatry in (he Iriand-reefii 
of the Pacific, pray for us as well as for the nation which has been 
God’s instrument in their conversion. It is time to claim our 
rights to every spiritual advantage that members of the great 
universal Church can possess, and of these we know few greater 
than the entire communion of riiaritable offices over all the world. 
We should consequently object to any narrow plan of association, 
which limited our attention to British possessions or dependencies. 
However careful we might be to give them 'their full share in 
the charitable exertions of their parent country, we would ear¬ 
nestly recommend and entreat, that whatever is undertaken be 
upon the most catholic basis, and upon this account, in p^ect 
harmony and good understanding with the Lyons’ Association. 

It is not our intention to enter into any details concerning this 
excellent institution, and its manifold advantages, partly because 
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Mick minute matters might as yet be premature, partly because 
we trust the little Essay before us will be circulated far and wide 
by the zeal of the clergy as well as of the laity. We know that 
the first appeal will be met by an outciyr about our wants at home. 
God knows that they are great; and we would coin our heart’s 
blood to remedy them. But let us modestly offer a few remarks 
in answer to tins plea. 

FirsU then, we would dutifully remind our brethren, that the 
first principle of gospel prudence in matters of gain, is, “ Date 
et dabitur vobis. Give and it shall be given unto you.” If we 
are in poverty, our brethren in Christ Jesus are starving. If we 
yet want churches and cathedrals, they want a straw roof over 
their altars. If we want more clergy, they would be often con¬ 
tent with a cattechist. If we want places of education, they would 
be grateful for means to acquire the first elements of religious 
knowledge. We begin to conmlain if we have a few miles to go 
for the comforts of religion. Lakes, forests, chains of mountains, 
and entire provinces, separate, their pastors from large portions of 
their flocks. With such frightful disproportion between our 
wants and those of large communities professing our holy religion, 
have we not already a right to the privilege of being generous; 
nay, has not Divine Providence opened to us a way of supplying 
our remaining wants, by giving, out of our little, something to 
those that have so much less ? 

Secondly^ We will take the liberty of asking, do we flatter our¬ 
selves that a time will come when we shall say, “ now we want 
nothing more at home, let us begin to help others abroad ?” 
Does not that selfish charity which begins at home, always end 
at home ? And shall we ever think or allow that enough has 
been done where our interest invites us to assist ? Want^ after 
all, are relativ^. Thirty years ago we should have fixed the con¬ 
ditions of our contentment at vmat we have now, and perhaps 
lower. We should have said, “ Let us have a spacious and flou- ■ 
risliing seminary in each district; let us have schools attached to 
all our chapels; let there be a church in every town where there 
are Catholics, and larger ones in our principal cities, and then 
we may feel it our duty to assist others.” Now that all this and 
much more has been aone, we can quote a thousand new wants, 
which appear as inlportant as those did then. And depend upon 
it, whatever term we may now fix upon as that of our just desires, 
—for most just we own’ ^em to be,—when it has been attained, 
the principle will be as active as ever, and propose a farther 
delay, till new wants have been satisfied. And in the meantime 
immense good will have been n^lected, and perhaps frightful 
evils not prevented, which a timely assistance would have averted. 
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Thirdlyt We do not believe that the open^g of this new c6n;k 
tribution would unfavourably affect a sincrle charitable or religious 
institution now amongst us. The halfpenny a-week which any 
one will contribute, will not, we are ^ure, be withdrawn from 
any other good work. There are thousands who do not give this 
additional trifle to their yearly charities, because they do- not 
think that such a mite could be of use to any one. No one either 
thinks of asking them for it. But when so magniflcent a worft 
is proposed to them to be performed entirely by the multitude of 
such insignificant sums, when some one is found to remind them 
and ask them for it, who will grudge it, that has sufficient means 
of support? and who, if he give it, will subtract an equivalent 
from his other subscriptions ? New forms of charity are always 
fresh incentives to its practice; and*many will be found to con¬ 
tribute something beyond their usual proportion for an object 
which interests their religious feelings in a vivid manner, wiim 
otherwise they would be content wipa what they have ordinarily 
performed. Our conviction is, that besides the divine blessings 
which will be drawn upon ourselves by this work of catholic 
charity, the new impulse which that divine virtue will receive 
from it, will act with advantage upon our own languishing contri¬ 
butions. 

• Such are a few of the remarks which might be made in answei^ 
to the fear that our own countries will suffer by idiaring our 
worldly means with our distressed brethren in distant quarters of 
the globe. We most respectfully but most -energetically recom¬ 
mend them to the consideration of our pastors and brethren, in 
whose good feelings and virtuous bosoms they will produce more 
fruit than our weak advocacy could give tli^. When we were 
in distress, religion was preserved among us through the charity 
of foreigners. If France, Spain, and Italy, had not provided 
asylums for our clergy, and furnished them the means of edu-» 
eating their successors, God knows how much Catholicity there 
would have remained in these realms. We may now requite on 
other parts of his Church the benc'fits we received. If with us his 
ark again reposes beneath roofs of cedar, let us never forget that 
the same precious deposit, wherein he himself rests, is yet m many 
I countries not even sheltered by skins from the dews of heaven. 

To, interest our readers in this holy work, it was our dedre to 
place before them the latest intelligence from different missions, 
some most distressing yet consoling, /is where persecution yet 
rages,—some most d^ightful to the Catholic heart. We should 
have been able, for these purposes, to draw largely on indeed 
sources at*our command. But upon mature consideration, we 
prefer giving fuller details of a transaction more interesting to us 

I 
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at home. We mean to lay before the public some documents 
connected with the violent, intolerant, and tyrannical proceedings 
of the Methodist usurpation at Tahiti, or Otaheiti, in opposition 
to the establishment of a QJatholic mission there. We must, how¬ 
ever, premise some account of the mission in the Gambier Islands, 
not far distant from it, as from this the other sprung. 

In the spring of 1834, three French clergymen arrived at Val¬ 
paraiso, destined to serve the missions in Polynesia, under the 
superintendence of a bishop, vicar-apostolic, who was to follow. 
After a most cordial reception, and every assistance which a vene¬ 
rable and saintly religious Father, Andrew Caro, could afford 
them, it was resolved that two should proceed to the Gambier 
Islands, situated between the main and Tahiti, while the third, 
M. Liausu, should remain at*Valparaiso, to keep up a communi¬ 
cation between them and home. The two missionaries, MM. 
Laval anti Caret, accompanied by brother Columbanus Murphy, 
embarked onboard the Peruana, Captain Morue, on tlie 16th of 
July. On the 7th of August they reached their destination. 
This group of islands consists of four, of small size, and contain¬ 
ing abqut 2000 inhabitants. They are called Mangareva, Akar- 
maru, Akena, and Taravai. The natives are completely uncivil¬ 
ized, and behaved with great in hospitality to Captain Cook. 
The missionaries landed at Mangareva, and were coldly repulse4 
by the King Maputeo. After a second attempt, they retreated, 
and found a miserable hut in Akena, the smallest of the islands, 
where they took up their abode. They applied themselves dili¬ 
gently to the study of the language, ana to winning the good 
graces of the poor natives, by rendering them every species of 
service. The chief of the island particularly attached himself to 
them, and went before all the rest in docility and anxiety to be 
instructed. Gradually the missionaries acquired sufficient know¬ 
ledge of the dialect of the country to explain the simpler doc¬ 
trines of Christianity. The unity of God, and his goodness, 
made a stroi^ impression on heathens accustomed only to a 
multiplicity of nalicious divinities. The.worship of the Catholic 
Church made its natural impression, and the people soon learnt 
the simple hymns composed by tlie missionaries for them. These 
it was the delight of all, principally of the children^ to sing. It« 
was these that principally became attached to the priests, and to ^ 
the Catholic doctrines. * The resurrection of the dead, and the 
^.immortality of the soul, were no sooner proposed, than they be¬ 
came the engrossing topic of conversation throughout the islands. 

The missionaries divided their time between Akena and Akar- 
maru, living a week in each alternately. They occasionally 
visited the other two islands, but the Strong opposition of the 
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king greatly impeded the progress of Christianity'in them. The 
people of Akarmaru were the first to make a solemn adt of renun¬ 
ciation of their idolatrous feeling. The hair is sacred to their 
false gods, and it was considered a grievous sacrilege and sin to 
cut it. Towards the end of December, the children and 
youths requested tlie missionaries to cut off their hair, and throw 
It into the fire. This ceremony was performed in public, and 
the family of the chief all went through it. The children cried 
out during it, “ To the fire with Arnaino,” the name of their 
principal divinity. Each of these two islands soon built a spacious 
chapel, after their own fashion, that is, composed of poles, covered 
with leaves. The doctrine of the Trinity was explained with the 
aid of the shamrock, after the example of St. Patrick, to whose 
patronage the mission was specially recommended. 

About the month of March 1835, the ardour of the catechumens 


for baptism could no longer be restrained. Even in Mangareva, 
the faith had made consiaerable progress under the protection of 
Matua, the high-priest, and uncle (0 the king. Even the king 
had put hims3f, though hardly with a good grace, under in¬ 
struction. Early in the month, the whole people assembled in 
the great temple, and with the general approbation, the wooden 
idols were cut down with a hatchet. The building was then 
consecrated as a church: Idolatry was now at an end; and 
though the missionaries much desired to reserve the first-fruits of 
their labours for the Bishop of Nilapolis, who was daily expected, 
they felt they should not be justified in withholding baptism from 
a flock so ready and eager to receive it They took down the 
names of those best prepared, and while instructing them, a ves¬ 
sel appeared in the distance. It approached,*—the bishop, with 
three other clergymen, landed. A solemn procession was made, 
a pontifical mass sung, and, after a triumphal passage from island 
to island, the sacrament of regeneration was administered. This 
was in May 1835. 

Before passing to tlie aflfeirs of Tahiti, we will finish the history 
of this new Church. One of the missionaries, M. Caret, is now 
in Europe. He has laid at the feet of his Holiness one of the 
idols of the country, with a letter from King Gregory I, late 
Maputeo. His Holiness sends back by him p magnificent pre¬ 
sent, a silver representation of the blessed Virgin, with the child 
Jesus, who is blWsing the islands. A nev costume, consisting of 
cloaks, designed by the celebrated artist Cammuccini, has been 
sent to all the chiefs. The population* is entirely Catholic, with 
the exception of some yet under instruction. M. Caret ^returns 
with a reinforcement of labourers* j 

Between the arrival of the bishop, and the departure of M. 
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Caret for £uro^, an attejnpt was made to open a mission in 
Tahiti, where the Queen Pomare and all the chiefs are under 
the absolute controul of Mr. Pritchard, the Methodist missionaiy. 
MM. Caret and Laval embarked on board the Eliza, Captain 
Hamilton, and arrived at the island on the 20th of November, 
1836. Notice of their intentions had been previously received, 
and a sharp look-out was k^t to prevent their landing. Owing 
to circumstances, this was effected on a little island, from which 
Tahiti was gained. A message soon met them, commanding 
them to re-erabark; but they insisted upon being conducted to 
the Queen. On their way they met nothing but complaints of 
tlie tyrannical conduct of the missionaries. On the 23d they 
reached the residence of Mr. Moernhout, American consul, a 
Belgian by bu’th, who, as subjects of a friendly state, took them 
under his protection. Mr. Pritchard soon came to remonstrate 
with the consul, who replied, that the strangers demanded an 
audience of the Queen. This could not be refused them; so that, 
on the 26t}i (Friday), they were admitted to her presence. 
Pritchard was at her side, to act as her interpreter, those of the 
missionaries and the consul having been kept out of the way, or 
forbidden to speak. The Methodist minister endeavours to 
engage tlie priests in a controversial discussion before the people, 
where his acquaintance with the language w^ould have given him 
every advantage. But this they prudently declined. They ipa^e 
the Queen a present of a shawl, and four annas, which he would 
not allow her to receive. Even after she had accepted them in 
spite of him, he snatched them from her hands, and sent them 
back to the consul's. The missionaries returned the present, but 
the Queen replied that the Sabbath having begun, she could not 
receive money I We may observe, that the Saturday is kept 
there instead of Sunday, from no correction iiaving been made 
of the loss of a day in the circumnavigation of the missionaries. 
Several chiefs took an opportunity to assure those Catholic mis- 
fionariesj.that neither the Queen nor any of them were hostile to 
them, but that Piritati (Pritchard)^ the wicked stranger,” as 
^ey called him, was implacable against them. On the Sunday 
a great assembly was held, in which our missionaries were told 
tbjst the law forbade the landing of any strangers upon the island. 
The American consul felt it his duty to reply, that such a law 
did not exist, otherwise he, as agent of the United States, should 
have been made acquainted with it. Turning to Mr. IVitchar^ 
he addressed him in English, and protested m the name of his 
government against such a law^ which had never been communi. 
cated to it, nor to them. AlMt the assembly, the orator who, as 
judge, had ordered them to quit the islanch came and begged 
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their pardoD, isaying he had onfy spokea what Prttcliard had 
commanded him; and several chiefs encouraged them to stand 
firm, and not give way to his threats. 

On the 29th, a letter was presented to the missionaries from 
the Queen, We give it in the French translation attached to the 
original Tahitian before us, as that translation was made ujpon 
the island itself. It forms No. I of the documents which we give 
together, lower down. To this notice, rightly considered by them 
an act of coercion, they thought it prudent not to reply in writ¬ 
ing. Tliey waited upon her Majesty, and in strong energetic 
language, expressed their sentiments concerning Pritchard’s con¬ 
duct. Two magistrates brought them a present of food, but that 
gentleman cauglit them in the fact, and delivered them over to 
trial for a heinous offence. In the meantime, the Catholic Euro¬ 
peans, settled in the island, drew up a protest, expressive also of 
their claims to the spiritual aid of pastors of their own religion. 
The inhabitants, many of whom had learnt that the name of “ Pope'* 
applied to the missionaries, had been given to understand, that 
if they allowed Catholic priests to settle on the island, the inha¬ 
bitants would soon have to take refuge in the mountains, from 
their rapacity and cruelty. 

We will now let our documents speak for themselves. Copies 
of all have been placed in our hands, collected on the island it¬ 
self. As these were made by persons not very perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the English language, some inaccuracies of phrase 
and orthography had been admittra. By correcting these, with 
every attention to the sense, we shall not have impaired their 
authenticity. The letters No. II-V, passed between the ^rties 
concerned on the island. No. VI is the Aiperican consul’s re¬ 
port to the French consul at Valparaiso. 

• « Ta/iili, Nov. 29,1836. 

].—** Laval Salut i vous deux d votre dntr^e dans mon royaame. 
et Void ma paroled vous deux. Ne restez pas dans ma term 
Caret. Allez-vous-<>n d votre teite de Mangareva. II y a om 
missionaires dans ma terrenous aussi ndUs avonS' etd 
instruits dans la parole, nous aussi nous connaissons la parole: La gn^ 
a germe aussi dans mon royaoro'<^ ne hoyez point mechants; n'ayea point 
de-prasees etrangeres; vous ai-je fait da mal f Non, vous connaissess mon 
attacliement et ma bienveillance pour vous deux ;}e contra, aussi moi, 
votre attaehement et votre bienvenlaace pour moi. Ne' pensez pas que 
cette parole vienne d’un autre, non, cette paVole est de moi et de tous 
lb chefs; ’nous ne voulons pas que vous reitiez dans cetto teite. 

“ Salut d vous deux d votre depart, . 

PoMAiie ” 
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IL— Letter of Mr. Pritchard to Mr. Moeenrout, American 

Consul. 

" J. A. Moernkoutf Esq, (0£9cial.) 

** Piweeti, Paopaiy Nov. 26/A, 1836. 

“ Sir,—1 am requested by her Majesty to send to you an English 
copy of the port regulations, and to beg your attention to the 4th regula¬ 
tion. You will there see that it does not depend upon four ounces 
whether foreigners shall be allowed to remain, but upon the pleasure of 
the queen and governor. If the master and commander of a vessel, get 
permission of the queen and governor, a passenger may then remain, but 
not without that permission, though they should mve hundreds of dollars. 
You will see that the 3rd regulation does not refer to passengers,. but to 
seamen turned on shore by the captain, i. e. no master or commander is 
to discharge aqy seaman, or any other person belonging to his vessel, 
such as first, second, or third mate, or any person in his employ, under 
a penalty of £30. You well know, sir, that these three Frenchmen have 
not come’ here as sailoi's, and been driven on shore by their captain. 
You know that they have come'as passengers, therefore it is the 4tb re¬ 
gulation that will apply to them,^nd that only. 

“ You are well aware that the <^ueen does not speak herself at any of 
the lUeetiugs for business, hence it was that I had to deliver her senti¬ 
ments, and make known to you and to the other gentlemen her pleasure. 
As you would not condescend to hear me this morning, I now inform 
you by letter, that the queen and governors will not idlow these gentlemca 
to remain, neither the priests nor the individual who is pleased to c;>U 
himself a carpentef . An English carpenter applied for permission to 
remain only three days, but it was not granted. If the queen and gover¬ 
nors have power to prevent an Englisbmain from settling on the island, 
they most certainly have power to prevent Frenchmen, especially when 
they believe that, for such pei-sons to remain on the island, would be in¬ 
jurious rather, than beneficial. You, yourself have acknowledged, that, 
as.lhcre are other missionaries here, it will be productive of evil should 
they remain. If you deny this, I can bring forward » person who heard- 
it from your lips.’ Even if the law would allow,these or any other per- 
aoBs to Come at their pleasure, yet thus to come and to enter into other 
Men's lahou^.especially when those labours have been carried on for 
forty years, is unchristianlike ao^ Ungentlemanly in the extreme, and all 
who will support such Ipiw^eedings plust' be as destitute of all geutle- 
manly feeling as the persons they endeavour tp support. Allow me to 
ask you one .question. Do you, or do you not, consioer this an independ¬ 
ant naiioo.P If indcj^ndant, then'tQ<^ have-a right to make-laws for 
the government of tilhir own iidand. If they have a right to make a law 
to prevent^heft or any other vice, of course they have a right to make a 
law to prevent such persoiJs from settling On their ialaiifd os they conceive 
will only create disorder anc^ confusion among them. In fact, if they 
have a right to make one law, they haver a right to make as many as they 
consider necessary, .so'long, as they do not interfere with the laws of na¬ 
tions. I'have lately received fro|l the commodore on the Spanish coast, 
documents respecting these very gentlemen coming to settle on Tahiti, 
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in ivhieh he assnrea me, that it is qaite at Pomare's pleasure whether she 
will receive them oi' not* These gentlemen have this day tacitly acknow* 
ledti^, that the aueen can eidier receive or reject them at her pleasure. 
If thia were not the case, tvhy go to the queen to ask her permission to 
allow them to remain ? If spe has not tiie right to prevent their reraun- 
ing, why go to ask permission ? A variety of reasons mi^t be assigned 
to show the impropriety of the present proceedings: the shuffling and 
unmanly cond\ict of yourself ana yonr friends this day, has been quite 
sufficient to shew what we expect if such persons get a lirm footing 
on the island. 

** I remain, sir, your's respectfully, 

" G. Pritchaed,” 

III.— Letter of the AufiiRicaN Consitl to the Queen. 

“ Pomare^ * 

" Queen of TahUi^ Morea, Sfc. ^c. Tahiliy December 1«/, 1636. 

“ I received yesterday a letter of the missionary Pritchard, marked 
o/fcialf and announced as written in your majesty’s name. That piece, 
full of rough and insolent language, is not considered by me as an official 
document, nor as coming from your m^esty. 

" Enclosed in the same letter, the said missionary also remitted me a 
copy of the port regulations, with regard to which I have to observe, that 
os yet I was unacquainted with the said regulations, ana that, as Ameri¬ 
can consul, t cannot subscribe to the application of some of the articles, 
till the time be elapsed which is necessary to send them to the Linked 
Stales’ government, and to the American consuls at the dilTcrent ports of 
South America, the Sandwich Islands, &c. that masters of American 
vessels may know them, and not expose themselves to losses and difficul¬ 
ties. This is a custom everywhere, based upon justice, and* admitted by 
all nations. I also beg your majesty to inform me, in a document signed 
by your majesty, since I shall have to send it to the United States’ goVem<^ 
ment, if the fourth article of the said ivgulatioiis is a legislative act,>>alaw 
made and sanctioned by year majesty, and other oompetent persons, or 
if it is a simple measure of. caution, df forei^ sacerdotal arbitrariness*. 
This regulation, if it can be considered as such, will, I fear, be the cat^ 
of many difficulties to this government, and cause great losses to maste|s 
of vessels of all nations. And* os consul of the United States, Jt beg yonr 
majesty’s attention to the said article, of il’bich,, as I had tiie honour to 
soy before, I cannot admit the application till aker the time which is neces¬ 
sary to inform the government of United Slates. 

"With regard to the strangers, the French priests, who “"lodge at my 
bouse, I have no opinion to givein their case, farther than that they are 
recommended to me, and are my guests, and that, helming to a friendly 
nation, I owe them protection. If, then, any measures are taken against 
the said strangers, let it be by competent anthorides, not by illegal foreign 
arbitrariness, or persons guided by their *8ectarian feelings. To this 
neither they nor 1 shall volnntarily sabft)it Let the orders ^ven with 
regard to t^m, come-from your tnajestf, and be signed by you. There¬ 
from I shall be able to judge if the jawpf nations has been observed, and 
VOL. IV.— NO. vin. I 2 c 
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if these str&ngers have been treated in the manner that is expected and 
requited from and by all nations. 

** Farther, as I have said above, I have no opinion in the case; still if, 
as a resident, a person without religious prejudices, and a friend to your 
majesty, I had to give advice, I would say to your mtyesty, let the 
Tahitian sovereign and the Tahitian inhabitants still be what they have 
ever been when left to themselves, a hospitable, kind, and beloved people. 
I,et Tahiti still be thb island of Wallis, Cook, and Bougainville, open to 
all vessels, friendly to all nations; and since she has always proved gene¬ 
rous and tolerant when idolatrous and in a state of barbarity, don’t sutler 
her to be changed by foreign arbitrary, and foreign anti-tolerant princi- 
i)lrs, and to become, now that she is Christian, and approaching to civi¬ 
lization, inhospitable, cruel, and without tolerance. 

“ I will finish this letter by repeating to your majesty the words which 
the author of th(f Voydge of the Potomac addressed to the missionaries of 
the Sandwich Islancfs: * Should missionaries of any other denomination 
come to the island, go forth to meet them—extend the hand ere they 
have touched the shore—bid them welcome; difler they may in many 
things, but what of that, the harvest is great, and the labourers are few. 
Let them live in peace.’ ” 

IV.— Letter of Mr. Pritchard to Mr. Moernhout. 

“ Paopaiy Dec. Brd, 1836. 

« Sir,— The letter which you addressed to her majesty Queen Pomare, 
bearing date Nov. 27, has been forwarded to me to translate. As the 
letter contains so much respecting myself, and as there is in it such an 
evidentaltempt to degrade me and my missionary brethren, it is royduly 
to make you a reply, 

“ Were it'not that your weakness may lead you to think your paper 
unanswerable, I would treat it with that'silent contempt which it justly 
merits. 1 will not comment on the ungenllemanly way in which you 
make mention of my name, but will try to make you understand what is 
meant by the word official. You will knoW'that I hold a civil office 
under this government, and all business transacted by this nation and 
foreigners is transacted by me. It is enough for me to say, that I was 
oj-dcred by the queen to make you acquainted with her pleasure respect¬ 
ing the Frenchmen lately arrived, and to direct your attention esjiecially 
to the 4th article of the port ragulations. Hence ray communication to 
you was official, 

** You object to me as an jofficiol character in the Tahitian goveniment. 
I would ask you why you address your official communications to me 
from time to time, when yon want assistance from the Tahitian govern¬ 
ment ? Why send for me to vour consulate when oaths are to be ad¬ 
ministered, depositions to be taken, and examinations to be made P 

“ In the first paragraph ofj'our letter you say, ‘ that piece’ (by which, 
1 suppose, you mean my letter to you,) ' full of rough and insolent Ian- 
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With reject to its being full of rough and insolent language, I w^i 
challenge any gentleman possessing common sense, and knovl^ge of 
the English language, to prove that that piece is full of either rough or 
insolent language. If 1 want a specimen of composition partaking of 
such qualities, 1 need go no farther in search of it than to your own let« 
ter, now before me, which you had the audacity to address to her 
majesty. 

“ You say, ' enclosed in the same letter, the said missionaiy also re¬ 
mitted me a copy of the port regulations, with regard to which I have to 
observe, that as yet I o'os unacqtiaintcd with the said regulations, and 
that, as American consul, I cannot for some of the articles admit or sub¬ 
scribe to their application, till after the time be elapsed which is neces¬ 
sary to send the said regulations to the United States and the American 
consuls of the different ports of South America, the Sandwich Islands, 
&c/ The only conclusion to which I can come from tlie above paragraph 
is, that the port regiilations contain some articles to which you cannot 
subscribe, till a sutnciient time has elapsed for you to send those regula¬ 
tions to the United States, to the American consuls of the ports of ^uth 
America, Sandwich Islands, &c. 

" As it is only a few months since'you were received by this govern¬ 
ment as American consul, you cannot have forgotten what passed at that 
meeting. You solemnly pledged yourself, in the presence of the queen, 
chiefs and people, that you would res]>ect their laws. You did not inti¬ 
mate that, if they wished to enact a new law, or adopt a port regulation, 
that the law or regulation must first be submitted to you, for you to send 
»ix> the United States, the coast of South America, the Sandwich Islands, 
&c. to know if such a law or regulation would be approved or not. Can 
any thing be more preposterous than to suppose, that before an inde¬ 
pendent nation can enact a law, that law must be sent all over the world, 
to see whether the president of one place, and the consul of another, think 
proper to agree to such a law ? Are the port-regulations in Boston, 
New Bedford, or other ports in America, laid before the English consuls 
of such places, to be forwarded to the British porte, for their apprCral or 
rejection ? Are they sent to the consuls and the coast of South America, 
the Sandwich Islands, &c. ? 

** You beg her majesty to inform you by letter, or document signed by 
herself,' whether the 4tb article of the said regulations is a legislative act, 
n law made and sanctioned by her majesty and other competent pertdns, 
or if it is a simple measure of foreign sacerdotal arbitforiness.* You 
then express your fears that such regulations will cause many difficulries, 
&c. The queen has told you pSoinly in a letter with her own signature, 
that the 4th regulation has bera adopted by hergelf and the governors. 
On Monday evening you took upim yourself to assert in the face of a 
great number of people, at tbe public meeldpg* that the law in question 
was not a law of the government, nor of the people, but of the mis¬ 
sionaries. This you will find it difficult ip prove. For a man to assert 
that a law which has been regularly canvassed by the people (whose 
business it is to enact new laws or amted old ones) and adopted, after* 
ward signed fey her majesty and prin^d by ,ihe special order <rf govern- 
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mcnt, is about as plausible as to assert that the moon is not the u'oric of 
the Divine hand, simply because she borroivs her light from the sun, or 
that a law enacted by a legislative body can be no law at all, because 
the subject of the law. was hrst suggested by a member of that body. 
Such a person must possess but a small portion of common sense or a 
very large degree of assurance. With regard to the difficulties that may 
arise from such a law, the government wifi run the risk of that. They 
are not to be alarmed by a few vague threats that a ship of war will do 
this, that, and the other. The captain of a ship of war would be too 
well acquainted with his duty to attempt to force upon a free people that 
which is repugnant to their feelings, destructive of their peace, and con¬ 
trary to their laws. 

‘' After telling her majesty that you have no opinion to give respecting 
the French priests, you in a very menacing tone dictate to her majesty 
what measures m\}st be taken in the business, and by whom tlie measures 
must be taken. You request that orders may be given by her majesty 
with her own signature. This the queen has endeavoured to do, but 
the gentlemen now in question, if I may be allowed to call them so, are 
just 08 obstinate now as they were before they received her majesty’s 
letter, saying that they will wait till a ship of wav comes. 

" You farther request that all measures taken against the strangers, 
as you term them, may be taken by competent authorities, and not by 
illegal foreign arbitrariness, nor by persons guided by their sectarian 
zeal. Were persons of every description of character allowed to come 
and settle in a little island like this just at their pleasure, you would 
soon see something like foreign illegal arbitrariness and sectarian zeal; 
you would not find things go on so smoothly as they have done. You 
would soon be worked out root and branch. So inimical to you are the 
feelings of the few foreigners residing on shore, and of many of the 
captains calling at this port, that they would willingly, if they had it in 
their power, turn you off the island to-morrow. 

" With respect to your expression,' neither they nor I shall voluntarily 
submit;' I would observe that the Tahitian government will not adopt 
any illegal measures, but will enforce their own laws, whether they or 
you submit voluntarily or not. 

** After stating that you have no opinion to dve, ^ou represent your¬ 
self as a person without religious prejudices and a fnend to her majesty. 
Had you said the very opposite to that ^ou would have come much 
nearer die tra^ Were you without religious prejudices and a friend to 
her majesty, you would not so violently oppose the pleasure of the 
queen, and endeavour to force upon her and the people, persons who, 
accoi'ding to your own confeasion, are likely to do move harm than 
good. If we may jud^ by your conduct, we cannot hdp coming to the 
conclusion that your prejudices in favour of popery run very high. If 
this were not the case, why*take so much trouble and use so much art 
and cunning to establish popery in a little island like this, where you 
know the whole of the people are now and have long been under in¬ 
struction ? Having asserted thaft yon are a person without religious 
prejudices and a friend to bar milesty, you take upon yon to^ve her a 
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little sage advice. would say to your majesty let the Tahitian 
sovereign and the Tahilian inhabitants still be what they ever have been 
when left to themselves, a hospitable, a kind, a beloved people. Let 
Tahiti still be the island of Wallis, Cook, and IBougaiitville, open to all 
vessels, friendly to all nations; and since you proved generous and 
tolerant when idolatrous and in a slate of barbarity, don’t siiiTer it to bo 
changed by foreign anti-tolei'ant principles, and to become, when Christian 
and approaching to civilization, inhospiloble, cruel, and without tole> 
ranee. If 1 mistake not, what we are to understand by the above 
language is this, that formerly, when the Tahitians were left to them¬ 
selves, when they were idolatrous and in a state of barbarity, they W'ero 
a hospitable, kind, and beloved people, but in consequence of Protestant 
missionaries labouring among them, there is a danger of their becoming 
inhospitable, cruel, and without tolerance. You adv^e her majesty to 
let the island be open to all vessels and friendly to all nations. Such 
advice might have been spared. You well know that this island is open 
to all vessels, and that the Tahitians are on the most friendly terms with 
all nations. There is nothing contrary to peace and unity for the queen 
and governors to reserve to themselvwi a discretionary power, and if you 
will take the trouble to examine the 4th article, you will there see that 
the door is not shut against all foreigners. 

“ In some instances the queen’s governors have granted peimission, as 
in the case of your own cousin ; and in other instances this permission 
has not been granted, as in the case of the Roman priests, because the 
^uccn and governors arc persuaded that such persons are not needed, 
and for them tp remain in a place like this, will prove injurious rather 
than beneficial to the island. Hence it appears just and right to resen'e 
in the hands of the government a discretionary power. This yon will 
hud is not peculiar to Tahiti alone, but a privilege enjoyed by civilized 
nations generally. 

‘'You finish your^letler by repeating to her majesty the words of the 
author of the ‘ Voyage of the Potomac,’ addressed to the missionaries at 
the Sandwich Islands. This gentleman appears to have formed his 
sentiments on the language of Pope (not the Pope), who says, • what¬ 
ever is, is right.’ While we admire his candour, we cannot help pitying 
his weakness, and it is a question whether the author had the most 
distant idea of taking Roman Catholic missionaries into the number of 
denominations to which he referred. For Roman Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant missionaries to labour toother in peace and harmony in a small 
field like this or the Sandwich islands, is just as likely as it is for light 
to have fellowship with darkness, or Christ and Belial to dwell together 
in concord. * 

" 1 remain. Sir, yours faithfully, 

G. Pritchard.” 

V. —Letter of Mr. MuerkroSt to Mr. Pritchard. 

I " Papaiti, Ikc. 8,1833. 

" SiR,-^I received on Saturday your letter, a kind of private 
answer to the one I wrote to Queem Fomare, which is a thing rather 
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new and unusual. The said letter being also too long for a regular 
answer, at least from me, who know but imperfectly your language, I 
will refute but a few phrases. 

* As there is in it sueh an evident attempt to degrade me and my 
missionary brethren.’ Belonging to a body, 1 spoke of you in a collective 
manner. Still, to be candid, it was of you I intended to s{>eak, but 1 
deny that 1 attempted to degrade you. Nevertheless, when a person of 
your profession does not hesitate to insult, be has no more right than 
any other person to expect mnch courtesy. 

'''You will know that I hold a civil oiBco under this government.’ 
Yon youi-self have told me so, and that, as you well say, only a civil 
office. 

" 'I was ordered by the queen to make yon acquainted with her 
pleasure respecting the Frenchmen.’ . 

" Were you ordered to tell me that if I support priests of a denomi¬ 
nation to which I belong, I was destitute of all gentlemanly feeling P 
Did she order you to push impudence so far as to tell me, in a letter 
you call official, that because I engaged her to take a present from two 
strangers, that my conduct was shuffling and unmanly P And this low 
and insulting language addressed to the Consul of the United Stales, 
was it yours or that of her majesty ? 

" * Hence my communication to you was officiaK’ 

" I did not admit it as such, and the United States government will 
judge if, ns their consul, 1 was right or wrong respecting it. 

" 'Why do you address your official communications to me fronj 
time to time P’ ^ 

" I never did. What I addressed to you was as to one of the judges 
of this district—in no other capacity. 1 did the same to most of the 
other judges, at least in a verbal manner, when 1 wanted their presence 
or assistance; bat I do not give you or them the right to insult the 
United States’ consul in the queen’s name. * 

" ‘ Full of wrong and impudent language.’ I repeal the same, and 
have since added,' low and impudent language.’ 

" ' Your ideas' respecting it will not aher its real character.’ No, nor 
your new insults justify it. 

" ' Which you had the audacity to aadress to her majesty, the Queen 
of Tahiti.’ 

" For all that I address to her majesty 1 am accountable to the United 
States government only; but you, sir, os a missionary, you may also be 
accountable for what you address to me, the United States consul, in 
the name of her majesty. 

" ' Pledged yourself, ficc., that you would respect their laws.’ Yes, 
their laws, not yours. 

" 'That kw must be .sent all over the world.* 

" Such a law has to be renritted to the ambassadors and consuls to 
be sent to their respective governments, not to see whether they think 
proper to agree to it, but to acquiunt them with it, and if there is any 
thinff of great interest to foreign d^merce, such as the prohibition of 

as, new duties, or exclusion of bmaons at the pleasure of some indi- 
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vidual, as in your anti-social port regulations of Tahitii then, air, the 
custom is, Utat it is put in vigour only after a time fixed, sufficient to 
avoid losses to the country where they are made, as well as to the com¬ 
merce of other countries. 

* Because the subject of the law was first suggested by a member of 
that body.' The question is, if he who suggested said be is a member 
of that body, if he can be a legal one, or if be will be considered so by 
foreign governments; if it be proved that he belongs idready to another 
body which has particular views, principles, and interests of its own, and 
whose statute, if I am well informed, strictly forbids any of its members 
to meddle in the politics of other countries, is it probable that in that 
case other nations will consent to be prejudiced by his laws P 1 doubt it. 

“ ‘ The government will rim the risk.’ Yes, because the queen, advised 
by you, does not know, and you do not care. 

** ^The gentlemen now in question, if I may call thcju so.' They do 
not care what you call them. They are Frenchmen. 

** ‘ So inimical to you arc the feelings of the foreigners residing on 
shore.' There arc many who I hope will never be my friends; still I 
have done harm to none and good to many. I neither expect nor 
require any gratitude—nor do I fear them. 

“ ‘ And enforce their own law.’ I hope they will, but let it bo their 
own, not yours. 

' As a pereon without religious prejudices.’ I have none, and it is 
in that .respect I differ the most from yon. 

“ ‘ And friend to her majesty.’ Yes, and a sincere friend who will give 
W no selfish advice. 

‘You would not oppose the pleasure of the queen.’ Not that of the 
queen', but yours. 

‘‘ ‘ Use so much art and cunning to establish popery.’ My art and 
cunning is to be hospitable to two strangers recommended to me, to have 
firmness enough to brave your resentment and the ill-will of many 
others, by protecting them against the most hateful intolerance. My art 
is to lodge those amo, without me, would have h^en without lodging— 
to feed those who by your arbitrary and cruel orders bad to stopped 
from landing—whom you intended to send bock to sea without meroy 
and without allowing them necessaries. My art is to have what you 
have not—the toleration :>( a philosopher and the feelings of a Christian, 
and to be merciful and humane without regard to profession or religious 
opinions. 

“ ‘To give her a little sage advke.’ 

“ I dem't know if the advice be sage, but 1 believe it is prudent, and 
it was given in a manner very dkOTerent from that of matfy others, with 
sincerity and without any views to self4ntere^ * 

“ ‘ But in consequence of Protestant mtiiionaries labouring among 
them, there is danger of their becoming inb^itable, cmel, and without 
tolerance.’ Not in consequence of Protestant mis^naries labouring 
among them, but because some of the Protestant miiikmariei ^ 
object of their misnon, are merchant8,| meddle indiscriminately in Cfeiy 
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thing, religious, civil, or political, aim at the authority of the island, 
would domineer, would tyrannize over every thing, over their own col¬ 
leagues, over natives and over foreigners, over the laws themselves, by 
audaciously constituting themselves legislators of a country where they 
were sent to preach the Gospel, and who, as I said in a letter to the 
queen, would, oy introducing their intolerant principles, make the people 
cruel, inhospitable, and without tolerance. 

“ * And that the inhabitants are on the most friendly terms with nil 
nations.’ Yes, with the exception of the French, Spanish, and others 
presented us Catholics, and of any others of such a rank as to be able to 
contribute to the welfare of the island, by promoting commerce and 
augmenting the intercourse of foreigners. 

“ * You will then see that the door is not shut against all foreigners.’ 
No, against those only who differ in opinion from yourself, whose 
interests may oppose youi's, or still against some others, such os the 
English carpenter, who, as in the present case, are necessary to make a 
show of impartiality or to serve to cloak religious prejudices. 

•* • Your own cousin,' My cousin is no resident, and will leave by 
the first opportunity. 

** * Hence it appears just andr right to reserve in the hands of the 

g overnment a discretionaiy power not against the law of nations.’ Yes, 
ut not in the hands of a missionary. 

** Mt is a question whether the author had the most distant idea of 
taking the Homan Catholic missionaries into the number of denomi¬ 
nations to which he refen'ed.’ It was of Roman Catholics be did speak. 

**' For Roman Catholic and Protestant missionaiies to labour together 
in peace and harmony in a small field like this, is just as likely as it is 
for Christ and Belial to dwell together in concord.' This profession of 
faith is worthy to he known. 

“ Here, rir, we will finish our correspondence upon this subject. After 
this 1 will neither receive nor write any more letters with regard to the 
French priests, since I have nothing to do with the object of their 
voyage, no farther than that they were addressed and recommended to 
me; otherwise, as I have already said, 1 have no opinion to give in the 
case. I neither wish them to stay nor Report, but os long as they^re 
here, 1 will not, in order to conciliste other persons' opinions, other 
persons’ interests, go #,nd act contrary to my own principles, contrary to 
my own feelings of hospitality and of humanity. In my house they are 
and are welcome, and will be so, as long as they are allowed to stop. 
I owe them that modi, out of consideration for the person who recom- 
foended them to me. I owe it to the nation to which they belong; and 
exiled, perseonted as they are you, I consider it my dut^' and dom¬ 
ing the dignity of my office, being the only foreign consul in thb island, 
to protect them as I sboold protect any other person belonging to a 
friendly nation, against violenee,< &g., and bdp them in every respect 
whatsoever, except in the sjp^ial object of their misrion, or in any 
other panicnlar views of religious opinions, with which 1 have nothing 
to do.’'^ f 
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VI.— Letter of Mb. Moernhout to the French Consul 

in Valparaiso. 

“ Monsieur,— Commfe consul d’uif^uvornement ct dun peuplc ' 
ami de la France, dans un pays ou les Franfitis n’ont personne pour 
proteger ni leurs personnes ni Jeur droits, je crois pouvoir me permettre 
de vous donner quelqucs details sur ce qui s’est pass^ ici d 16gard de 
quelques-uns dc vos coucitoyens. Les missionaires Anglais oui depuis 
qu’ils ont rcussi d etablir ici leur religion, gouvement en quelqne scwte 
1 lie, ont toule fait par crainte que la religion Catholique ne s’introduisit. 
Aussi pour remp^chcr se sont-ils en tout temps montres peu favorables 
nux individus qui professeraicnt cetle I'eligion, ct se sont dcmierement 
declares ennemis surtout dcs Fran^ais et des Espagnols, d qui ils cherchent 
m^me d’interdire le sejour dc ces lies, et d’empdcher qu'ils aient le 
rooindre commerce ni relation nvec les habitaus. Le premier effet de 
ceite intolerance tomba sur deux Fran<;ais qui airiverenten celte Ue il y 
a environ un an, attaches d nn aveniurier renegat Fran^ais, se disant 
Bouverain de la Nouvelle Zclande. Get individu porta des plaintes 
conire ces Fran^ais devont ces missiomtires, et entre autres les accusaieut 
d’dtre dcs Catholiques, et tout ridicule que doit naturellement paraitre 
pnreillc charge, ce fut pourtant la seule admise, et qui fut cause qu’on 
decida qu’il aurait 6ic aangereux de laisscr communiquer ces gens avec 
les habiians, et il fut defen^u d ces malheureux qui venaient de faire un 
long voyage, et dont un utait malade et souffrant, de mettre le pied d teiTc. 
lac second fut un negociant Espagnol exile d’line des repnbliques dc 
rAmcrique du Sud. Il etait riche et ^'int pour etablir unc plantation 
dc sucre en cetle ilc. A peine son anivde etait'clle connue, que les 
missionaires s’agilaient anpr^s des autorites de Hie, ou plutot agissaot 
dc leur chef, s’opposaient n son d6barquement. Cependant le bdtiment 
sur Icqucl il etait, allait en Amerique, ct cc ne fut que sur les repre¬ 
sentations du capilaine et apr^ que le dit negociant avail remit comme 
garantie entre les mains d’un missinnaire environ* 24,000 piastres, qu’il 
avait avec lui, et qu’il consentait d perdre s’il ne se rembarquait sur le 
premier navire qui partirait pour le Chili, qu’on lui permit de venir d 
terre. Mais Id il ne lui fut accorde que 100 piastres de son propre 
argent, dans la crainte qn'il ne seduisit les autorites et qu’il n’obtint la 
permission de rester dans Tile. 

D’autres Fran 9 ai 8 , d’autres dtrangers, ont eprouve reffet de I’inimitie 
et de I’intoleranee des missionaires Anglais, qui pour mieux cacher cette 
intolerance, on plat6t de craiirte d’dtre supplantes par d’autres mis¬ 
sionaires, ott par Vintroduction d'nn autre culte, viqnnent de fahro une loi 
od il est dit; qu’auctin pasrager ne pourra ddbarquer ici sans le con- 
sentement des missionaires. 

" 11 y a deux jours qa’arriverent ici de Hie dc Gambier, dans une 
petite goelette de 12 d 16 tonneaux seulenfent, trots Fran^ais, diont deux 
sont des prdtres et I’antre un ebarpentter. La nouvelle de leur ddparl 
de Gambier pour ici, fut conntte avail leur arrivde, ct ausiitbt un des 
missionaires Ah^ais, nommd Pritchard^ obUnt| ou je dirai plntdt, donnaj 
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I’ordre de s’opposer i Icur debarqueinent. Des gardes fiirent places 
avec ordre que si la dite goelette se presentait, de rempfecher de venir i 
I’ancre, de la faire sortir du port, de defendrc d tous ceux qui seiiiient d 
bord de debarquer d terre, ei d’empdcher mdme toute communication 
entre les habitans ou residents, avec la ditc goelette. Un hazard fit 
toutefois manquer toutes ces precautions. Le vent contraire avait oblige, 
la goelette d'entrer dans un port au sud-est de Tile, et dc Id ces trius 
passagers vinrent a pied jusqu’ ici, qui etant des Francais, je les recus 
dans ma moison malgre I’opposition du missionaire et les ordres reiteres 
qu’ils devaient se rembarquer tout de suite. 

** Voild sept jours qu’ils sont avec moi dans une de ines demeures, et 
qu’ils vivent avee moi. Je fus avec eux chez lareine—mais Id se trouvait 
aussi un des missionaires Anglais. Ces messieurs, les pretres Francais, 
lui ^rent un petit present quelle accepta sans opposition aucuue, mais 
quand ils voulurent lui remettre cbacun trois piastres, que la loi exige dc 
tout etranger qui veut rester ici, le missionaire Anglais s’y opposa, prit 
un ton insolent et grassier d I’egard des changers et imperieux avec la 
rcine, puis qu’il osa lui defendre d’accepter cet argent; copendant ces 
messieurs, au refus dc la reinc, lui oiTrirent la meme somme comme un 
present, etalors elle accepta malgra le missionaire, et quoiqii’il se soit bicn 
donne des peines depuis et qu’il soit revenu souvent sur le ra^me sujet, 
cet argent est reste entre les mains de la reine. 

'' Mais malgre ce present, les ordres n'en sont pas moins que ces 
messieurs doivent quitter, meme le charpentier, et on veut qu’ils se 
renibarquent dans la meme petite goelette qui les a amcnes, ce qui les 
exposera non seulement d bien des soufirances, mais pourra raettre leirr 
vie en danger. Pour le reste, j’ignore jusqu’ou le missionaire Pritchard 
osera pousser les choses, mais le certain est quo s’ils n’avaient pas ete 
dans ma maison et sous ma protection, on leur aurait fait violence et 
force d bord depuis longtemps, nrobablement le m4me jour dc leur 
arrivee ici; car le missionaire Pritenard est sans pitie, il continue d tout 
remuer pour les expulser, mais les Indiens et la reine meme craignent dc 
se compromettre. Toutefois j’ignore jusnu’od il poussera les choses, puis> 
qu’il na pas craint de faire juger les Indiens qui firent des presents dc 
fruits du pa^s aux Fran^ais. D’ailleurs'J I’ordre dc quitter existe toujours, 
et quoiquej’ai obtenu que deux mallcs fussent port^es d teixe, on leur 
refuse aujourd’hui les choses qui sont encore d bord, et m^me le linge. 

'' Voild, monsienr le consul, la situation de»trois Francais d Tahiti. 
Je ne crois pas, etant dans ma maison, qu’on osera user de violence avec 
cux, cependant la baine fanatique du principal missionaire Anglais est 
ciqiable de tout, et est d’autant plus d craindre qu’il ne redoute rien plus 
one de laisser gagoer, du temps aux Fran^ais. Quant d moi, indidferent 
dans la qtierelle religieuse, je protegerai ces messieurs aussi longtemps 
que je le puis, mais je suis seul contre les missionaires et les norobreux 
Anglais de basse classe qui resident ici: il serait done bien mieux qu’uu 
bdtiment de guerre Francais put venir pour apprendre d ce peupie ce 
qu'ils ignorent, par la fausse representation de leur guides spirituels, 
que la France a le pouvoir de broteger, dans n’importe quel pays, et 
quelle pent exiger que le droit des gens ne soit pas viidd d l^ur egard.” 
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These documents wijl establish Mr. Pritchard’s claims to the 
meek spirit of the apostles. The conclusion of the transaction is 
soon told. 

On the 11th of December, a body of that man’s agents came 
to the missionaries’ residence, which belonged to the consul, and 
demanded that the door should be opened. This was refused. After 
some hesitation, they unroofed it, and breaking open the doors, 
took the two priests*and their companion by main force, and car¬ 
ried them down to the beach. Thw put them into a boat, and 
placed them on board the Eliza, The captain sailed with them, 
threatening to put them on shore on some desert island. After 
many hardships, they regained their friends in the Gambier 
Islands. ^ « 

'After remaining here thirteen days, they again embarked in 
the Colombo^ Captain Williams, for a second attem^. This was 
13th January 1837. The two missionaries engaced in this ex¬ 
pedition were MM. Maigret and Caret. We will not enter into 
any particulars, farther than to stat^, that though the purpose of 
these gentlemen was only to wait for a passage to Valparaiso, 
they were not allowed to land. Again they were repeatedly 
visited not only by the good consul, but b}’’ several chiefs, who 
threw all the blame upon Pritchard. They were informed that, 
injLhowinterval, an English vessel of war had been at Tahiti, and 
that complaint had been made to the commanding officer of the 
illiberal treatment of the missionaries. We need not observe, that 
this man was reproved as he deserved. We present our readers 
with the documents referring to this expedition. 

LEITERS RESPECTING THE SECOND VOYAGE TO 

TAHITI. 

VII. —Letter of Queen Pomare to Monsio. Bishop of Nilopolis. 

(Translation.) 

Tahiti, Xbre 12, 1836. 

Ami et grand missionaire qui demeure h Mangareva. Saint i toi 
dans le vrai Dieu. 

“ Je rciivoye ces deux hommes i Mangareva: il no me plait pas du 
tout qu'ils restent ici i Tahiti. Voi«d la parol^ que je t’addresse, 
n'envoye point ici i Tahiti les homines qui soot au*dessous de toi. Si 
tu envoyes tes hommes dans cette ten'e je te les renvemu. H y a ici 
dans divers lieux de mon royaume des mbsiunaires qni enseignent la 
vraie parole. Nous n’en embrasserons poiift d’autre. 

** Je te salne, 

« Pomare.” 
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VIIT.— Letter of Mr. Pritchard to the Captain of the Colombo. 

*' Pao/ai, January 27, 1837. 

« —The judges having heard that you have Roman Catholic 

priests on board, have i^equested me to send to you a copy of the port 
iTgulations, and beg your attention to the 4tb article: having entered 
their port, they expect you to respect their laws. 

“ Yours re^ctfully, 

“ G. PniTCHRAD, J. P.” 

IX.— Letter of the Queen to the Captain of the Colombo. 

(Translation.) 

“ Papava, January 27, 1837. 

“ CAPTAiN,-*-'Peace be with you from the Lord. You ask me ‘ ig it 
not agreeable to yon that I should land these tivo passengei's ?’ This is 
what 1 have % say to yon. I will not in any way agree to their being 
landed. I<et not any of their property on any account be brought on 
shore. That is all 1 have to say. 

' ** Peace be with you, 

“ Pomare." 

X. —^Letter of Mr. Pritchard to the Captain of the Colombo. 

Paqfaif January 30, 1837. 

" Sib, —I am requested by the queen and governors and ebjefs^ to 
send to you an extract from the ‘ maritime laws of the United states,’ 
which is as follows :—* Port laws and regulations should be carefully 
observed. In almost every port there are certain laws for the govern¬ 
ment of the shipping, which cannot be transgressed with impunity. A 
master should, tncrefore, inform himself of these on his first arrival, and 
he scrupulous in conforming himself to them during his stay: all the 
damage which ensues in consequence of a breach of them will eventually 
fall on him.’ 

“ Should it be your pleasure to call, upon me. I can show yon Lord 
Edward RnsseH's decision respecting these Roman Catholic missionaries 
coming to Tahiti; also the opinion of Commodore Mason, now in 
Valparaiso. 

*' A French ship of war bus lately been to tlie Sandwich Islands. 
Captain Charjlon, the consul, laid before the French captain a complaint 
gainst the government of these islands, for sending away Roman 
Catholic priests. The captain called on the king and enquired into the 
business. When he found that they bad long bad Protestant mis- 
sionai-ies residing among them, and that it was the opinion of the king that 
if Roman Cathmic missionaries were allowed to remain and teach their 
doctrines, much evil would ^ensue, he told the king that he had done 
perfectly right in sending them away: that it was quite at his own 
pleasure who should be allowe^ to remain on his land. 

** 1 remain, youPs respectfully, . 

. " G. Pritchard.” 
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XI.— ^Lettbh of the Qoben and her Chiefs to the Captsim of the 

Colombo.—(' franslation.) 

** Captain,— Peace be with you. The fetter which you wrote has 
come to hand. It has been read, and we understand its contents. This 
is what we have to say to you: we will not in any way agree to vQur 
landing the two passengers. Do pot be obstinate to put them on snore. 
It is suitable that you should regard our laws, because you have now 
anchored in our dominions. You enquire * what am I to do with them P 
Must I take them to America or India P' We have nothing to say 
respecting that; it is entirely with yourself. You knew when you were 
at Gambler, that the two men had been sent away fi*om hence by us, on 
board Hamilton's little schooner; hence you knew that it would not be 
agreeable to us for you to bring them again to Tahiti; buFyour obstinacy 
and desire for money led you to agree to their wishes and bring them to 
Tahiti. ♦ 

Should you go to India there ara many ships there that can take 
them to Valparaiso, the place to which they wish to go. We do not 
know of any ship that is likely to call at*Tahili bound to that place. 

You say that when your vessel is ready for sea you will put the 
two passengers and their property on shore. This is what wc have to 
sny to you : do not by any means attempt to do so; if you do, you will 
see what steps we shtul take. You also say, should we force these men 
on board again we must pay you thirty dollars per day. This is what 
weJiave to say to you: we will not by any means pay you anything; 
no, not in any way whatever. That is all we have to say. 

** Peace be with you. 

" POMARE. 

Paofai Papai Parou. 

" Tati. 

“ Hitoti. 

** Hap5no. 

POROI. 

u WaTA. 

“ Oneidu. 

“ More,” 


Xn. —^Letter of Monsio. Maiqeet. 

''Toutes vos raisons, MM. les M^thodistes, en nous chassant de 
Tahiti, peuvent se reduire i ces trois chefs. Vous nops fermez I'entree de 
cette lie, 

** 1. Pareeque le people ne veut pas de nous. 

** 2. Pareeque nous y allnmerions la guerre. 

*' 3. Pareeque ce n’est pas honn^te de vefiir ednsi sur let brit^es de» 
aotres. 

** Examinons vos raisons et voyons si ^lles sont bien fondees. 

** Vous nedu dlites que le people de Tahiti ne veut pas de nous. Nous 
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savoug tout le coQtraire; nous I’avons vn ce peuple, nous lui avons parlc, 
nous savons ce pense. 

‘ Mais ils vous mentaieut pour vous faire plaisir ? ’ 

“ S’ils mentaieut A des gens de qui ils n’avaient rien d craindre, pourra- 
t>on nous faire accroirc qu’iU parlent siuccrement d des personnes, qui les 
condaninont tons les jours d des amendes et d des travaux forces, qiti les 
depouillent de leurs bicns, ct qui ne dominetit sur eux que par terreur P 
*' * D'od vient-il done que ce {Hsuple vous d chasses ?’ 

** Pareeque e’est un peuple enfant, d qui la crainte fait faire tout ce 
qu'on vent, et je mets en fait que la reine et les chefs si^neraient aussi 
facilcracnt leur aiT^t de mort qu’ils ont signd notre exjpnlsion. 

" ‘ Mais supposons que le peiiple iic veuille point de vous ? ’ 

Serait-ce unc raison pour nous de ne jamais retowrner d Tahiti ? 
Les apdtres et -ieurs successeurs nttendaient-ils que les pcuplcs les vou- 
lussent pour alferdeur annoncer I’Evangile ct les retirer de Terreur ? 

“ * Mais vouS’allumeriez la guerre.’ 

“ Et comment, je vous prie, allumerions-nous la guerre ? Serait-ce 
cn prdchatit la souinission d la reine, Tumour niutuel, le pardon des 
injures, et la charite envers tons ? Vous iTignorcz pas que cesont Id des 
verites Catholiques. ' 

** * Mais vous condamneriez nos doctrines ? ’ 


“ Si VOS doctrines sont vraies qu’avez-vous d craindre ? Ne serez-vous 
pas Id pour les defendre ? Croyez-vousbonnement que nous prdcherons 
les notres, les annes d la main ? Craignez-vous que nous ne forcions le 
pcuplc d quitter voire eglisc pour venir nous entendre P Laisscz Ic 
libre comme nous le laisserons nous-mdrae, et tout ira bien, et il n’y tfara 
])oint dc guerre. 

‘ Ma.s il sciigagcranecessairementdesdiscussionsenlrevos neophytes 
el les notres.’ ^ 

“ Et qnel mal y aura-t-il a celu ? Ne discute-t-on pas tous les jours 
eu France, en Angleterre, en Amerique, sans que pourcela on se fosse la 
guerre P Et si dans les mands empires la paix pent 4tre maintenue 
malgre les discussions, d plus forte raison, quoi qu’on en dise, dans nne 
petite lie comme Tahiti. „ 

“ * Mais les naturels ne sauront pas garder de mesures.’ 

“ Les habitants de Tahiti sont naturcilcmeut pacifiques, et ils garderont 
des mesures, si on leur apprend d cii garder et sourtout si on leur donne 
Texemple. 

*' ' Les votres n’en garderont pas.’ 

** Les notres en garderont tant qu’ils seront des notres, vous savez bien 
qiTaux ties Sandwich ce ne sont pas les v6tres qui sont dans les fers. 

“ * Mais pourquoi venir ainsi sur nos brisees.* 

“ Eh, MM. vous n’y pensez pas. Et que repondrait Luther, que 
repoiidroient les Protestants, que repondfricz-vous vous-mdmes, s’il 
plaisait d nous autres Catholiq^ues de retorquer Targument P 

** Avouez, MM., que ces*^raisons ne sont pas valables, et si vous voulez 
jusiificr aux yeux des Catholiq^ies, aux yeux des Protestants, aux yenx 
de tous les peuples civUisds, votre intolerance d notre eg^rd, cherchez 
d’autres rdisons. »* L. D. Maigret, 

Pref. Apostolique de TOedane Oriental.” 
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XIII.— ^Letter of Mr. Moernhout^ American Consul at Tahiti* 
to the French Commodore off Chili. 

** Olaheiti, 2 Fevritr^ 1837. 

“ A Monsieur le Commandant de la Station Frangais au Chili. 

" MoNSfBOR le Commandant,— J’ai eu I’honneur d ecrire deux fois 
a Monsieur le consul general de France au Chili, pour lui reraelli'e les 
details dc I’expulsion de deux pr^tres Franvais de cette tie.* Mais dans 
I’inccrtitude s’il y a en ce moment un consul general de France an Chili, 
je prends la liberie de vous addi-esscr la pr^seute, afin de vous faire con- 
naitre les nouvelles injustices et les insultes que les m^mes Fran 9 ais 
viennent d eprouver. ^ 

“ II vous est peut-^tre dejd connue que deux pr^tres ou missionaires 
Frnn^ais arriverent ici de I’ilc de Gambiev dans le mois de Novernbre 
dernier, et que inolgre racs efforts pour les soustraire aux persecutions et 
aux violences, on les enlcva de force d’une des mes demjurcs, pour les 
Jelter a bord d’une petite goelette. Cette goelctte, grande de 15 ou 16 
tonnt'nux seulcmcnt, cut heureusement un vent favorable, et arriva d 
Gambier le j)rcmier Janvier. 

“ Dcj)uis lors un brick Amcricain,* le Colombo, Cap. M(^Williams, 
porteur de la presente, visita Tile de Gambier, etcommele bdtiment devait 
venir a Otalieite, n’ayant que d’uller d Manila, le lieu do sa destination, 
I'Ev^que de I’lle de Gambier, qui voulait envoyer deux de ses prfetres d 
Valparaiso, pensait quo malgrc les persecutions qu’ils avaient eprouvccs 
avant, on n’anrait pas refuse de laisser passer par Olaheiti, ces deux 
h'^nvais portcurs ae passeports, et qui nc demandaient d y restcr quo 
jusqu’a ce qu’il sc presentera une occasion pour poursuivre letir voyage 
au Chili. 11 ne connaissait point encore, a ce qu'il parait, I'esprit per< 
secutcur et la haine que portent aux Catholiques les missionaires Anglais 
etablis ici. A peine sut<on Tarrive des deux pr^ires Fran^ais, qu'il vint 
un ordre par ecrit par lequel on leur defendait de mettre le pied a terre, 
rt malgre que j’offruis de garantir, en maqualite de consul des Etats Unis, 
quo les prelres Franfais auraient quitte Otaheiti des qu’il y aurait eu unc 
occasion pour le Chili, la reine induencee par les missionaires Anglais 
refusait opinidtrement de les laisser debarquer; cffectivement quand 
I’embarcation du brick Amcricain vint avec les deux passagers pour les 
debarquer devant ma demcore, des Indiens arm^s de gros bdtons et de 
sabres coururent au-devant en se mettant dans I’cau jtisqu’d la ceinture, 
et ordonnerent d ceux qui etuient dansI’embarcation, en les meDa 9 ant de 
Icurs armes, de retoumer d bord imraediaiement. 

“ J'ignore, Monsieur le ('ommandant, comment la France prendra 
toutes ces injustes persecutions, mais il cat c^taiir que si. on ne punit 
point ce gouvernement pour de pareils outrages, aucun Franyois ne pourra 
restcr dons ces ilea, ni les bdttmenta Fran 9 ai 8 ne visiteront ces lies sans 
courir des dangers. J’ajouterai m^me atmc franchise, car il y a des 
verites null est necessaire de £sirc connmtre, nt les Fi‘an 9 aiB, ni lea 
Espagnois, qui sont d Otaheiti ne pourwdcnl y rester, si jc n’y dtais pas. 
11s out ep»uve~mille vexations, et il est certain que les mmionaires 
Anupbus les auraient dejd fait chasser s’ib ne connaisseient mes sentiments 
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Sila nd'iavaient que je reclamerais contre eux en favour de ceux qui 
n’^oot d'autre torts que a£tre OathoHques. 

** ]Le capitaine du Mtiment Atneiicain n’ayant pu debarquer ses 
passagers ici, s’cst decide d changer de route et amencra lui-mdrae les 
prdtres Franpais d Valparaiso. Vous pourrez done, Monsieur le Com- 
mundant, apprendre de ccs messieurs mdmes les details des persecutions 
qu’ils ont eprouve ici. 

** J’ai Thonneur d'etre, 

Monsieur le Commandant, 

« Votre tres<hiunble, 

« et tres^bi&issant serviteur, 

** J. Moernhout, 

“ Consul des Etats-Unis d Otaheili^” 

XIV. 

“ Valparaiso, le 6 Mai, 1837. 

“ Ne pouvant ricn faire ici duns I’interl^t de nos missionaires Frau^ais 
qui ont ete nial recus et traites avec taut de sauvagerie d Otaheiti, d 
1 mstigation d’un methodiste intolerant, je leur doniie, pour qu’ils puissent 
la fuiro votr Id ou elle sera utild, la letire que j’ai reyu a ce snjet du 
consul Araericain d Otabeiti. 

“ M. Duhout-lilly, 

“ Capt. de fte. Coinrat. 

“ par interim la Station de la Mer du Sud.” 

We should add, that, when the missionaries w'ent to the shore 
on this second occasion, they were met by a body of Pritchard's 
satellites, armed with clubsand cutlasses—weapons, we believe, not 
mentioned in the Gospel, except as being employed by the ser¬ 
vants of Annas and Caiphos. Captain Williams humanely said, 
he could not a^in allow them to expose themselves to such wolves, 
and took them to Valparaiso. 

Such is the conduct of Englishmen, for such we understand 
this Pritchard is, when missionary lucre, joined to missionary 
fanaticism, has carried them beyond the reach of British public 
opinion. This is the man who repi’esents the British character 
for liberality, toleration, gentlemanlv feeling, and religious spirit. 
How we must be respected by the Tahitians I It seems be has 
amassed considerable wealth, for, as the natives say, every thing 
is sold them, and sold them dear. Every book, every prayer, 
e\»ery sacrament is'venal. And while upon this subject, we must 
not omit a fact, vhich will go towards estimating the accuracy 
with whiph the wor creatures, drawn into the net of such men, 
are taught the Goi^l. In Tahiti, the dominion of Pritchard, 
the eucharist is administered with the Mayore, or bread-tree 
fruit I In tile version made into its language, and printed by the 
missionaries, in the history of the institution at the L^t Supper, 
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it is said, “ He took Mayorcy and blessed,” &c. In Chain 
Island, the same sacrament is administered with the fruit of the 
cocoa, and the intoxicating liquor extracted from it! In the 
Island of Rap% where tlwre is neither the bread-tree nor the 
cocoa, the Lord’s Supper is administered with the taroy a root 
much resembling^the turnip! We have these facts upon un¬ 
doubted authority. Let the subscribers to missionary societies 
look to it. 

Once more we beg to turn our readers’ attention to our own 
missions, and entreat their co-operation in any efforts that shall 
be made in their favour. 


Art. V .—Pedro of Castile, A Poem. By H. J, Shepherd, Esq. 
London. 1838. 

• 

T T is difficult in these days to induce people to read a poem; 

and yet, more people, perhaps, now write tolerably good 
poetry than at any other period of our literature. Moore justly 
remarked one day to Scott, that scarcely a magazine was now 
published which did not contain some verses which, in their 
yc^nger days, would have made a reputation; and the candid 
jx)et of the north, in assenting to the proposition, humorously 
observed what lucky dogs they themselves were, to have “ pur¬ 
sued their triumph and partaken the gale” of popular applause, 
in days when the mdse was younger and more followed after. 
Wiiliout admitting altogether the modest inferencS of the author 
of the Lay of the Last Minstrely that all. who write well 
would write as well and as winningly as Moore or Scott, we may 
fairly take such authority as a’proof that it is not the demerit of 
present poetry that occasiojis the neglect of it, and that the 
causes of that neglect are to be |;raccd to the public rather than 
to the i>oets. Some of it, indeed, may be attributable to the 
imitative character, which the influence exercised by the geniuses 
of the beginning of the centurj^ upon the admirers who followed 
in their wake, has had a tendency to generate. Men turn, with 
a sense of insipidity and flatness, from what ilbems to their eyes 
to be copied and transferred, even if the copy be not in itself 
destitute of sense and spirit. This is true in all the fine arts, 
and as much in writing as any of theinf while the most opposite, 
most careless, and even vicious styjes, have a certain charm, if 
perceived ty bear the original impress of a mind thinking, work¬ 
ing, speaking, for itself; The legendary descriptiveness suid 

VOL. IV.—NO. VIII. g D 
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flowing labourless facility of Scott, and tlie deep groanings of 
the dissatisfied and remorseful spirit in Byron, lost their attraction 
and interest, when they became, respectively, the characteristics 
of a school, instead of ilie outpouring of an indivijdual soul; and 
it was natural and right that mere imitators, whether simple or 
Satanic, should take their obscure, undiisted, places, on the shelf 
of oblivion, whence no admiration of Dryden or of Pope could 
formerly rescue “ the mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease,” in 
fancied,* perhaps even successful, imitation of them, in the days 
of Charles or Anne. But although this may account for the 
fate of much of the poetry left unread, and although we know 
that after well-graced actors leave the stage, it is the habit of an 
audience to have their eyes idly bent on liim that enters next, 
thinking his prattle to be tedious, it will not account for all. 
There is a great deal of verse existing, full of original thought, 
feeling, melody and grace, about wliich nobody ever troubles 
himself, and which few would keep their attention to. In short, 
poetry is not “ the fashion.” ^ We doubt if this state of taste tells 
well, either for or upon the public; whether it originates in 
any very laudable or elevated condition of mind, or is at all 
likely to produce it. The general pursuit of exact and physical 
science, of mechanical utility and the means of corporeal ad¬ 
vantages in the higher cast of readers, though so valuable as 
improving the bodily condition of human beings, and in invigo¬ 
rating tlieir understandings, rarely does much, even with them, 
towards elevating and refining the sentiments, or ameliorating 
the heart; while the alternatives to which the lower class of 
readers, no longer guided to or pleased by poetry, are likely to 
be induced, are still more calculated to lower the moral tone, to 
indurate the softer charities and affections, and to corrupt and 
brutify the taste. The voice of philosophy and morality itself 
sinks deeper into the heart, and more widely difiiises the blessing 
which it contains, when conveyed through the exejuisite numbers 
of Pope, and the divinely ravishing harmony of Milton’s lines; 
and it is a very different thing fbr the minds of the idler votaries 
of the circulating librarj', whether they wile away the unoccu¬ 
pied hour over a careless clumsy fiction—frivolously and falsely 
endeavouring to poiirtray the surface of external manners in 
artificial life—sarcastically maligning a society to which the 
soured author pines to be deemed to belong,—presenting vicious 
portraits of individual exceptions, and making their^ conclusions 
from them general and abstract—gratifying all the lowest ten¬ 
dencies of the most empty natures, and at best, attempting to fix 
and treat as permanent, flimsy and evanescent characteristics 
not worth preserving or dwelling upon,—or whether they amuse 
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their leisure with the lovely landscapes, the pictures(}ue and 
romantic patriotism, the sweet though unobtrudra morahties and 
affections of the Last Minstrel and the Lady of the Lake, 
These appear to us to be, truths of an extensive influence, and 
not unimportant; and we could, without difficulty, go on to 
illustrate them by much more detail, example, and argument; 
but as we are very well aware that it is almost as impossible to 
reason as to bully a “ public” into a taste, we will not embark 
in any farther disquisitions or lamentations to prove or to correct 
the misfortune, but merely proceed to avow that our own present 
intention is to recommend to our readers the graceful and pleas¬ 
ing production whose title stands at the head of our article, as at 
least as well calculated to give them a pleased and unregretted 
hour of contemplation, as any “ Loves,” “ Victinft,” “ Dinners,” 
or “Divorces,” by vulgar, puzzle-headed pseudo-fashionables, 
are likely to impart to them. 

This poem, in which historical characters are introduced and 
thrown into romantic adventure, i^ written in the octave stanza, 
which may be termed t|ie heroic measure of the Italians, since 
their principal epic poems are written in it, and it has been 
shown, in the hands of the authors of them, to be susceptible of 
both great pathos and sublimity. But it was likewise adopted 
by anotlier class of their writers, who found "“St a fit vehicle for 
tiW union, with the heroic and pathetic, of the lively and the 
humorous; and to this combination it seems to have lent itself 
with a somewhat alarming and fatal facility. The change from 
a contemplation of Tasso and Ariosto to Berni and Casti, must 
be perceived to be a degradation. M. de la Monnoye justly 
attributes it as a fault to Pulci, one of the earliest successful 
writers in this mood, that, ignorant of rules, ha had confounded 
the comic and serious styles—and his most natural vein appears 
to be for the first—for although he has a certain familiar satirical 
gaiety in common with Ariosto, he never arrives at his romantic 
tone of enthusiasm and elevation. The writings of Berni received 
a tin^e from his character, which was of a cast both licentious 
and indolent, and the talents which were its offspring were 
chiefly, if not entirely, calculated for the extravagant and bur¬ 
lesque. Casti, who has been jusdy called the profligate of 
genius, still farther abused, in later' times, Che facile temper of 
tills dangerous style, and still &rther deba^ and vitiated it by 
a yet more licentious admixture of obscenity, bitterness, and the 
witty sneer of a demoralizing philosoifliy. Even the b^ speoi* 
mens of this school ^pear to dep^na ror their merit upon the 
surprise o^unexpectea turns, 

** From grave to gay, from lively to severe 

2d2 
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and, like some of the late Mr, Kean’s sudden starts and droppings 
of the voice, upon the ingenuity of abrupt transition. We are 
not ourselves quite certain that this careless confounding of oppo¬ 
site moods of the mind—this raising of the feelings to wound 
them with a joke—the producing a sentiment of elevation, to 
have the cynical pleasure of buffeting it with a bathos, is precisely 
the mode of writing which we prefer, and we lament that in most 
of the cases in which it has been latterly attempted to transfer 
the Italian measure to English literature, the authors of the 
attempt appeal* to have had rather in their heads the inferior 
than the more elevated Italian writers in it, and to have caught 
their inspiration not so much from the Girusalemme, or even 
the prodigal richness of the Orlando Furioso, as from the Afor- 
(/anie AIaggio¥e and the Animali Parlanii. They appear to 
have been captivated rather by the premium which it neld out 
to carelessness and want of method, than by those sublime results 
of which, in nobler hands, it had been found to be capable. 
Perhaps it is owing to this, thfit with some exceptions it does not 
appear to have been extensively popular. One of the earliest 
English specimens of it is Edward Fairfax’s version of Tasso; 
ana we cannot agree with Mr. Hume in his regret tliat he should 
have adopted the Italian stanza on account of its prolixity and 
uniformity, since "^e consider it as susceptible of more variety 
than the English heroic couplet; while, whatever other charm 
the Spenserian stanza may possess, (and it has, in our opinion, 
an exqilisite one,) it cannot certainly compete with the Italian in 
trippingness or brevity, but has a character of flowing majesty 
about it, and of sustained thought at variance with those lighter 
characteristics. Neither do we participate in the justice of the 
neglect with which Fairfax’s translation has been treated, or in 
a Mief of the necessity of Hoole’s to supersede it; but rather 
incline to think that we prefer a certain laciness of phrase and 
natural vigour of expression (not unaccompanied either by much 
occasional melody' and elegance), which are to be found in 
Fairfax,—a certain idiomatic Anglicism which gives something of 
original sketchiness to his yet faithful copy,—to the more elabo¬ 
rate and monotonous versincation of the modern translator, Mr. 
Stewart Rose has, more recently, infused into his Translation of 
Ariosto, much of the spirit and Rubens’-colouring of the rich 
original, and w'e rejoice that he also has selected the Italian 
metre for his rhythmical model, because we are of opinion that 
in no other English measure would he have been able to pro* 
duce so much corresponding character, or to convey so near a 
notion of Ariosto’s mood of thought and writing to the English 
reader. Mr. Frere was among the first of our own day who 
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tried to persuade the taste of the immediate moderns to flow in 
the easy eddying channel of the careless •Otiava Rma. His 
poem, which seemed to have for its object to put to flight ex- 
aggeration and mannerism, and to substitute a purer and more 
facile English, and one nearer approaching to vernacular expres¬ 
sion as well as simplicity in the sentiments, had a certain charm 
for scholars and for men of an erudite taste and verbal fastidious¬ 
ness ; for while it is the character of nascent and partial refine¬ 
ment to seek a departure from simplicity, (men, in the beginnings 
of civilization and letters, being afraid for a time of being natural, 
for fear of being supposed to be cojnmon-placc,) it is the tendency 
of a maturity and excess of it, to resort to the pure original 
fountains of language and of nature which tly^ir earlier and 
more aflecteil efforts have deserted. But the object of Mr. 
Frere’s work w^as too vague and too little apparent; it had in 
itself too little of excitement or interest to make it agreeable to 
general readers; the manner was new to their imaginations; the 
subject of it, even if perceived, visionary and unreal to a fault. 
lieppOi which may be called that poem’s child, since Byron 
received his inspiration from the hint conveyed in it, had a 
much more popular fate. It overtook the “ flighty purpose” of 
the other, and “ made a deed go with ittlie events were intel¬ 
ligible—the actors capable of being sympathized with—the sub¬ 
ject, involving the light loves of careless society, and stepping as 
near that narrow border where conventional propriety has set 
its limit, as delicacy could j^erinit—of general interest to the 
world at large—and perhaps embracing the larger class in the 
sphere of its attraction—so that it was more calculated to amuse 
and titillate, than to elevate or refine the reader’s imagination. It 
was surrounded by the brilliant atmosphere of wit and invention 
and felicitous expi'ession, by ^hich the gifted author was so often 
enabled to extenuate, if not to veil, so many critical and moral 
faults; and it at once enlisted the world on the side of its mood 
and manner. Then came the chief effort of all in this line,— 
Don Juaftf a work of unexampled facility and versatility of 
expression—full of passion, melody, and imagery, as of satire and 
epigram—an unweeded garden, in which the loveliest flowers 
were rudely hustled by thorns, brambles, and yet ranker vege¬ 
tation—a mine of poetical gems and of ^se and tinsel taste— 
of the most exquisite delicacy of sentiment and feeling, and of 
the utmost depravation and debauchery of the minf—of the 
finest perceptions of intellectual grandeur and beauty, in com¬ 
bination with the most studied confusion of moral elements—of 
the nice apprehension of virtues with the habit and result of 
vice—and comprehending most of the beauties and all of tlie 
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demerits of the best and the worst of its predecessors. Too 
beautiful not occasionally to captivate the taste which it con¬ 
stantly insulted and repelled—too corrupt and false not to 
shock and alienate the understanding which for moments it 
enslaved—too dangerous to be abandoned to the indiscriminate 
perusal of sex and youth, and yet too charming to be willingly 
withheld from them. Its success naturally produced many 
similar, though inferior, productions; not so much from any 
design or desire of imitating itself, as from the disclosure which 
it made of so easy a vehicle for the embodification of various 
moods of mind and thought, as they might follow each other in 
rapid succession in a muse’s Tbrain, at so small an expense of 
labour, polish, coherency, or arrangement, or even of an atten¬ 
tion to those decent proprieties of moral and intellectual decorum, 
whether in word or thought, which had been for the most part 
deemed essential to the chaste dignity of any muse not pro¬ 
fessedly licentious and impure. 

Among these successors of Jiiaat a short poem called the 
Brunswickf by Mr. Thomson, was the best; at least we remem¬ 
ber to have been struck, in reading it, by some stanzas of great 
melody of rhythm and perception of natural beauty, together 
with tne indicise of that original and individual reality of feeling, 
the result of temperament rather than education, the child of the 
heart rather than the head, which always communicates itself to 
style, even when there may be little novel in the idea, and in 
minds attuned ‘to the euphony of well-selected words, will 
“voluntarily move harmonious numbers;” though, if we recollect 
right, these were often in pretty close juxtaposition with much 
or the cynical d^igrant sarcasm by which his prototypes had 
been disfigured. But whatever rays of genius might illuminate 
at intervals the colloquial familiarijties of these various disciples 
of the off-hand school, we must say that all of them, not even 
excepting Byron himself, have renounced and lost that character 
of epic chivalry which imparted the principal charm to the 
earlier handlers of the octave rhyme, and shed a light and a 
brilliancy through the web of tne mixed tissue v3iich they 
wove. Like all copyists^ these have been too prone to ex¬ 
aggerate the faulty feature, and have omitted one of the most 
rSeeming graces of expression which acted as their counter¬ 
poise. It is ho small praise to Mr. Shepherd to say that the 
general tone of his poem is conceived in a spirit opposite to this, 
and one which has a greatl^r tendency to revert to the old simple 
enchanting tone of heroic and amorous romance, of constancy in 


* Tht BrunsvUtk} kpoem, London, 1829. 
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*• ladye love and war,” of female purity and of “ knightly worth” 
and honour; which had Uie merit at least of presenting exalted 
rather than degraded and degrading models, and of raising, 
soothing, purifying, and contenting the fancy, instead of leaving 
it depressed, deteriorated, wounded, and dissatisfied. No weight 
is thrown by him into the scale of crime or corruption, as prefer¬ 
able or equal to purity and virtue—no low and insidious attempt 
encouraged to prove either the one or the other equivalent 
accidents between which the choice is indifferent—no lurking 
purpose exhibited of undermining the wisely-prejudiqed bigotry 
of the bias which the youthful Hercules may feel towards the 
more stern alternative. He does not desire to depreciate valour, 
nor to show' sentiment to be a farce and enthusiasm a weakness— 
his love is free from depravity, and his playfulness from impiety; 
his tender passages are the teiiderness.of the pure, and his comic 
ones, (not we think his best,) havevat least nothing of that scorn¬ 
ful scoff of derision by wliich the “wardrobe of our moral 
imaginations is to be rudely tor^i our “ naked shivering 
nature” rendered colder and more destitute, and our finer and 
more etherialized aspirations dissipated by a sneer. There are 
plenty of symptoms of his taste having been formed upon higher 
models, and his heart upon more sound and compassionate 
principles; and if he occasionally gives rather more than we 
c^uld nave wished into what we ini^t call (borrowing a phrase 
from architecture witli a different meaning) the “transition 
style,” he does so seldomer than others, and with a less chilling 
effect. 

The selection of his hero may perhaps in so far be deemed not 
the most fortunate, that so many successive historians, copying 
each other, have handed him down as “ Peter the Cruel,” that 
some may find it difficult to overcome the first impression of that 
name. How difficult h wodld be to excite a favourable interest 
for the loves of Richard the Third and Lady Anne; nay, how 
obstinately belief is refused to the most apparent disprovals of 
many of nis criminalities, in eonsequence of the resolved hatred 
towards him which history and Shakspeare have engendered. 
But it is probable tliat the character of the Castilwip sovereign 
was exaggerated with a view to gratify the successor who dis¬ 
placed him, in the same way that Kichiti^’d indisputably was to 
please and corroborate the crafty conqueror of Boswortn Field; 
so much, eIm ! is post^cy dependant for its knowledge and its 
creed, upon the interests or caprices «f ootemporaiy chroniclers, 
and the character of the times and^the circumstances under which 
they write! /lliere appear to be other reasons besides that of 
the brave and chivalrous complexion which he assumes in Mr. 
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Shepherd’s version of him, for supposing that this prince, who 
has been furnished by tradition with so awkward and little pre¬ 
possessing a “ handle to his name,” was, under many points of 
view, what may be called an exceedingly ^ood fellow. And if 
the hero’s name fails at first sight to conciliate our favour, that 
of the heroine must, upon the same principles, have a directly 
opposite effect, since history and romance have both alike de¬ 
lighted to deck the character and memory of Maria de Padilla. 
Tlie times and land in which the scene is laid are full of romantic 
incident and interest. The Spanish character, lull of energy, 
activity and j^enerosity, not without some tinge of fiercest ferocity, 
has always given the nation a tendency to split into separate and 
hostile communities; and except when ruled by monarclis pos¬ 
sessed of great? extrinsic means of treasure or population, or 
under the - influence of auxiliary connexions abroad, it luis 
generally presented that divided aspect under which the elements 
of power are not arranged, balanced, and regulated, but broken 
as It were into opposing points,, well fitted to furnish chivalrous 
character, and give birth to unusual situations and incidents. 
And this was of course peculiarly the case when the Peninsula 
was divided with the Moors. That remarkable people—who for 
800 years occupied some of the fairest parts of Spain—who 
having dispossessed a nation of its lands, founded famous monar¬ 
chies and established learned universities—who preserved aifll 
perhaps extended, whilst Europe w'as yet dark, the scientific 
lights of antiquity—who, catching the European spirit of feudal 
chivalry, so opposed to the general temper of orientals, touched 
it with a superior grace and refinement, and wanned the dawn 
of European literature with the glow of their Arabian sunshine — 
who afterwards dwindled slowly away befovt" the renewed or 
nascent power of those lliey had subdued; and, contracting at 
last into national insignificance, (thb resfili of intestine faction, 
still more than of foreign pressure)—returned enfeebled, wasted, 
and demoralized, to the shores they originally left full of a robust 
expansion and spirit. Tiiat people, wlietber in their own con¬ 
stitution, or mingling with the arms and chivalry of Spain, have 
ever been | favourite theme of imaginative romance, and have 
furnished forth many a “ inotivo” to the lay of Jove or heroism. 
We do not wonder riiat Mr. Shepherd’s cast of fancy should have 
been attracted by these pictures and contemplations; and one 
of the most attractive parts of his somewhat desultory song, will 
be found to be that which touches on the fairy land,—the blest 
Hesperides of the glowing and voluptuous Granada. 

The inward stimulus which prompts the desire of embodying 
sentiment in melodious expression—that indefinable mixture of 
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results of the apprehension and the memory, which produces the 
fine abstraction of “ the muse,” is touched in the second stanza 
witli true poetical feeling and with a modest grace: 

“ The glorious visions of the early muse, 

Fix’d by a sweet enchantment of apt words, 

Survive through ages, and around diffuse 

The fountain freshness of.her glowing hoards; 

What, if an idle lip would catch the dews, 

Her wave, wide-u anclering from the, source, affords, 

Bards may forgive a fancy they partake, 

And spare the dreamer for the niu.'^e’s sake."— Cant. i. nl. 2, 

'The poem then opens with the arrival of a pug^? from Don 
IVdro, absent and in arms against Henry of T ranstamarre, 
with a letter for his queen,—who certainly appears before us in 
more fairy colours than tpiecns are usually invested with, or 
than even poesv has been in the habit of ascribing to them since 
the days of “ that fair vestal throned by the west,” who inspired 
so many pens and imaginations, at least, to exceed romance in 
painting her theoretical beauty, lint we will not mar by garbled 
aiitici{)ation the reader’s pleasure in the portraiture of this cer^ 
tainly very charming woman, (a happy, and we fear, a rare, if 
not hopeless, union of sentimental cntluisiasm and passionate 
sympathies with dignity and repose) and resist the temptation of 
ciAig any of the descriptions of her person and feelings, which 
produce the image of her upon our mind. She enters the 
garden in a moonlight night, in that state of anxious anticipation 
and internal disquietude, wdien scenes of external tranquillity 
seem most precious and magnetic, though perhaps most painful; 
and the scene suggests the following stanzas, at once elegant and 
thoughtful:— ' 

“ How sweet ’neath summey skies, in fragrant bowers,' 

To sit, when Phoebus slopes her golden ray, 

Surrounded by the hne-s of breathing flowers, 

That shed their sweetest breath at close of day, 

To conjure fairy dreams, and think them ours, 

And 5({uander on the thought oiir time au'a^ I 
What artistimilds a palace half so fair 
As those gay glittering castles brs’d on air? 

“ There sunshine falls, though all around ma^ lower 
With gloom and disappointment I there we u ind 
Hope’s flattering web, and cherish for an hour 
The dang’rous treasure of a taster refin'd I 
How much that graces virtue, softens power, 

Springs from the visions of utiworldly mind, 

As ^1 abiroad on Fanc)''8 wings it flies, 

And spurns the earth, and mingles widt the skies! 
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“ Such idle flights are kin to virtuous thought; 

What villain ever muses? he may scheme. 

But never yet his soul was fancy-caught 

By the bright shapes that float in some day-dream, 

Of things the poet or the priest has (aught, 

Wliich are, to those they smile on, what they seem; 

Men, in their modes of tratflc, lust and strife, 

Are all he seeks or knows of human life.”— Cant. i. st. 24-5-6. 

But the letter was the harbinger of Pedro himself—and while 
the moon was yet, as the author says—with a just feeling of the 
magic of euphonious names judiciously appliea— 

“ Tipping with pearl Giraldo’s studious height, 

And silvering Guadalquivir to the main,” 

he arrives—they meet, as none but those who love, can meet. 
The whole atmosphere of the air, the climate, and the verse, arc 
softly and tenderly in unison with the “ raptur’d scene,” and the 
canto concludes with the satisfied sensation of their mutual hap¬ 
piness together. We hardly ever met with anything to our 
feelings more beautifully conceived, or more opposed to the 
brutahzing school, than the reflections on the nature of their 
meeting; which we believe to be founded in strict metaphysical 
(perhaps we ought rather to say physical) truth, and which pre¬ 
sent an idea far more deeply impassioned, as well as more pure, 
(since the infusion of the moral force unspeakably heightens 
intenseness of passion if in just proportion with it) than any 
merely sensual apprehension or exhibition of love could furnish: 

“ O charmed moment of unequall’d bliss, 

When the glad meeting parting lovers And, 

And the soul melts, entranc'd upon a kiss,— 

The soul, but not the sense; when all is mind 

For one pure moment, and the blood remiss 

Flows not to fever pleasureko refin'd, 

But lags awhile, nor suffers wild desire 

To mix his flame with such ciherial fire I**—Cant. i. sf. 40* 

•* 

But Pedro is come only to depart again; and the second canto 
displays him i4ising money for his campaign, from a Jew; and 
though there is much here that is forcible, graphic, and well- 
expressed, we like it, on the whole, less than the first one, and 
deem tenderness and beauty to be the author's forte, as he him¬ 
self gracefully insinuates in two stanzas in the third canto, which 
contains Pedro's departure, conflict, and defeat. 

“ Dread'seourge of naVons, War, with cruel eyes, 

< Thou great corrector of enormous times,^ 

Before thee Terror walks, behind thee lies , 

Death, multiform and gluetly; uncheck’d crimes 
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Of every aspect, all around thee rise I 

What—what hast thou to do with these light rhymes ? 

W'hy did I venture in thy purple field, 

To tremble, turn, and fly, without my shield ? 

“ My muse, unequal to thy grave affair, 

Was only born to hang a light festoon 
Hound some French window, where the summer air 
Breathes in through vine-leaves, gently temp’ring noon. 

Or else to flutter in the magic glare 
Of that deceitful colourist, the moon, 

Who gives a soften’d charm, a shadowy grace, 

To whatsoe’er she turns her lovely face.”— Cant. iii. sf. 234. 

'The fourth canto, which opens with a melodious tribute to the 
chivalrous muse of Tasso, pleasing to our judgment and recol¬ 
lections, as well as to our ear, sliows the devoted queen in search 
of the wounded Pedro on the battle-field—successful in her 
search, and bearing him off' to a Spanish cottage as an asylum ; 
tlie details and Spanish-hood of which give Mr. Shepherd occa¬ 
sion to break into a fine sketchy apostrophe to Byron :— 

“ How at that word my fancy turns to thee, 

Thou brightest poet of the latter day. 

Whose spirit, steep’d in all the mind can sec 
Of beauty and of passion, gloomy, gay, 

® Severe, disdainful; liv’d in poesy, 

And pour'd out life in one continuous lay I 
A rich Pactolus, whose discoloured wave 
Bore gems and gold in torrent to the grave.”— Caul. iv. st. 221. 

When Pedro has recovered, they leave their cottage for 
Granada, to procure the help of its Moorish sovereign towards 
the re-establishment of their wrecked affairs :~which gives Mr. 
Sltephcrd the advantage of enlisting on his side the oriental 
splendour and beauty of the South, and giving us some very 
lovely stanzas illustrative of them; and a jealous suspicion of an 
innocent (though it appears somewhat coquettish) queen, on the 
part of Muhamed, opens to him the exciting region of the Trial 
by Battle, and the Lists and the Sentiment of Chivaln^,—of all 
which he lias availed himself aft might be expected. There* are 
tw’o semi-barbarous sylvans, a male and fema\e, introduced here, 
of a kind of Orson origin, who, tliough we are disposed to 
consider them a little wild and extravagant, are yet certainly of 
a cast of originality calculated to arouse and keep up the atten¬ 
tion, and they give occasion to some \dry beautiful a»ad agreeable 
woodland ideas. We think the following notice of the brother’s 
appearance, very spirited, and of a fine rural wholesoineness in 
its tone:— 
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“ His M'ild blue ej'c deep-seated did disclose 
The roving fancies of untutor’d thought; 

His olive cheek was freshen’d by the rose, 

And free and fearless each emotion wrought 
On his clear brow, where chiefly did repose 
The calm of self dependence, gift unbought 
Of Nature’s lavish beauty, when she join’d 
The healthful body to the vigorous mind .”—Canto iv. st.65- 

There is also a very pretty woodland episode of a sort of 
enchanted sylvan castle, kept by “Ladies of the Glen” of a 
bettennost kind, where Pedro gets his fortune told,—but we must 
really avoid a premature disclosure of all the mysteries of this 
wandering tale of knighthood and adventure, or we shall be 
republishing the book. 

The battle takes place—the queen is cleared, but the Moorish 
king (ill a bad humour, we suppose, at the failure of his cause, 
though by losing it he kept a wife wdio seems really to have been 
worth the keeping), will give ,Pedro no assistance in his military 
projects, and the portion of his history, which we are as yet 
111 possession of (tor we especially flatter ourselves that Mr. 
Sliepherd has not yet done with him), concludes with his sailing 
with Maria de Padilla for France, to procure the help of Edward 
the Black Prince, who, as is well known, successfully espoused 
the cause of Peter, in a manner, and with a suddenness, winch 
we confess we alw'uys thought, while with no other lights than old 
Froissart could shed upon us, somewhat capricious and unac¬ 
countable; but which now appears to us the most natural thing in 
the world, after the insight afforded us by Mr. Shepherd’s muse 
into the Castilian’s powers of persuasion, and yet more into the 
nature of the diplomatic agency by which he was accompanied. 

\^’e think w'e have cited examples enough from Pedro of 
CastilCi to convince our readers thkt there are, scattered over its 
not very numerous pages, poetical beauties of no ordinary kind ; 
and these, did our limits permit, we could easily have multiplied 
to a greater extent; we must content ourselves with traiiscrioing 
the allowing novel and beautiful stanzas in the 6th canto, on 
walking by moonlight through the streets of London; the stanza 
on a woman on horseback; and that on dancing:— 

“ Talking of poetry. I've often thought 
It odd, that bards so generally fly, 

For metaphors, and matters of that sort, 

To groves, and meadows, rivers, hills, and sky. 

Expanded o’er those lovely wonders wrought 
In God's own hand; dor found the reason why 
They seldom think of walking up to town 
To borrow from the W’orks that man hath done. 
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Sure there’s a poetry amid the strife, 

Extravagance, and poverty, and pain, 

And vice, and splendour of the city life ; 

Loves, losses, thoughtless ease, and thirst of gain, 

Beneath high roofs, with nightly revels rife, 

And morning's after-thought: should bards disdain 
To body forth these not unworthy things, 

When fined and coloured through Parnassian springs ? 

“ He that shall %vander when the moon is high. 

And see the city in the mellowed air, 

And mark the masses traced upon the sky, 

In bolder outline than a painter dare 
Define, and softer than his tints will lie. 

May deem a poetry inhabits there. 

Feel the soft sense, half tranquil, half elate, • 

Which all external forms of grace create. ”-C'o«/o vi. si. 23,4, .0. 

* * * * 

“ 'Tis good to see a steed of noble race 

By woman ruled with skill and mastery; 

The smitten air gives freshness.to her face. 

And animation glistens in her eye ; 

Her very breathing quickens into grace, 

And by a fault enchants : few things outvie 
A lovely woman on a fiery horse. 

The mingled charm of gentleness and force.'-Caw/u iv. siA2. 

^ * * * * 

“ His dancing savour’d of the British’growth, 

Without the clastic gay M«resco spring, 

Buoyant in air, but rather like a sloth. 

Half disinclin'd to undertake the thing. 

Till after supper; then he was not loth 
In free fandai^o the light foot to fling. 

And what wilh Zelia’s, Delia’s, Celia’s trainiAg, 

Became quite entertain’d and entertaining."— Canto vi. st. 35. 

But although it would notihe difficult to select many passages 
of merit by themselves, the principal charm of this poem is much 
more derived from the general cast of poetical thought and sense 
of melody—from the evidence of a mhid habitually moving in an 
atmosphere of literaiy grace and accomplishment—of the prolu¬ 
sions of a musical and cultivated imagination, expanding itself 
over the general objects of life and nature—than from very striking 
insulated fragments. It is written in very pure and unaifected 
English, and is never stilted or obscure : though the thought is 
frequently profound, the language in which it is conveyed is 
always simple and intelligible. Thdbgh there is no strainij^ 
attempt at ^ing original, and at imying something which had per¬ 
haps only not been said before, because it was not worth saying at 
all,—yet there is a perpetual complexion of freshness about it, 
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which shows that neither the thought nor the expression is stale; 
—and we doubt whether there is one stanza, from beginning to end, 
which is bad, bald, or commonplace. Though it reminds us suffi¬ 
ciently of ./tM» to make ussensiblcof the fraternal (perhaps filial) 
similitude, yet it has nothing of the hardness or servility ol a copy; 
and in a certain romantic tone which pervades it, might almost 
be said to have risen above it. We own we consider it to be 
rather disfigured than assisted by the occasional pleasantries with 
which it is interspersed; and they appear to us to be rather 
sacrifices of fancied necessity to the supposed genius of the style, 
than overboilings of a merry-making vein in the author himself, 
though soim*times not ill-executed. His comparison of the old 
Court of Justice, in which the decision was arrived at by the 
judicial combat, with the Courts of Record at Westminster, 
strikes us as one of his best bits in this very doubtful line:— 

“ In modern times, wlien judges entertain 

A doubt in law, they let the cause proceed, 

Because they know an ei;ror's cured again 
By means which only make the client bleed: 

In ancient lists the ouunsel breathed a vein ; 

To-wit, the champion ; therefore greater heed : 

As errors were to life and limb extensive, 

New trials were consider’d too expensive .”—Canto iv. 47. 

'I’herc is scarcely unity of story and plot enough to maintain^iii 
interest, apart from the writiiij^; and a little disappointment is 
experienced at the absence of continuous action, and catastrophi- 
cal result. These are little blemishes, which it would not be just 
■'to omit a mention of in any impartial analysis of the w’ork ; but 
we can venture to assert that these will not be the points which, 
unless with some very stupid and pedantic pe^rsons, will be the 
first to strike*, or tlie last to dwell upon tht- mind or memory of 
any lover of the muse, whom we /nay have encouraged to read 
this pleasing poem. 

Mr. Shepherd is too little knovi it to the public as the author of 
a Tragedy,^ which contains in our (pinion a higher vein of 
poetry, and more decided marks of genius, than the poem we have 
i*cviewed. The Countess of Essex is founded upon the murder 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, whose high and unbending character 
18 finely opjKJsed to that of the fierce inexorable woman with 
whom he commences a struggle, which the reader is at once 
aware must terminate fatally for one or both. The great defect 
of the play was perhaps* inseparable from the nature of the 
subject—-we mean tlie moral darkness of the (diaracters, which to 


* Tht CwattsM Iff Mumy. 
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n great extent is uniform and uprelieved by tender emotions. 
Tiie author has shewn great judgment (though we believe at the 
sacrifice of historical accuracy) in exonerating the husband from 
any active share in the mui^er of his friend. Their parting 
scene is thrillingly fine, and we regret our inability to make any 
extracts. The dialogue throughout is (metical, vigorous, and 
well sustained j and the conclusion very finely introduces us to 
the guilty pair, living in utter solitude and apart under the same 
root. Years have elapsed—their crime is undiscovered, or at least 
unproved—their union has lieen accomplished, and they are 
prosperous—yet their victim isewenged, and their guilt punished 
to the full vindication of moral justice, by the mutual hatred and 
the withering remorse which we as well as they feel to be 
undying. There is a fine moral idea in this contlusion, and it 
is beautifully executed; but we think it probable that this break 
in the unity of the scene may have contributed to prevent the 
representation of this tragedy, which in other respects appears to 
us admirably calculated for the stage. This tragedy will, in our 
judgment, bear an advantageous comparison with any of its 
modern rivals, and we strongly recommend its perusal to our 
leaders. 


A HT. VI . —7%e Mueriea and Beauties of Ireland, By Jonathan 
■ Binns, Assistant Agricultural Commissioner on the late Irisli 
Poor Enquiry. London. 1837. * 

B etween the sister islands, England and Ireland, there 
intervenes, as our first lesson in geography has informed us, 
a channel of but a few hours’ sail. Between these same islands 
there has subsisted a connexion—not exactly one of love and 
affection, and mutual kindliness and anxiety for each other’s 
welfare—but in short a connexion,—in a greater and less degree, 
ever since the thirteenth century, down to the present time. 
The people of the two islands hai^^e been considered, by foreigners 
at least, to form but one'and the same nation, and indeem in 
external relations, with imme important exertions, they would 
so appear to be. The exceptions we allude to are to be found in 
the cases where the commercial freedom of the lesseir country was 
sacrificed to the imagined interests of the greater; but these 
fiagrant instances of batted jealousy &>me not within our imme^ 
diate object. We proceed with .our facts. Not only has a 
connexion, existed during the long and dreary seven centuries 
Uiat have rolled over Ireland since she was invaded, but an 
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active, and at times (times of plunder) an intimate communicatio 2 i 
has prevailed between the two countries. These statements of 
ours may be received with impatience by many, as common oft- 
told facts of history; but we recite them for llie purpose of 
considering a very natural deduction, that a person unacquainted 
with the historical details of the seven a^es might be led to make. 
Such a one might say—“it surely follows, clear as a consequence 
in logic, that a reciprocal good feeling must have grown up 
between the two—and, above all, that they know and understand 
each other thoroughly and reciprocally.” 

It is not our design—nor is it indeed our wish—at present, to 
enter upon the heart-sickening recital of proofs tiiat this recipro¬ 
city of good feeling does not exist; under all the circumstances, 
its birth and gt“owth would have been miraculous. It is sufficient 
to assert, what indeed is well known, that it dries not exist even 
yet to any important degree. As to the reciprocity of acquaint¬ 
ance and understanding, we must fall back upon Joe Miller, 
and confess that such a reciprocity does exist —on one side only, 
however—upon the Irish side. IVe know England; she has 
made us know her. Our sunerings, our griefs, our anxieties, 
have sharpened our perceptions and attention, and accordingly 
we can say, and truly, that we do know England. It is, 
however, equally true that the inhabitants of that island have had 
formerly a most limited knowledge of us, and that even in !^ie 
present day they are for the greater part grossly ignorant on all 
that appertains to “ Ireland and the Irish.” 'riiere is a natural 
selfishness of nations, us tliere is of individuals. They are prone 
'to occupy themselves wiui themselves alone; and the wants, 
wishes, and feelings of others, are to them a matter of little 
import. W’hat is near, surrounding, and immediate, engrosses 
all their attention, and is magnified till it shuts from view what is 
remote and dependant. At the 'inomen' at which we write, 
there is prest*ated to the world a glaring instance of this neglect 
and inattention, and their woeful consequences. Canada has 
broken out into revolt—life and property have been destroyed, 
and the peace and happiness lif tliis colony ruined for many 
a long year, because we suffered the distance to prevent our 
hearing the earnest and respectful remonstrances addressed to 
us, ana shut our ecfrs until tlie Canadians raised their tone, and 
demanded the rights unjustly withheld. 'Ilieu—then our pride 
—our sacred national pride, was not to be lowered, and so 
we would not (to borrow iLord Stanley’s inadvertent confession) 
“concede to clamour what we had refused to justice!*’ The 
teroU of die Canadians was unjustifiable, for they had not 
exhausted all peaceable and constitutional means of procuring 
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redrc«B of tlieir grievances—^but how deeply unjustifiable the 
conduct that gave them ground for their discontent and indig¬ 
nation ! 

In the case of England and Ireland, as, in a very great 
measure, in that also of Canada, this neglect was car^ully 
fostered by those entrusted yith the Irisli government. They 
found their account, in diverting, by active misrepresentation, by 
passive obstruction, the thousand means their position gave 
them, the attention of England j and where they encountered any 
disposition to enquire, top active to be foiled by the ordinary arts, 
a snare of their plunder was readily bartered for suffi^rancc and 
protection afforded to outrageous licence and tyranny. The re¬ 
sult was and is, the generally prevalent ignoraiipe we speak of. 
In this ignorance—under these niisrepresentations—biaWd by 
the base prejudices engendered by such ignorance, and fomented 
and envenomed by siini calumnies, the legislation for Ireland was 
carried On, and deeds were done to that unhappy country, that 
have darkened and stained the ^air escutcheon of England's 
fame, not irretrievably indeed—tor she can make atnentu—but 
still most deeply and most foully. There was no shame taken fo^ 
this ignorance—men good ana upright, and honest and high- 
inim^ in other respects, have lived and died without opening 
their niinds to the terrible truth, that they were guilty of criminal 
acquiescence in every horror enacted towards the dependant 
country, and that humanity, justice, reason, religion, even self- 
interest (for ultimately misconduct ever recoils upon,its authors) 
imperatively demanded that they should gird their loins, and- 
rouse themselves to do manly battle with the prejudices of their 
youth, and to shake off and dissipate the criminal apathy in 
which they were plunged. The spread of general enlightenment 
and interchange of ioeas has .at length excited, in some degree, 
this whol^me and honourable shame. Even in England—sel^ 
worshipping England—it is making progress slow indeed—but 
still certain and indictable. A thousand difficulties are in the' 
way: among the foremost, the fierce, immitigable, and serpent- 
like hatred TOme by the Toiy party to Ireland and every thing 
Irish—a hatred manifesting its^ by every kind of calumny, ana 
every thing that can tend to perpetuate bigoti^ in its roulest 
shape. Yet the people of England are struggling on towards 
light, and ultimately they must and will attain it. Interest, 
'increasing with strai^ nqiidil^, is becoming attached to all pub¬ 
lications relating to Ireland These, however, are unfottumody^ n 
in the vast majori^ of cates, but Mind guides, where they ate 
not worsen Many of th^ such as the travels of logiis, me 
penned in a spirit ddiberately and inveterately hostile to the 
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isoonttj and people whom he subjected to hi8'jaillldioe(i 4nspe& 
ti0^. The ilVtberal and ungentlemanly character of his wdtiiigst 
and the grovelling prejudices that pervade them, prevent their 
being of any good service to the cause of entpiiry; and yet this 
very spirit of enquiry has made them be seized upon and read» 
and a favour has been accorded, to them, because of their 
tendency to confirm a l^otry that had begun to be unsettled. 
Some few of the accounts of Ireland are written in a better 
spirit, and with a desire |o tell the truth, and above all to find 
out what was good in the subject, instead of being animated by a 
depraved and malignant seeking after all that can lower and 
rmider contemptible. The work before us—tlmt of Mr. Binns, 
one of the Soqjety of Friends—is written in the good spirit we 
describe, and emanates very evidently from an honest, honourable, 
and conscientious man. Appointea as “ an Assistant Agricultu¬ 
ral Commissioner under the late Irish Poor Enquiry,’*' (the same 
which has been so unceremoniously made to give place to the won¬ 
derful Mr. NichoUs), he has traversed a very considerable portion 
of Ireland, making enquiries and careful remarks every where,—as 
well those connected with his immediate duties, as others of a 
general nature, which have furnished matter for his two goodly 
volumes. Tliere are mistakes, and wrong impressions, and %ulty 
opinions occasionally, but the tone and spirit are good; and if 
his work have not the good fortune to be extensivdy read, it at 
any rate merits perusal at the hands of those who desire to get 
some true ideas of the country upon which it treats. 

About tbe middle of the year 1835, Mr. Binns, on being 
informed of his appointment, left England for Dublin, there to 
receive his instructions and his route. Having got thipe, he pro¬ 
ceeded to visit .the counties of Louth, Down, and Monaghan, 
after which business of importance recalled bim for a montii to 
England. In October he proceeded to resume bis duties, and 
landing at Donagliadee, he visited the counties of Antrim, 
Londonderry, Tyrone^ Femmna^, Cavan, Leitrim, Sl^, 
Mayo, Galway, Roscommon, Westmeath, Kinj^s ooun^; and at 
l^huipstown he took the canid boat, and proceeded to Shannon 
harbor, where be entered upon the waters of the Shannon. 
Proceeding down that mighty stream,’* as he well desimavesit, 
be visited Limericjc, not without paying attentmn to tbe 3iores by 
,whicb he was hurried, and feeling strong admiration for the 
noble river that bore him along.. Condnuing his route by water* 
for thirty or for^ mtl^* fartl^r, be landed at Tarbert, in the 
county of K&ry, and devoted a goodj^deal of attention to that 
county. From thence his return route lay^tnni^ the counties 
Corky .Tipperaiyf Queen’s county, andKildiu^ to Dublin, wluch 
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he reached early in November 1886; kavti^ consumed ncariy a 
year and a half in the researches entrusted to him* M Dui >tin 
he ** obtained'E rielease from the Board, and had an opportunity 
of becoming more particularly acquaint^ with the dcMuk o^ that 
interesting city.” However, not yet satisfied with his knowledge 
of Ireland, he now determined to proceed on a private tour; and 
during two months he visited the South again* proceeding through 
Wicklow, Wexford, and Waterford, and taking Clare upon his 
homeward route, thus visiting the few counties he had not seen 
during his former trips. During his official journey to which of 
course he gave up very considerably more time than to that he made 
in a private capacity, he, along with other Assistant Cbmmui* 
sioners, held examinations, at various places,. into the state 
of agriculture, general condition of the people, prices, rents, &c,; 
and the substance of his and their enquiries (which, we may 
remark in passing, were certainly conducted with great care, 
skill, and experience; and with an honest and ea^r anxiety to 
get at facts and submit them to *the public plainly stated) has 
appeared at length in the Reports of tne Enquiry into the con* 
dition of the Irish Poor. In the pages before us, our author 
gives copious extracts from his own notes, and concludes witli a 
chapter of “ General Remarks’* upon Ireland, her former and 
pj^nt condition, her evils and their remedies. To this diapter, 
being as it is a recapitulation of the opinions and statements pf 
the other chapters, we will first address ourselves, and notice 
incidentally and subsequently some of the preceding portions of 
his work. 

That we have not spoken too highly of Mr; Binns, let at least 
our Truth readers judge, when we direct their attention to^e 
spirit of the following remarks:— , 

"This state of things (speaking of the anomalous condition of 
Ireland, -with her natural {^vantages, and actual state of misery') so 
truly deplorable, is exclusively' referable to the systematic epoiw of 
parfiality, oppression, and cruelty, with which her people have been 
treated through sucoessive 'centuries; 'and if it were my obfect to re* 
present the injuries that have been done, rather than to dwell upon the 
prospect of good things to come, f might, by referring to authentlo 
sources of inmrmatiou, draw a series of terrific jHciores of persecutt<^ 
intolerance, and desdation, to which it would be*difficult, perhaps im¬ 
possible, to find parafiels in the history of imy nadon not absolutely 
barbarous. It b^mes ««,.who aro in some dc^ee responsible for the 
misdeeds of our predecessors, and are certaJidy imund to repair the el^Us 
they have effect^ it becomes ut I repeat, to bear constandy in mihd, 
diat ever since her emmexion with Great Britdn, Iidand hm beiffi a 
grievously*oppressed county; dial for the imoUepoipoonof evdiBt 
gnisMiig her rdigioh sditegon the properncsof Us imtaries, dbolHui 
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been derived of those ^litiad privileges which were her right, aod whioh, 
sooner or later, she will possess; that so far from the Irish being naturally 
a turbulent people, they are made so by circumstances upder the control 
of England; and that dissatisfied as they are, and have been, the 
wrongs they have endured, the insults they have suffered, would have 
justified a course of conduct incomparably more violent than any which 
Ireland in her wildest moments, in her fiercest paroxysms of excitement, 
has displayed. The terms of the union, let us remember, promised an 
equality of civil rights, and until those terms are rigidly complied with, 
Ireland never will, and she never ought to be, a contented country. 
Convinced, however, that a brighter da^ is dawning—nay has already 
dawned—I would drop a veil over the frightful transactions of by*gone 
times, and look cheerfully and confidently towards the future.”— 
Vol.ii. pp. 414-15-16. 

He then proceeds to defend the Irish people from charges 
commonly brought against them:— 

** As it is not unusual to hear the Irish charged with the several 
vices of idlenesst crueltyy and recklessness^ it may be well, perhaps, to 
keep these allegations in view, in the course of the following observa¬ 
tions. As to idleness^ —when it is considered that they receive compa¬ 
ratively no reward for their labour; that the market is continually 
overstocked; that the more they exert themselves, the more they increase 
the surplus labour, already too great; and that the disappointments 
they so repeatedly encounter, have a tendency to destroy their energy, 
and to produce indifference, or despair, the wonder is, not that they 
are idUt but that they are not infinitely worse. It is, in fac|^ utterly 
impossible, in the present state of things, for the Irish to be anything 
but idle. When they have a prospect of being compensated for their 
labour, it is applied with skilful and enthusiastic industry. Let the 
character of Irish labourers be sought in the large seaport towns; let 
an appeal be made to the extensive English farmers, who are glad to 
avail themselves, in harvest time, of their valuable services. From 
either of these quarters an answer, far irom discreditable to the objects 
of the enquiry, will be,returned. In confirmation of this, I would take 
the^liberty of introducing a passage from the letter of one of the most 
iqptrited and experienced of agricokurists, William Stickney, of Ridg- 
mont. in Holdsmess. I could not refer to higher authority.. This 
gentleman, for many years, has annually employ^, during the harvest 
leasOB, a number of Irish labourers, and this is his judgment of them: 
* For honesty, sobriety, industry, gratitude,' says Mr. Stickney, * and 
many other good qusuties, they far surpass the same cUuw of j^glidi 
labourers. When they b^n to arrive in this country, it is someumes 
two or three weeks before harvest; and if they do not immediately find 
work, many of them are without the means of subsistence. Under 
these dreumstances, they frequently apply to me to lend them a few 
shiUiugs, which I do in small sums, amoonttng in the whole to several 
pojSiUis, and tbia without any injunction that they shoidd w<xrk it (mt 
wjth me. they give a verbal preuntse that they will return the loan 
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before they leave the neighbourhood; and 1 do not remember an in¬ 
stance in which they have ever deceived me,—they have invariably 
returned the money lent* with a deep sense of gratitude. Admiring 
the Irish labourers, as I have reason to do, I am always glad to see 
them when they nralce their appearance. In the summer season, 1 fre¬ 
quently have from thirty to fifty, or more, lodgiiig u^n my premises; 
several of them working for other persons in the neighbourhood, and 
many of them entire strangers to me; yst I would trurt my lifs and 
property much sooner with them than with the same class of English 
labourers, and I consider my premises more secure from depredation 
under their protection, than I should with any other strangers.* ’*— 
vol. ii. pp. 416-19. 

Certainly there can be no assertion so utte^ unfounded as 
that which says the Irish are an idle people. The.'whole life of 
the poor Irishman is a most energetic and desperate struggle for 
employment, as a means of honest and creditable support; and 
as soon ought fault to be found with him for his gaunt and 
famished looks, as for his occasioi\al appearance of listless iner- 
tion. Both are the result of an iron necessity, coped with and 
fought against in vain. Miss Martineau has written much and 
soundly upon the science of political economy, and her instruc¬ 
tive and intdl*esting worlTs contain but few mistakes; but where 
these occur, they are weighty ones indeed. A most glaring in¬ 
stance is to be found in her portraiture of an Irish peasant, 
whom, in one of her interesting talcs illustrative of the principles 
of jpolitical e<;onomy, she makes to 6nd his greatest delight and 
chief method of passing life, in lying basking all day in the sun, 
or by the hre on his wretched cabin hearth, ^ing in brutish in¬ 
dolence with his pig. We know not if Miss Martineau has been 
in Ireland, but this gives strong presumptive evidence to the 
contrary; as we are sure if she had, she nevet*would have penned 
this description—this, of coflrse unintentional, but not the less 
gross and utter libel. It is not to be imagined that a person of 
her philosophic, and bc'nevolent, and enlarged mind> would deli¬ 
berately stoop to share in and foster the common prejudices 
against the much and deeply calumniated people orir^nd. At 
this same time, however, it must be admit^, with deep regret, 
that she ought not to have written so confidently, where she was 
so utterly ignorant. * 

Of Irish outrages, Mr. Binns says 

** If the outrages committed by the Irish people are incapable of vin- 
dicatiouf facts and circumstances may at feast ^ produwd in exteuiui- 
rion. Chi impartial consideration, it will be iqiparent, that ^e viiry 
Iront are certainly not more cruel and vindicdve than any other, people 
under sit^^ tr^tment; and that the outrages of which thcj^ 
guilty, were, in fact, for the most par^ the natural growth of the p^ey 
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adopted towards them. We often heard, for instance, of murders being 
peipetrated upon suoti as took land from which others have been ejected { 
and it is possible that Englishmen, knowing that similar effects do not 
follow similar causes in this country (England), may be disposed to 
consider a case clearly made out against the Irishe Between the re¬ 
spective systems of taking land in England and Ireland, there is this 
material difference, l)owever,-*so material as to render any aoalc^y 
that may be drawn, a very imperfect and fidlacious mode of reasoning. 
An English farmer, when ejected, having little or no difficulty in getting 
another farm, has little or nothing to dread. *ln Ireland, when a man 

is ejected, it is next to impossiblcffor him to find a farm at liberty. 

In this manner, great numbers have been turned adrift—not because of 
arrear of rent—not because they had transgressed the rules of their 
lease—but simpl^^ because they happened to profess a religious or poli¬ 
tical creed at variance with that of a capricious landlord. It cannot 
surely be denied that, systematically and wickedly oppressed as the 
Irish labourers are, to rise in self-defence is at least a natural course of 
proceeding, however fearful in its consequences. Other powerful causes 
operate to increase their hardships. In many cases, having purchasfKl 
a right of possession from the previous occupiers, they cohsider them¬ 
selves to have a permanent interest in the farms for which they have 
paid; accordingly, ejectments are resented by strenuous combinations. 
Outrages thus caused aic frequently misrepresented, for the very worst 
of purposes, as arising out of political or religious animosities; and 
hence it is, that, in tlie minds of those unacquainted with the peculiar 
condition and circumstances of the country, prejudices, more easily 
rooted than removed, are established against the religion and th^ poli¬ 
tics thus stigmatized and calumniated."—vol. ii. pp. 4J94!2. 

Would that we could place before the eves of every candid 
Englishman tlie foregoing sentences! There is truth, deep 
truU), in every line, and before the power of that truth the foul 
mists of prejudice and bigotry would fleet as the sea-fog before 
the freshening breeze. 

After these and similar reflections, worthy to be written in 
letters of gold, for their truth and honesty of purpose, our author 
turns to the consideration of the means by which Ireland may be 
raised from her present low condition. Putting aside all ques¬ 
tions of a political nature, os foreign to his pages, he declares that 
h is hts impression, that, to an earnest attention to agriculture, 
Irdapd is to owe h^ regeneration. He goes on to approve of 
the smail-farm. system, which has been, bv many writers and 
speakers, so much and hastily cried down, lliis system, he says, 
and we deem with truth, is me consequence^ and not the camei 
of evil, and is, for a dme a£ least, most necessary for Ireland. A 
specious theory has induced seme landlords, and violent political 
rancour has spurred on several ethers, to l»«ak up their estates 
into large holdings, utterly regardless of the misery, starvadoi^ 
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and death they inflict upon their small tenants, and ignorant of 
the gross impolicy, for. their own pecuniary interest^ of such a 
course. Throughout the examinations of the Commissioners, 
they found that the most intelligent, and those best qualified to 
give a sound opinion, gave a strrnig and unanimous verdict in 
mvour of small farms. ** More produce,” they started, was 
raised per acre, and more rent paidT, on such, than iqpon those of 
large extent.*’ These opinions have a merit tttfliciently ral% in 
the doctrines of speculators in the present day-^thcy are stinctly 
in accordaiice with the suggestions of humanly ana of charity, 
both of which have been so fearfully outraged by the mectraenti^ 
destitutions and death, tliat mark the course of the ruthless system 
of consolidation. The political economy which suggests that 
system, we demur to—so far, at least, as it is alitempted to be 
applied to Ireland in her present condition. With its abstract 
soundness or unsoundness, we have nothing immediately to do; 
and, therefore, shall not stir the question. For the present, we 
agree with Mr. Binns: —• , 

Circumstanced as Ireland is, there must be small farmers before 
tlicre are large ones; and the small farm system, apart from its imme¬ 
diate utility, is productive of very important benefits, in a moral point 
of view. It is a system of social gradation and progression; the higher 
and more advantageous positions being open to a judicious exercise of 
eJergy and industry. By multiplying the number of those who have 
an interest in the land, as holders^ it is the means of diffusing a spirit of 
independence and self-respect, and has an inevitable tendency to elevate 
the rank of the agriculturists, in a proportion at least equal to the in¬ 
crease of their physical comforts; for they are lifted above the condi¬ 
tion of mere servants, and established in toe character of masters. 

It is much more profitable, even for the farmer himself, to produce a 
good crop on a small quantity of land, than a midfiling crop on a large 
extent.”—vol. ii. pp. 430-431. ^ 

In different parts of the work, the system followed by Mr. 
Blacker, agent to Lord Gosford, is warmly lauded and recom¬ 
mended. It is again alluded to, in the recajjitulalory chapter, as 
the one on which small fanns can best be managed. 

“ The Gosford estate, near Market Hill (county of Armagh), con¬ 
tains 20.000 acres, and ] 500 tenants, not more than ^ or 70 of which 
have as much as twenty acres. Mr. Blacker first levels all the old 
crooked fences, and makes straight ones, as a division between each 
occupier, allotting a square piece of land, about four statute acres, to 
each person ; and as the tenants were in the last stage of destitutimi, 
he found it necessary toa|nt)vide them wifli lime and seeds, as a loan, 
without interest, opening an account srith each of them on their first 
entering qpon the farm. A person c^led an agrifiulturist looka after 
this, out the see^ anp instructs the people in cuHivatioii. 4^. 
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wards af sixty of these agriculturists hare been introduced from Seot- 
land, tiirough Mr< Slacker's mean^ and distributed among gentlemen 
who have applied to him from various parts of Ireland. Their wages 
are from to £40 per annum, including all allowances.”—voU L 
pp. 153-4. 

Then follow some cases to show the difficulties the enteiprizing 
and meritorious gentleman idluded to had tp contend with, and 
a page or two after follows the rotation of crops recommend^ by 
him. Mr. Binns states, that he and his brouier assistant Com¬ 
missioners met with numerous and satisfactory proofs of the ad¬ 
vantages resulting from Mr. Blacker^s endeavours to improve the 
condition of the people. For some of these proofs, as well as for 
other details, wp would refer our readers io pages 159-60, &c. &c. 
in the first volume. This success, however, has not been enough 
for Mr. Blacker. His enterprize has led him farther, and in¬ 
duced him to ^ply for the agency of the Dungannon estate in 
the county of Tyrone, consisting of 3000 acr^ and “ notorious 
for the misery and disorderly conduct of its inhabitants.” This 
uninviting agency he obtained, and proceeded to 'test his princi¬ 
ples upon the new field opened to him. In page 171 of the same 
volume will be found an account of his experiments and their re¬ 
sult, already most beneficial, and promising to be still more so, 
not only to the physical, but to the moral and social condition of 
the tenantry upon it. In the coun^ Monaghan, Mr. Rose, a 
gentleman cited as ** one who bears the highest character as a 
landlord, and who is decidedly one of Ireland's benefactors,” has 
adopted much the same manner of dealing with his teimntry, 
with this difierence, thatmwhile Mr. Blacker gives to die poor 
man a loan of lime or clover-seed, the former gives a loan of a 
cow, or a pig. Some years ago, he appointed a committee of hk 
tenants to manage a fund of £400., for the improvement of his 
estate. They supply cow's at 16«. per annum, as a loan to those 
who are unable to purchase. Wlien the cow dies', the fund sus¬ 
tains the loss, unless its death can be traebd to some act or ne¬ 
glect of the tenant in whose hands it is. 

With Mr. Binns we are inclined to go far, in the matter of 
small farms. But we cannot fully agree with him as to the all 
importance of agripulture to our country, and its psu^mount 
demands upon the attention of Irishmen. Tliat it is in a veiy 
low state, indeed, in Ireland at die present, and that nothing is 
more desirable than that it should be carried on with greater 
esure and skill, we are quite ready to admk, but cannot concede 
that it should engross more of our attention—that it is of greMer 
consequence to our future well-being—than is die spread of 
manumetures. Above all, his r^triiie is utterly to be repudiate^ 
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that the duty should be raised u]^n the foreim intport of articlcv 
easily to be raised at hom^. It is singular the ^rverse t^aeity 
with* which, at this 'period of the world’s enlightenment, some 
men of education, awakened intellect, and informed minds, do 
still cling to many obsolete and exploded doctrines, regardless 
of all experience and of the dictates of common sense. ** He 
who runs may read,” in the economic history of natibns, <a 
thousand instances and ways in which protections react a^nst 
those who established them. In words, the fact is jadmittira to 
be so—in practice the iniurious and unworthy systibi is all too 
olleii imitated and revived. Mr. Blnns tells us, that with pro¬ 
tections we would pitKluce at home, tallow, butter, hemp, and 
tobacco, articles for which we now pay foreigners^to the amount 
of six millions or upwards, and should be, with regard to them, 
as we are with regard to corn, since the protection given bv the 
Corn Laws; viz. that we should produce a sufficiency for nome 
consumption, and, besides, that we should have more land 
brought into cultivation in consequence. We are not goin^ to 
enter at large into *the Corn question, but on these two points, 
on which he lays so^much stress, we would ask of him what are 
the indisputable facts relative to the corn restrictions. The /foar 
have no Jtttch mffi-eiency of corn —their bread is at a price ruin- 
oq^ly high for them, and there are no louder complaints of 
distress irom any class of the inlmbitants of England, tnan from 
the various classes of agriadturists. Again, it is certain that 
one effect of those restrictions has been to bring into cultivation 
more land than would have been devoted to corn^ did they not 
exist. It is, however, also certain that diis is forced cultivation; 
a devoting to corn, and corn alone, every spare inch of land, 
no matter how ill-suited to that crop, or how much better suited 
to another. Meantime the foreigner takes his revenge, (and one 
that we are often and severely made to feel) by placing restric¬ 
tions upon our expwts. The latter consist chiefly of manufac¬ 
tured articles, which require a much greater amount of labour 
than the raising of corn; and thus one great source of employ¬ 
ment is grievously impeded and obstructed in its benefleial flow. 
We ^d not expect to And the cruel bread-tax cited favourably 
by one who is evidently an anxious friend to the working classes. 

Mr. Binns* grand panac^ for the miseries of the lower orders, 
is, the employing them in the cultivation of voaeie Umd$» Houses 
of refiige he would provide for the aged and infirm—but to the 
strong and able-bodied he would say^ **^Here are four acres of 
waste land, of which you may bav»B lease for twentv-one yeassk i 
you may go there, and, with such assistance as will be providci^ 
you and your fomily may find abundant empbyment,and llvw m 
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comfort.”—vol. ii. p. 148. This plan he recommends first to be 
tried* supplying the labourer with a litde timber, to be used in 
the construction of his cabin, some manure, and a few potatoes— 
the system to be managed by a Board, and the people rated for 
it with as little difficulty as for the maintenance of poor laws. 
Qf the workhouse system, he says, it is one that will require an 
enormous expenditure of money to be carried into effect—that 
it will be attended with great risk, and, at tlie best, is of veiy 
doubtful benefit. His remarks nxe so Uioroughly borne out by 
facts, that dk will quote his own words. 

** If a roan once enter a workhoase, and be reduced to being fed as 
a pauper, his rooral energies, and sense of shame and independence, 
are dissipated and broken. Besides this, no comparison can be insti¬ 
tuted between the system in England, and that contemplated to be 
adopted in Ireland. In England, a workhouse may eauily be made less 
agreeable (independently of Uie loss of liberty) than a labourers home; 
in Ireland, on the contrary, what sort of habitation can you put him 
in that will not he injiniichj supj^riqr to his damp^ dark cabin^ which 
admits the rain and wind through various parts of the roof? How is 
he to be /ed, in a workhouse, in a manner infi-rior to his ordinary 
mode of subsistence P You can hardly deny him a sufficiency of 
potatoes and salt ?" —^vol. ii. p. 440-1. 

This cannot be denied to him; yet, if he ^ets this miserable 
sufficiency, you place him in a better position than he is’at 
present as an iiidfependent labourer. The Irish peasantry have 
shown a more than Roman or Spartan virtue in voting as their 
consciences dictated at parliamentary elections, in the face of 
their tyrant landlords; and such virtue they will, on similar 
occasions, show again: but it is supposing ratner too exalted a 
feeling, even in them, to imagine that they will continue to bear 
with a privation of nearly all the necessaries of life for themselves 
and their wretched fapiilies, when “ a sufficiency** even of 
potatoes and salt, is offered to them by the Poor Laws. 

Our author, in working out his plan of reliefj would begin 
with such waste land as can be brought into cultivation without 
extraordinary delay, and would reserve the deep and wet bogs 
to the last Irish Dogs, he, however, allows (and in this he is 
l^me out by tlie unanimous repoits of parliamentary committees, 
and of private individuals, who Have directed their attention to 
the subject) to be peculiarly redaimable. The objections to 
attempts at reclamation, he disposes of very quickly—stating 
what IS the fact, that the 'great expenses and loiraes that have 
sometimes occurred in such exempts, have been where tliey were 
made by ** gentlemen agriculturists—and when and where did 
gdntlenten mt lose, Jby emtivating, or occupying, land tnemsely^ 
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whether tlie land were good or bad (p. 444, vol. ii.) TIm? 
success of the poor man is not generally considered-syet the poor 
man does succeed, whenever he gets a fair opportunity of making 
the trial. 

The only rational objection that has been, dr, in my opinion, can 
be, urged, against reclamation, refers to the increai^ labour it obligee: 
but even where lohour is highest in value, the disadvantages bear no 
comparison to the iKwitive benefits. ♦ * * My opinion is strongly in 
favour of the possibility of a government and companies (without the 
loss of a farthing) profitably employing all the unemployed labourers 
upon small farms, or the waste lands. * • * Every other plan of 
creating a proper energy and independence, seems likely to be attended 
with difficulties and expenses of a fearfully formidable extent. When 
men know they are working merely for the sake of tvork^ they never do 
so with the same spirit as when employed for some real and beneficial 
purpose. This feeling (which constitutes one of the distinguished differ* 
dices between man and the brute creation) ought, instead of being 
rudely and cruelly suppressed, to be religiously fostered and preserved; 
but within the degrading atmosphere kH a workhouse, it will pine and 
decay, and become extinct."—vol. ii. pp. 445*47. 

The possibility of profitable cultivation of Irish wastes being 
admitted, the next question is—what are the best means to this 
desirable end ? At once Mr. Binns, among many others, starts 
forward with an answer; Employ the pauper population upon 
them. If there be waste lands, so is there plenty of waste, 
unemployed labour. Turn your poor in upon those lands, os 
she^ upon a common, and then you can postpone the question 
of Foor Laws for another two centuries at lewt. “ Away,” 
ejaculates Mr. Binns, “ away with the absurd of a sui^lus 
^pulation, and with the finally absurd cry of emigration.” 
^ns last scheme he denounces as ruinously expensive, as much 
so as the workhouse system, so strenuously deprecated by him a 
few pages before. To neither would he resort until other means 
are tried, and found to fail, which he denies will be the case, if 
a fair opening be given for the developement of her vast resources, 
yet but half discovered, or suspected. 

That these resources are varied, are vast, and are' as yet but 
half ascertained, (if so much) is most undoubtedly the case. 
There has been, as yet, no search made after them in real earnest. 
A country, for ages delivered up to plunder and o^pession— 
continually the scene of civil commotion, offering, until recently, 
nothing but peril and insecurity to th^ timorous capitalist, with 
a population of paupers, pressed and ground down to the earth 
imoeasingly and unmercifully—their industry nipped by fresh 
exactions, ev^br as it tried to raise its head—their spirits brdeen*^ 
a country, whose commercial interests were for so long a time 
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basely sacrificed to the fancied interests of another—and whose 
land^ proprietors have so uniformly deserted her, and drawn 
away, to spend in foreign countries, all that every species of 
tyranny could wring from the hard hands of a starving peasantry 
—such a country gave little outward indication that her more 
obvious natural advantages were capable of being turned to 
profit; and when these, open as they were to the most superficial 
observer, were neglecti^i, it was not to be supposed that her 
latent advantages and riches—those which are to be got at but 
by the exertion of man’s patient industry and persevering skill— 
should be speedily laid bare in their entirety, to the wonder and 
admiration of those hitherto contemptuously incredulous of their 
existence. But the fact of the immense extent and variety of her 
resources, is now universally admitted. No country, of her size, 
in the world, possesses, or could possess, more. Time, however, 
is necessary for their working out. Time for this purpose is an 
indispensable, and is the first requisite—even money, the all- 
mover, being secondary to it;, as money is only attainable in the 
course of time. We contend that even the limited number of 
her resources at present fully ascertained, could not be worked 
out at once—at the same period. Ireland cannot rise in a 
moment from the depths of destitution to the pinnacle of pros^ 
perity. Hiere must be a gradual, although it may be a quick, 
progression. A beginning was to be made, and has been made, 
with only some of the easier-worked advantages; and as these 
bring in their return a thousand fold, we can proceed gradually 
and steadily to the rest. Money, which has been called the 
sinews of war, and which is also the sinews of peaceful enter- 
prize, will come in time. There can be no conjuring of it up— 
the old hags of the parish, in our days, are more solicitous in 
asking us tor money, than in teachirm us to find it under a stone, 
or transforming pieces of slate. Even the Irish Leprechaun, 
that cuimingest m sprites, has not of late years been heard of, 
unless Mr. Nicholl nas contrived to meet with him, and made 
him surrender his hidden treasure to help along the Poor Law 
Bill. Mr. 'Binns speaks with such contempt of the legends be 
heard in IrelantU that we cannot suppose that at any rate he has 
received promise of assistance in his projects from the excliequer 
of FairylaAd. Yet some such “ foreign loan” is necessary, if we 
are^ as he advi^ to set about cultivating our waste lands, and 
quartering our paupers igxm them. fVe hare not the moneys 
and not having it, the finest-looking scheme that ever was drawn 
Oft paper, is not wortli the cost of die ink which was consumed 
upon It. ' 

. Ooyornment, our author suggests, sliould take up the home 
colonization scheme, in conjunction with private copipanies. He 
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does not, however, lay before us any plan, or method, by which 
to fix upon the particular companies that government is thus to 
enter into a specie of partnership with. Supposing, what he 
proposes, to be in every other point perfectly feasible, there 
arises here a difficulty that he does not tell us how we are to 
conquer, and we readily excuse his evading to consider it, 
for it appears insuperable. If it be proposed to give 
aid to all the colonization companies that may be started, the 
premium of government assistance will bring an immense and 
impracticable multitude into the field; if a selection is to be 
made, we ensure violent competition, rivalry, and heart burnings. 
One company, we are aware, has already been formed for the 
purpose in question. Let the scheme of n^sistanc^^ be 
broached, and a thousand rivals will start up about it. How 
are we to decide among these, which are to be the favoured* 
shall there be sealed tenders, as in contracts for the shoes of a 
regiment? The most impartial selection that can be made, 
will create bitter murmurs and jealousies. And what is the 
history, not remote and ancient, but at our own doors—in our 
own times—of government assistance to companies? What 
occurred in the late “ Kingdom of the Netherlands ?” There, 
capitalists were taken out oi the herd, and especially assisted out 
of die national funds. Success seemed to attend their enterprize, 
ana their outward app^rance of high^prosperity was not belied 
by their actual condition. But how was that condition sup¬ 
ported f By repeated and exhausting draughts upon the public 
cofferst and at the double expense of the people; who had first 
to pay the taxes that supplied the funds for assistance, and who 
then found themselves at the mercy of the favoured manufac¬ 
turers Ibr the prices of their articles—all compotition being des¬ 
troyed by the powerful copartnership. A case still more in 
point is in the accounts of the pauper colonies in the same 
countries. A good deal of praise has been lavished upon these 
institutions, but it has always been vague and in general terms, 
for those who praised have lamured under the slight disadvantage 
ot being utterly ignorant of how such institutions have worked. 
Some years ago, when the reforiq now in progres in the English 
Poor Law sj^stem was in contemphtdpn, the authors of that reform 
made enquiries into the systems in force in IbrelgnjDouotries, with 
a view to gather from them, and adopt, whatever th^ might have 
of inheroit good, and avoid what bad be^ proved to be of a 
contrary tendency. With this view, 2mong other employ^ a 
Mr. Brandreth, a gentlenum of talent, experience,' and 
education, •was directed to examine the jpoor colonied* in um 
Kethm^ds, and report upon them. The following-is part of 
his report. 
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<*!%• tUMi Ow^iHWible ftceouBti wwi ^iroi^IaM in HoUait4 m to 
Hm mham np to 18)25. In a 4titing«ithe4 Italian* Cnunt 
Airlinali^Be, vtoited the«e coKooiek* and rapor^ fiivouciddy of t|iei| 
pr(Mp:«Mi* but iiuatiBed hu coaokmendations by axpreasiog great doubt* 
of ina nl^oacy of tbeir moral and aocial progrou. and ulUmato suco^ 
* Wh^ the objects of these institution^^ and Uie phUanthropic spirit 
0 iat originated and pervades all tbdr cdUbrta, ar* consiaered, it will doobt- 
Ins be a matter of serious regret that should have hitherto failed 
to realize the sanguine hopes of their benevolent originaton and sup¬ 
porters. The persons admitted into the colonies were pauperSi or 
holering on pauperism, not altogether invited, but eoEnpeiled to enter» 
undm* the penalty of being treat^ as vagabonds. The future advan- 
toges of good coaduot and industry were too v^pie and distant to 
persons of the^ improvident habits and limited intelligence, while the 
Oonstant sense ctf seclusion, their eleemosynary condition, and of the 
OoasWnt under which they were living, repressed their freedopi of 
thought as well as action, and was adverse to their ambition to excel. 
# « # The evidences were unsotisfactoiy as to the success of 
colonies in either Belgium or Holland; and 1 may farther observe, 
that, while the people in general recommended those colonies to 
foreigners, Tdo not remember meeting om mdividual who could point 
Oaf any opceijic muffs, and f«w who would dutinctly atterl any in- 
oretwing or permment Itcntfii from thnn.**-—Appendix from Report of 
Boer Law Commmioners^ 1834. 


'IViere we to establish home colonies, it is our *<muper% or 
persons bordering on pauperism,” (to use Mr. BrandretVs 
'iVQNis) that we should quarter upon them; and to a certain 
dejoffoe there should be a compulsion to enter, ** under penalty 
of%eing treated as vagnbomm;” otherwise the Irish paupers 
would prefbr the free, roving life they* lead at present. 

Id the same AppeOdi^ a letter » to be found, addfensed to 
Mr. Senidr, whose opinions on the Poor Law quesfflb afb 
well luiown, and who Wi^ one of 4liie Poor Law Commi^onets. 
mie letter, is from the ** diitiiiguished Italian, Count 
Anrivab^e^** alluded to k the ktogoing extract, and gives 
long details restive tb the cfdonies* spoken of, and to a 
hertain degree ^>nimeii^ them. But he denounces as absolute 
ifbUy die i(&a dbaC by dtoir means mendicity can be got rid of; 
htia ihe'indiap^nkdblelieslraint wbkh is exercised in them over 
idhd dolonists, he^deekfti to amputii to abSi^ute, although in* 
evithble, tyranny. That^they are reattp and are likely to be 
permaifetmif benefkiSal, Ik) totmly denies'; and Wooneludes widi 
a most important refleettem—that looking to thisaystem k 

arising froto'the tndtivatioQ of waste lahas,^^(by which 
prcffk alone cOuld die dnorinons expanses the system entails be 
justified) it is absorb to Itibigioe ^Imt such a firid woidd not long 
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9g» h^ie Wn etitsfed tipoil l^ if 

were attidnabie^ In these lemarki he' is 'fidly 
wkh by M. Dncsp^tiatn^ Inspector-seneml ^fpHsbn^ hospital^ 
8rc., in Belgittaiy ivbo dves the fotWing {>icthi^ of the aetn4 
state of the paupei* coklntes» 'ndiUe the sn^^iohb 

made as to means for protracting their existaipe. 

** Aunut>on reoours d cet efiht auK empranis ? Mais oetie ressOume 
08 t plu» qtt'cpmtee ; Ut ^arojtlMA ; le proteotorf^ a ^pan^ 

les tei^ et les bitimeos, les meubka et hs immisubl^ BDBi4^ 
charges duns defie qui d^sse de bcaudmp ls6f voleur^ si qm Ml 
j<Mir m daecroii^ut : qudle hypoiheque oflirimit-oa ctesoiinaM <aaa 
ptdleuFs?"*~^pp«it«fij*/r<»m/or 0 tff» co»municatiwu, liawRmifA 
^sion V 

ThiiP^hen, is the flourishing state—the sttieoessful expert 
ment-«of home-colonization in the Netherlands, A rUiooliS 
pressmte^ debt—a failure (rf" the means to support the systbm-<^ 
a uiTivERSAL) as to any moral or social good) ei^^ 

effected or likely to be so—a galling and inevitame* tyranny 
towards the paupers^bittemess and every bad feeling generated 
in their breas^. Is the prospect of all this likely to allure us 
into an adoption of the mbtaken scheme of which these are the 
certain attendants ? We have the evidence of impartial) cool- 
he|ded) educated men, and who would gladly have proclaimed 
benefits and soecess) if the facts had justifled them. They 
and understood) and entered into the feelings of benevolence 
that suggested the system, but sacred truth compels them to 
acknowledge that that benevolence was utterly misguided and 
mistaken. And they furthermore inform us, that, not only have 
these ootonies not been found, afW nearly twenty years of t^ial, 
to hafe succeeded) but also they have never* at any one time 
succeeded even so fer as to 8uper8ede^the'De0essity of workkoutm $ 
die latter, in numbers, and, in additioa, aetual mendicityt having 
existed throughout the whtde period. Have we money for die 
costly experiment of eStablishtag these colonies and supporting 
workhouses at one and the same .time ? If we will spurn aUd 
i^lect the experience of fere^ countries, let us at least a»ii- 
sid^ our means befere we rthh upcm the exmmsioe scheme 
before us. Would H net be wefeto wait at l^ist till t^iopee what 
progress An unas^sted piivi^e ematpany hmy accooiplim in the 
work of reclamation, alike of waste uigii^ and^ theiftfessi 
^itless paopeis 2 , ^ * 

Mr. Hinns deelaref his hostiUly io4ul plans for ** 
and oertainly if they involve) aa kf tays th^ itnui 

puNder vapeiises^lami his oiwn pkgioiition of hoitMHi^Khn^ 
don, he has reason in his hostility, h .fe unfortunate that id 
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many fair-looking and most excellent theories of rdief are 
doomed to fall to the ground for the want of that vile dross-— 
money. One thing al^e is wanting to the establishment ,of a 
most extensive and oenehcial scheme m emigration, and that one 
'thing is money —money, be it understood, not rais^ by taxation 
from the countries we Would relieve by such emigration. That 
taxation is unfortunately yet more oppressive th^n die burtlien 
we endeavour to remove, We fainy confess that to us, the 
propositions of “ home^oldnization,” “ emigration,*’ or poor 
laws,^’ unconnected with either, seem all alike impracticable, and 
chiefly and principally on the ground of hopeless deficiency of 
p^uniary means to work them to any but a very limited extent. 
The poor-law ^theorists tell us of the immense amount w^edf as 
they say, in voluntarff charity at present; but how im they 
propose to get a legislative enactment for anything like this 
amount ? A thousand obstacles are in their way. m.lho first 
place, is the natural reluctance of human beings to give, when 
they arefarced to give. Again, the present donations are, in a 
very great proportion, relief in A/nd, relief in food, &c. In 
instances innumerable, the poor landholder has been known to 
cultivate half an acre more than will supply his family, and this 
surplus is intended for the poor. This is the way in which he 
can best afford to give charity; and, indeed, generally speaking, 
the only way. This cannot be touched by the legislature, llie 
classes to be relieved are at present very numerous, indeed 
frightfully so; but a terrible addition will be made on the 
establishment of poor laws. At once the pauper roll will be 
fearfully swelled by die vast class denominate **strugglers” 
who are now fighting a life and death battle against destitutmn, 
and who will readily and gladly give up their desperate and 
life-wearing efforts whep they are pssured of a provbion by law 
for themselves and their families. The experience of England 
ou^ht to warn us a^inst pauper legislation. After three cen- 
tunes of the estabiishnient or^a 1^1 provision for the poor, a 
good system has not yet been fonra out, and strong and in¬ 
creasing doubts exist as to the possibility of any system being 

r l. ^re poor laws sound in principle, this would not be 
joase« The late ** amendment^ of them, consists, in the 
main, of a reducfim of their enactments, and is in fact as near 
an approach to their total- abolition, as could well be made in a 
country whose inhabitants are so long accustomed to a legal 
provision for the pom:. maxim strongly and earnestly laid 
down by the promoters of the mnendmcnt,” is, that the condi¬ 
tion of the* pauper under relief oi^ht tp be inferior tn con¬ 
dition of the ind^ndent labourer. We have, in a fonnm* pi^f^v 
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said with Mr. Binns, diat this is impossible in Ireland, Mvbere 
the labourer's condition has nothing below it, short of actiml 
stanration. If proof be required, we refer the reader to our 
author's volumes, where, at almost every tenth page, the wages 
and condition of the working peasantry in vorious parts, are 
accurately detailed and described. 

Legislation for tbej^r in England began, in no kindly feel* 
ings towards them. 'Fhe Poor Law Commissioners state in their 
report, that “ the great object of early pauper legislation seems to 
have been the repression of vagrancy,** The feudal lords sought 
to restrain th^r vassals from l^ing to corporate towns, to escape 
their thraldom and find protection unaer the municipal pri¬ 
vileges. To remedy this, the “ statute of labourers" was passbd 
in 1S51. By it not only the personal liberty of riie agricultural 
population was put under severe restraints, but their wages were 
sought to be definitively settled and fixed. In the years 1876 
ann 1378, complaints were renewed in parliament of the escape 
of vassals and their finding protection in corporate ttwns, and 
this notwithstanding several acts of Edward the Third,which 
it was vainly endeavoured to enforce the statute of labourers, 
lliis iniquitous statute was found, like all such, quite inoperative 
for the end for which it was intended, but at the some time 
copiously productive of misery to the wretched people. But 
centuries had to roll over ere the legislature would abandon its 
endeavours to fetter industry. The reign of Richard the 
Second, and the succeeding reigns, present a long list of acts, 
more or less restrictive of personal liberty, mid more or less 
interfering with industry. The natural consequence of this 
unholy crusade of the rich against the poor followed—the lower 
classes, met at every step by searching and grinding tyranny, 
either gave up, or were forcM greatly to relax, their exertions 
for subsistence, and the land was crowded with the destitute and 
the discontented. Then the harsh and despotic spirit, that 
dictated the ruinous restrictions, got full scope for its cruelty, 
and vagitdicy was punished by laws of which ft lias been well 
said, that “ with the single exception of scalping^ they equalled 
the worst atrocities ever practised by the North American 
Indians upon their prisoners.” {'Eden*s History of the Poor,) 
Whipping “ until the body be bloody’*—b<mng with a hot iron, 
the compass of an inch, through the gristle of the ear—^branding 
in the lace and on the shoulder—cropping the ears—being 
adjudged a slave Ibr two years, and, (in^ca^ of attempts at escape) 
riavery for life—chaiuing, and finmlv death as a felon—tn^ 
were the mild and paternal mettmds of treating the poorer 
classes, that marked the earlier history of Poor Laws, and that 
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indeed continued, in a modified degree, to be used until not a 
ve^ remote period from our own time. 

When the productive classes were thus trodden down, it is not 
tC be wondered at if these laws increased the evils they were 
meant to remove. Confessions began to appear in the preambles 
of the new acts, of the utter inefficacy of those that preceded 
them. The statutes against vagrancy were altered, amended, 
remodelled, and multiplied, anef pari passu, the multitude of 
tlie poor increased. Meanwhile, the slender provisions these 
laws contained for the relief of the impotent, remained without 
addition for an immense time. Notwithstanding the gross im¬ 
perfections of the social institutions, and their consequence, the 
tliDusand-fold increase of pauperism, voluntary charity did much 
to relieve the destitute. The commissioners whom the rapacious 
Henry the Eighth appointed to enquire into the state of the 
monasteries, sent him with their report an earnest recommenda¬ 
tion that the subjects of their enquiries should not be dissolved, 
because of the good they did the poor; and when subsequently 
a bill wtBrbrouglit into parlidrnent for their dissolution, it con¬ 
tained a promise that their revenues should continue to be 
devoted to purposes of charity. But this promise was at once 
broken, when the end for which it was maae' w'as attained, and 
compulsory relief w-as introduced. Statute after statute w'as 
enacted to enforce it, until, in the forty-third year of thereigi\,of 
Elizabeth, the famous and much vaunted act was passed which 
is considered as properly the foundation of the laws for the relief 
of the poor. T^ act is the theme of much and loud praise, and 
according to many theorists we have but to recur to it, to find a 
sure and safe guide in establishing poor laws in Ireland; yet if it 
were so intrinsically excellent, why has it not been solely con¬ 
fided in, in England? Why were there complaints almost 
immediate against it, and why'have so many attempts at amend¬ 
ing it been made? It is true it gave for a abort space relief— 
but let it be recollected, that for several years preceding, the 
seasons had befrn very ^d. and a great and extensive dearth 
prevailed. A change occurred—the three or four succeeding 
seasons were good, and all their benefits were ascribed to the 
influence of this panacea, the forty-third of Elizabeth. But this 
state of things did not last long. So early as the seventh year 
of the reign of James tl^ First, poor laws were deemed, in the 
words of a statute then passed, to cerate as a premium uptm 
idleness** During the p^tectorate of Cromwell, wars, domestic 
and foreimi, drew public attention from the subject. Under 
Charles the Se<»nd additional acts were passed, altering, amend¬ 
ing, 8cc. &c,, the 83 rstera of pauper legislation—the preambles of 
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each confessing the worse than uselessness of former enactments^ 
and ever comj^aining of the still progressing increase of pauper* 
ism. This confession and complaint were repeated over and 
over again in the reiras of James the Second and William 
the Third, the latter of whom declared in his Erst speech from 
die throng that p^r laws had been effective only in the 
multiplication of oojects needing relief. During the reigns of 
Anne and the Georges, a myriad of acts of parliament, crowding 
one upon another, proclaimed to the world that no effective plan 
was yet discovered to give real relief and stop the appalling 
inci'ease of destitution. Meantime, throughout the period from 
the Restoration down, a host of writers were busy proclaiming 
the same melancholy fact Clarendon, Sir Joshua Childe, .the 
keen-witted and penetrating De Foe, Fielding, ^nd many others, 
all acknowledged it, and all and eacli vainly sought to suggest a 
remedy, while no two of Uiem could agree upon the same, nor 
indeed upon any point but on that of the before-mentioned fact 
itself. It is worth while to quote Fielding’s words, as given by 
Sir Frederick Eden in his Hisioey qf Poor Laws, Writing in 
the year 1753, Fielding says, “Inat the poor are a very great 
burden and even a nuisance to this kingdom; that the laws for 
relieving their distress, 3ic., have not answered their purposes, 
are truths which every man will acknowledge. Such have been 
the unanimous complaints of all writers from the days of Queen 
Elizabeth down; such is the sense of the legislature^ and such 
is the universal voice of the nation'* The words of Fielding are 
true in the present day. In our time, enlightened os we aeem 
it to be, and advance in every species of knowledge, the real 
panacea is yet unknown. A poor law reform of a sweeping 
nature has been devised, and is slowly coming into operation. 
As yet no general opinion can be pronounced upon it, but this 
much may be remarked in passing, tliat where as yet any benefits 
have resulted from it, they are traceable more to the doing away 
of some of the old multimrious provisions than to any new and 
positive enactraentf We venture to prophecy •that the tendency 
of future amendments will be to annihilate still more of the old 
provisions, until gradually the English people shall be weaned 
from the tainted sources where they have so long been .mocked 
with a false nourishment, and at length 'the abhorred compound 
of tyranny, selfishness, hard-heartemiess, liypociisy, and mmal 
and social degradation, which constitutes die {jjoor law code, shall 
be exposed to the execration of the world. 

The space we have devoted to th^hasty review we have given 
of the histoiy of legislation for the poor, can scarcely be said to 
be taken from our proper subject, wnen we are consubriiig with 
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Mr. Binns the various remedies proposed for the “ miseries of 
Ireland.” We agreed with him in doubting the eflScacy, and 
dreading the expense, of a regular government system of emigra¬ 
tion—we differed with him upon his own scheme, and differ^ 
toto Casio. But we find ourselves again in accord with him, in 
reprobating Poor I^ws, and go to his full extent ahd farther in 
that reprobation. We distrust all attempts at compulsory relief. 
Differing thus from him and others, it is in some measure in¬ 
cumbent on us to state to what means we do look for relief to 
the poverty of Ireland. It is vain for Mr, Binns to seek to 
consider the economic condition of Ireland apart from herpoli- 
tical state. The one is and has been in close dependence upon 
the-other. Her present misery, her former sufferings, both 
alike proceeded from misgovernment. Those now in power are 
manfully struggling to remedy some of the evil effects of that 
misgovernment, and to give justice to Ireland** But their 
best efforts are crippled and often baffled by the base faction 
who were so long the tyrants of that unhappy country. One 
branch of the legislature is in- the hands of that faction, and 
every good and bealing measure is either stopped there in its 
progress, or not suffered to pus, until it is but a skeleton of 
what it was at the outset, ^is obstacle must be removed. 
England is beginning to recognize the rights and feel repent¬ 
ance and sorrow for the wrongs of the sister island. Tlie tid^ 
has turned, and tlie blessed stream of kindliness and benevolence 
at length is setting our way. Its flow must not be impeded—it 
is time the vile barrier should be knocked away, if it be not 
voluntarily withdmwn. Let full justice be done to Ireland. Let 
continual attention be given to her internal affairs, as is given to 
those of the two other countries of this realm. Support public 
works if you will, but let them be those of a nature likely to be 
permanently beneficial, hot such as call into action for a limited 
period a vast atnount of labour, and then, when completed, leave 
that labour a drug in the market, tliereby occasioning greater 
misery than before. Give the people of Ireland a share and an 
influence in the management ot Uieir own corporations, of the 
levying rates out of their own pockets, cCnd the distribution of 
the products—extend the francnise and protect the poor voter 
from his tyrant landlord, by the shield of the secret ballot—free 
commerce from its "restrictions—‘improve harbours and open 
roads -give free play eyetywhere to industry and enterprise. 
Meantime provide hospitals and houses of refuge for those sick 
of contagions disorders, for incurables, and for the maimed, and 
support liberally these Institutions. All these liwke up the pro- 
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visions of the sjpecies of Poch* Law we would propose, and surely 
it would be weft to try what these would effect, before W0 venture 
uDon the doubtful and ^rilous experiment of the laws tl^t. 
Fmgland for upwards of tnree centuries has been vainly enact¬ 
ing, altering, remodelling, and has not yet succeeded in reducing 
into a bencmcial, or even a harmless code. Let us remember, if 
we hastily adopt Poor Laws, that that step once taken, many a 
long year must elapse before we can retrace it, if we find it to be 
an injurious and pernicious one. 'llie people once accustomed 
to these laws, will not easily give them up, and thus we may 
rashly entail misery and degradation upon generations yet 
unborn. 

Turning from this painfully interesting subject to Mr. Binns* 
remarks upon other matters, we find that gentleman strangely at 
variance with Mr. Nicholls, (the autlior of the present Irish Poor 
Law Bill,) on the subject of the marriages of the Irisli peasantry, 
llie latter gentleman has declared it to be quite a mistake to 
suppose those marriages take p|ace at a very early age of the 
parties, and informs us that both in England and Scouand pre¬ 
mature wedlock is far more common. Mr. Binns* experience is 
all the other way, and he gives the evidence to tltis effect of 
various persons, indifferent of the places where the examinations 
were conducted. In one case, in the barony of Fews Lower, 
Jh the county of Armagh, he heard of a man, the joint ages of 
whose father and mother, on the day of iJieir marriage, did not 
amount to thirty-oner* We believe our author has the fact on 
his side, in saying that the Irish marry very early; but this 
practice is far from being of the. mischievous tendency some 
theorists declare it to be. One great benefit results from it in 
Ireland at least—a young man is saved from much temptation 
and vice, and gets an additional impulse towards exertion and 
industry, while the hardship he encounters on entering life are 
lightened and solaced by me companion he has chosen. « The 
women,” observes one witness, “ are genenjjly careful; they 
may in many ways make a man comfortable.” The young 
couple alford a home to their parents in tlieir old age—** it is 
common for them to have their parents living with them.”— 
(p. 37, vol. i.) The person who informed Mr. Binns of the 
very early marriage in Armagh county, (to which, by the way, 
severd parallels ^ noticed in other {d«%8,) i^ddea, that a 
man who has no wife and fomily is fiir leas highly esteemed than 
one who possesses them.” The samo is the case m other parts oi 
Ireland imd this would not be^so. if early marriages were so 
deeply injurious did ruinous in their tendency as is generally 
supposed. 
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The foUowinff extracts are a good antidote to the Tory calum¬ 
nies on the Irish people:— 

Their disposition is most confiding, when the conduct of the land¬ 
lord, whatever be his politics or religiony is regulated by honourable 
principles. This confidence in their superiors, is one among many 
proofs of the docility of the Irish, and the ease with which they may be 

governed.Their misery is borne with cheerfulness; they are 

uniformly polite and hospitable, and ever ready to communicate any 
information it may be in their power to supply. Their submission to 
their hard destiny is remarkable. On one occasion, a woman remarked 
to me, * that they had hard fare and disappointments, but God pre¬ 
pared the back for the burthen.’ By way of giving them some little 
comlPbrt, I frequently remarked, that they and their children were far 
more healthy thaSi the rich; they would cry, ‘ God so ordered it for 

the poor I* (pp. 84, 89. vol. i.).The Irish are apafieiit, as well 

as an oppressed people, or th^ would not so long have submitted to 
the hardships they endure ... The inhabitants of the County Tipperary 
have been considered the most ferocious, but I felt as safe there as in 
England. It is only under deep injury that the people seek revenge. 

(p. 62, vol. ii.).I was much gratified to hear from Mr. Bolton, 

(agent to Lord Stanley’s estate in the just-named county) that the 
people were docile and easily managed, and that although he was 
living in the heart of what is thought the most turbulent part of tlie 
kingdom, and had occasion to travel at all hours, he had never been 
disturbed, or intimidated, and did not feel the slightest apprehensio4j. 
This is a strong additional proof, that if a conciliatory policy, in unison 
with the great principles of Christianity, were uniformly adopted both 
by the legislature and by individuals, towards the people of Ireland, dis¬ 
turbances would in a great measure cease, and extensive police and 
military establishments be rendered unnecessary.”—(p 163, vol. ii.) 

The recent charge of Judge Moore, at the Spring Assizes, for 

the same county, is the best comment on this pi^iction :— 

% 

Under providence, said his Lordship, Tipperary is fast approaching 
a state beemning the finest county and population in Ireland ... The 
disinclination to prosecute, if not for ever crushed, is fast disappearing 
—-tiia law has been enforced; no longer do we hear of those deadly 
brutalizing battles formerly of such common occurrence—-peaext and 
order previul,” 

llie common accusation of great addiction to drunkenness in 
the Irish people, Mf. Binns throws discredit upon in numerous 
parts of his work { and his authority is the more to be respected, 
as he examined very carefully into»the grounds on which it was 
made. Indeed, in general^e seems to nave forUied a good and 
kind opinion of the people amoQg whom he was ; but that c^inmn 
has occasionally a little alloy; as, for instance,, where, in pages 98, 
140, 279, &c. of vol. i. and 24, 36, &c. of vol. ii. he accuses them 
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of credulity and superstition. Without denying that among 
them, as among the uneducated of every country, credulity and 
superstition do exist, we confidently say that it is in a much inferior 
degree to what appears to strangers. In the first place strangers, 
especially Englishmen, coming to Ireland, bring over with uieni 
a firm conviction that the Irish are pre-eminently superstitious 
and credulous. This conviction is the result of tne million mis¬ 
representations and calumnies, with which ignorance or hostility, 
or both, liave filled the pages of English writers upon Irish 
affairs. To a person thus involuntarily, but obstinately prejjudiced, 
every trivial circumstance gives “ confirmation strong” of his old 
impressions. A singular feature in the Irish cliaracter tends to 
add to this delusion. A strong and deep under-currenk ot 
satirical humour pervades that diaracter, bursting forth in a 
dark and bitter flood under the pressure of wrong and tyranny; 
but, in moments of merriment and ease, venting itself in a light 
and sparkling stream. Tlien all things around arc made matters 
of jest, and the peculiarities of individuals are probed and played 
upon, with a quiet but keen and exquisite humour; while the 
person submitted to the process is ml unconscious of it, and 
thinks, “good easy man,” full sure he is himself laying bare and 
detecting the salient points of ridicule in the strange people he is 
among. It is thought that this inclination to search out food for 
Igughter, is a dangerous quality to its possessors, as inducing to 
levity upon the great, as well as on tlie minor occasions of life, 
(ana it must be confessed that the habit and love of looking at 
the ludicrous side of things are sometimes pushed very far); yet 
it is to be remembered that but for this constitutional tendency 
to “ daff the world aside'* and all its cares, with a jest and a laugh, 
the Irish peasant would succumb to the spirit-crusning misfortunes 
of which he has been, and still is, but too fi^equently the prey. 
Mr. Binns has met with histshgre of “quizzing,” and we cannot 
refrain from quoting one instance that has just caught our eye. 
Upon his road to Magherhafelt, in the county of Londonderry, 
he noticed, as he informs us, the absence of ^tile-stones. The 
driver of the vehicle, on which he was, had too much of the 
genuine Irish peasant about him to be for one moment at a loss 
for an answer, and he accordingly g.ave the satisfactory reply: 
“ That die old mile-stones had jmt been talien up, and tlje new 
ones had not as yet been put dowm.** A tnouwtid similar good 
cmd sufficient reasons are daily offiered to the ma tter-of-fact mmds 
of English enquirers, and swallowedj^ for a time at least, with an 
easiness that delights the secret souls of their in^nious, but not 
alway very ingemtous, informants. We must Mr* Binna* 
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a 

pardon for setting him down in the class of “ mystified/' when he 
tells us the following;— 

" Extraordinary stories were related to me of bloody fights for the 
bodies of St. Patriok* and other saints; and in order o appease the 
people, of St. Patrick having thrust his hand through the earth to prove 
that he was at Downpatrick. These stories are related with th^ most 
perfect gravity, and apparent zeal."—vol. i. p. 143. 

And again, shortly after : 

“ Some of the credulous Irish have a tradition, that the Isle of Man 
was formed out of the land scooped oat of the space now filled by 
Lough Neagh,” &c.—p. 274. 

We do not mean to deny that in former times credit was given 
by \he Irish peasantry to the idle tales tliey now relate in jest— 
the peasantry of every country, and the higher classes also, were 
credulous and superstitious in former times. But we do mean to 
deny that the Irish do now attach credit to the faiiyr tales that 
they tell with “ most perfect gi'avUy^' when they perceive 

A chiei's amang ihem. takin’ notes. 

And faith he'll prent it.” 

The authors of those amusing compilations, which from time 
to time appear, professing to detail the fanciful belief of the 
Irish in beings ot unearthly nature, are quite as often indebted 
to their own imaginations for the wild and grotesque legends thfiy 
narrate, os to what diey have actually gathered from the lips of 
parties to whom they ascribe the belief. We cannot suppose that 
Mr. Binns,.,who, in several parts of liis book, so well and feelingly 
urges tlie great precepts of charity and mutual forbearance, 
meant to include under the title of ** degrading superstitions'* 
that which is included under such a head by many of the holiday 
tourists that visit Ireland to slander and vilify lier. We allude to 
the religion of her people. It has-been the tolerant custom to 
denounce the Catholic religion as a superstition, but as we do not 
think our author intended to adopt sudh a mode of speaking of the 
religious belief of his fellow^men, it is not necessary to dilate 
farmer on the subject. 

Acquitting hihi of wilful bigotry, and giving the ample credit 
he deserves for his evident kindliness of feeling, and nis sound 
and lightened remarks on the holiness of mutum charity, as well 
as on matters of mundane policy, we turn to what he does permit 
himsdf to remark as to the raith of the Irish people, and the 
conduct of their pastors. 

** It is notorious that the blessings that are ever found to result from 
a free and unmolested perusal oP the bible, are often denied to the 
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poor ftod unlearned meoaliera of the- Roman Catholic eommunioti. 
Except in the company of their priests, or when attending divine 
worship in thmr chapels, they are forbidden to consult the Scriptures; 
thus being excluded from one of the richest sources of instruouon and 
comfort. Besides, apart from the evil of interdicting the popular use 
of the Scriptures, in a spiritual point of view, the prohibition is ol^ec- 
tionable on anoUier ground. It imposes on those who submit to it, a 
yoke of mental slavery. As long as a people submit to a dictation of 
this sort, they are unlit for the successful execution of great enterprises. 
But in spite of the interdiotidn of the priests, the Catholics, 1 believe, 
will not be prevented from reading the Scriptures. In one place I 
visited, I was told by a most respectable gentleman, that such hw been 
the anxiety of several poor Ca^olic families in his neighbourhood to 
‘ search the Scriptures ' in consequence of relations from their childr&n 
of passages they had read at the schools of the Board, 4hat, in defiance 
of the risk they ran, they had actually obtained bibles; and Mr. 
Blacker, at the conclusion of his ‘ Claims of the Landed Interests,'gives 
the following information: * 1 have been lately assured by a Protestant 
clergyman, that he had it from good authority that Roman Catholics 
were now meeting by stealth, at night, to read the Scriptures, in a 
district where Popery seemed thoroughly to predominate."—vol. ii. 

p. 228. 

As to Mr. Blacker’s statement (or, more properly, the state¬ 
ment of Mr. Slacker’s anonymous informant, on equally anony- 
mqps ** good authority*) it is but one of tiie thousand astonishing 
proofs of the spread of the Gospel in Ireland,” that are to be 
found ever^ day in the Toiy papers, and that are deficient in 
but three important requisites, dateSi nameSi and iruih. Mr. 
Binns is mistaken. It is not notorious that Catholics are not 
allowed to read the Bible. They are forbidden indeed to read 
the Protestant version, because the Catholic Church believes, and 
has the clearest evidence to prove, that that version was in 
very many places wUftUly corrupted. Catholics may read the 
version their Church approves of, and to which she has added 
notes and comtnentations to assist the judgment; ibr she re¬ 
pudiates the idea tlmt every person—the unedficated as wdl as 
the e^icated—the obtuse of mind as well as these, of keen 
perceptions—the weak and unstable as well as the sotmd aosA 
solid reasoner—can all alike interpet for themsdves the dbaeure 
and diflicult passages of the Hmy Writings., The vait T$akty 
and gradation of intellect, character, and raucation) to be fintncl 
in the human race, have e£^ of producing an eqtud variety 
of opinion on questions of civil poncy and other matters of 
universal interest; it is held that on one point,—4he highest, 
most important, and ddEcnlt of all—the questii^ of religions 
belief—a harmony and accordance of opinion and of decirion is 
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lUitainaJble by the unassisted efforts of each human mind, working 
by itself, apart from the mass, and from all counsel and support, 
tiiit perfect harmony, it is stated, is not required, except upon the 
foundation truths of religion. Has even this l^n attained ? if 
so, then why are there Anabaptist^ Owenites, Southcotites, 
Atheists, and a thousand other designations? The Catholic 
Church provides for her children guidance and counsel—she 
traces the succession of her heads from the Apostles; and from 
them transmits down, through the long reach of 1800 years, the 
unchanged unchanging inteq)retations of the Sacred Volume; 
and long as time shall last, she will still transmit that interpreta¬ 
tion to every successive generation of her children, as their chart 
ahd compass, jpointing out the one true course over the darksome 
waters of existence, to the secure and blessed haven of eternal 
happiness. 

Besides this grand accusation of Mr. Binns, he accuses the 
priests of the north of Ireland especially, of “ want of charity 
and states that “ they and their nocks entertain towards those of 
the opposite faith, a deep-rooted and unchristian prejudice*^ 
Were the case so, it ought scarcely to be wondered at, when both 
pastors and flock are and have been treated with such contempt, 
oppression, and insult, by “ those of the opposite faith,”—Protes¬ 
tant clergy and Protestant laity, both landlords and lower orders. 
Orange processions, sanctioned and patronized,—corps of orai 2 ge- 
inen, not only suffered to drill and arm themselves, but encou¬ 
raged and cheered on to “ wreck” and devastate the little 
property of Catholics,—to insult and outrage their religious 
belief and religious ceremonies, and put in peri! the lives of ^m- 
selves and their families,—these are the fostering kindnesses that 
Catholics receive at the hands of ** those of the opposite faith” in 
the north. Is it strange that they are not very grateful for such 
treatment ? 

“ Fur ur, you spit on me on Wednesday last; 

You,spurned me such a day; another time 
You GOtled me—dog; and for these courtesies, 
lit kmd you thus much monies?’’ 

F'or such ** courtesies” as we have described, we do not think 
moeb gratitude is due from Catholics; but we do not, however, 
grant mat they entertain the unchristian prejudice Mr. Binns 
speaks of. We fear he is the unconscious retailer of calumnies 
he heard from those who hate the Catholics and their religion. 
He has been amon^ men like Mr. Blacker—in politics heat^ 
partisans—and their exag^rated and unfound^ stories (the 
spring of that unforgivin^atred which rankles In the breasts of 
tho^ “ who have done the wrongs” the oflipring, tob, of fear— 
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cowardly fear—of the consequences of their own and dietr pre¬ 
decessors’ ill-treatment of the people among whom their lot was 
cast), these stories have been poured like a deadly poison into 
Mr. Binns’s mind, perverting nis natural good judgment, and 
prejudicing him, despite of himself. A sample of the nature of 
the information sometimes given him (and) inde^ another in¬ 
stance, and, in this case, a malignant one, of the species of mysiir 
Jiaaiton we have before said to be common in Ireland towards 
ready-believing strangers), is in his second volume, where he tells 
us he learned that, at Pbilipstown (King’s county), peace and 
order prevail, “ not MORE than eight or nine Protestants 
having been murdered in affrays connected with religion during 
the last fourteen years.” (vol. ii. p. 65.) We regret to be obligea 
to say, that among' those of Mr. Binns’s own coihmunion—the 
Society of Friends—we mean the Irish portion of that Society-t¬ 
are some, and many, of the most deep and inveterate enemies 
and calumniators of Ireland and her unfortunate people. Their 
conduct is very much unlike that of the members of the same 
most respectaole society in England, where the great find con¬ 
stant characteristics of the body are charity, liberality, philan- 
throphy, in its most energetic degree, as so abundantty testified 
in a thousand ways, and pre-eminently by their whole-hearted 
and self-devoting exertions in favour of the Negroes. Honour to 
the body that produces such men as Joseph Sturge, who twice 
gave up his home, bis country, and his ease, to brave the dangers 
of the climate, and the persecutions of the culprit planters, to 
ascertain with his own eyes, and report to the world, the real 
condition of the “ apprenticed labourers” in the West Indies ! 

We gladly leave the unpleasant subject we have been discuss¬ 
ing, and turn to our author’s allusions to, and descriptions of, 
Irish scenery and objects of interest. The following is his deci¬ 
sion oh the much-agitated question, whetlier are the Irish or the 
English lakes superior in point of beauty ? 

Having seen the Lakes of KOlarney, 1 was enabled to draw a com¬ 
parison for myself between them and the rest of the Irish lakes and the 
celebrated lakes of the north of England. Lough Neagh, the largest 
of all the Irish lakes, would be alt(»«ther uninteresting, were it not for 
its immense extent, and for the pebc^, petrifactions, and plants, st^at- 
tored upon its shores. Lough Emi^ next in size, certainly surpasses 
Windermere, as a lake, in me nei^bourfaood of which, art and nature 
are united with consummate felicity; and Lake Killikren, and the other 
lakes of Cavan, are, from their number, m well as their variety and 
beauty, certainly entitled to take high rank among the' lidies of the 
* Emerald Isle.* Lough Gilly, though cMaparatively unimportant, whatt 
Gonsidef^ ip reference exclusively to size, is a charming flp0t,indiriiety 
superior, in my opinion, to Lough Erne. The Islands on it are bolder, 
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the shores not so fiat, and more variously indented; and the mountains 
seen from its bosom, far surpass, in diversity of character and ontUne, 
those that encompass the latter lake. It also has a charm in its luxu • 
riant arbutus, that Lough Erne cannot pretend to. But the Lakes of 
Killarney, attractive as many of the others unquestionably are, exceed 
them all in variety, boldness, and beauty. None of the I^es in either 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, or Lancashire, will bear a comparison with 
these... .Those who have not seen the L^es of Killarney, can form 
no adequate idea of the abundance and exquisite loveliness of the ar« 
butus there."—vol. ii. pp. 115*19, &c. 

Mount Melleray, the seat of the order of the Trappists in Ire¬ 
land, he thus describes:— 

“ Being provided with a note of introduction to the Rev. Mr. Ryan, 
the superior of the Trappist settlement at Mount Melleray, I set off to 
inspect that most interesting and singular establishment. ' Mount Mel¬ 
leray (a name ^iven by the monks themselves), is situated near Cappo- 
miin, in the midst of a vast tract of barren neath, on the side of the 
Knockmeledown Mountains, which were covered with snow. The 
buildings are of immense magnitude; and though certainly striking 
from the ioneiiness of their position, and deeply interesting from the 
associations connected with the history of their inhabitants, have nothing 
to recommend them as specimens of architectural beauty. They strongly 
reminded me of the drawings of tlie Hospices on the Alps. Mr. Ryan 
received me \i ith great politeness, and shewed every disposition to com¬ 
municate information on the subject which had induced me to obfrude 
upon hu privacy. In 1831, it appears, seventy-eight monks, who, for 
fifteen years, had lived happy and contented under a M. Saulmer, em- 
pWed in cultivating the barren lands of Brittany, were forcibly ex¬ 
pelled from the Monastry of La Trappe of Melleraye, their expulsion 
being accompanied with acts of brutal violence, * attended,’ (to use the 
words of Mr. Ryan,) * b^ many atrocious circumstances, based upon 
accusations the most stupid and calumnious.' On arriving in Ireland, 
Sir Richard Keane granted them, at, a nominal rent, 600 statute acres 
of moor and bogdand, on a lease of cme hundred years. This they in¬ 
stantly began to cultivate; they, at the same tim^ b^an to raise their 
extensive buildings; and it is a ranukable fact, a fad, by the way, 
thed ttf>eaks with singular emphasis against the indispensableness of a 
compulsory t'hur^ that, though possessed of only one siapence on their 
arrival, they raised, within the short space of three years, a series of 
structures toat would have cost, if piud for at the usual value of work, 
not ksB than £10,000. Th^ were, however, gratnitoiwly asristed in 
their stupendous undertakings (for such they indeed be called) by 
the people on every side. In a country where d^ie has neariy ceased 
to 1 m colleoted, a small company of religious men, slaty in number, 
have succeeded, though pehqiless, in converting a wildemeas into a fer¬ 
tile place, and in raising an immense and costly habitarion. This can 
only be ac<tounted for % the fact, that the relipon tkej profensed was 
the rcBgton of the people, and that the people honoured and respected 
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them for the virtual that adorned it. The monks of Mount Meileray, 
when I visited their establkhmentt had 120 acres under cultivation, 
yielding fine crops of rye, ends, turnips, and potatoes. Their gardens, 
too, abound in every variety of vegetables. They have pUnieiiC more> 
over, 120,000 forest trees; so that, in a few years, the lace of the 
country, so lately brown and bare of beauty, will be covered with ver> 
dure. Besides the land granted to the Trappists, Sir Richard Keane 
had 5000 acres of bog, ^1 of which was untenanted and uncultivated. 
Sin(% the settlement of the monks, however, the whole of it has become 
tenanted, and is now undergoing cultivation. Buildings are springing 
up on every side, aud the barren waste b gradually changing into a 
fruitful and smiling land." 

In common with all visitors of late years to Ireland, Mr» 
BinnS made it a point to go to Darirnane Abbey, the seat of 
Mr. O’Connell, M.P.*for Dublin. His description of it is full, 
and contrasts favourably with the descriptions given by other 
tourists, some of whom seem to wish to avail themselves of Mr. 
O’Connell’s hospitality, in order to abuse it. 

** Old castl^ almund in the course of the drive from Kenmare; and 
from the high moors, about two miles before we arrive at the descent 
to Darrynane, an extensive and noble prospect b commanded. The 
mighty Atlantic bounds tliis magnificent view, which includes, among 
other objects, the mouth of the Kenmare River,^the Islands of Scariff 
and Dinbh, rising abruptly out of the ocean,—the rocks called the 
Bull,dCow, and Calf, at the extremity of the peninsula that divides 
Babtry Bay from Kenmare River,—and, lastly, Darrynane House, and 
the ruins of Darrynane Abbey, seposing at the foot of the mountains, 

on the bordera of Kenmare River, near the open sea.It was on a 

Saturday evening I arrived at Darrynane, and having left my introduc- 
tion to the proprietor, along with some other papers, in Dublin, I had 
an opportunity of proving the statements made to me as to hospitality. 
I had, in fact, no other introduction to Dallrynane Abbey, than that 1 
was a stranger and an Englishman; but these were amply sufficient.. 
.... The day on which 1 arrived wui a fast-day, the table was admirably 
supplied with a variety of fish, and some excellent Kerry mutton for the 
use of Protestant strangers. Fourteen different kinds pf fish, ca^ht 
close to the place, ore frequently on the table at the same time. The 
coast abounds with fish—as many as thirty turbot have been caught at 
one draught. Darrynane Abt^ b aa extensive pile of buildings, 
erected at different periods, and witho^ec^ard to any particular Or^r 
of architecture, or uniformity of plan. Couveniencei and the comfort 
of hb guests seem to have guided Mr. O’Connell in the eubuvement of 
hb mansion. In front stre^ai a garden, at the mid of, whicn b a fine 
natural lawn of short soft grass—m spring and summer me scene of 
various sports and pleasant recreative exerois^ The sea, whk^ here 
forms a small bay, comes close up to the ^wn. The sands me firm and 
clean, and the waves, which struck me as of a remarkably mnerald hue, 
are interrupHtdll in their miyestic progress by picturesque rocks. A 
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rookeiy presents a scene of perpetual animation to the north of the 
house: and in the same direction are extensive plantations, containing 
rustic bowers, tastefully designed, and 'winding walks, by the side of 
clear brooks.. All these, of course, I saw under considerable disadvan¬ 
tages, it being winter; yet I saw enough to convince me that Darrynane 
is a lovely spot. Tlie air is peculiarly wholesome; and during my stay, 
a letter was received from Mr. O'Conndl, anticipating the enjoyments 
of his native place, and speaking with delight of deriving from its 
healthy climate a good stock of health, to enable him to stand the poli¬ 
tical war. When at Darrynane, hunting is his favourite exercise; and 
I was informed he climbs the rugged .mountains after bis favourite pack 
of beagles, with all the untiring activity and buoyancy of youth.”.... 

Having gone with the parish priest to the parish chapel of 
Darrynane, Mr. Binns was— 

Much strhek with the devoted manner of the congregation, not 
only in that lonely chapel, but in ^very part of Ireland. They who 
sneer at the religion of Roman Catholics, would forego their contempt, 
if they saw the consolation derived from the despised faith of their 
fathers by the half-starved Irish. As a Protestant, I dissent from many 
of the doctrines -of the Church*of Rome; but having seen the power of 
those doctrines over the hearts,and conduct of their votaries, 1 am ad¬ 
monished not to mingle my dissent with uncharitablenesS.... The minis¬ 
ter of this congregation was a man of humble pretensions, but indus¬ 
trious and zealous in his calling... .His unortentatious dwelling was a 
very humble cabin, such m few labourers in England would consent to 
live in, and his labours immense... .The congregation were remaskably 
clean and respectable-looking, and are a stout and healthy people. 
They believe their aneestors to have been of Spanish origin, and feel 
some pride in the antiquity of their descent Frmn this feeling of 
family pride, Mr. O’Connell himself is not quite free; making use of 
the circumflex over the * 0,* as indicative of Spanish origin."—vol ii. 
pp. 84>3, 847, 349. 

The circumflex over the “ 0” in Mr. O’Connell’s name, we 
understand is meant as a contraction of an word signifying 

the son ofi' and. not as evidence of Spanish origin. At the 
same time, Mr. Binns is quite right in saying tlmt tliere are 
many marks of a Spanish race among the southern peasanUy 
of Ireland, and^so in Galway, the likeness of which to a Spanish 
town has forcibly struck many visitors. The simple cause is 
this, that a very long continue^ and, for the times, a very inti¬ 
mate interconrserand correspondence, existed between tb6 sliores 
of Ireland and the northern coast of Spain; and warlike adven¬ 
ture, or, mereF frequently, mercantile enterprize, continued this 
intercourse and correspendence, from a remote period, down to 
BO late as the middle of the last century. The extent and strength 
of these relations between Ithe two countries, are, comparatively 
speaking, very little known in the present day, andi'lnosed, were 
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so in a very limited degree to the various English historians and 
writers upon Ireland during past ages. ' 

, We have not left ourselves room to notice other remarks upon 
scenery, and descriptions of objects worth visiting, in Ireland; 
but for them, and other matters and topics of general interest, 
we refer our readers to the book itself. The two volumes are 
decorated with a few. lithographs from the author’s personal 
sketches, and they are of a character to excite a wish that Mr. 
Binns had used his pencil more. We have said in the beginning 
of this article that his work is one deserving of much commenda¬ 
tion, and calculated to repay the perusal; and that opinion we 
repeat. If those to whom we seek to recommend it, do not find 
grounds to agree with our opinion, they must at least grant that 
it is the production of an instructed and benevolent mind, 
honestly and anxiously seeking after truth, for the sake of truth 
alone. 

We cannot close without transcribing from vol. i. the following 
short description of a contrast that struck our author, on his first 
return to England, after a few months’ stay in thewsister island:— 

** What most immediately and. most forcibly struck me, was the 
amazing disparity which a sail of not more than five or six hours had 
produced in the character and appearance of the people. On that side 
of the channel, squalid looks and lamentable destitution met me at al¬ 
most every step; on this, the plump and rosy faces of a well-olothed 
population greeted me wherever 1 went In Ireland, three or four 
shillings a week was a very respectable amount for wages; here, the 
same class earn regularly from twelve to fourteen. As in a dream, I 
was transported from a land of poverty and misery, to one flowing with 
milk and Honey” —vol. i. p. 237. 

This needs no comment—all who have crossed the channel 
have been struck with the melancholy contrast ne mentions. It 
exists, and must, we fear, existhfor some time longer. The effects 
of seven-centuries of grinding oppression*and unbridled tyranny, 
cannot be got rid of in a day* Ilemedial efforts are in progress 
—feeble and tardy, indeed, as yet—but still they are being made. 
It is the duty of those whose fathers created the miseries of Ire¬ 
land, to give their best energies to the noble task of raising her 
to a level with her happier sister* It is, above all, the duty of 
her sons, of every class and every rank, to deFOte tl^mselves to 
her regeneration. Yet, of her own children, a large proportion 
are inveterately hostile to her interests, wh3e of the rest, but too 
many are led astray by the fal^ lights^ of poor-law systems, and 
other wild delusions. Still is there hope that all will yet be 
Hght. Tlie moulded may yet see'the error of their wavs, and 
^e invetemtely Wtile are fart discovering the utter usetesat^s 
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of their base and unnatural enmity. Whatever be the misuses and 
misdeeds of the higher classes of society in Ireland, those of infe> 
rior degree^ her Jjebplte,-—her honest, brave and noble people,-^ 
are true to themselves and to their country. By them will her 
i*egeneration be wrought out, when the time <K>mes (and we be¬ 
lieve it is fast approaching) that all-bounteous Providence sliatl, 
ill its mercy, see fit to take off the chastening hand so long held 
over our suffering country, and reward her for her patience, her 
fortitude, and her unshaken fidelity in the one true faith. 


V 

Art. VII .—Modem Egyptians^ Sfc. By E. W. Lane, 
1 vols. London. 1886. 

I N the year of the Hegira 1151, (a.d. 1773) at Cavala, a small 
sea-port in the Ejalect Romania, death suddenly released 
from the most abject poverty an inferior officer of the Turkish 
police. He led all he possessed, a male child only four years 
old, totally unprovided for, destitute of even a single relative or 
friend—in short with nO protector but Providence. The Aga 
of the place, however, touched by compassion, received the 
helpless orphan into his household; and subsequently bestowed 
on the boy an education, judged by the Turks of that period 
suffidently liberal. He was instructs in the art of managing a 
horse adroitly, and acquired great expertness in the use of the 
sabre and carbine. Sixty years after the date referred to, that 
forlorn child became known to the gazing world in the person of 
Mehemet AH. Tlien, not only the founder of a new (h>minioii, 
but an unshorn S^pson, prostrating the pillars of an ancient 
empire. It has proved the singular fortune of Mehemet, to 
render himself'celebrated at mi age when the statesman’s 
olitical fame, and the warrior’s laurelled triumphs, generally 
^in to decline ** into tlie sere and yellow leaf.” 

Npt the least remarkable circumstance in the histqiy of this 
truly extraordinary man, is the fact that he passed some of the 
best years of his youth in the shop of a tobacco merchant, by 
whom he was employed, after the loss of his patron Obliged him 
to seek a subsistenpe. How minute arirdie causes that frequently 
give rise, or contribute, to the mightiest events. Mehemet’s 
occupation in tlte service of a petty plodder, confined to the every 
day walks of trade, was tlje second link in the necessary chain of 
Strang incidents, that finally enabled him to^unite the opposite 
vocations of war and commerce, and cultivate with such signal 
success those-branches of the tree of industry, which, however 
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tCk and {>et1;|tiaa«nt'{»^^ Of a peoplei 

#ere yet unJoievn to the ht £f)|iem (klpod* 

T}ie ti^ts displayed hy the sovereign* w j^eriMd the 
commercial mul fmanoiat d^rtments of the were no 

doubt ifi Operation 'bn a minor scale, and' gmdualty inaturing, 
during the long hcmrs of drtidgerv passed at the tc^^bbnitt’s; 
whence, after accumulating a sTender stooh of piastres, Mehbmet 
removed to open l^majrazine on his own aeco&t; Inhere years 
rolled‘quietly on, and the merc^iant became one of the w^Uhiest 
of his class in the Ejalect, although absolutely unable either to 
read or write. 

Mehemet thus early acquirkl the habits of business; whilst, pn 
the other hand, the sagaci^, promptitude, and vigour, shewn by 
the politic prince, the warlike pasha, equally conspicuous in the. 
cabinet ana the held, were qualities previously germinating in 
his youthful breast; when he volunteered to quell aq insurrection 
among the inhabitants of a village, who rose in resistance to the 
government taxes,—and actually, the head of a small party of 

tlie police, succeeded by artfu]^ management, personal courage, 
and immovable resolution-*^a peculiar feature of bb character*— 
in carrying away four of the ringleaders, seized before the very 
faces oi their numerous fellow insurgents. Our space; however, 
will not permit us tocontinue details, purely personal and compa- 
raflvely trifling. We turn, therefore to the eventful page of 
public history, wherein we first find the since justly r^owoed 
name of Mehemet Ali. It appears at an epoch of no common 
interest. That memorable hour when the ambitious aspiration 
of Napoleon, and the decrees of the French Directory, conducted 
a hostile" armament to the shores of What a field for 

contemplation does that scene present I The gigantic aims de¬ 
veloped! The wondrous ends undreamed! The mighty men, 
now chronicled in the dread Doomsday-book of eternity I—-What 
unimaginable consequences are ever ** hanging in we sltai^’* 
invisible to the fiitthest reaching eye of vain mortality! The 
mandate of an anomalous anarchichm republic, despatches a host 
of modern Gauls to batde amid the vestiges of Ilkmieb ancieht 
'riorv, on the banks o/ the Thut host is led by a soldi^, 

to eblmse the feme of Cvesan yet perish a discrowned and 
exited eaptl^^! The invasion incites on obftmre Macedoniim 
trader tp quit hts peaceful monetary labours, ^d practice in 
ripened mantmod ok martial lessons of his boyu^ days ! The 
ceaseless wheels of time and fortuned revolve; til], at lei^h^ 
astonished Christendom beholds the torch of civnizadon re^ 
kindled, the lapsh of age^ by the hand pf the now 
VOL. nr.— NO. vni. ' 2 o 
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merchant-monarch, on the ruins of Memphis! The first step 
towards this proud consummation, after Mehemet Alt, drawn by 
an irresistible impulse, joined his countrymen, was the victory 
which overthrew Egypt at the foot of her own pyramids. A 
present infliction on humanity is frequently pregnant with future 
benefits to mankind. 

Imitating the conouerors of classic antiquity, the French pro¬ 
fessed to enlighten wherever they wished to subjugate. Thrown 
among the subdued, into immediate contact with the victors, 
Mehemet Ali’s energetic mind probably received the electric 
spark, as it were, from the projects of Napoleon; and the light 
tnus derived from the growing Colossus of tlie western world, 
guided his after efforts in dissipating the mental darkness of the 
east. Obeying their creed, Mehemet’s Moslem brethren, when 
vanquished, regarded the defeat as pre-ordained, and deeming it 
impossible to arrest, or alter the edicts of destiny, bent in reli¬ 
gious resignation to the will of fate. His acute and active 
spirit, on the contrary, taught him to cast aside the veil of 
national superstition, to trace success or disaster to its primary 
cause, and discover in tlie intellectual advantages possessed by 
civilized Europeans, their consequent superiority over the semi- 
barbarians of Asia, in most matters of worldly contest, or con¬ 
cernment. 

If the French expedition to Egypt suggested to Mehemet <iAli 
a worthy object for his new-born ambition, a subsequent event, 
which, like the preceding, he could neither foresee nor influence, 
opened to him the daring, but perilous, crooked, and blood¬ 
stained path to power, which he thenceforward inflexibly pursued. 
The naturally weak, but ever-galling bonds, imposed upon the 
fierce and turbulent Mamelukes, by their Turkish rulers, were 
afresh broken, and merciless war, in its most ferocious form, 
burst forth. Fiom tlie commencement to die catastrophe of this 
intestine tragedy, Mehemet sustained a part of such consequence, 
as to render lys individual biography an historical record of 
transactions, perhaps, little inferior in characteristic interest, and 
momentous r^ults, to the annals of olden Greece or Rome. 
Posterity, noting the sanguinary footsteps of Mehemet Ali’s un¬ 
sparing career, mayrdereand whether any motives could justify 
designs, nec^sarily cemented by blood, or atone for the sacrifice 
of myriads massacred in clearing his course to supremacy ?— 
Then let regenerated Egypt, aroused from the moral lethargy of 
morbid centuries, bear witness, that out of evil Providence may 
bri^ forth good. 

lo unders^d the preoke nature oi the deadly struggle in 
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question, and the situatidn of the conflicting parties at its outset, 
it may be necessary to, take a brief retrospect of the history of the 
Mamelukes. 

Towards the close of the thirteenth century, and during 
the crusade of the ninth Louis of France, (surnamed, with a 
propriety which no one can dispute, the Saint) Sultan Malek 
^la, a great grandson of Saladin, and grandson of Malek 
Adhel, purcha^ a vast number of young Circassians, und 
selected from them a formidable body-guard. They were 
styled Mameluken; meaning in the native tongue slam soldiers. 
An appellation tl^at at no very distant period they might have 
exchanged, without hyperbole, for the tide of Slave Kings. Ac¬ 
cording to the customary practice of eastern tyranny, the suftan 
no sooner discovered any of his slave warriors In possession of 
wealth, sufficient to render its seizure desirable, than he trans¬ 
ferred the owners to his dungeons, and, finally, on some pretext, 
possible or impossible, put them to death, and confiscated their 
property. Dissaffection, of course, sprung up and grew with 
the growth of the Mamelukes* military strength; till in the reign 
of Midek Sala’s successor they broke into successful rebellion, 
put an end to the dynasty of the Ayahites^ and appropriated to 
themselves that sovereignty, which they retained and defended 
with invincible valour for nearly three hundred years, despite 
the repeated attacks of the Christians, the Turks, and even of the 
all surauing Tamerlane ! At length Selim the First, taking ju¬ 
dicious advantage of the general disunion existing among the 
Mameluke chie^ overran Egypt, carried his conquering army 
to Cairo, and there concluded his work by hanging the deposed 
sultan at one of the gates of the city. 

Beneath the sway of Selim, Egypt, as a Xurkish province, was 
nominally governed by a Pasha, or viceroy. But Selim, aware 
that the very qualities required in the possessor of such an office, 
would present him, if competent to use them, with abundant 
temptation and opportunities for establishing q dominion inde¬ 
pendent of the Porte, resolved to guard against the reconstruc¬ 
tion of a sole absolute authority, which, from the remoteneM of 
the Turkish capital, it might be found difficult to destroy. To 
e^t this purpose, by counteracting the pasha's otherwise 
unlimited power, Selim created a species •of oligarchy. He 
divided the country into twenty-four parts, and pUu^ each 
district under the command of a Mamduke Tliu disjointed 

govemidlnt soon became, as mightk have beira foreseen, cxnn- 
pletely anarchical. Civil wars were continually occurring between 
the beys, severally; with similar sdcife, in ccmuuon,betwixt tfamn 
and thepfisba. 
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The native Egyptians, exasperated at the increasing intrusion 
and arrogant ascendancy of so many Asiatic foreigners, either 
retired from their vicinity, or refused to intermarry with them. 
The Mamelukes, thus entirely placed apart, were reduced to the 
necessity of recruiting both their harems and armies by pro¬ 
curing slaves from Asia. 

In retaliation, the Beys adopted a most singular mode of 
marking their contempt for the ancestral pride of the native 
scorners. They decreed that none but Jhreign slaves should be 
capable of bearing, or privileged to receive, the dignity of a bey. 
Thus slavery conibined in one individual the highest and lowest 
distinctions of society, amongst the anomalous and isolated race^ 
who formed thenceforth a people devoid of kindred sympathies, 
and whose oflfepring were self-barred from all honourable 
emulation. 

This strange, unnatural system, had prevailed for three cen¬ 
turies, when the Sultan, Selim the Third, provoked beyond 
endurance by their atrocities, determined to cleanse Egypt, 
effectually, from the pestilent plague spot. 

Alreaciy had various beys been severally disposed of by stra¬ 
tagem or force, when Mehemet Kusrim Pasha, one of the 
Turkish generals during the French invasion, then (in 1802) 
•Viceroy of Egypt, received secret orders from the Divan to 
sweep the whole Mameluke militia, with their chieftains, ane 
•and all, from the face of the land. . 

Circumstances reserved the execution of this design for the 
reign of Mahmud, and the agency of Mehemet Ali; but the 
original conception undoubteaiy oelonged to the profoundly 
politic Selim. 

In compliance with the Sultan’s commands, about 15,000 
men were concentrated under the standard of the Pasha. This 
army was gathered from nearly alh the Eastern nations subject 
to the Porte, with the single exception of the Egyptians, for the 
possession of whpse soil this intended war of extermination was 
on die point of commencing. KusrufTs infantry consisted prin¬ 
cipally of Albanian, Turkish, and Barbaresque hordes; while 
tne less numerous cavalry was a heterogeneous body of adven¬ 
turers from ’all countries, acting as a corps of olnervation, of 
Hide service beyond mere reconnoitering, and styled by the Turks 
dim* <fool8). 

The Mamelukes were incomparably better soldiers dxan their 
foes, and so especially desfterous in their manoeuvres^ that the 
grnitest general of the time (Napoleon) had previously pro¬ 
nounced them the most aeeomj^idied cavidry in the world; vet 
the practical advantages dedrahle from their supeiwift^ in dbis 
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respect, were commonly n^lected and lo 9 t by tlie beys throi^h 
their own incessant dissensions, since the common cause was ever 
unheeded when it interfered with the indulgence of a personal 
jealousy, or the furtherance of a private interest. 

At this crisis, Mehemet Ali, who had distinguished himself 
during the late contest with the French, by bravery and judg¬ 
ment, received from the viceroy the rank of general, and was 

f >laced at the head of a division of the Turkish army. Envy, 
latred, and malice, had their votaries among the Ottoman, as 
well as the Mameluke leaders, and Mehemet did not long enjoy 
his command. After the loss of the battle near Damanhur, 
some of the other generals accused him of causing the overthrow, 
by a retreat only attributable to treachery or cowardice. Me¬ 
hemet clearly refuted the imputation, and showed, not only thsit 
his apparent flight was a mere feint, for the purpose of dividing 
the enemy’s fi)rce, but that the plan was actually preconcerted 
with the very men who charged him with a desertion, in reality 
committed by themselves. The Pasha, nevertheless, either 
prejudiced against him, or yielding to the popular Turkish 
belief in the subjection of a fated individual to the pursuance of 
mis^rtuiie, deprived Mehemet of his post, and without ceremony 
dismissed him. Indignant at such undeserved degradation, the 
wronged and insulted soldier resolved to vindicate his valour, 
ai^ seek revenge on his traducers, by combating for, instead of 
against, the Mamelukes. In their cause, he soon proved himself 
ei^uali^ well versed in the arts of policy and war; succeeded in 
alienating the Albanians from the service of the Crescent, and 
attaching them flrmly to himself; opened the gates of Cairo to 
one of the beys, and forced Mehemet Kusruif to fly to Damietta, 
whither he followed, besieged, and took^him prisoner. From 
event may be dated the rise and progress of Mehemet Ali^s 
military asceitdancy and political influence. 

In the East, revolutions, except in very rare instances, are 
never directed against the established form of government, but, 
are merely aimed at some of its presiding h^ads. A martial 
mutiny, or a factious insurrection, may produce what we term 
a chai^ in the ministry, or even lose the monarch his sc^re 
and life, but still the people, never dream of altering the r^ular 
institutions, modes, and methods of authority^ Thus, in Egypt, 
during the three centuries of unceasing discord and bloc^ned 
between the Turkish pashas and the Mameluke*beyB, originating 
and inherent in the veiy ingredients ^f the administration given 
to the cotmtiy by 3eliiu the First, neither sultan nor slaye-cb^ 
thougltf of ameliorating the evils ^experienced, or stopping tb^ 
carnage perpetrated, by remodelling the state. A fr^ pma 
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succeed^ to the dii^ty and danger of his slain predecesror. 
One l>ey supplanted or assassinated another; but the i^ical 
cause remained undetected and untouched. When intelli^nce 
of Mehemet KasrulTg capture and imprisonment reached the 
Porte, die Sultan ostensibly contented himself with nominating 
Ali Gazairli, with conciliatory powers, to the violently vacated 
pashalik. The new viceroy carefully concealed his secret hostile 
instructions beneath the cloak of peaceful amity, and Mehemet 
Ali met his hypocrisy with more than equal dissimulation. 
Whilst apparently unsuspicious, and nrofesseoly obedient, he set 
his engines in motion, and induced the beys to strike an anti¬ 
cipatory blow, watched his plot gradually ripen, and when the 
moment for action arrived, at once threw off the friendly mask. 
Supported by Him, at the head of his partizan allies the Alba¬ 
nian troops, the bevs succeeded in making Gazairli their pri¬ 
soner ; but unlike Mehemet Ali, who only incarcerated Kusruf^ 
they put their unfortunate captive to death. The Mamelukes 
were accustomed to communicate and receive orders from the 
viceroy, through the medium of a sheikh-el-heledi a sort of high 
deputy or delegate appointed by the beys. 

Subsequently to the fall of Mehemet Kusruff, this weighty 
office had been entrusted to a certain Osman Bardissy, who, 
pending the appointment of a successor to the late Gazairli 
Fasha, ruled unopposed, and with the aid of Mehemet Ali, 
almost despotically, over all the country. The calm was of short 
duration. Just at this juncture an unexpected candidate for the 
equivocal prize of power appeared. Mehemet Elfi Bey advanced 
pretensions to the supreme authority of Egypt, supported, as he 
alleged, by the court of Saint James's, and under the express 
protection of England, whence he had then arrived. 

The eagle eye of Mehemet Ali did not fail to perceive in these 
clashing daims the means to serve his own intents. He had 
hitherto used the Mamelukes as instruments to free himself fit)m 
the successive 'Turkish viceroys. They were now to weaken 
their own force,* and assist him in removing the remaining 
imp^iments to his ultimate objects. He began by firing the 
rival spirit of the two competitors into active hostilities. Then 
assisted Osman Bardi^ to gain an easy triumph, and forced his 
adversary to fly from Egypt 

That done, he clandratinely instigated the adherents of the 
beaten bey into' fresh intrigues, and succeeded in raising the 
clamours of the fickle popidiace so high a^inst Bardis^, that he 
compelled him to follow the example of Britain's protege, or 
emissary, and save his life by Wlf-banishment 

For more than four hundred years had the Mamelukes, 
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equally famed for courage and craftiness, foiled all assailants. 
Tiiey still defied eveir effort of the Porte to subvert them, either 
by fraud or force. Yet this wily intractable tribe were moved, 
as mere puppets, by the super-subtle spirit of an otherwise 
powerless stranger, in birth utihonoured, and of name obscure.*' 
From the d^arture of Osman Bardissy, Mehemet Ali was, in 
fact, Viceroy ot Egypt, though he wisely abstained from assuming 
the title. Under similar circumstances, any shorter-sighted 
ambitious novice, would assuredly have seized it, since there were 
none openly prepared to contravene his will. But Ali saw 
clearly the perils of his situation. On one side, the offended 
Porte; on the other, the dangerous beys. Both parties would, 
inevitably, have been exasperated at his elevation; and he would 
thus have been exposed to the attacks of both. Calculating visible 
probabilities, the chances of an immediate appeal to arms were 
greatly against him, and he resolved to strengthen his position 
by artificial disinterestedness, rather than venture an advance 
that would place him between two fires. This determination he 
executed by nominally replacing on the vice-throne, Mehemet 
Kusruff, his former commander and after captive; a master¬ 
stroke of refined policy, that would have reflected credit on the 

f enius of Machiavel himself. Not only was the wrath of tlie 
>ivan turned aside, by the air of submissive repentance for the 
p§st, and the desire to conciliate in future, ap^rently evinced 
by this measure, but it averted from him any mistrust entertained 
by the beys, and awakened all their old enmity against the rein¬ 
stated Pasha ! If the Mamelukes refused obedience to Kusruff, 
and he should have recourse to arms, even then the belligerent 
parties would serve Ali, by mutually weakening each other. 

But Mehemet Ali looked for another result. The rejection 
was expected—the train of its consequefices laid. He rightly 
ju^ed his influence over thq minds of the multitude, as not yet 
sumciendy absolute for the mere expression of his will to be 
received as the decree of an oracle. No; the many must eora- 
mand him to his own wishes. Accordingly, the sheikhs, and the 
officers of the army, strongly opposed his choice; and acting no 
doubt, unconsciously, on suggestions emanating, indirectly, from 
• himsdf, solicited the Porte to sanction their election of Kurshid 


Pasha, the governor of Alexandria, to the vice-royalty bf Egypt, 
in lieu of K^rufif; and, at the same time, tb a peace-offering to 
Mehemet Ali, for the disrespect shown to his qpminadon, named, 
him to the poet of Kaimakant or Lieutenant, an office only 
second in impoi|pnce and dignity \o the Pasha. No sooh^ 
were these appointmente coimnoed by the Divan, than, as 
Mehemet had foreseen, and probably mrwarded, new causes of 
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quarrel occurred, and hostilities fiercely commenced between the 
beys and their new viceroy. At this period, Mehemet Ali was 
well provided with confidential agents and spies at Constan* 
tinople, who carried on intrigues in his favoi|r aiQong the mem¬ 
bers of the Divan, whilst he, at the head of the Turkish troops, 
took every opportunity of reducing the Mamelukes; yet also 
found leisure to regulate and reform the state of affairs in the 
£^^tian capital; where his presence was of no less service in 
protectit^ the inhabitants from the rapaeitv of tlie soldiers, than 
in quelling insurrections, sometimes indebted to him for their 
birth. The sheikhs, or priests, who generally assumed the reins 
of power, in cases of emergency, duly impressed with the merits 
displayed by the Pasha*s deputy, soon found reason to declare 
Kurshid incapable of governing Egypt. They, therefore, de¬ 
posed him, and conferred his title ana authority, subject to the 
^proval of the Sultan, on his Raimakan, Mehemet Ali!!! 
Thus was the cherished vision realized, the long-sought talisman 
of potency obtained;*' Kurshid protested, and shut himself up in 
the citadel, where he was besieged by his successor, who was 
preparing to storm the place, when a Kapidgi Baiha arrived 
from the Turkish capital with a royal Firman, establishing 
Mehemet Ali in the Pashalik, to which he liad been called—so 
said the Firman—by the wish of the people of Egypt. Such 
was, certainly, the case. They judged him by the partial goc^ 
effected within their knowledge, and the vigour he had shown m 
repressing evils; but they could neither estimate his motives, nor 
discern his remote designs. The Sultan was reported to be 
personally impressed with ominous foreshadowings on the sub¬ 
ject, and to nave yielded to necessity a reluctant consent ; but. 
his compliance was hailed with unfeigned joy by the priest^ the 
people, and the army. The year 1803, which witnessed tlie 
promotion of Mehemet Ali to the Viceroyal t.y of Egypt, is idso 
reiharkable for another event, eq^ly momentous m its conse¬ 
quences. The Turkish forces were defeated by the Servian 
insurgent^ under the command of Georae Czerny, who after¬ 
wards caRed forth the revolution, and wim it the independence,. 
of Greece. The first blows, therefore, of the double series that 
finally severed from the Ottoman empire two of its most valualde. 
provinces, were struck in 1803, thouj^h above a quarter of 'a 
century was required to complete the disjunction. 

Behold Mehemet All, after his death-^ring, tortuous ascent, 
placed on the gory, giddy eminence of despotism. was 

there in the prospect, from* the height attained, to reoon^^ense 
the fearful toil of climbing thijthcr? A misertl^ countzy, im¬ 
poverished by heavy taxes and enforced contiributio^ f' Its 
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inhabitant driven to despair and disobedience! Undisc^lined 
and insubordinate troops* inured to rapine, and continuallj 
deserting their ranks to join those of the still more lawless and 
rapacious Mamelukes ! Add to all this, the suspicious, selBsh 
policy of the Porte, ever ready either to prey upon the weak^ 
or treacherously destroy where strength might be feared! On 
this view, but few, we imagine, blessra with the golden mean of 
European civilization, would envy Mehemet the possession 
his pashalik. But, to Mehemet, an atmosphere of storms had 
become congenial. His mind, cast in an all-surpassing, yet, still, 
Asiatic mould, looked firmly forward to the marvelmus race it 
had yet to run. Fully conscious of the precipices in his path, 
he traversed their brinks with unwavering self-dependence, as lie 
advanced towards the two-fold goal of his immutable resolves— 
the restoration of Egypt to its rank and integrity in the scale of 
nations, and the re-creation of its mental and social energies. 

To perfect these stupendous purposes, hitherto unatteropted 
through a succession of unknown ages, but half the span of man’s 
allottra life remained to Mehemet. The second, and more 
glorious end, could only be accomplished after tlie full attain¬ 
ment of the first. Egypt could never be freed from the Turkish 
yoke, whilst burdened with the perpetual desultory warfare of 
the Mamelukes: still less could the seeds of humanity be sown, 
untjl the ground was cleared of its most baneful and obnoxious 
we^s. It was necessary, also, before Mehemet could assail the 
Porte with prudence, to combine against it the various oriental 
tribes, only retained in their obedience to the Sultan by the 
bonds of ancient custom, ever prevalent among the Asiatics, even 
where plainly prejudicial to their interests. This hatred of 
innovation, Mehemet justly thought, might be removed by 
setting before them revolutionary examples within his OMm imme¬ 
diate dominion. In a word, jmperious necessity demanded, as 
an opening and indispensable measure, the extirpation of the 
Mamelukes:—but it was easier to pronounce the doom, than 
execute the sentence. Previously to nis late exaltation, Mehemet 
had armed the free Bedouin Arabs against the b^s, who had 
sufSered, materially, from his successes; but, as their peculiar 
habits of warfare, and high mccellence in horsenlanship, must 
render the utter extinction of tlte Mamelukes, at least by the 
regular weapons of jrar, an almost interminable labour, the too 
commmi expedients of the were resorted t^. Those prac¬ 
tices •consisted in disseminating discord amcmg the chiefs —thexi 
attacking them separately, when off meir guiurd--'idauffbteri]:i^ 
them by treachery^-and, briefly, in out-manoeuvring ttieoi hf 
every deViQe that deceit or crudty conld invent In one installer 
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Mehemet, by false intelligence speciously circulated, induced 
them to believe that a large portion of the Turkish troops were 
eager to raise the stancmrd of rebellion in Cairo, and only 
awaited their junction and commanding. Several of the beys 
fell into the snare, and found their deams. In the midst of his 
machinations against the Mamelukes, Mehemet did not neglect 
the more legitimate and laudable duties of a governor. He 
vigilantly inspected and improved the discipline of his licentious 
soldiery, and classified them into proper divisions. Nor were 
his reforms confined to mere professional correction. He con¬ 
stituted himself chief manager of the police in the capital, and 
perambulated its streets, both by day and night, in the garb 
of a common kavahi or Turkish soldier: visited, thus disguised, 
all the public places and coffee houses, and either castigat^ with 
his own hands, or gave into the charge of the guards, who 
followed within his summons, every military delinquent whom 
he detected in the commission of any'act of violence or depre¬ 
dation. Such proofs of rigid, impartial justice, of public 
protection, and of unusual care for the conservation of private 
property, could not fail to render the Viceroy extremely popular. 
So loud, indeed, were his subjects in their expressions of admi¬ 
ration and gratitude, that tne echoes resounded even unto 
Constantino[ne; and the ever-apprehensive Divan, alarmed— 
in this instance with reason—at the rapid advance of attachipent 
on the part of the people, and the consequent spread of power 
on that of their ruler, determined to transplant him, before he 
became too strongly rooted to be removed at will. A fii*man 
from the Sultan reached Mehemet at Damanhur, designed to 
deprive him of the throne he filled too well; raise to it an 
appointed vizier, and replace the beys in their pernicious autliority. 
But the watchers of the wonder-working head, had slept too long, 
and only awoke to hear “ IhneAs past." The Viceroy, con¬ 
fiding in the devotion by which he was surrounded, the tried 
fidelity of his Albanian auxiliaries, and the support of the 
Bedouins, lamented that destiny would not permit nim to obey 
the mandate of the Divan, adding the most dutiful assurances 
that his denial was enforced by the obstinate resistance of the 
troops. Mehemet certainly owed no thanks to the gloss of 
invariable warlike success for his popularity. His forces had 
been roughly handled, on several occasioi^ by the hydra-like 
Mamelukes, and especially by the Anglo-Eg^ptian Bey, £lfi; 
but all extraneous consifierations of adverse import, vanished 
before the brilliancy of his domestic reputation; and the eluded 
Porte found it necessary, for the present, to flatter him whom 
its distant authority was impotent to supersede. The Sultan 
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bowed once more to the majesty of the people’s ‘‘wish,” and 
confirmed Mehemet Ali in his dignity. Another fortuitous 
event contributed not a little to his prosperous prt^ress. This 
was the almost simultaneous death of his two most troublesome 
foes, Osman Bardissy and Mehemet Elfi. On receiving infor¬ 
mation of the decease of those beys, he lost no time in taking 
advantage of the general consternation caused by the occurrence: 
resumed offensive operations; attacked and defeated various 
parties in succession, and dreadfully harrassed their retreats, by 
employing his Bedouin friends in the pursuit. In attaching the 
children of the desert to his service, and opposing them against 
the Mamelukes, he gradually predisposed tnem for the pmitical 
changes, and vast reformation, lie silently contemplated. * 
Mehemet’s attention, however, was soon diverted to self- 
defence, at another point, where foreign efforts were on foot for 
unseating him. An expeditiqn despatched by the British 
Cabinet, expressly to support the Mamelukes, arrived at 
Alexandria; and the disembarked troops, amounting to six 
thousand, were received into the place by the Governor, whom 
the beys had also found means to confederate in their cause. 
Mehemet’s good genius did not desert him. An attack made by 
the associates on Kosetta, most disastrously failed, and the defeat 
of course greatly lowered the confidence of the beys in the 
irresistible prowess of* their insular allies. The politic Pasha, 
instead of presuming on his success, and pushing it to extremities, 
threw out propositions for peace, advantageous to the Mameluke 
chiefa; and whilst they were balancing between his offers and the 
possibility of still profiting by the EngKsh aid, the latter party 
decided the question for tnem; finding it advisable to preserve 
the national honour from any farther fracture, by stowing them¬ 
selves, “homeward bound,” under the guardianship of Dan 
Neptune; even then, confes^dly, indebtM to the forbearance 
of Mehemeb for the opportunity of regaining their ships. 

If, on the whole, Mehemet may be termed an indulged child 
of fortune, he caniiot be characterised (like Napoleon) as a 
prodigal son. Whilst engaged in those early games of war, that, 
in the end, were to enable him to compete for the incalculable 
stake then at issue, he carefully husbanded each minor winning, 
and avoided risking his resources in dubious bye bets,—coolfy 
calculated against contingencies, and baffled his adversaries by 
finesse, when his hands were weak. But wher» be felt himseu 
secure, he boldly took the lead; anf^ every new trial of his 
strength only adoed to the odds in his favour, on the match* 
Turkey soon put his skHl to th6 test, ’j^e Sultan ^im’a 
murder mfide way for the mild Mustapha, who occupied the throne 
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only until shortly after the repulse of the English from Egypt. 
Mustapha was followed by his brother Mahmud, on whom 
devolved the task of completing the dissolution of the Janissaries, 
and carrying on the other works of improvement began by 
Selim. In iMdition to the good effected by Mahmud in his 
proper sphere, he^ most undoubtedly, though unintentionally, 
accelerated tlie deliverance of Egypt, by calling her slumbering 
ca;^bilities into action. 

The Sultan’s motives for this, eventually, philanthropic act, 
was the necessity of crushing the sect of the Wahabites, engen¬ 
dered about fifty-five years past, in Nedshed,* by a sheikh, from 
whose name his followers derived their designation. These 
dangerous rebels, previous to Mahmud’s accession, had gained 
complete mastery throughout the whole of Hedshas and Yemen^ 
and their victorious banners were already fluttering in the 
environs of Damascus and Bagdad, when the Sultan sent orders 
to his Egyptian vassal viceroy, to gather all his forces together, 
and proce^ to annihilate the Wah^ites, who were daily extend¬ 
ing their encroachments in Arabia. Mahmud evidently trusted 
that the destruction of one party, he cared not which, would be 
so dearly purchased by the other, as to leave the victor’s after 
fate at liis royal (^posal. Mehemet Ali, instead of shrinking 
from the honour of an* investment, similar in its expected 
efficacy to tlie envenomed garment of Nessus, received his com¬ 
mission with joy. It was to him as the dawn of a rising sun, 
whose beams were to invigorate his strength, irradiate his 
influence, and guide him to farther avenues for its extension, 
He meditated on the iq^^cuis of encouraging commerce in the 
Arabian ports; of facilitating jan intercourse with Yemen, and 
of forming, among a people already won to liis interests, a fresh 
basis for Lis ^ceudency, by the protection he' might confer on 
their sacred cities. Still, those baleful birds of prey, the Mame¬ 
lukes, obscured the horizon of his hopes. Congregated in the 
Delta, they prosecuted their roving ravages, and Imvered, as it 
were, aroundf the gates of Cairo: 

« - '■... dread hell-kites all, 

Seeking to swoop on aught within their range.” 


• Ifedthed, or Naged. It ia so styled from the elevated aspect of the oountry; and 
. the term might he rendered MMntaimma Arabia. Abdeeueda says that opiniona 
vary as to the exact poaition of Nedahed; but that the name, moat probably, indi- 
eatea the high tract of land which aeparates Yen^ien from Tahamah, (JU>wer Arabia) 
and Irak Arabia from Syria. I'bwarda Hedshaa, it abounds in marshes. The 
mountains Salamy and Adsha ant^he beat known. The inhabitanta are an Arabian 
race called but that name is common to ali vtim Arabs. Hence in A ae o i rn am, 
Bib. Orien. tom. i. o. 864, •* Monder^ a king of the Taita.” With the Chaldeans, 
aignifles an Arabian Merchant. 
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Occupied in h» preparations, and anxious to expedite his mission, 
Mehemet ardently desired to clear Egypt irom its intestine 
pest, before the departure of his armies left the country still 
more exposed to devastation! 

Were the gangrened wounds of the deeply lacerated land never 
to be healed r How long were the crimes of a hateful oligarchy, 
a community of public robbers, intruders oii the soil, to resist 
the establishment of a healthy government, end retafd the en¬ 
lightenment of millions? All his endeavours to unravel by 
degrees this Gordian knot of Eg 3 rptian bondage had provOT 
fruitless, and he now wound up his faculties to cut through it by 
an act, detested even by the northern sav^es of anticmity, and 
which, if weighed in the common scales of modern Europedn 
religion and morality (setting retributive justice aside) most be 
condemned as an offence against God and man, utterly inex¬ 
piable on earth. Mehemet resolved to lure the Mamelukes into 
certain toils, and at one ruthless blow exterminate the whole 
race and name, 1^ assassination f He commenced his design 
by disarming them of the habitual Mistrust, dictated by experi¬ 
ence and their own practices. This he accomplished by artfully 
negociating and concluding a truce, under pretence of devoting 
himself entirely to the important arrangements for the approach¬ 
ing expedition, and actually appeared so wholly absorbed in the 
business, as to set any lurking suspicions at rest. He proceeded 
to build a flotilla in the Red Sea, and went in person to Suez, 
to inspect the progress of the work. Numerous magazines, also, 
were at the same time erected under his orders in Alexandria, to 
render that place eligible for the commercial emporium, which, 
aided by the natural advlititages of its situation, it has since 
become. At last, when all was prepared for the denouement of 
this dreadful drama, he announced to the surrounding country 
the period fixed for the departure of* his army to Arabia, under 
the command of his eldest son, Tussan Pasha. During the fow 
intervening days he lavished all possible civilities wd insinuating 
flatteries on the Mameluke chieftains, and they were finally 
invited to visit the citadels the llthof March, 1811, luld 
partake df a banquet in hhndur of the prince’s farewell. The 
beys, now completely blindfolded, did not hesitate an instant to 
comj^y with the vieeroy^s gracious request. The tBomiog rang 
with 8houu^ and all was^tevdiy and excitement diroughout 
Cairo, until the beys with th^ir followers were past the gates of 
the dtadel. Scarcely hod the last entered, wbem the entrances 
were secured; and tlM victims, exposed to an inceisant sbowerof 
fire from the walls, fell without being able either to fly or defond 
themselves.* On the same day and mnir their brethren were 
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to the eword in the streets of the cii^, and in all other places and 
towns of Said and the Delta. Ine wretched wreck of these 
hitherto insuperable soldiers escaped into the desert 

Thus perished, after an existence of 600 years, the body of 
the Mamelukes, who formed an exception in human physiology, 
and an unparalleled solecism in the laws of social organization. 

We have already acknowledged that Mehemet’s guilty deed 
is, abstractedly, indefensible; but.though it cannot be Justified, 
it surely admits of considerable palliation. Leaving the general 
eastern unscrupulous familiarity with blood out of the question, 
still, there is no rule, it is said, without an exception, and if the 
ethical edict which proclaims, “no end is worthy, where the 
nfeans are bad,” can ever admit of a proviso, Mehemet, certainly, 
may prefer a ^laim to the benefit. Shakspeare’s Bassanio be¬ 
seeches the Judge “ to do a great right, do a little wrong”—the 
supposed legal casuist does not deny the rights but yet declares 
“ it cannot be”—the wrong has law on its side, and were the 
law infringed “ it would be drawn into a precedent.” We pre¬ 
sume there is no fear of thaf in Mehemet’s case; his subsequent 
actions are of a nature to -leave the memory of the Mameluke 
massacre a lamentable monument of buried barbarism, rather 
than as a model for imitation to future aspirants for fame. 
Moral and political earthquakes seem to be the results of certain 
combinations of morbid matter in any mundane systenc> of 
government; and would seem to be permitted by an all-wise Pro¬ 
vidence, in analog with the elemental conflicts ever attendant on 
the dispersion of** a congregation of foul and pestilent vapours,” 
clouding the bright expanse of heaven, when the mad tempest 
is, for the wisest purposes, awhile* permitted to' deface the 
beauteous order of creation. The fate of the Mamelukes created 
no commiseration. Their heartless trade £bii^e them to pity 
others. They could not sympathize in mi^^es inflicted by 
themselves. Who was there, then, to mourn their dissolution ? 
Not a tear mixed itself with the expiatory Mood that moistened 
the liberated soil. ^ 

Mehemet was left to rule in peace, and the people felt that the 
sway of military rapine had passed away with their itumolated 
o{^ressors. If we may cremt hiitQ|ry» die Mamelukes' of the 
early ages were endowed with many s^nidUd qusdities; but those 
who latterly bore the name, inherited with it only the virtue of 
intrepidity; brutal, when exercisedrnily for barm, and held in 
common with the gaun^*^ ravening wolf! They displayed no 
militaiy talent, 'worthy of notice, after the French evacuated 
Egypt From that time, their braveiy appeared to degenerate 
into the mere animal insensibility to danger, oomlkion to the 
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reckless bandit of all countries. The Pasha having thus cleared 
the way for his own internal ojperations, the army under Tussan 
set forth on their route. The Wahabites opposed to a war bf 
extermination, the fearlessness of men who conceived themselves 
doomed to martyrdom; and so successfully, that Mehemet was 
obliged to dispatch his second son, Ibrahim Pasha, with strong 
reinforcements, to the assistance of his brother. ^ ITie despei*ate 
struggle was protracted for six years, passed amidst hard-iought 
battli^ alternate advantages, and severe sieges. Every step 
was disputed; but, in condusion, Der^eh, the capital, and last 
refuge of the Wahabites, (and, previously to the war, the threat* 
ening rival of Cairo and Constantinople) was taken and destroyed; 
when the last remnant of the tenacious, unyielding sect, was 
drowned in torrents of blood. f 


By their victories in the Arabian peninsula, the viceroy’s sons 
virtually added to his dominions Mecca, the principal towns in 
Nedsh^, and the ports of tlie Red Sea. With these materials, 
he began his welcome toil of recomposing the mighty empire of 
the Pharaohs, though the fragments recovered were only a por¬ 
tion of the number torn away,—and to redeem aH the wanting 
parts appeared an Herculean undertaking. The wasteful war, 
too, with the Wahabites, had deprived him of the Mite of his 
armies, and exhausted the resources of Eg;^’pt. In this exigency, 
Mehemet failed not to discover a bold expraient. He looked to 
tht^^outhern provinces, those marts of slavery, where mothers yet 
are taught to curse their fruitfulness,—and determined that there 
his conquests should be carried on, and from those acquisitions, 
his recruits obtained. 


I'he execution of this purpose he entrusted to his son Ismael, 
who, with the remainder of the army, proceeded up the Nile, and 
gathered laurels at a much easier rate than his brothers in 
Arabia. In short time^ compared with the magnitude of 
the enteiprize, tiiig whole of ancient Ethiopia was united to 
f^pt. Ethiopk^ who originally lent the first elements of civi¬ 
lization to her,Svhose now paramount sons will, ere long, we 
trust, be enabl^ to p&y pfirt of the outstanding debt of six 
thousand years ! In vain the wild Africans rush forth to 
repel the intruders from deserts.^ In vain did the savage 
Snaykieh, the ’cannibal Bheluk,, oppose to their invitders’ fire¬ 
arms, their poisoned arrows, their iron weapons, and their buck¬ 
lers covered with the skin of the hunted rhinoceros. The prac¬ 
tised Egimtians drove them back to tH^ sources of die river which 


they deify—Kenus, with its colossean memorials of the many- 
named Sesqstris, to whom Ethbpia^ve its first tributes of eb<my, 
gold, and Ivory; Shadney, Domer, Halfay, Sennaar, surmuinM 
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by the White and Bhie Rivers, Lower and Upper Nubia, that 
had not witnessed the hostile footstep of a human being, of the 
Caucasian race, since the expedition of Cambyses; C^rdofan, 
Dariiir, and Oasenarchepele, which, though situated in the heart 
of the desert, abounds in ^Id, copper, iron, and even in popula¬ 
tion. All these, almost virgin countries, were subdued and made 
tributary to the,vice-king of Egypt. I’here is, at present, not a 
single province washed bv the waters of prolific Nile, that does 
not acknowledge his authority. These vast lands may now be 
properly styled the territories of the Nile and of Mehemet Ali! 

Until the crusade against the Wahabites, we find in the actions 
of the viceroy only a negative policy. At first, like a provident 
gtfrdener, he fittea his labours to the passing season, and em¬ 
ployed himself in weeding, pruning, and eradicating. From the 
removal of the Mamelukes, he began to sow, to plant, and to 
cultivate. The thiixi epoch brou^t him the spoils of Arabia, 
and concluded with the attainments of the Ethiopian inroad. 

The cup of conquest quaffed to his full content, the now abso- 
Bolute monarch assumed the duties of the peaceful reformer, the 
beneficent creator. As if to dispose him wholly for the office, 
and by a providential dispensation, incline the hardened warrior's 
heart to sympathize with his new vocation, his late triumphs were 
accompanied by a most bitter personal lesson of the horrible cala¬ 
mities inseparable from war, as practised in the East. Ismael, 
his victorious son, the treasiured hope of his house, was cut off by 
a most horrible death. He Was burnt alive in bis own tent, at 
the instigation of an African king whom he had dethroned^ and 
whose agents, with the stealth of their native serpents, penetrated 
to die spot, despite the neighbouring guards, and fatally effected 
their purpose. Mehemet had now re||alned the aerated iidibi 
of Eg^rs gigantic frame, as it stood m the thme or Moses. But 
the reconstructed Colossus was yef devoid animation. It still 
required the livAlg breath of civilization, which, he well knew, 
Europe alone eoukl furnish. He riiose, for the instruments of 
the desired vividcation, initives of France,—a country, whose skill 
ill arts, In arms, and in learning, be hi^ witnessea, and knew 
how to appreciate^ seen under no friendly auspices. Hie 

French government had entrusted its^ commerclaf interests to an 
able fiincdonary, tbe cbnisul Drovetti: and Mehemet, anxious to 
profit by £Ss extensive information on subjects vitally connected 
with the plans he cherished, became sO fiimiliar with the consul, 
and the consul’s influeneei^^^'with dievice-hing ihcr^uied so con- 
spicuoudy, that DroVetti’s own countr^mbn termed him Alfs 
and rmroack^ him with imving die <iiiteret^ of the 
Paika more at heart than even those of the nation.” 
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Etmmefui improvomentt wm fisut B|B«acUng dbtough the Eant, 
and &>lonel Skven arrived at Oalro^ on his way to attend Fe^ 
jUi Shah, who had engaged hun to discipline die Fers^ forces. 
Mebemet Ali prevails on the Colonel to undertake a similar oo 
cupation in his dominions; and no sooner were tjbe contracting 
parties agreed, than numerous barracks were erected at Syeoe, 
and 20,000 Ardbs, with an equal number of young Nt»groetfrom 
the newly-conqum^ provinces, were delitwrm over to the 
tary tuition of a disciple of Napoleon. * 

From that period, the man who could announce himi^f to the 
viceroy as a Frenchman, possessed an all-sufficing pas^polt to 

{ >ublic employment, without any {llurticular reference to his pecu- 
iar qualifications for the post assigned. This indiscrirnim^ 
patronage necessaiily led, in some cases, to disappointment on 
TOth sides. An opportuni^ speedily presented itself for puttiim 
in practice the newly acquired theoretical skill of the native solt 
diery, who were the first on record that imitated European ma¬ 
noeuvres upon African soil. The Greek insurrection seemed 
rushing irresistibly forward on the foad to its ultimate tdumph. 
Kurshid Pasha, the same unlucky chief whom Mehemet had used 
as his stepping-stone to sovereignty in Egypt, was defeated at 
the head of 50,000 Turks, by a mere hatful of Rajaht^ aiid 
chose, by committing suicide, to avoid the disgrace and punish¬ 
ment he foresaw his lil-starred destiny would award him, should 
he return to Constantinople. Impartial fortune, however, equally 
denied her smiles to his successors. One after another, four 
armies were routed in the passes of Thessaly and the Pelopon¬ 
nesus: the Archipelago was strewed with the wrecks of wree 
fleets, and the road to Stamboul thrown open to the Giaours, At 
that eventful moment, the Sultan claimed assistance from the sub^ 
dner of the Wahabites, the emulator of Sesostris; for, disindined, 
as we may welt suppose, Mahmud must have been, to provide 
Mebemet with firesii food for his ambidous appetite, stem neces¬ 
sity compelled him to o{qK»e to the insurgents who threatened 
his capital and throne, a vassal adio, as Had oltmuil^ obeyed 
his orders, and still acknowte<%ed his supremacy. /lEbe iwe* 
sent evil was urgent; the fittiire might he guardeuagaaitt 
viceroy was an s<d>im8sioii» and S),000 mexit'pn^ lt»ahim 
Pasha, sailed from Alexandria to the westerly eoiji^Hpf Oieece. 
The arrival of Mdbemet AM^s mUitar|jmasses imjliie Morea and 
Crete, presmted a remarkable comadenoe, ud mmit curious 
polidcaf antUhesb. The ancient wm’Jd called as it 
W two most renowned Egypt and Greece^ a« combatsiU% 
into the Bsto prepared by modem ^potina. Yet the gfodiatori 
themselves^ ttou^ momentarily ^iposed, were^ in reality, %lij^ 
VOL. IV.—NO. VIII. 2 B 
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ing for the same end. Still more singular, France, who warmly 
sympathized with the progressive emancipation of both parties, 
had equally qualided each for die present paradoxical contMt. 
Fabrier, an enthusiastic Carbcmaro and liberal, was the warlike 
in8tructc»r of the Hellenes; and S^ves, a thorough Bonapartist, 
had sedubusly trained the Arabs. Strang, too, as at first sight 
it may appear, both the Greeks and the Egyptians were appro* 
prjately placed; for, whilst the Greeks were struggling to estab¬ 
lish their republican independence, the Arabs were indebted for 
the dawn'or their civilization to Mehemet Ali’s principles 

—principles yrhich Napoleon as fully possessed, and which no¬ 
thing but genius like his coulcHiave rendered endurable to a free 
peoj^e. At the time in question, Mehemet was generally cen¬ 
sured by Europe for affording his support avowemy to crush a 
noble nation, instead of uniting with them, and thereby at once 
securing the independence of both. But the annals of all ages 
—the revolutions of South America not even excepted—have 
clearly shown, that semi-savages confound the terms of republic¬ 
anism and anarchy; and that the reformer of Muasulmen cannot 
favour libm'allsm, in the European sense of the word, without 
hazard to himself and nulli^ing his own power to do good. 

The introduction ^f civilization into r^ypt was not at the 
desire of the superstitious and ignorant natives, but, on the 
contrary, foundea on, and the result only of, implicit obedience 
to the unquestioiAble will of their pasha* It was his despotic 
influence, solely, that empowered him to reclaim the wild Arabs, 
and reconcile tiiem to the restraints of European discipline.. Had 
he now aided the Greek revolution, he might as well Wve given 
the watchrword to his own subjects to follow tiie example thus 
set them, and disown in his person the self-same authority that 
he taught them to overthrow in others. Neither by birth, by 
country, nor by religion, was Mahemet a p^hellenist, and it 
requires a ^lecies of political obliquity to demand from him an 
appearance in tiiat character 1 But hie proved himself the friend 
of humafni^ ahd made the atrocities of barbaric warfore give 
place to of ^European hostiliiy. He accustomed his 

enepiies, as wi^«as soldiers, to that merCTand indulgence 

Cowards the centred wounded, which he hfins^ mcerdsed 
ever afler the dem son.* 

The battle of mVazin^ |nd tiie arrival of a French mqpedition. 




• Mwlb hwIriwD toaiSBoituAhy Iteahim BudiA in iha ttorea, 

•od iadesd tlte iatonMtssiolted nnlimyihwdub xnadstbe antioMiit mditaUe 
to all Uie HbciTsl puties. BiUthefiM>^ii»uh^ lhi;shiniirw 0 Ult|jeff of u^y Uoodfhed 
out of tho Add of WUtlo. ' iyi tii* judsooeii m vom soiit Uio to ond 

weio^dtotfrwdo ddiWMd up ki’tte Eltrapoin ooMHdi. 
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at length put an end m the dmditiul uontesfe, imd Ibrahim Paaba 
evacuated the Morea; but the provinoes ^ Ghree(» had been 
so dilapidated and d^i^betedl that the island of Cahdia 
remained in his &ther*8 hands. We should say unfortunately, 
for no benefit to mankind can possibly aris^from im Anatio, or 
Afiican ruler, presiding over a European state. absolute 
ideas of government can only tend to retard, instead advanc¬ 
ing, the march of civilization, where it i^iures ho such ih^etus. 
Another incidena, insigniScantin its origin, added to the viceroy’s 
already immense donunions, another countiy, at ohm in^mctant 
and difficult to preserve. In consequence of a few deserteia 
havii^ taken refuge in St. Jean d’Acre, Meheniet demandi^ 
them from the pasha of the place, who, in accordance to *die 
instructions he had recdived from the sultan, refused to comply. 
Ibrahim, the right, lumd of his father, immediately laid siege to 
tlie fortress—the same where Napoleon once held nis quarters,— 
carried it, afier a series of blooc^ actions, and became, in conse¬ 
quence, lord over the whole of Syria. 

Mahmud now found himself under the necessity of recovering 
by force what he had lost by imprudence; and it followed that 
vassal and liege, the two rerormers and innovators of Islamism* 
the destroyer of the Mamelukes and the annihilator of the 
Janissaries, unsheathed their seimeters, and took the field ^aimt 
cash oUier. The advantage was evidently on the side of Mehe- 
met. Mahmud only imitated his example: like liim the sultan 
felt the necessity of reform, and like him supported it by a newly 
disciplined army; but was yet ffir behind hisjprototype. It must 
be ccmfeased to his honour, that what he did, he Reeled under 
great reverses of fortune, whilst the vberc^ had every facilily 
afforefed him by the invariable success of his arms, and came to 
the combat with a reputation, in itself a* tower of strength I” 
The eyes of Ekirope were turned to Stamboul and Ciuro^ now 
prepared to rush upon earii other like two enr^ed and jealcais 
lions. Two difibrent races of mankind were now to try thmr 
mutual strengdi in single opposkion. ^ehemet l&d reinspired the 
Arabs with a feeling of tlm» former importance, and they now 
burned to distkiguish diemselves under the woid of command 
whidb hadnn%in their eam ever since the Frei9|i^:jiiS'aalcmu»^ 
Bonaparte: March! Forward!—Ihe^nowitsbiifaedtodeniar^ 
retributiem from the fer the inhunou^of^niniidns heaped on 

thmn for three ceaniries and upwards; whte the Turks, though 
also disdpUned on .the modem s^tein^ad lost, 1^ their long cemo 
tinoed disasters that moral confidence in ihew own strength,, 
and the sldB their leaden, so ihdiq^mitable to the tucoeSi 
arms; and the result was a., compli^ rictory gained over t&om 
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by the ferora of Mehemet, in ^ plains cS Iconinnii the cradle of 
thek former greatness and fflorv. 

Tlie sultan, hard pressed oy his irresistible viceroy, was forced 
to defend his capital by the interference of the Kussians, who 
MMsibly might havo^icopied the conduct of the first Saxons in 
J^tain,ibaa not England and France barred any specious pre> 
te^’.for their longer, stay.at Oonstantinople, by compelling 
Mehemet io withch^ from/ further aggression, and rest satisfiea 
with th^ wide cbnqoosts ^ready in his possession 

In Egypt die progress of civilization is positive and uninter¬ 
rupted ; since the people are mere machines in the hands of their 
ruler, who directs at his own pleasure the enlinked mass, which 
follows in blind acquiescence the impulse received from his wiU. 
Mehemet, assuredly, must be reverenced by those whom he has 
rescued from foreign .bondagej and formed into an independent 
nation. His coihm’ands they consider as conveying a divine 
inspiration deigned'by the Holy Prophet for their best ^idance, 
for they have seen every aiterprise undertaken by Mehemet 
crowned fairest fortune. 

In Turkey, where the first rays of enlightenment have been 
introduced by a prince, whose own sun the people have witnessed 
constantly eclipsed by defeat, or darkened by evil omens, the 
Prophet cannot be supposed to extend his pri^ection so manifestly 
to the proceedings ol the sultan,—and civilization may possiUy 
for a time remain of a negative character, or increase but 
slowly. Hie line of policy, however, pursued by Mehen^ 
Ali, with such lulmirable effect among nations who adhere to the 
cre^ of passive fatalism, is by far too indexible to be equally 
suocessful with any people whose customs and religious doctrioeB 
have rendered them more active both in body and mind. Hius 
the Maronites and Druses were harshly treated by him, m order 
to force them to resign their orthodoxy i a&d no wonder that 
they sold him the possession of their mountains as dearly as 
ponibie. Ai to Syria,^ there is but one alternative left him, 
either to alter tMe mode of govomment there, or to res^ the 
oottutry entMyj at all events, enoi^ has already been shown 
to 1^ in the ebsdnate resistance of the natives, to prove that 
when supremsfly ,ii tob ri^pd to make .aUowanees for difierent 
customs and diaracterisdcSiitBlioftld beoonfinedto homogeneous 
nations. The pcnrer*«nd influenoe of^klcheniet in tlie East, 
vanishes with the AraMc language, and in countries where other 
tmigoes prev^ he can majkitain his AuthoriQr oidy by force of 
arras. Nothing now is wmiting to his fiune, but to complete the 
task wjiicb he has imposed npbn faiins^ in the tri^ capacity of 
o RtvQht$umistj% CmqusroTi Wii^Meformer, • 
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Ab a BepoluthnUt he has freed Egypt from authority of 
the Porte, destroyed the insatiable Mam^oke loeniHte^ m^htwn 
the encroaching Wahabites, and derived the priesthood of its 
secular power. 

As a Conqueror he spres^ his victories tHlp^gh Andna, Nobi^ 
the Morea, Crete, and Syria. 

As a Reformer he regenerated the nationaiity^Af the Arabs, 
organized a regular army (Nizam), and introdueld into l^iypt 
the arts, the sciences, ana the industry of ^iom; 

In ^e two first of his three-fold office^ he nas fidriy wound 
up his labours. In the last he is still making eveiy^ possible ad¬ 
dition to his noblest work. Prosperity to his efforts—may he^live 
to see them consummated. 


Art. VIII.— Irish Tranquillitv under Mr* dConned my Lord 
Mulgrave^ and the Romish Priesthood* By Authdny M^ler, 
M.D., M.R.LA. Dublin. 


D octor Meyler is just the sort of tool that the gentle craft 
of moderate Conservatism delights to work with. He 
hath the devil of self'Conceit beyond most doctors and all oth^ 
mm, and being endowed with a copious and ready flow of words, 
which he is quite willing to print and publish at his own cost, a 
sly and malignant coterie, who do not like to burn their own 
fingers unnecessarily, find him a most convenient instrument for 
thnr purposes* They have used him as such on more occasions 
thui one. A little flattery is all the return he demands for the 
wear and tear of his brains, and the wast# of his midnight oik 
He despises vul^r criticism— SaUs est equitem plaudere* Let 
him only be puffofi by the ^andard^ and “ kudos’d” by the 
Evening Maily and he is Messed to his heart’s contmit. Xfo man 
was ever nuwe earily tickled with a straw. ^ 

It was thought at one time, that nothing short of floor of 
the House or Commons wotdd have served thu Cava^er as an 
arena flir di^laying his prowess. And bad he^^ditown himself 
into that assembly, mth the fltoility that he poiset a ek of ampM- 
cation, and of saying the mine filing ten ‘tees otetjrhhout vary¬ 
ing te €spres8ton, roe hdktkyf at dT 
been sung ere this» More tte Lotd Olenelg trould have takeU 
their rest under file power > of that%pell. Hut Apollo^ in dd 
auspicious moment^ pinched his ear^ reminding him, probjablr, inf 
the inspired nunfijm of ail rider and somewmtt wittier hrotW, 
that * 
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** PfaysiotanSy if they ’re wise, 'should never think 
Of any arms, but such as pen and ink.” 

To those weapons, th'ei'efore^ did ouf Machaon resort, deter¬ 
mined to demolish the objects of his, aversion according to the 
oracle. But by an additional happiness in the luck of Whiggery, 
he has been overruled to plant his battery in the printing-room, 
where such*black missiles lack force and direction,' instead of 
pouring them?’ through the deadly chamber of the apothecai7*l5 
shop, n^m which every ^^t might tell. 

By his own account, and the concurrent testimony of common 
fame, we learn that Dr, Meyler was the son of 
o “ A very valiant rebel of the name,” 

who, like the sine of another shining light of this our day, Mr. 
Emerson Tennent, carried on a retail dealing in the tobacco and 
snuff line. Mr. Meyler, senior, however, was not satisfied with 
that small traffic, but must needs try a venture also at practical 
politics, a dangerous trade about forty years a^. He became 
implicated In the rebellion of Miaefy-et^/ifj—took an active part 
in the fearful doings at Wexford,—and was, in consequence, 
obliged to go into exile to America.* Our author at that period 
was “ yet a boy,”—a precocious youth, however, who “ had the 
si^^ity to understand wliat was going on,” yea, to approve of it 
all in his heart’s core. The hatred with which he pursues the 
very name of O’Connell, seems to have originated at that early 
period, when the most durable impressions are left upon the 
waxen tablets of the heart. It was the fate of the Liberpitor, 
then as now, to differ with Mr. Anthony Meyler as to the best 
and most becoming mode of serving nis countiy ^ 0*OonneU 
having always maintained, with a consistency ^leh we greatly 
admire, whatever Dr. Meyler and his' friei^dl may think of it, 
th^ Freedom’s bat^e” is, mostteffectuall^Mbu^t ajgainst its 
domestio Ib^ without sl^diim of blood, lliat doctrine^ how¬ 
ever, w^ too tame and iiasipid lbr our ardent young politician, 
whose frank -eo^iessioii early Reason we must record in his 
own words heart,” he says, “ went with it,” that is, with 

the rebd cause# 'amil%;he. adds, with the bitterness peculiar to 
civil Ji[^i>jO<’ConDell’s Irish heart then mumped by 

thesideof^bic^er^^iiaiigemeiim the ranks of the yepmen, 
wearing die same the same musket^ respond¬ 

ing to tne same bugle, and pl^frssit^ the sau^e politics,—being 
then most ostentatioul in ps^aiiplpg km loyidty.” In another 

. . . . . • 1 ., -.11. I — . . .. . 

* U butivstiee to. (be mmnoty of'ao bonett man, to aysM aii(MOf^ttction». by 
adding our teatinoujr to that of of every rank 4nd ddisdOftlOatioi^ln Wexford, 

in favour of tbe aobtemitbed refntalioo of Dr. Meytor's iiaber. 
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place he des^natea die honourable Member for ]>ublin by the 
ll^ntemptuous title of a ** Triton of the Mmnows,” who ** sedi- 
fnjuzes under a l^al quibbl^ and is a pettifogger in rebellion/* 
^[b h ope die English public will not Ml to observe the kind 
of repHlaches with ^ich the Orangemen how employ their scribes 
to taunt Mr. O^Connell. 

Mr. Anthony Mevler did not remain long in A^^nca, being 
completely curetl/’ as he informs u% **4>f remudonary pro¬ 
pensities;** but what brought him home a^ih to Wexford^ he 
does not mention. Probably he had a itake in the countm^ which 
required looking after; not such a one, of <X)urse, as Ketier mice 
complimented a learned friend of ours upon poss^ing, namely, 
** a stake with a pike at one end of it ;** tor the air of revolution¬ 
ary freedom had cured him of that ** propensity ;** but such a 
%take as enables him now to strut and fret his hour upon the 
trottoir of Merrion Square, to write and publish unsaleable 
pamphlets, to frequent the c<mvefBaziones of the Royal Dublin 
fifociety, and to 

** Shine in the dignity of F.R.S.’* 

We omitted to state, in the proper place, that when tips gentle¬ 
man was in heart a rebel, he was also, by profession, a Catholic, 
having been educated in that faith by the accident of birth 
a phrase, by the way, of which he is fond, and for which he seems 
ttrbe indebted to his recollection of the facetious Jack JahnstmCf 
who, in an assumed character, gave a sdfoewhat similar account 
of himself,— 

** 1 was bioini one day, when my nsother was out 
In her redconing; an accident brought it about^* 


So goes the song; and so it was appmyddy with the late Mrs. 
Meyler. She was ** out in her rewonuig,” if she supposed, as 
no doubt she dk^ that shepwas bringing an accession to our 
seven millions into the world; whereas, m point of fact, her labour 
prodnoed but the gemr^f what Wolsey would have been surely 
justified in caUW ** a spleen^ Lutheran.** Such, at le^ we 
are given to nnwrstand the young gentleman fomid bimsdf, 
infris et in aa^soon as ^ mists of hU accidental education 
had dSspdled tbmnselves; he s^ eondmicd in ostensible 

capthrtty to the bondagewhidb) in Thus 

he played the faypocitte for^ his motive 

was a patrimie Ofese^ \ - 

" As long as die chalnr <c^ tcinnbral*«smitnde wis fostmied to the 
Roman CaudKcs, mid as long as were uhvrbekf and u^usdy ^ 
pressed for^ccMnsdeace* sake, 1 remained with my IbU 

portion of their degradafioa,-—and voluntarily sut^jectcd myself to the 
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beavy pratfure of tiiote restrictive lavs wlilcb impeded me ia vwtf 
effcfft I made to advance myself in life." 

It is not easy to arareciate the generoMty of such self'ifmnQia- 
rion $ for had Dr. Meyler made a public profemion of P^otesU* 
antism pevious to die measure cH Cathcdic Emandpation* who 
can estimate to what a remote futurity the passing of that act 
might have been retarded by so momentous a conversion ? In 
waiting for dm event which was to remove the imputation of in¬ 
terested motives from his change) he stands in honourable con¬ 
trast to die O’Suiiivans and others, who, by thdr selfrsh eager¬ 
ness to clamber out of the boat, and by wring they made in 
leaving it, had done their litde possible to sink the vessel, or drive 
it back into the current, together Mrith all the company that chose 
to remain behind. But the Doctor, albeit nauseating from his 
inmost soul the tobacco fumes and other unsavoury exhalations 
of his fellow-voyagers, kept his seat with a constant heai% till the 
craft was moor^ securely by the shore; and then be shook him¬ 
self and walked away like a gendeman, secredy vowing to sail in 
such vile company no more. “ 

He is now a Toiy, basking in the grim smiles bf Chief-Baron 
Joy, honoured with the valuable friendship of Sir Robert Shaw, 
and ** responding to the same bugle" with the illustrious Captain 
Cottingham; distinctions which be prizes above those substantial 
reward of agitation which he might (if he tells die truth) haire 
commanded, had it been his choice or his taste to linger a few 
years longer among the liberal ranks. What those rewinds would 
have been, whether he would have succeeded the lamented „Dr. 
Ch^ne as physician-general, or outfiburished Crumpton himself 
in the Court of the viceroy, he leaves the worM to ^njeeiion^ 
but of this be assures us, tmt he might, *' irdll Ihfr po&oo .Id 
which he stood, and throng the influence of those who new oom- 
nuuid ^the Cast^ have rewed ^e reward of his affitatkm." In 
chooaiiGu;^ Itherefrire, wtdt. iWi, the ccmmiered side^ m voluntarily 
closeddoor on his odvaneeftient - ibealted patriot! When 
the Tones come frt, they inust.be gttilty of more than dietr pro¬ 
verbial ingratitude^ if diey do sot consider soeh devotion to Uieir 
prine^les tiefruU all other olaims. 

This is as much as we know, and perhaps more than it 
ports die pubUe to of the personallustoiy and quali- 

ncations of Dr. pow take glance at his 

book. * 

Ireland, as may be it^en^ frpm the ironical tide prefixed to 
this publiration, groans under the bfut ofa three-headed monster^ 
which Dr. Meyler,— *■ : - 

** the great AleideB of his oompany," ^ 
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t»kef tqpra himself to dreg iato the light of day, and expose to 
the people of England. For it is to ** the peo^ of England, 
Ramcala as well as Tories,** that he writes, on uie same ecucula- 
tion, perhaj^ th|t M*Ghee crosses the channel to preaidi to them, 
because their oomparadve ignoreuice of the political condition of 
Ireland, which he professes to illustrate, renders them more 
plastic to ** ingenious devices,'* and their esers peeuliarW 4 ^)^ to 
the reception of statements upon trust. We have no mar, how¬ 
ever, of the resuJt of Uie present clumsy attempt upon tlte credu¬ 
lity our British neighnours; for, ready as nlimbers of them 
may be to receive un&vourable impressions agmnst a countiy 
which has been for a^ both misgoverned and misrepresented], 
they are too wise and too generous to. admit vague assertiena^ 
uttered in a tone of furious party spirit, and without the dbwlow 
of a proof to sustain any one of them, in the place of eviehnot^ 
They must have at least the semblance of aigtnnent, pr the ap¬ 
pearance of facts, to ground an opinion upon; but the coniinna^ 
tion of facts and arguments will be in vam sought in the 
before us, which are a mere tissue \>f impotent railing «nd ivwtiy 
declamation. 

The first head of the tergeminous monster which bars the 
access of the Oran^ faction to their lost Elysium, is that which 

f rows upon the shoulders of “ My Lord Mulgravej** and his 
lucellency is consemiently the princii^l ^object of evenr attack 
from that quarter. He would be, in truth"", unworthy of the place 
he holds in the reject and affections of all true Irishinan, if 
every currish scribbler that either volunteers or is hired to vilify 
our country, did not rush in the very first instance at liim, by 
the shme insdnet ^t makes a gipsy’s or a poacher’s dog bwk at 
an honest man. ^ We hold it to be an iihpossibility honestly to 
carry out the principles on which the noble Earl undertook die 
governm^t or Irdand, and not be bated and abused by its an¬ 
cient oppressors. To administer impartial justice, and eitt^d 
{NTotection to idl^^men alike; to love mercy and practise it; to 
curb wad chastme the insolence of petty tyrants; to proceed wi^ 
hcmourable oonsbten^ in dm course on which he set out, 
selecdng for offi<»^ ana disth^nidnng with hiiT ccmfidenoe, 
capaUe of execotiB^ in gt^find^ the details oi his enlaraed 
aito oomprehensive poliev; idtfaoat paltering 

or Muivoeation, to ^ cljeets and the spirit 

of Catholic Einancjpadtm,—diese jarodudes from which l^rd 
Mulmve has nc^es swerved, and which no man in his sitoadon 
could perform withoot drasdng towards himself the implaoal^ 
hostility otevmy thoronglHgoing* Irish To^- The ammoiw 
with which he is reprded by that mthless laedon, is lie bm 
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possible test of the genuine exceUence of bis goTemmenL For, 
if were onl;^ such a Relbrmcsr as some of his predecessors 
were, the opposition to the measures of his administration would 
be tempered by a slmw of tenderness towards ^mself; and many 
' a staunch old Orangeman would i>e found dangling abQUt his 
Court, professing, in the words of Swift, to 

** Do the most that friendship can, 

To hate the Viceroy—love the man." 

But they hate both, because they know that his heart is on the 
same side with me politics of his party; and they hate him the 
more, for the virtues which adorn nis private life, and add a lustre 
to his public conduct. His manly and intrepid character; his 
generous compliance (which even many of themselves have ad¬ 
vantageously experienced) with every reasonable request;* his 
imaf^cted courtesy of manner, such as could only proceed from 
an ingenuous and kjndly nature; and the clemency of his rule, 
extending itself irrespectively and alike to all parties; are qualities 
to which^n ordinary circumstances, the Irish heart, whether it 
beat unft a green coal de a blue one, warms of its own accord; 
but the presence of these virtues in Lord Mulgrave serves but to 
increase the ill-humour of his detractors, and to draw out their 
innate veijuice, just 

As Heaven’s bless’d beams qiake vinegar more sour.” ^ 

It appears to us that they could endure him much better, if he 
possessed fewer of those qualities which conciliate affecdon, and 
command respect. , 

Or. Meyler does not Tall behind-hand with iboae .whom a cer- 
tidn crazy earl might coll his “ brother commded,"’ In doing 
fearful homage to the merits of Lord Mulgrail^ffl ^vemnUKit, by 
this species of “ involuntary praise.” All tbn comtnon-plaoes of 
invective are ransacked for terms af rancour; and although our 
author steers wide of the rashness of citing particular cases to 
justify bffi g^eral^iphih^ics, be yet contrives to sauce them with 
violations of tfae'tnith almust as glaring as if eacdi statement were 

r [>mpanied fictitious dates and names, to s^tract attention 

its fabulous character./ That old story, fhe invention, we 
----— ' . .... .... 

* Several geatletten, So Tory pairty, hSve toon promotedt 

on tSe proiind of personal topbM^ei.or eonsjKtorabJe.amotainent 

and honour, by Lord LteutenaDt ever did tbe tame by 

Whig aspirants to office? Ma^ wluitofton of the jjteUee, the Rev. Dr. Gmham, 
bead-master of Eoniekellin Skffiocb^o So r geo a-ge seriu Crampten, Dv. Adaass, Mr. 
Jameson, tbe rector of Carlo%aBd jnanj others^ bare m^rianoed tlm most valooble 
proofs of bis Eaoellmey’sc|peiffinesste\ierve tbe private IntMwas of even a nobticsl 
adversary, when bis dnng' iio involved no diardMrd Sf Oie principles vrl^b nb binu 
self molatsins. ' - . 
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think* of the Marmiis of tiOndonderry, aboiit <yConneU beifig^ 
the master of the Viceroy* is brought, up with more than tlie 
usual flourish' 

• “ This very man,- there is every reason to believe, is the master of 
the Viceroy; that it is he who directs into irhat channds the stiyam of 
patronage is to flow; that be appoints to the police and the magistracy, 
and even to the banch; and that he not only sways the patronage of ^ 
the Castle, but ihi policy abo." 

This is a fair sample of the indefinite and random nature of 
the charges brought forward in Dr. Mcyler's. book. The 
sentence we have just quoted is a short one, yet it contains six 
propositions that are positively false, and which the author 
cannot substantiate by a single proof. If, as.he alleges, there is 
“ every reason” to believe that Lord Mulgraye isin so degraded 
an(ksubservient a position, it surely would not have been very 
difficult to state explicitly one or two of those reasons. What, 
means that sweeping phrase, “ the stream of patronage ?” Are 
we to suppose that it takes in the whole ran^ bf.eodki^tieal,, 
as well as of civil promotions, which have been confenV by the 
Lord Lieutenant; and if it does, are we to understand that 
Doctor Sadleir, Sir Henry Meredyth, Mr. Lyons, Mr, Bir¬ 
mingham, and Mr. Tyrrell, are indebted to O’^Connelfs dicta¬ 
tion for their recent advancement ? But if^ on the other hand, 
thAe are to be exceptions, then what becomes of the fine com- 
,, prehensive metaphor of the “ stream of patronage T* 

Well, but “ he appoints to the police.” Indeed; since when, 

“ most learned Theban” ? It is a well ascertained fimt, of 
knowledge of which Dr. Meyler, thdtigh ignorant of fUftny 
thiims, can scarcely plead that he is innocent, Uiat Irom the (kte 
of Colonel Shaw Kennedy’s arrival in Ireland, to tliat of his 
abrupt and somewhat huffish retirement, including a space of 
nearly two years, he, and not* Mr. O’Connell, had and used the 
exclusive power of nominating individuals to the situation of 
sub-constanle, and promoting them to that of qpnsCable, in the 
police. Those ranks comprise abont nineteen-tw^tieths of the 
whole force; and amount.^ a considerable of Dr. 

M^ler^s parrot-cry, filched||sbtn tbs'lying eoluimii the Timer. 

But in addition to jdkn^npg^Olfltments, there is another 
office, created under the last to« whibh' many an indi¬ 

vidual in that claw of sodefy %hlch ^ atfiirded tbs most con¬ 
stant and valuable support to Mr. (yConhell, and whose 
interest he is always most anxious lb serve, would have been 
desirous to be monioted; we meah (he fflace of heoit^oom^iBle. 
A hundred mm ninety pmeons, we believe, were raised in one 
day to that enviable situation; it .was left perfectly At the Ifii- 
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cretkm of tibe Lord Lieutenant, hodi expressly the act of 
Fsrliamait, and unreservedly, as as r^rded the verbal 
pled^^ of ministers in the House of Commons, to choose and 
nominate persons to fill those situations; and how many of them, 
let the curious reader suppose, were placed at the disposal of his 
** lord and master,** Mr. (yCmnell ? Not a single one. Colonel 
Shaw Kennedy was requested to recommend inmviduals, serving 
* in the police, to be advanced to the new rank; he did nominate 
them all, and in every instance his recomm^datbn was im¬ 
plicitly complied with. 

There are, however, higher offices than those we have men¬ 
tioned, of which the governramit retains the patronage in its 
oT^n hand^ for thi^steod reason, along with many others, that a 
great portion *t>f itftiTesponsibility for the preservation of the 
public peace—a red^nsioility not to be shifted or transferred to 
other moulders—depends on an efficient and temperate dis¬ 
charge of the duties annexed to them. These are the chief- 
constaU^of the first and second class, the sub-inspectors of 
eoyntieiMpagether with the ‘'provincial inspectors, and, though 
not hribfiediately connected with the police, the stipendiary 
magistrates. Lord Mulgrave has not delegated to Colonel Shaw 
Kennedy, or to any subordinate functionary, the power of 
nominating persons to fill these important situations. Yet, in 
no instance, where th^ office, or the person designated to hold il^ 
were within the jurisdiction of the inspector-general, has an 
appointment been made, or a .promotion from an in^ior to a 
Intflier grade taken place, without first consulting hiin,r and 
submitting the individlia], if previously unknown, to his ex¬ 
amination. Thus was Colonel Kennedy investee^ in dl such 
cases, with a peremptoiy negative; his obiedionsj when he had 
any to make, mving uniformly prevailed, W the exdusion of the 
party, and that, against the implied wishes of the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant ; while his positive recornmaidations, which were neither 
few nor nnfrequent, rarely fidled to receive a prompt and full 
compliance. » . ' 

Still, howev^, as the Lord Lieutenant reserved to hinwdf the 
rieht (which he is fisliy midUed, and, we wfil add, bound to do) 
of consulting his own judgment and pleasore in ccmIefTing those 
amibintments, herer-f anjnvfaefe-^re die traces Mr. 0*Con- 
nJl’s infiuraoe to be soimht out. And what Is the 

evidence of facts,' to bear oat the oil-repeated aasertimi that he 
« aiqioints to the police Why, he is so fiir in ffivour with die 
Government, to which he ffives his j^werful and disinterested 
su^rt, that an ^(dicatkm^ng ma^ ^ Mr, (yConmeU, 
or Off any personinkU thettne^ on bdialf of NkIk^ Ffrencfa, 
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for the la^intmeniof a stijMndiaiy ma^trate. Lord Midgrave 
was verily guilty in this thing; and Mr. Fimtch, although 
married to a daughter of the great Agitator, and by that knot 
{daced for ever out of the pale of all consHimtiomtl (avonr, or 
confidence, was sent to aaminister justice in a district of the 
county of Limerick—that r^ion w'hicb the redoubtable Ci^ptain 
Vignolles considers synonimous with ** confiscatibii and banish¬ 
ment and there, in a perfect understandutg with the present 
Governn^nt, he gives unqualified satisfaction to dl d^omina- 
tions ana d^ees of the people. 

We have diligmatly inquired into the number of chief-con¬ 
stables and sub-inspectors who owe thefi* appointments to this 
ruler of the Oovemmentt bo£ we cannot cuscover one. Mr. 
Ffrencn, however, is in himself a multitude sufficient to prove 
the terrible dictatorship which is exercised, and to convince any 
mind that has but a reasonable bias to tlus right ridet that 
O’Connell is Lord* Mulgrave’s master, and ** appoints to the 
police.” 

But he appoints likewise “ to iAie*magisiracy** 
he has much to answer for, that he has not made betlJiSImioint- 
ments and more of them. But we are yet to learn whom he has 
appointed, and where they are located i Are they in Carlow, 
vmere the dignitaries of the quorum are suffered, for want of a 
conttrojling or neutralizing power, to weed the panel* of eveiy 
name obnoxious to them on the ground or clitics or religion, 
and make an open mockery of the Jury Bill, even as certain of 
the judges have don# with the Reform Act ? Are they in Tippe¬ 
rary, where calendars are fabricated at petty sessions, and culprits 
sent to trial on charges of murder, against whom th^ is scarcely 
sufficient evidence to go before a grand jury to sustain a^prima 
fade (»8e of manslaaghter ?t Are they in Kerry, where a leg 


• The petHieii of Jiuaei Fox and othen, lately preeented to the -Hoaae of Com- 
mone, etatee baa tkc fact called ia question by any member of 

Parliament, or erea the Tori papers—that certain mai^etfatM, named by the 
petitioners, Ol^lly and unoonematioiiehy stmck off one hundred ond eighty-^llbt 
names fkom the of qudifled juiofaiietttnied from the Barony of Carlow, heuig 
considerably more t}i|o one half oMJm names retnmed; and ^iftat the penona so 
rejected are for the num part known u^rmers, ftitilpt the hundn^ and twmily-two, 
who haVe been reudnett nre, with fhw exenttiona, Toriee. 

t In Moon’s diatfs to tibo pand jury of ^iperaq^ last uwttth, is the fid- 
lowing extnundinaty amwnaceaient. • 

** I find the nuD^r of priaeoen chewed with murder, ant aiding in mnrder, 
(which amounta to the same) aewn^.«n^ and since I came town, fixurharo 
bean added, maki^ inall, *igk^ fir murder, Oyitlemen of the Omid Jury, h b 
not the fliat time I bare intmated frem thb jdaeo that it would bo wbe at least, if 
not just, fe repmenl tibee thingt fit tkeir true eofimrs. Does any man be^m wen 
are eif^qr peraau to bo trbM toe the crime of moider tmoe us last mtMki ' On 
reading ow tfia calmdir, 1 find that mot mu eoarhas bean aatdoum as nbfbkpyiiri 
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^ tmtUm bas been known to do good aei^ice, and 
labour is sometimes used with effect to blind tbevej^ m 
Or in X«imerick, where, to the astonisfaymmit of half tne wcwld, 
Darby 0*Grady still burlesques the very name of authority, 
perpetrating .such outra^^us solecisms upon law and good 
manners, as makes all that we r^ui of Squire fVextem and Good¬ 
man Dogberry, not only credible, but most (u^bable and truths 
like ? £r O'Connell had a voice potential in the appointment of 
magistrates,, we must, in justice to him, declare our ^nviction 
that such Mtdaeee as we allude to would scarcely be ** teft alone 
in their glor^,” undiluted lords of the rustic tribunals and 
supreme arbiters of tne liberties of the poor. He would en- 
dsavour, at least, to infuse a little j^esh ana untainted Irish blood 
into their worshipful body. 

We hope that the day is at hand, when the besom of reforma¬ 
tion will be carried in right earnest into that nest of privileged 
depravity, so that not only oldstanding nuisances shall be re- 
movedi jmt future mischief prevented, by the introduction of 
such into the commission as the people can confide in, 

and friend to Ireland and its peace'will be delighted to 

see there. We have been long expecting a complete and 
cleansing revision of the magistracy. The issue of the new 
commission,, under the great seal of her present Majesty, has 
been retarded much beyond the ordinary period; and Tya^are 
willing for once to believe the Times, that me delay is occasioned 
by a mose and searchi^ inquiry, on the part of the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor and the law officers of the Crown,' into the merits and 
jjiuJifications of country gentlemen—as well of those who have 
served their gmieration in this capacity, as of n^y who iwe as 
yet untried—with a view to secure an i^irient, an impaxthd, 
and, as £sr as may be found consist^t wifii a strict enfii^ment 
of die laws, a popular magistracy for Ireland. Great, indeed, 
will be the disappointment, and universal the discootoat^ unless 
^ puigation, wfiich we all believe and tiriist the magisterial roll 
is now undm*g{^g, shall driv^ corruption into holes and comers, 
and bring jv^oe, pure and unsuspected, to the door qf the 
lovrjiest peasi^t in the land. Provided this effect be aceom- 
pli^ed, the taunts^ the Tory scribes and paihpb]eteen,*t>r of 

■ ii.lA-1^ I .11.. M l I J . . . . .. II 11 ^, < 11 ll.l 't l — . I. I . ^ I . W I. I I, 

vt jm^fiohU homicide, I liftve no doubt th«t ikoBt tndl be found to 

be «f thet 'dM(»4pi^os> ore all indiectiwtktaiel]/ eet detim a$ murdbr. 

Where 4 fiSt mey H^oet in e ipiinrel, it le casting sninde^e stein iq>on the oounl^ 
to olses it M mtirder. In mei^ ^cuUncee, where eoronen hold inquests, and juries 
return verdiets uf justifiable or Rtl^asriflable bewiflide, Aere it no idU^eHoo made in 
the calendar ,* they are clfMed usdsCrJdie head^of murder I** 

* See minatec ^efidoHMttM^ l^ore Ifr. ^hea bidot md Mi^or at an 

iavea^Mion last year, whinh was held at imtotrid. , . 
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their sunten in Farlwmenty nre of Itt^e consequence; tliey are 
qiiite welcome t& call It the woilc of O^CkmneU, if they please. 

But to. the last an^ most audacious of these ridkiiloaB accusa* 
tions:-^0*^nndl appoints “even to the Todiie Bench! 

Does^he gent^man mean the seats in the hi^^er kw conrt^ or 
those only of an inferior mark and dignity ? ma^ which; 
in either case he a^ms that which is untrue, and which he must 
be a very besotted politician indeed, if he does not know to be 
untrue. We wiU not, however, weary the patience of ouf 
readers by going over ground which has been so often beaten) 
but shall merely ask Doctor Meyler, (if our humble voice can 
reach so lofty a personage) by what confirmation, beside that of 
his own sheer impudence, he cmi pretend to make such Isn 
allegation pass? Does he seriously mean to lay that Lord 
Mulgrave wanted any extraneous solicitations to induce him to 
confer judicial appointments upon three gentlemen, who suc¬ 
cessively held, the office of Attorney-General under him; or 
would any scdier man believe him, if he said that 0*Cqpnell had 
the smallest share in appointing ’the Hon« Mr. PI Jket, Mr. 
Stock, Mr. Wills, or Mr. Hudson, to the posts now occupied by 
them ? We have not picked^these names <Mit of a number, but 
take them in the order of their resprotive appointments, being 
the names of the individuals who have last appeared before the 
puMic, distinguished by the favour and {preference of the Irish 
Government. 

llie late triumphant contest in Dublin was a sore subject, 
even.when the Doctor brandished his pen some w^ks before 
the election committee was struck. It is more so now, since the 
“ temporary success'* at which he sneers has been placed b^jrond 
the power of chance or fraud to def^t it. But though we t^uld 
make allowance for a reasonable share of ill-humour in so pro¬ 
voking a case, it is going aditde too far ^en with righteous 
indignation, to give vent to it in such hardy terms as these:— 

“It is notorious that in the late election for Dyblin, neither li£r. 
O'Coandl nor his nominee would have had the lei^ chance of even 
the temporary socoeas whieh th^ have obtained, were it not me 
influence of die Castle. ^It vpa pdufiil to see ^ntimneiBl oeaspalled 
either to leave tinb kmUtes iidthout auppert, and •reUnquish situafions 
which they had so long aad so. honourab^ fiUetL.pr wnte k favour of 
.th(»e to whose politiosl and religious se^dments dpw wei^ on prin¬ 
ciple, so strongly opposed. So low did die Gover^Snt descend, and 
so active were they in their exertions io obtain tip i^urn of Mr. 
O’Connell to Parliament, that even the viry tradesmen wme taomered 
with, and some who had die honesty to be true to Mr prinMpI^ and 
to vote according to the dictates of thdr consciences, were or^ied to 
send in thdtr acebunts.** A 
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Ta#iite iiftltmefiti tlitt aiitwer is very 

The story of llie tradesmen is a fi^alile re> 
ccelkm e^ Baron TuyiB’s Toi^i^ misiuon to Th^pson and 
in 1831; and wmi reni^ to the other circumstanoef we 
haow hot what ^ gentlemen” In faiticular are meant; b# this 
wedo know, that there, are eled» «t diis mmnent holdi^ eon^ 
fidential and lucrative situations in the dastlef^ I>aldi% and 
removable at the {deasnre of the Lord Lieutenant, who iktly 
Mfused their votes to Mr. O’Connell at ^ the last eJeethim* 
Neither of these allegations, hesrever, are of Dr. Meyler*! 
venHm. They only <<lav in his way, and he found them.” 
Mr. West havuig thrust t]^m, as make-weights, into the body 
of his petition, to aggravate the horrors of bis repulse, aud move 
the sympathetie incSgnation of Andrew Spottiswoode and Com¬ 
pany^ But when his complaints came to be investigated before 
a committee, he wisely withdrew those frivolous and vexatious 
pleas, ahd concentrated the eirtM and the justice of his cause in 
-—the pi^mMmtert that continuous succession of mud refined, 
wh^ aillliewhat like the flo# of his own eloquence, 


'In ime long, wsshy, eveiiasung flood. 

O’Connell bus often said of hims^f that he is the best- 
abused man in Irelaid;” but that phrase is not applicable to 
the abuse he receives from Doctor Meyler. ■ It is not ffood abus^ 
stbh as a man might wince under and jqpii to remember, in a 
w«dc,' 0 month, nr a year to come. 'Tis but the buzz of the 
)|^et without its sting, die efibrtof die bluest of bluebo^es»'* 
and distiirb by its drone, while in e^t it only Imma the 
MiK^of perseeudon into soft oblivion of real cares and tov- 
Any old woman can fling a shnirer of liquid odouta 
out of her etnoment upon the head cu a gfant; but to meet him 
**beard to beard** ts a work oC more than ^Ue or—wMeb is the 
nune tbhig—-M^f'lmlan pm^rmance. Our author half con¬ 
fesses as mnOh'^wheii he sayi*—**lt is dificidt to write of Mr. 
O’Ccnnell; mpd knows not . to handle such asuMeet.” This 

b no other tmya dm comidaint of Falaiaff remei—** A man 
loaows not ^nthOva to bane h^;” bat in the paaent ease it is 
^bihie hostess” wjio anees it, and not the fat kni^t. We 
suspect, however, jdfttt Doctor Meyler is not die or^nal dis- 
.coveierof so u^^eson^ a truth. Mqie expc^ hamSert have 
fimnd it mxt before dow^ qnd taught puny i^psters caudon by 
their fate. , ' " 

The ppotor isa etj nml Oei y i mik^t he stdtufo 

at a^^dshce fuui plies hu ofiendve volley* like CfU Mu nt his. 
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noviciate» with his eyes shut and his head turned aside. The 
consequence is that he shoots wide of the mark. Let the reader 
just imagine such pellets as these being discharged at O’Con¬ 
nell :—“No MAN can regard him as me advocate ^ religious 
liberty and, ** he never delivered an oration that a man of 
ability would be proud to have spoken, nor uttered a sentence 
that a man of taste would wish to remember'' 

Dirt like this never sticks. Very frequently it recoils “to 
plague th’inventorwhereof we have a ludicrous instance in 
an attempt—most classicah most melancholy—to show that 
O’Connell has failed in Parliament, 

“ Even when in the House of Commons, though labouring to adopt 
a more measured and elevated form of speech, nature will still assert 
her right: ‘ Si naluram furco expellas, tamen usque rfourret' " 

How iritically sublime! Would a sensible Tory disparage 
his own party by thus vilipending an adversary who has scattered 
terror through their ranks a hundred times ? Besides, when “we 
are told that Castlereagh was what O'Connell is N(^ that is 
“most sincere” in his advocacy of the principles ofreligious 
liberty, who would hesitate between the censure and the eulogy 
of such a critic ? Who would not deprecate his good-will with 
more fervour than he would shrink from his animosity, and run 
in«B ajny cranny to escape the bespatterings of that “ very foul 
mop,” his praise ? • 

The old leaven which first soured our author’s boyish stomach 
against O’Connell, is that at which his gorge still rises; he would 
not be a rebel in ninety-eight, and “ it is quite clear that he never 
did, nor does he now mean rebellion.’^ We own that we can 
see no great harm in all that; but there aremumbers of excellent 
Tories, as well as this mouthing Doctor, whose great quarrel 
against O’Connell lies in this unaccommodating obstinacy of his 
nature, that by all their wiles and guiles he cannot be induced 
to “ come out and be hanged.” They think it would be con* 
sistent'in him to do so; but he hates consisOsncy and won’t 
oblige them. This is very tantalizing, no doubt, and therefore 
he well deserves to be este^ned, in the words of our eloquent 
and pious censor, “ A political monster, sent here by the myste¬ 
rious dispensations of Providence to punish us for our trans¬ 
gressions.” Ah— • 

“ Monstrum nulla virtute^redemptuii Y* 

Not even by the virtue of rebellion. 

The reason assigned for this prdVoking want of pluck to kick 
VOL. IV.*—NO. VIII. 2 I 
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up a Hi of a ruction^' is as old as the excuse of the soldier in 
Horace —** He now enjoys all he wants and all he contemplates”— 

“King, Glamis, Cawdor; all he hast it” 

It may argue a lack of spirit in us, that viewing the honour¬ 
able member in that happy state of complete fruition, enjoying 
all that he wants and all that he contemplates, we do pronounce 
him to be quite wise to let well alone; nay, we should look upon 
him as a confounded fool indeed, if, even to allay the biting taunt 
of the Tories, he should rebel in such circumstances. Why 
should lie rebel ? Doctor Meyler testifies—and we believe it, 
though he says it—that “ he (O’Connell) does not really wish 
to establish the dominion of the priests in Ireland.” 

We have the same authority for saying that he has no serious 
intention of elFecting a separation, alias, a Hepeal of the Union ; 
though, inconsistently enough with both these statements, we 
are told that “ he would doubtless be delighted to effect it, for 
the priests and he would then in truth be the masters of the 
country;” and what is stilUmore conclusive, and not the less 
remarkable, because it is as high a compliment as could be paid 
to the Earl of Mulgrave’s a^inistration of tlie laws, we also 
learn, that “should the present Viceroy be continued, Mr. 
O’Connell’s connection with the Castle will render it necessary 
for him not only to ,relinquish his hitherto lucrative tradff of 
agitation, but even, as far as he can, to put down tlie demon 
wiich he has raised.” All these are strong presumptions in 
favour of Mr. O’Connell’s continued allegiance, particularly the 
last, for the present Viceroy will be continued, to the discom¬ 
fiture of those who long to see the country in a flame. But 
there remains yet another ground, greater than all the rest, to 
justify the fears of the Tories that he never will be a rebel. 
Our long-headed doctor, who ought to agnize the early symp¬ 
toms in such cases, for he has experienced them in his own 
body—^inclines ^to the hypothesis, that after all—though the 
honourable member already enjoys all he wants and all he 
contemplates—^yet wanting still more, and contemplating what 
he does not enjoy, he will on some fine day, to be hereafter 
specified, we presume, in Murph'fs Almanack^ follow a most 
respectable example,,and turn Protestant. That will be a 

great day for Ireland whenever it shall come to pass. 

% 

“ It is not improbable,” says this disciple of the Delphic God, “ but 
that his eyes may be again opened to the errors of the Church of 
Rome, that the flame even of Frote^bmtism might animate his Irish 
heart, d^pate the mist that obscured his way to the wqolsackt and 
enable him to quarter all the young Hannibols on the country, accord- 
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iitg to the most approved precedent of the Tory, Whig^ and Radical 
lord tliat now occupies it." 

It is quite natural) we admit, for Doctor Meyler to lay that 
down as the most appropriate terminus of the road which con¬ 
ducts to worldly honours and distinction. 

For which one, or for how many of all the crimes above 
enumerated* or anticipated, Mr. O’Connell deserv« to be pro¬ 
scribed and driven beyond the limits of civility,-we are still in 
the dark; but it is decreed. Yes—this non-r^bel, par aontu- 
mace^ this non-repealer, anti-priest-supporter, contented Papist, 
and Protestant in embryo, is outlawed; there is no rif^ht hand 
of fellowship to be extended to him ; even legal pTOtection must 
be denied him; every imaginable species of warfare is to be per¬ 
mitted against him; .and he is to be hunted down, like the un¬ 
tamed and untameable vagrants of the forest and felons of the 
fold. Hear the sentence— 

“ One is led to regard him as one of those fera natures our 

Lonyinus is pleased to write it) dgaimt whom any mode of warfare 
IS JUSTIFIABLE; and we become unavoidably impressed with the 
conviction that it is the imperative puty of every honest man in 
society to raise up, at least , his voice against so dangerous and so 
abandoned an incendiary." —^p. 61. 

SThe worthy Sangrado seems to have perfected himself in 
Ciiristian morality among the honest men” who direct the 
s€"cret council of the trades in Manchester. 

Last, but not least in liate, are the priests^ who cut a most 
disreputable figure in these classic pages, as the instigators of all 
the excitement, real or supposed, which our author describes, 
and that for the purpose of sliaking oft'the connexion with 
Great Britain. 

“ There can be no doubt that *there is a strong party in this country 
anxious to effect its separation from England; the lower classes are 
all favourable to it'— the priestSy to a man , are bent^on it, — I have no 
doubt, but that if favourable circumstances offiered, they would themo 
selves, as they did before, raise the peasantry and head them; and the 
great cause of Mr. O'ConneU's popularity with the revolutionists and 
priests is, that there is in their minds a decided conviction that he 
means rebellion and separatioi), and intjaicU a proper time to be 
their leader and to re-establish the Ropiaii ChdrGh.’Wp. 96. 

O’Connell stands already absolve^, in the 'allowance of this 
candid judge, of a real particijpatiiSn in such designs. 
priests do not appear to know hun so well as Doctor M«yj^r 
does; for,with his consent (as the Doctor very truly ^rms) we 
shall have no rebellion^ while Ireland is lefl under a govenment 

2 i2 
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like that of Lord Mul^rave. But in good truth it is rather a 
serious accusation which is brought against the clergy of the 
people; and it would have been as well, perhaps, if it had not 
been so roundly preferred without something in the shape of 
proof or argument to sustain it. For although our author, in 
such matters, has no doubt,’’ how can he tell but others may ? 
It is exacting too much even from the credulity of the people of 
England, who sometimes make it a rule to “see betore they 
doubt,” to reouire their implicit assent to a judgment, deeply 
involving the cnaracter of about three thousand Christian teachers 
—not even excepting one man of the number—on the credit of 
so threadbare a quality as Doctor Meylcr’s assurance. 

But there are proofe, aye, pregnant proofs, of an overweening 
and usurping spirit among the priesthood: 

“ Instead of remaining in their chapels and confining themselves to 
their religious duties, these clerical gentlemen' now assume the first 
places at dinners and public assemblies, strut about as public func¬ 
tionaries, embellish the levee with their presence, and carry their courtly 
accomplishments to the very table of the Viceroy.”—p. 21. 

Here are overt acts, the only specific ones which are stated, 
and may we not therefore conclude—the only acts that can be 
adduced in support of the rehelliotts impeachment ? 

The attendance at, levee constitutes tlie gravamen of this 
charge. If the priests did not go there, they might leave their 
chapels and neglect their religious duties, to the end of the 
chapter, for aught that so enlightened a Christian as Doctor 
Meyler would care. But the Orange party know too well what 
brought Churchmen to the Castle of old, and what sort of counsel 
they poured into the ears of authority, to sit easy under the 
thought of any other clergy frequenting that venerable seat even 
in its outward courts. “Thus conscience doth make cowards of 
us alL” It is quite true, indeed, that Archbishop Murray and 
some half-dozen of the Catholic prelates besides—would we 
could say all of them “ to a man”—do sometimes appear— as 
bishops —at the Lord Lieutenant’s public levees, It is not alone 
that they are habited, on those occasions, in their “ customary 
suits of solemn black,” hut— novum dictuque nefas ! —thw wear 
gold ^sses, suspend^ by chains of die same cosUy and high- 
reaching material, from tneir necks. We saw it with our eyes: 
there is no gettiifg over die fact 

As an extenuation, however, of what cannot be denied, it 
might be pleaded, on the part of the intruders, that if they 
should make it a point wholly to absent themselves on such 
occasions, and remam cloistered “ in their chapels,” fhat might 
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be interpreted as a sign of dogged hostility to the British Crown, 
refusing to relent even so far as to greet its representative, 

S h he appeared in the most attractive and amiable guise 
could solicit their acknowledgments. Thus they were 
placed between two fires; and having chosen the part which is 
at once respectful to the sovereign, and suitable to their own 
rank and dignity, they must submit to be arraigned of high 
presumption and arrogance, in affecting a display of pomp and 
state, which the retiring clergy of the l^tablisnment are said to 
avoid.* 

These instigators to rebellion, these insolent diners out, these 
levee-liunters, nmst be extinguished. They are unmanageable 
by any milder treatment. 

“ With the priesthood of that Church you can form no treaty; you 
cannot enter into any compromise with them; there can be no 
approximation on the part of the priest either towards the Church or 
its ministers.”!—p. 121. 

It might be even conducive t® “ Irish tranquillity” to sub¬ 
stitute collars of a more contractile nature, in the place of those 
gold chains which have been spoken of; for 

“ A few salutary legal examples made of theie heverences, 
would have a most wonderful influence in effecting tranquillity ."— 



• Our Doctor, although iu general as far remote from “ un animal risible,'’ as any 
doctor, apothecary, or man-midwife, that “ e’er our conversation coped withal,” 

wax<A merry, in a note, upon this point;-— tv a u ... 

“ Whenever any unfortunate stray minister of the Establisbcd Church appears at 
the levee, it ia usual with those about the Castle to say, ‘ wo have caught a parson.’ ” 
This is “ mighty mUe,” as Lady Morgan’s guager wpuld aay; but if I)r. Meylcr 
will vouchsafe just to drop in to hia friend Bartholomew, (who is one of those ahmt 
the Castle) thenexttime he hears of a good endowment or a snug benefice being at 
the disposal of the Lord Lieutenant, he will find that the apparition of a parson 
within the Caatle walla is not by any means so wondcrfVil a phenomenon as he ima¬ 
gines. Scarce as they may choose to make themselves at other times, they can 
readily fiud out the way on those interesting occasions. We have seen as good as a 
score of them ploughing the half-aorc,” when there happen^ to be a carcass on the 

t Ill striking harmony with this sentiment, arc the foHowiog lines of a >ong, 
entitled “ KuUa pax cum JJomo," ■ Mblished in the Evening facket of the 17th of 
March, from the divine pen of the Keverend John Graham, Rector of Magilligan, 

in the diocess of Derry. ..... . 

« If these men truth and reason eW wiUistand, 

Shutting their ears and heads afainat Inatrucdon, 

Make no peace with them—-give them not j^oor hand— 

Lest you be partners of their destruction” 1 
We refer, however, with mneh pleasure, to t docummt of a widely different cha¬ 
racter, namely, a parting address to Bishop |Ialy (of Kildare and Le%hlin) few h** 
late parishleners and frienda of all denominations, at Kilcock; whieb 
breathing a> spirit of Christian liberality and affection,, was written tod pro^efftl^^y 
the Proteriant rector of iheforuh. 
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At «J1 event*, the order must be abolished; — 

** There can be no security for the country, nor no hope for its 
civilization or prosperity, till this order is put down’—* Delenda ost 
Carthago.' * * * There can be no civil or religious freedom whore 
that Church has power; there can he no security for their continuance 
where that Church is permitted to exist. * * * Every engine and 
power of THE State should be employed to crush that *imperium in 
tmperio. —^p. 15il. 

In the warfare which he wages against his mother-Church, it 
is allowable, or, at least, we conclude that he deems it so, to use 
any weapons that may serve his purpose, that purpose being 
always to mislead the people of England. On that principle, 
aiKfwith that object in view, he may possibly justify to his con¬ 
science the employment of such a poisonous piece of slander as 
the following:— 

** A priest does not allow the validity of a marriage celebrated by a 
Protestant clergyman; he considers the offspring of all such mar’- 
riages as illegitimate; he would not ordain the offspring of such a 
marriage; he would not allow them the civil rights of legitimacy.*’—- 

p. 121. 

We take this out of a pile of surrounding rubbish, not that it 
is the vilest calumny, nor anything like it, that he utters against 
the Catholic clergy, but because it enables us to pin him to a 
specific allegation more easy to be grappled with and confuted 
than the numerous vague and wild-goose aspersions which are 
scattered everywhere through this “ little tract” of his. He 
states that a priest would not ordain the offering of a marriage 
celebrated by a Protestant clergyman. Has he never heard, 
then, of the Honourable and Reverend Mr. Spencer, who has 
been within the last five years ordained to be a Catholic priest; 
nor of Mr. Mills, a student of Trinity College, Dublin, the 
ofHipring, we believe, of a marriage solemnized by a Presbyterian 
minister, and therefore farther removed from approximation to 
what Catholics consider to be essential to the validity of a sacra¬ 
ment,—who has been ordained duly and regularly in the Church 
to the same ofnce and ministry ? If he is aware of these in¬ 
stances, (and we might cite many more) what is, the world to 
thiiik of iiis honesty r If he is ignorant of diem, and yet pre¬ 
sumes to write and publish statements about what the Catholic 
clergy do, and about what they would not do, it may be well to 
remind him of a fact in natural history, that it is the peculiar 
property of the cur to ba^ the loudest at those of wnom he 
knows the least 

And now having gone through^ at much greater length than 
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we had proposed to ourselves, the three heads of abuse and mis¬ 
representation into which the political thesis of our doughty 
anatomist branches, we mt^t proceed very briefly to analyse his 
view of the state of the country,!’ and the mode of treatment 
which he suggests. 

Ireland, then—be it known to those who take an interest in 
its concerns—is a complete chaos of misrule and iniquity^at Uiis 
moment. 

“ A tremendous crisis is approaching, and we are on the eve of a 
struggle between the peasantry, goaded on by their priests, and the 
Protestant Church and its members.—p. 4.; *... A great 
and alarming crisis is impending.—(p. 1.) .... At no period within 
the recollection of the writer have revolutionary principles beea so 
prevalent and so openly avowed; at no period was hmtUity to England 
m sedulously inculcatid; and at no period did the country exhibit so 
frightful an aspect of disorganization, of lawlessness, and of crime.— 
(p. 14<.} ... . The country never was in so deplorable a condition as it 
is now; ribbon societies are more general, and more regularly oiga- 
nized; and violence, intimidation, and murder, prevail in every pari of 
the country.—(p. 16.) .... All the sources of industry are dried up; 
violence and murder prevail in every quarter; the gentry are driven 
front their seats; all useful measures of improvement are suspended.— 
(p. 105.) .... Crimes of the deepest die are publicly committed with 
impunity; property is destroyed; the peaceful are assailed and dread¬ 
fully beaten; the crime of murder is of uou^ than haily ooeurrence.” 
~(p. 18.) 

Then there are more than three hfmdred and sUxtyfive mur- 
ders per annum / This beats the calender of llipperary all the 
world to nothing. But to proceed 

“ The Juryman dreads the consequences of his verdict.”—p, 18. *.. 
The landlord does not receive his rent nor the minister his tithe.— ib. . .. 
The police do not afford adequate protection; it has even been proposed 
to let them out only on hire” —p. 19. 

'These several lamentations have we given in ipsUsimis ver^ 
of the author. They compose a ** relation—too In ice” but happily 
not “ too true.” Every thing approaching to a tangible state¬ 
ment ill his budget of horrors is either a gross exaggeration or a 
palpable fiction. The gentry driven &om their s^ts—the land¬ 
lords left without their rents—the jutyman^ afraid of the conse¬ 
quences of his verdict—the letting out of the'poliee only on hire- 
have no existence save on the canvass of the acooraplished artist 
who paints them. But the most ^honest of all, and the moi^ 
palpaoly malicious, because H is devised for no other > purpose 
than to create a false and injurious prejudice in a quarter 
there is iio opportunity of ascertaining how fidse it Is, || 
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imputation of “ hostitity to England'" There never was a more 
wilful or gratuitous slander uttered against the character of any 
prople. At no time since the two idands were placed under a 
common sceptre, has there been less foundation to construct even 
a plausible lie upon the subject; for never before did there exist 
a more unaffected or a more cordial disposition amongst the 
Irish people to cultivate the friendship of their fellow-subjects of 
Great Britain, and to desire well or them by every service of 
neighbourly kindness and of political co-operation, which it is in 
their power to render. The feeling or jealousy or aversion 
towards England, which once prevail^—not without cause, we 
will say j certainly not without excuse—exists no longer; nor 
are» there to be found amongst the religious instructors, or the 
political leader» of our people, men base or unwise enough to 
attempt to resuscitate that sentiment. It is the interest of Ireland 
to be on terms of amity and reciprocal benevolence with her more 
powerful sister; no harshness and injustice now operates to 
disturb or prevent such a relation; and the people of Ireland, 
who are by no means blind to their own advantage, well know 
how much it imports them to stand well with England, nor would 
they hear with patience any person who should offer a contrary 
opinion or advice. 

The Orange faction indeed, who are by themselves utterly 
weak and contemptibly, view this increasing bond of strengtlf in 
their opponents with great and well-founded alarm. All the 
unnaturu power and importance, which they possessed in the 
bygone days, were derivea from the supposed necessity of keeping 
up an English party in Ireland. They contrived to palm them, 
smves upon the empire for an English party, when their real 
policy was to hold the country, not for England, but for their 
own knavish and jobbing purposes, and to make it not only an 
useless but a dangerous and disgraceful incumbrance to the 
British crown. In that they succeeded too well, and unhappily 
many degrading consequences of their vile misgovernment still 
remain to the cuscredit of our name and nation. There was no 
principle held dear and sacred by Englishmen, which they did 
not violate—no institution which Englishmen revere that their 
iniquitous and perverse domination did not render an object of 
horror and disgust. , These are the persons whom it now concerns 
to inculcate, anxiously and .sedulously, the belief of hostility to 
England; and therefore has this yelper of the pack received his 
cue to make that the keynote of his song. 

The general howl wnich lije sets up about disorganization, 
revolution, violence^ and such like, we shidl not be expected to 
aualj^ any more than m accused party would be r^uired to 
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answer seriatim all the verbal and adverbial adjuncts, used to set 
off the leading count in his indictment Dr. Meyler himself 
shows that these “ swelling epithets,” albeit— 

« Thick laid 

As vdmish on a harlot’s cheek,” 

are but the appropriate adornings of a truly meretricious elo¬ 
quence, and of no farther significance whatever. By admissions 
which he makes, we collect that ‘•disorganization” means with 
him a state of not being organized; and that “ lawlessness” and 
more than “ daily murders” are elegant pleonasms, to express a 
portentous calm, and (if we rightly explicate his “parts of 
speech”) a nation asleep upon a volcano, which is not flaming 
yet, but intends to break out some time or anothm'- 

Thus after declaring that “ at no period did the country 
exhibit so frightful an aspect of disorganization, of lawlessness, 
and of crime,” he soys:— 

“ There may have been times of greater actual crime, the prisons 
may have been more crowded, and the criminal calendar more loaded.” 
—p. 14. 

And again:— 

“ No preparations now exist among the leading agitators for orga¬ 
nizing a rebellion, or for arming the people.—p. 50. ... As far as we 
ha^ any means of information, there is no's now in Ireland, as there 
was in 1798, any regular organization amongst the agitators, for 
the purposes of rebellion. In my estimate of them, I would say they 
have.neither the talent nor the energy to organize one. They have no 
such men amongst them as Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Tone, Emmett, 
Bond, O’Connor, and others; compared to whom, our agitators of the 
present day are but as puny whipsters I whose policy seems to he to keep 
up the game of agitation, and wait for the tide of events''—^* SO. 

And yet “ a great and alarming crisis is impending^': —and 
“ ribbon societies” (which are held to be the very mtclei of rebel¬ 
lion, and workshops of all seditious agitation) “ are more general 
and more regularly organized” than ever was khown before I 

.^ain he says;— 

“ The priests and their instruments have suspended agitation.”—^p. 118. 
... The means by which her Majesty's repre^ntative is now enable to 
prMcrve any semblance of tranquillity is by their influence.”—4^.... 
We repose—on a volcano” [but we do repfise’] " and government 
have bribed the disloyal into a suspension of their revdutionary agita¬ 
tion.”—»h. 

The volcano is a favourite image. l>ilating elsewhere ouk the 
same topic, he says 

“ The fnghtful scenes of outrage and of murder witii 
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press [The Evening Mailt to wit) daily teems, are as the showers of 
ashes from the crater, which proclaim the fire that rages withia.”—p. 14. 

- In good sooth he seems, like man^ an honeater fellow, to be a 
little too fond of ^^the crater** It is to be noted, however, that 
he does not venture any where to proclaim that an actual erup¬ 
tion has taken place. 

Let us now leave these very consistent testimonies of the 
frightful aspect and impendii^ crisis of tlie patient, and mark the 
mild physician’s prescribed course of treatment. How he is dis¬ 
posed to proceed towards the priests, we know; and to what 
protection he would abandon O’Connell, we have an inkling. 
I'o Lord Mulgrave a hint is thrown out (of which we shall have 
a i^'ord to say by and by), that it may be advisable for him, in the 
neck of these ti'Oubles, not to wait to have his passport made out 
secundiim artem, but bend his course, without leave-taking, back 
to Yorkshire, and leave this green isle of ours for Doctor Meyler 
to bustle ill. 

Having Ireland thus to himself, our Hippocrates would begin 
at once to 

-“ cast 

The water of our land, find her disease, 

And purge her to a sound and pristine health.” 

Imprimis, then, be would begin with “strong measures.” 
Quacks always do, and regular di^omatists sometimes:— *’ 

“ Even the English Radical,” he says, “will concur in the necessity 
of strong m^ures to preserve the integrity of the empire, and to save 
Ireland from the abhorrent dominion of the Church of Rome and its 
priesthood.”—p. 125. 

One of the earliest measures to which the English Radical 
would be required to yield his concurrence is the suppreesion 
of the right of petition* ^ 

“ Unless lawless meetings,wnder the pretext ofpetitiont are prevented, 
the a^ritators, aided by the priests, when they have no longer a selfibsh 
and subservient government at their command to advance their objects, 
will again congregate the people in large and turbulent assemblies, to 
overawe the peaceable, and to maintain their own bad, mischievous, and 
lawl^ dominion,”—^p. 124-i5* 

We thank him for this plain confession that the Tories are not 
such driveUers as to^dream of ever being able to regain their old 
dominion and to keep it, without virtudly abrogating that con¬ 
stitution for which they pretend to be so great sticklers. The 
royal licens^ therefore^ mu%t be withdrawn from the farce of 
county meetingef and all public displays of popular sentiment 
put down, at the risk even of a second Peterloo* It wUlcfoUow, of 
course, that the Curfew Jmw must be re-enacted; for, as.the Duke 
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of Wellington says, there can be no such thing as ** a Utile war,'* 
—no, not even against liberty; and the same paternal govern¬ 
ment which interdicts the right of petition, will also, nay must— 

** Constitutionally lock- 
Your hoTise about your ears.” 

Another principle of government with which the English 
Radical is expected to coincide, is, that— 

“ The aristocracy should rule the idfb, and not the mob tlie aristo¬ 
cracy.”— Preface, p. ix. 

I’he old doctrine—of some practical efficacy in England, and 
which Lord Mulgrave has been so honourably abused for en¬ 
forcing in Ireland—that neither the aristocracy nor the nibb 
should “ rule,” but that both should be ruled by tPhe law, is, of 
course, to be exploded. 

The “ English Radical” is not expected to do the dirty work 
of the Orangemen for nothing. He shall have a sop, to reward 
his anticipated compliance witli the strong measures of the Meyler 
dynasty; and, in truth, he will reqdire it, for the suspension of 
Habeas Corpus, and the re-establishment of an irresponsible iron 
oligarchy, are draughts to which even the Oastler-Thompson 
school of Radicals (and surely to none of any other school is this 
joint warfare against Irish liberty proposed) can scarcely recon- 
Vile«their consciences, without some soothirm syrup or appliance. 
Therefore there are to be—“ ameliorations^* and proved abuses 
must be rescinded. But these improvements are to be worked 
out gKadually and in order. The do-littlc-and-will-do-loss maxim, 
once propounded by a noble and learned lord (who now demands 
the annihilation of both time and space by those who pretend to 
do any thing at all), is to be earned out in all its glory: and 
highly flattering, to be sure, it must be to the self-esteem of that 
illustrious individual, to And hi^former notions so well expounded 
in the ludid and constitutional periods of Dr. Meyler:— 

“ There is a progressive order in man's intellectual progress—poli¬ 
tical power, therefore, should be progressive also; it should be imparted 
only as wisdom, knowledge, orderly habits, and wealth, progress with it. 
All useful ameliorations in the abuse of government must be the result 
of time, of experience, and of intellig«»ice; they must be gradual abo.” 
— Preface, p. xi. , 

Here is xhe festina lente system beautihilly and clearly laid 
down* Hie Atoe of Reform—^which now sprouts in the Conser¬ 
vative Forcing-house, a v^orous soling — wiU, no doub^ 

blossom, and beaf its blusbing honours thick upon it,” if the 
people will Only have patience and wait a hundred years. 
in order tffiat this progressive order begin its progilBSt :ii^ 
advance to the perfect satisfaction of all the progredient pc^irtlliil^- 
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it 18 necessary that the Tories (wlio have been latterly rather on 
a retrogressive pcui) shall forrhivith progress into place, and put 
their notions with regard to the “ pretext of petition,” and the 
sway of the Great Fewy into execution. Under any other direc¬ 
tion, amelioration might not progress at the pace to be exactly 
approved of. It might haply outstrip the March of Intellect, 
and then would ensue a race, perchance a steeple-chace, neither 
orderly nor comfortable to l||hold. 

But how to set matters in the proper train for a safe and 
equable start—that is the question. One thing is certain, that 
the Whigs are in, and won^t go out, being to persuasion or re¬ 
monstrance equally deaf. As regards Ireland, Lord Mulgrave 
has climbed the tree of office, and clings to its loftier branches 
with a most displeasing and vexatious tenacity. If words and 
clods could have dislodged him. Dr. Meyler and his party had 
not laboured in vain, for they have given him mud enough. 
What, then, remains, but the ratio tdtima —“ try what virtue 
there is in stones.'^' So says our loyalist, without mincing the 
phrase in the least; and we cannot refuse our tribute of honour 
to his valour— 

** Unless Lord Mulgrave be at once recalled, and a new system of 
policy be pursued, the Protestants have no alternative but to arm 
THEMSELVES and confederate for protection.”—p. 124. ^ 

Such is the sum aiili substance of Tory sympathy, and of Tory 
Justice for Ireland;—O’Connell proscribed, and a price perhaps 
set upon his head—the priests put down—their Church not per¬ 
mitted to exist—a virtuous government expelled—popular free¬ 
dom extinguished even in name—the aristocracy (and such an 
aristocracy !) rampant—and the Oranyemen —for these, in Dr. 
Meyler’s acceptation, are “ #Ac ProtestMits,” *— in arms 11! 
Then will the halcyon expand her sparkling win^ over our 
troubled waters; Ireland will be at peace; or^r will rule in all 
her habitations. Yes—the peace of the deserted village, and 
such order as “'reigns in Warsaw.”f 

“ But of enough—enough.” Some apology is perhaps due to 
our readers for detaining tnem at so great length in examining 
the frothy effiisions of a frivolous and empty head. The inco¬ 
herent and random^ defamation of the lowest Orange newspaper, 
deserves as well, in r^pect of its^ literary pretensions, the distinc- 

: . . T ' ’ . . . ■ , i I . / ■ I -ii I ■ 

• ** line Liberal ProtetUmi (he wysl has become obaolcte." 
f The memorable wotda in wbira the'Czar proclAned hia triumph over liberty 
and justice, when last—and, we fervexUly pray, for the last time— 

SarmaUa fell unwept without a orime.'* 

The hau^y insultxag aavag[e eonduded his rnthlaaa IxMet of the des^ation he bad 
canaed, and described the despair and proetration of a fallen people with thia phrase— 
“ Older reigns in Warsaw !’* 
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tion which our p^es can afford, as those dull and peevish lucu¬ 
brations. IndOT, we owe even the Warder an amende for the 
comparison. Neither on personal grounds does it signify to any 
human being whether such an autnor bemauls his loes with all 
sorts of En^ish, plain and ornamental, or 

** Hurls his piebald Latin at their heads." 

One farthing would be a^ut the highest amount of special 
damages that an honest jury" could to any of the parties he 

attacks, for the hurt inflicted by the farrago of his libel. But 
these things are often less contemptible, when viewed in con¬ 
nexion with other circumstances, tlian, looking simply at the 
author, one might be disposed to consider them. Dr. Meylec is 
the pet of the mction; he is their confidential pamphleteer; they 
clap him on the back*for his malignant aburdities, cause them to 
be eulogized in their official journms and magazines,* and by every 
possible mode of approval and recognition, adopt and ratify his 
sentiments as their own. This consideration, founded on unde¬ 
niable facts, communicates an impcu'tance to his railings and liis 
revenges, which otherwise they could never acquire. As the 
manifesto, therefore, of the Kildare Street Clubs —for, we believe 
there are two of them—and echoing the aspirations and designs 
of many who, in a change of government, would unquestionably 
be advanced to high political and judicial station in Ireland, we 
have thought this nook of Dr. Meyler fulfy entitled to a serious 
notice. 


Art. IX .—The Bishop of E.vetet^s Speech^ (Mirror of Par^ 
liament.J 1838. , 

T he speech lately spoken by Dr. Philpotts in the House of 
Peers, for the purpose of charging the Catholic members 
belonging to the lower House with perjuryt has hot been suffered 
to make its way throughout Europe by the aid only of the 
diurn^ press. Those who have been induced by his lJordship*8 
arguments to adopt his conclusions, have thought it worthy of 
their zeal to throw his reasonings into a ,pamphlet-form, in 
order tp preserve them frmh the^more rapid oblivion which com¬ 
monly. awaite che perishing communications made through the 
public journals, l^is provident design of protecting his Lord¬ 
ship's i^ieech against too hasty* disappearance general 


* See the buhUti Unioer^ff Magazint fer April, for an eulogittm on the a nri wU oW e 
noderatim of the woik w* hi^ been noUcingii 
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notice, seems to us to be the oilsprin^ of ag^avated fear and 
unnecessary caution. Tlie great reputation of the right reverend 
speaker ought to ensure an earnest attention to whatever he may 
be pleased to say or to write.' His great acquirements, his well- 
known talents, nis experience in disputed questions of the first 
importance, his logical acuteness, are quite sufficient to give the 
stamp of currency to whatever may fall from his Lordship in his 
addresses, especially to th% illustrious assemblage of which he 
constitutes so important a member. Even mthough those 
eminent qualities were less in favour- than they happen to be 
with the noble auditors of this distinguished debater, neverthe¬ 
less would the subject-matter of his late oration insure a deep, 
tidubled, and most anxious regard, not only in every miarter of 
the United Kingdom, but in every state ^nd nation of Europe. 
To reiterate against a considei’able portion of the representatives 
(•f the United Kingdom a cliarge of treachery aggravated by 
perjury t is enough to startle the intelligent portion of mankind 
throughout the civilized world. That any portion of the legis¬ 
lature of the British people should be so oranded, is enough to 
disquiet the moral feeling of all civilized nations. If the charge 
be well founded, it is a blur upon the human character; if other¬ 
wise, it cannot be considered in any other light than as one of the 
most dangerous, and desperate, and unworthy accusations, that 
ever was yet advancedb by mortal man. * 

In support of tin’s accusation of perjury^ there is the Bishop’s 
own train of reasoning. The grand question with the just and 
upright will be, does tlie reasoning bear out the impeachment of 
peSjury ? If it do, the verdict, however reluctantly delivered, 
can be only of one sort; if it do not, if it be insufficient not only 
to bear out, but to give a colour to the charge of perjury, it may 
be fairly apprehended that the learned and distinguished accuser 
cannot escape a judgment somewhat more harsh than mere censure. 

It will be observed that the arraignment for perjury of so 
many Catholic members of the House of Commons, is placed on 
this simple ground, viz. that they, the Catholic members, who, 
on presenting themselves at the table of the House of Commons 
to qualify for taking their seats, did take an oath, to the purport 
set forth in the learned prelate's speech. That is to say:— 

** 1 do swear that I will defend to the.utmost of my power the set¬ 
tlement of property within this realm, as established by the.law's; and 
1 do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure, any* intention to 
subvert the present Church Establishment, as. settled by law within this 
realm: and 1 do solemnly swear lliat I never will exercise any privilege 
to which I am or m^y bi^me entided, to disturb or weakpn the Pro- 
testent religion or ^^testant gowpnunent in this kingdom i and I do 
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Holemnly, ia the pregenee of God, protest, testify, and declare, that 1 
do make this declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and 
ordinary sense of the words of fSiis oath, without any e^Mion, equivo¬ 
cation, or mental reservation whatever." 

Perjury, or no petjury, is the question j and in order tliat this 
be decided according to any known principles of justice, we must 
scrutinize the conduct of the accnsed parties, with a reference to 
the strict terms of the obligation sworn to. And in this sense, 
it is but fair, and no concession of favour whatever, to consider 
tiie oath so far in the natqrq of a penal statute, that it be strictly 
interpreted; for if the perjured violation of the oath be averred, 
it is distinctly obligatory, on the part of the accuser, to show 
those acts plainly, and witliout the obscurity of a shade, by winch 
the crime was comr^itted. Perjury is a dreadfitl charge. No 
man should dare to impute it to an individual, and still less to 
a class of persons of weight, character, and condition,—invested 
with one of the first of ail human trusts, upon the due discharge 
of which depends the welfare of millions—upon light surmises, 
uncharitable suspicions, or unfriendly speculations. .A crime so 
direct against the majesty of God, and so detrimental to man, 
and a conviction for whicii is sure to be followed by exclusion and 
moral exile from the society of the virtuous and religious, ought 
to stand upon a basis of truth sufficiently clear and satisfactory 
to Ale most scrupulous and conscientious feiends of real justice. 

Now it is askra, in wliat instance has the alleged perjury been 
committed ? The charge is distinctly directed against the par^ 
Ihimentivry conduct of tne jurors. What they may do, in their 
ordinary capacities as mere individual members of society, is 
utterly dehors the present question. Their opinions and senti¬ 
ments, tlieir iiabits and feelings, are altogether out of considera¬ 
tion. If these things were in themselves moral obstacle^ to the 
attainment of a political share in the commonwealth, it could 
only be under a system of tyranny, which the people of England 
would not endure for one day; and that they were very justly 
not considered to be so by the legislature of 1829, the oath 
alluded to unequivocally demonsti^ates. The charge, then, con¬ 
templates parliamenta^ conduct alone; and we would know 
from the llishop of Exeter—for his • printed speech does not 
afford a spark of evidence on the point-*-what parliamentary 
conduct, on the part of the Roman Catholic members of Or¬ 
nament, amounts to a breach of any, one> of t^e clauses which 
constitute the substance of the oath f Have they attempted to 
shake the foundations of property as establkhed by law ? Have 
they, as ipembers of Parliament, endeavoured to subvert dm 
present Church EstahlUhmmt f What bills have they bttfught 



into Perliament^fbt that porpoee? What priwkge have they 
abused, by exercising it ta the disturbing or weakening of the 
Prot^Cant religion, 6Y Frot^tant Government, in these realms ? 
To these plain questions negatives must be givenr-axid then 
‘what becomes of tne charge of peijurv 1 • ^ ‘ 

As the accusation assumes that tne pariiaraentary oath was 
framed solely with relation to what Roman Catholics may do as 
members of the Houses of Parliament^ one would have expected 
something better from'^a profound dialectician like the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter, than shreds an4 patches of^ extracts from 
speeches, delivered at tavern-feasts and electioneering assemblies, 
by Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Shiel. - So good a logician must 
haire known that those fraction! 6f harangues which he con¬ 
descended tO'Stuif into bis speech, never could have propped 
up the inferences ^hich lie'was so anxious to arrive 

at. Nor could thd respectable scruples of Mr, Petre and 
other honourable men among the Roman Catholic members of 
the House of Commons^ (if^really entertained, which we some¬ 
what doubt) afford better assistai^ee in arriving at the favourite 
and desired conclusion of perjury^ in those from whom those 
gentlemen differed. • They were all equally free to follow their 
own courses. Men will differ in matters of opinion and senti¬ 
ment in Parliament as tliey commonly do out of it, but the 
difference is not in if self matter of reproach to one party riiore 
than to the other ; and even though one should be deemed to 
have acted with more apparent delicacy than the other, still, in 
the rough tasks which political duties will sometimes impose on 
public,. men, that is a! frequently worthy of approbation which 
arises out of clear vitews of public policy, as out of nice sentiment 
of party delicacy.' 

There is more than one &llacy at the bottom of the Bishop’s 
ajgument, JTor he not'pnly,relies bpon things reported to have 
been said and done fn various od^er place! than the Houses of 
Parliament, imd by Catholic churchmen also, in order to make 
out his case of p^rjhry, bij|t..he also,' with a vor extrave^ant 
confidence, thanks he can ^collect abundant prool» in ffivour of 
bis accusation when he tak^ up the titl^e question, and the part 
mnued by the Irish Cathplica in Parliament in the various 
di^mssions which haMC takenrjdace ffom tio^ to time on that pro¬ 
lific and troublesome qu^tion. 

It is a matter of unbreri^l notorieQr, not to speak uftbe aboli¬ 
tion of agistment tithes, that ibr upwards of My years tithes 
have been the striding caiase pf nnivemd popular vexatimi, 
esp^ially in Ireland, rmere the pei^le being depen^dent upon 
agricultuite far means of abdoi as well as of aiiuBal support, must 
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necessarily feel the burdens whidi tlie laws have placed on the^. 
land and labours of the country, with irritated impatience. It 
cannot be necessaiy to go over the catalogue of barbarous out¬ 
breaks which have thrown that part of the United Kingdom into 
convulsion, disorder, .and crime; those melancholy occurrences 
have made their own impression too strong upon the public 
mind to be hastily effaced. Committees of Parliament have 
given the subject serious investigation; and if there be an^ 
result more explicitly demonstrated than another, by the evi¬ 
dence of witnesses of a|l descriptions, Protestant as well os 
Catholic, it is simply tins*, that there prevails in Ireland a uni¬ 
versal desire that the country should be relieved frpm this 
constant annoyance and oppression. There could bo no sclieme 
of adjustment in mitigation of this source of general complaint, . 
which could be liihited to a few simple consequences. The 
tithes are interwoven with all the interests and relations of pro¬ 
perty throughout Ireland. From the lord of the fee, down to 
the occupying labourer who tilled the soil, the tithe system 
presses in various degrees and pfoportlons of vexation or liard- ■ 
ship. It was impossible for any legislature to overlook so 
singular an example of national complaint, and in which there 
was no intermission of remonstrance and reclamation. Whether 
the tithes be the most proper mode by which the sacred offices 
of^he clergy should be requited, is a matter into which it is not 
intended to enter in this place; but surely a most reasonable and 
justifiable desire may be fairly supposed to exist, for bringing 
about some mild and benignant changes in the entire tithe 
scheme, without phacing the design upon the odious and unjust 
ground of a preconcert^ plan for the spoliation of the property 
of the Church, and for the ruin of its clei’gy. The condition of 
the ministers of the Established Church would be singularly 
infelicitous if.tlieir case alone? were to preclude the possibility of 
any change, let the effect upon the rest of the nation be ever so 
injurious or vexatious; and a legislature which could consider 
itself incapable of substituting some other Arrangement less 
irksome and grinding to the community at large, and full as 
liberal and satisfactory to the clergy, would exhibit such an 
excess of moral impotence and imbecillity, as must render it an 
object of contmipt in the view of every rational government in 
the world. 

The Government of the United Kingdom ds essentially Pro¬ 
testant; and to assume that such a Government would direct all 
its powers towards the overthrow ^f its own Chifrch and clergy, 
is as bold a begging of the (question as a bad logician ever ven-' 
tured on.* The mmisters of the Government are sworn —and 
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riobody accuses them of perjury —to protect the Church estab¬ 
lished by law. Neither tnC Duke of Wellington nbr liis colleague 
ill office was accused of that odious and scandalous crime when 
tliey brought in the Relief Bill of 1829—and yet upon a tiiete 
matter of argument regarding the tithe bills which have been so 
frequently brought into discussion—and which bills, let it be. 
observed, in point of principle, were inevitable consequences 
resulting from the passing of the* Act of 1829—it has been 
rashly, ungenerously, and most unjustly, charged against the 
C'atholics in the Houses of Parliament, that they have committed 
the infamous crime of perjury. 

The Duke of Wellington, it will be remembered, as well as 
Sir'Robert Peel, withdrew from the administration of which 
Mr. Canning w&s the head. The reason for having done so, 
was, that those distinguished persons were so attached to the 
Established Church, that they would not sit in the same cabinet 
with a premier who inclined towards conceding, without quali¬ 
fication, the clmms of the Catholics to share and enjoy the 
honours and benefits of the ‘English Constitution. After the 
demise of the Duke of York, those eminent statesmen consented 
k) introduce the bill against which they had so fastidiously pro¬ 
tested during the life of his royal highness, although by that act 
tlie external fences of the establishment were supposed to be 
exposed to coiisideralde peril. The very persons who wlttlc 
they were in opposition prognosticated divers calamities to both 
(Church and State, if ever the Catholics should be admitted to 
share in political power with the Protestants, when they became 
ministers themselves, did not scruple to invert their professed 
policy—^and they reconciled the revolution in their minds 
and conduct to their sense of consistency, by framing this oath 
for tlie preservation of Church and State, of which Dr. Philpotts 
has made such unseemly and such illogical uses. If declarations 
made at taverns, and other places of meeting, by Mr. O’Con- 
neli and Mr. Shi,el, as- well as by others of the same religious 
communion, be twisted into the obligations and conditions of a 
compact, why may not the more grave and serious declarations 
of two persons, by means of whicli they had smoothed their 
acc^ to power, be considered also to have the force of a com¬ 
pact—tod to exposo the tergiversation of those ihinistets to re¬ 
proach and upbraiding? 

After a considerab&.sbare of abortive labour, the Bishop of 
Exeter falls short of trie dbndtision .at which he struggles to 
arrive. The bare idea of a« compact betweeh the sovereign 
power of a state and any given portion of the people, js a ptni- 
tical absurdity. The l^udature is ^uhd by iirefr^abie obU- 
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gations, the cancelling of tt-hich can never be presttmed, to pursue 
atid adopt such measures as it may coUscieUtiously consider to 
be essentially necessary towards the general welfare of the nation 
at large. Policy ana justice never intermit in their claims. 
Good and wholesome'laws for the whole of the people constitute 
the true and proper purpose of all governments. Compacts may 
be formed between independent governments, but nothing of the 
kind is imaginable between the State itself and its own subjects. 
The animus imponentis has no influential power betw’een the 
legislature which proceeda to restore political power and those 
from whom it had oeen violently wrested; and the class, descrip¬ 
tion, or sect, selected out of the body of the people, from whom 
the precautionary procedure may be exacted, have as goo*d a 
right to put their own construction upon it, ns*a political cere- ‘ 
monial, as those who may have framed it, not upon any direct 
sense of its necessity, but as a pious imposture adopted to quiet 
the apprehensions of prejudice or bigotry. The paramount duty 
of a member of the House of Commons is, to hear his part in 
public deliberations for the peace, happiness, and welfare of the 
people; and if it were possible—which most indubitably it is 
not—to cramp him in the free exercise of his complete functions, 
it would be a constitutional obligation virtually imposed on hiin, 
and paramount to all others incident to his representative 
st^ion, to break through those bonds by every moral means which 
may lie within the teach of his power. The Constitution of 
England does not recognize mutilated power or fractional privi¬ 
lege in the representative of the people. That trust once con¬ 
ferred, shackles and trammels of all kinds drop at once, and ho 
becomes a moral being, uncircumscribed and disenthralled of ail 
checks and restraints, save what is common’to every other mem¬ 
ber, who, like himself, is placed under constitutional respon¬ 
sibility for his actions in Parliament. If the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel persuaded themselves that any oath—but 
especially one which has the stamp of their statesmanship upon 
it—could confine Catholic representatives within narrower limits 
than those that are known and enjoyed by Protestant members, 
they showed tliemselves to be but very simple and very inex¬ 
perienced politicians. Oaths are not designed, by their very 
nature, for an^ purpose of political security. They belong to 
the administration of justice. They are the tests of moral 
veracity, which the living God is inv.oked»to witness. Bungling 
politicians, who are Weary of follewing out principh^s and details 
through all their ramifications, always stop short and botch up 
their projects with some such crude expedient as an oath; and 
hence it comes that under the administration of British gerveni- 
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mcnt, the people are obliged to swear their way through all the 
departmental details of the executive. A more futile resource 
for the preservation of the Church and State than the oath 
which the Catholics in Parliament are accused of having violated, 
never was invented in any age or country'by the simplest of all 
simple law makers. When the noble duke and his distinguished 
coadjutor abjured their Protestant policy, they certainly had 
some difficulties in the way; but for these they had, in a con¬ 
siderable degree, to thank themselves. Before the miraculous 
liglit broke upon them, tliey djd not cease to tell the people, year 
after year, that the implacable enemy of the religious faith and 
llie political institutions of England, was the Catholic energy. 
If they thought so, it was their fault that they relied upon the 
fet.'ble formahtyVhich they exacted from every Catholic member 
of Parliament j)reviously to taking his seat. Those states¬ 
men had opposed Catholic emancipation as being full of danger 
to the State; but they supported it, as being quite compatible 
with the perfect security of the S‘ate; and truly the Bishop, 
notwithstanding all his vigorous pamphlets against the Catholics, 
was deeply implicated in tlie inconsislpncy which this miserable 
oath was invented to varnish over. Such as that oath is, it 
stands inviolate to this hour. There is nothing in its spirit or 
id its letter which has suffered violence by reason of the argu¬ 
ments employed by Utc Catholics in the debates on the tKhe 

a uestion. Plad it been possible to have expressly prohibited 
lose members from taking any part in any discussion for the 
reformation, or for the abolition, of tithes, the injustice of* the 
prohibition could not have been maintained against the feeling 
of England. To have closed their lips upon a subject which 
touches the main fund of their own interests- in such a variety of 
ways, directly and circuitously—iVhich v orks such a complication 
of injuries, troubles, and painful dikresses, throughout the whole 
of Ireland—to inhibit them from pleading for themselves, as Veil 
as for the peace,,, and quiet, and order of their country, would 
have been a monstrous stretch of power, not a whit short of the 
most intolerable tyranny; and yet had such a preposterous and 
intolerable exclusion as this been actually and palpably embodied 
in the oath, the charge of perjury could not be more peremptorily 
asserted, than it appears in the circulated editioi^ of the Speech 
which we are considering. 

But is it not mcoi^istept with the oath taken by Catholic 
members, to give their support to a scheme, by which the clergy 
of Ireland are to be despoiled of their property, or at best re¬ 
duced in their incomes ? A few members appear to haye thought 
so, and, accordingly, hav6 not voted. Others have thought die 
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contrary, and with reason. Of a]l»lhe litter of tithe bills which 
have been produced in the Commons for some years past, tliat 
which was introduced by Sir Henry Hardin^e was one of the 
most severe and trenchant to the incomes ot the Irish clergy. 
Yet no person accusos that gallant and meritorious person of 
being a Papist, or of having perjured himself; for if a Catholic 
be bound by his parliamentary test not to subvert the Protestant 
establishment, &c., a Protestant also must be considered, in justice 
and reason, as coming under the restrictive obligations wliich 
the Bishop of Exeter labours to confine to the Catholic. 

But after all, does a change in the tithe system of Ireland carry 
with it a mc.aning equivalent to the robbing the Church of its 
temporalities, and bereaving the clergy of their incomes? •Far 
from it. A Protestant State, and particularly the Protestant, 
State of the United Kingdom, will never sulrer their Church 
or clergy to be rifled of any portion of what is necessary for 
their dignity and independence. No man in his senses would 
tliink of concocting such a scheme of .support for the clergy of 
the Establishment, as that which fjovv exi.st8, if it were an origi¬ 
nal measure of the present period, that due and liberal provision 
should be appointca for the first time. The parties opposed in 
interest by the present system have been, and actually now are, 
the landlords and the clergy. Ever since lands have risen in 
tlifir value, and increasea population jias rendered lliem the 
staple of all the varied interests of Ireland, the question has been 
bi'tween those parties—the landlords and the clergy, and the 
Ia}fcimpropriotors. The resources of the legislature must be 
miserable indeed, if, without doing the slightest injustice to the 
clergy, an ample compensation may not be afforded, more satis¬ 
factorily paid, and more securely defended* by law, than lliat is, 
upon which so much ferocious declamation, and sophistical quib¬ 
bling have been expended. • 

It is not at all contemplated to enter farther into the subject 
of tithes, than they happen to be incidentally involved, and also 
so far as the charge against the Catholic niemBcrs of Parliament 
may lead. Whatever measures affecting the Church have been 
pursued in Parliament, were undertaken by the Ministers of 
the day; and against some of these, none were more deter¬ 
minedly opposed than the Irish Catholic inpmbers of the House 
of Commons. Lord Grey commenced his administration with a 
distinct intimation of his intentions respecting the Church. ^ He 
addres 9 ed himself, in pointed^ ter ins, flirectly to the Spiritual 
Bench in the House of Lords, and he exhorted those who occu¬ 
pied it “ to set their houses in order.” His Lordship entered 
vigorou^y upon his scheme, and h« abolished at a stroke ten 
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of the Irish bishoprics. This was considered by some as a 
direct attempt against the independence of tlie Established 
Church; for liere were dignities and temporalities swept away* 
and from whicli several derivative consequences were percep¬ 
tible, each productive, as it was conceited, of a greater or 
smaller degree of public injury. In all this proceeding, the Irish 
Catholic members had no more to do, than had the IVotestant 
members of Parliament; and as concerns the latter, it would be 
diffi(;ult to discover their title to an exclusive right to inflict in¬ 
jury u|)on their own Church and cle^y. So far fi^bm those 
measures being desired by the Roman Catholics of Ireland, Mr. 
O’Connell, in his place in the House of Commons, declared, that 
the Catholics did not care about them; that it was of no benefit 
. to the people oftlreland that ten bishoprics were abolished; that 
they took no interest in the diminution of thf? number of bishops 
oi’ in the increase of it—for that either regulation was not what 
they nought for: and he spoke what was undeniable, as every man 
must know who has any true and useful knowledge of the state 
of things in Ireland. This measure of the premier had the sup- 

f ort of nine bishops—seven English and two Irish—viz. the 
lishops of Winchester, Chester, Elandaff, Rochester, Norwich,, 
St. David’s, Oxford, Kildare and Derry, As regards Ireland, 
this was the most summary demolition that the Irish Church had 
ever suffered from a Protestant Ministry and a Protestant Ptr- 
liament; but the Catholic members of both houses were wholly 
guiltless of the matter. Then followed the tithes—and then a 
subject became debated In Parliament, which came home to 
every being in Ireland who has landed property or landed inte¬ 
rests, or who subsists by agricultural labour or produce,—and that 
is, after some manner or other, or to some degree or other, every 
head of a family throughout the entire kingdom. During those 
discussions which followed in Parliament, and out of doors, strong 
expressions were employed on all hands, according to the views 
or the temperament of those \Nho engaged in the question. The 
llishop of Exeter has treasured up some of these for re^xhibition; 
but they make nothing for his argument. Whatever powers Mr. 
O’Connell may employ out of Parliament, he had a right to call 
into use. He possessed those, whatever they were, at all times. 
The Oath had nothing to do with his language, and as little with 
his conduct,* which, it il were blameable out of Parliament, was 
referable to justice,r--not to any futile quibbling regarding the 
construction of as dims/ an «oath as ever yet set men debating 
about its meanings. Mr. Shiel 'triumphed at a public meeting 
which was held in Tipperary, ‘'that they “ had annihilated the 
Tories;” but even supposing this great achievement to be be- 
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yond all doubt, one does not see what it 2^ to do with the oath 
which he had taken as a member of Parliament. The constitu¬ 
tion, except so far as it has been changed, not by the perjury of 
the Irish Catholics, but by the Protestant Ministry of Earf Grey, 
is not yet forced from its foundations. The Cpurch as by law 
established” is not upset by the Irish Catholics—nor have tltey, 
as members of Parliament, attempted any thing of the kind j but 
if the Bishop of Exeter, instead of an intemperate railing, and a 
stringing together of every thing which could be swept out of the 
petitionsf supplications, and remonstrances of the Irish Catholics 
to the Parliament during a space of eighty years, would really 
know bow far the Church Establishment stands affected by times 
and circumstances, ho has nothing to do but to consult soyie of 
liis own political friends and natrons, to obtaui a clue to guide 
him in his iiu{uiry« His Lordship has done his cause no service 
by the temerity and injustice of his opinions and language. 

We observe that Dr. Phjlpotts is bringing in aid the refusal pf 
the Bishop of Malta to take the Catholic Oath, and a supposed 
opinion ol our Holy Father the Pope in condemnation of it. We 
rejoice to see that the qj^uestion is assumirig a form in which its 
merits can be fully developed; and we doubt not that our cham¬ 
pions in the House of Lords will prove themselves worthy of their 
resjionsible station, and will disdain Dr. Philpotts’ offer of com- 
j^ omise of excepting them from his charge of perjury, with a view 
of thereby more effectually pojnting his Attacks against their Irish 
brethren in the House of Commons. When the facts under con¬ 
sideration shall be ascertained, wc hope to return to the subject. 


Art. X. — 1. Tales of Fashionable Life^ S^c. By Maria Edge- 
worth. • 

2. The Wild Irish OirL . By Miss Owenson. 

3. 0*T)on9wl; Florence Macarthy: O'Briens^and O*Flaherties; 

and National Tales, By Lady Morgan* 

4. Tales hythe O'Hara Family, Firet and Second Series. By 

John Banim. 

5. The Qro]^, 

6. The Co(i^ians, • • 

7. Tales of the Mitnster*Festivals, 

8. Traits of the Irish Peasantry. By William Carleton. 

9. Rory O'More. By Samuel^ Lo^er. * 

T hat the pr^nt is essentially, und par excellence, a npyel- 
writing and novel-reading a^j is a fact, in asserting wfiich, 
we need fear no contradiction, first talent of the day is 
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empWed in the production, the whole reading world in the peru¬ 
sal, of novels, llie demand is great, and it is equalled the 
supply. Some fifty years back, the divine, the metaphysician, 
and tne historian, would have sent forth their lucubrations in for¬ 
midable treatises in folio, or scarce less fcymidable essays an<l 
histories in interminable quarto and octavo. The cacoethes scri- 
hendi in these classes is as strong as ever; but it has taken a 
different direction, and following the taste of the day, has vented 
itself in the composition of historical, metaphysical, and even of 
theological novels. The domestic novels the only one in which 
our ancestors excelled, has been by lis perfected, purified, and 
refined, lihe fashionable noveU a genus bard to be defined, and 
scarce worth the -trouble of a definition, has sprung into existence, 
and has employed the pens of noble as well as of plebeian authors. 
The latter, it is true, have far surpassed their* lordly competitors, 
yet the prestige of a noble name has not been wiUioiit its effect 
u|)on the many; while, to the more thinking few, there is a grati¬ 
fication, enhanced by its novelty, in seeing the magnates of the 
land harmlessly, if not very usefully, employed, which disarms 
the severity of their criticism, and renders them, in the words of 
the old adage, “ unwilling to look a gift horse in the mouth.’* 
The naval and military novel forms a class apart, and allowing 
for some high-colouring and exaggeration, it is not the least 
skilfully supported. Tliere is one class, however—in our estima¬ 
tion the most interesting and important of all—the national 
novel —which, embodying, as it does, the characteristics of a 
people, their manners, their feelings, their faults, and tlv‘ir 
virtues, may be made the vehicle of conveying the most import¬ 
ant truths, and of exciting a strong interest and sympathy in the 
minds of those to whom the nation in question would otherwise 
have been a name, and nothing more. ’'I he national tales of 
Scott have done much to remove thc> barrier of prejudice which 
separated his countrymen from sheir fellow-subjects; the spirit- 
stirring novels of Cooper have had the same effect as regards 
America. Our country—our unhappy Ireland—as she stands 
more in need of extraneous sympathy, so should a double import¬ 
ance be attached to those works which p^int her as she is. It is 
accordingly our intention to devote this article to a brief notice 
of the novels of Ireland, including the works of those who, how¬ 
ever differing from us in religious and political opinions, still 
display in their writings that love of country, that strong national 
feeling, which, in our estimation at least, covereth a multitude of 
sins I • 

In commencing our survey,'the first name which naturally 
presents itself is Uiat of Mi^ Edgeworth. Not that her works 
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can be called national^ in the fullest sense of the word, nor that 
we acknowledge her by any means to be what the Edinburgh 
Review once tailed her, the “ best painter of Irish character and 
mannersbut, as tlie pioneer in the tmckless forests of Irish 
romance, the foundress,* so to speak, of, a style which others have 
carried much nearer perfection,—she claims this precedence. In 
a clever article upon the genius and writings of Miss Edgeworth, 
which appeared some time since in Taifs Magazine, and which 
was ascribed to Miss Martincau, the following passages occur:— 
“ Neither her feelings, mind, nor imagination, are Irish. She is 
a shrewd Englishwoman of enlarged understanding and rare 
talent, who cleverly, but sometimes not very correctly, sketches 
Irish characters and manners as any other well-informed persdn, 
long resident in Ireland, might do; with man]^ cool minute 
touches, which would*infallibly have escaped one whose heart .and 
imagination had warmed and expanded amongst the Irish people, 
and who had grown up from childhood to womanhood nursed in 
their traditions, usages, hjibitudes, and feelings. There is little 
about her that partakes of the racindss of the sod. Though her 
heart and good wishes, and excellent understanding, may have 
been in Ireland, her imagination and fancy are, so far as is seen 
in her works, clearly absentees—they are essentially English.” 

Nothing can be truer than this, to a certain extent; but on 
ono<point we must differ with the fair g*itic. Though Miss 
Edgeworth’s “ excellent understanding” may have been in Ire¬ 
land, we much doubt whether her heart has ever accompanied it. 
In tlwB Absentee, of all her works the one ^hich displays the most 
sympathy with Ireland, although she tells many useful truths, and 
ably exposes the short-sighted selfishness of absenteeism, there is 
still no warmth of indignant patriotism, no identification of self with 
the country, little more, in short, than the cold and half-contempt¬ 
uous pity of a shrewd and right-minded stranger. When Miss 
Edgeworth had attained the mil maturity of her genius and her 
fame, the Irish Catholic was lAill degraded by unjust laws—the 
Irish Protestant more degraded by an unnatural ascendancy. 
Did she lend her powerful aid to forward the good cause of the 
oppressed ?—did slie record her protest smainst the monopoly of 
those whom the laws made oppressors ? Alas, no. Nor can there 
be a stronger preof of her want of national (eeling—of tho slight 
hold her county has always' had upon her affections—than the 
circumstance of her writings being totally^silent on a subject of 
such overpowering interest to Ireland.* 

A critical examination of the worjjs of Miss Edgeworth would, 
at this time of day, be as tedious as a twice-told tale. We shall, 
tlierefore, dbnfine ourselves to a few general remarks. Of Cattle 
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Uackre^U believe the earliest of Miss Edffeworth’s works, we 
are not inclined to thipk very favourably, fi professes to be a 
pjpture of the manners of a past age'and generation, of which we 
know but little; but we have reason to believe that it is highly 
overcharged in its details^ and the characters are certainly erndely 
and coarsely drawn, whilst the story, if vrai” is any thing but 
“ vraisemhlable,'' and its revolting unpleasantness is unredeemed 
by any sparkles of wit and humour. This, indeed, is a common 
fault with our author; her description of the condition, manners 
and customs of the Irish peasantry is generally faithful, but in 
her hands their quick and racy humour degenerates into coarse 
blundering, whilst the deep well-spring of feeling that gushes iti 
the Irish heart, is to her a fountain sealed. But if her Irisli 
peasants be, generally speaking, but vapid caricatures, we must 
allow that she has been highly successful ill drawing the charac¬ 
ters of a higher class ; her King Corny and Sir Ujick O’Shane in 
OrfHondi are perhaps the most finished portraits she has ever 
traced, and as the representatives of two widely different, but still 
both genuinely Irish classes,* can scarcely be surpassed. 

We must now take leave of Miss Edgeworth, repeating our 
lively regret that this distinguished writer should have forced us 
to consiaer her as wanting in national feeling—a regret enhanced 
by our conviction, that tfiis want has lessened the value and use¬ 
fulness of her writings, and will prove injurious to her famctow'iih 
posterity—and expressing our ardent wish—we dare not call it 
hope —that she may, even at the eleventh hour, assume her fitting 
place amongst those to whom their country is the first and 
dearest object. 

Our attention is next directed to the works of Lady Morgan, 
to whom the reproach of want of nationality, at least, do^ not 
apply. Her novels are, indeed, thoroughly Irish in matter, in 
character, in their dry humour, and cutting sarcasm; no less than 
their vehemence and impetuosity of feeling. It should never be 
forgotten that, although writing set a^riod when, if it was not 
actually considered treason to love Ireland,” to defend her was 
to incur suspicion, Lady Morgan never hesitated to express her 
indignation at the wrongs of her country—that she continued fo 
exppse its misgoverhment, and to win sympathy for its sufferings, 
anq that she pursqed this course re^rdiess of the obloquy it en~ 
tailed upon her, and*'careless diat ime thus provoked the enmity 
pf those, high in«8tation, whose good-will and powerful patronage 
a different line of conduct would have speedily commanded* 
Lady Morgan has powerfully ^vanc^ the cause of her country; 
she pas its ** unbought and unpurphasable servant; ’ and we, 
ther^re, in copimon wsth the Irish public, consider that the 
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present government, in bestowing upon her g pension, has done 
Itself high honour, and to her but a tardy act of justice. Would 
that such names alone were to be found upon the Pension List, 
and it would soon cease to be a bye-word and a stumbling block 
to the people I • 

The first of Lady Morgan’s national tales /(and it is with theni 
alone we have to do) was the Wild Irish flirl- It is evidently 
the work of a young and inexperienced writer—the story, the 
sentiments, and the characters,’ being alike extravagant and over¬ 
wrought. Still there is a strong national feeling tliroughout—an 
occasional graphic sketch of'Irish character and customs, and a 
tone of genuine enthusiasm which carries one along, and causes its 
deficiencies to be forgotten. Besides, its faults, as springing from 
an undisciplined and exuberant fancy, are those most easily par¬ 
doned in youth, fron! the high promise they hold out for the 
future; and this promise the succeeding works of our author have 
amply redeemed. Between the Wild Irish Girl and ilDonnel 
there is all the difference that can be imagined to exist between 
the first sketches of a young artist anti the finished work of a great 
master. We are sure that this admirable production must be still 
fresh in the recollection of most of our readers. Who can forget 
tho inimitable M‘Hory, that personification of the fidqjity, the cou¬ 
rage, the reckless gaiety, and shrewd mother-wit of the ^^mere 
Iriskman^^i or the scarcely less admirably drawn character of the 
pert and servile Mr. Dexter, the “ Englislt by descent^'* and the 
type of a class once widely extended, and still too often to be met 
within Ireland, who “ live by the country they revile” ? 

The character of O’Donnel,—the Irish gentleman of high 
descent, the distinguished soldier, tlie sometime associate of 
princes in other lands, reduced by the consequences of obsolete 
statutes and the continued operation of others, no less unjust, if 
less strikingly barbarous, almost to a level with the peasant in his 
ownr—is a master-piece. His high sense of honour—his pride, 
which prefers the extreme of poverty to the incurring of ooliga- 
tion—his morbid sensitiveness, shrinking almos! from the voice 
of courtesy, lest it should convey a covert insult—his bitter sense 
of the wrongs of his country, and of his own unjust and' un¬ 
merited degradation—all these distinguishing traito are drawn 
with a force and verisimilitude that sugge^^ the idea of Lady 
Morgan having had some living original in view, and that she 
sketched at least the leading ^aracteristics of* O’Donnel from 
some one of the manv noble and gallant Ii^hmen whom the first 
French Revolution threw back u]^i^ their country, and whom she 
is likely in her early vouth to have known. Tlie history dl the 
fallen fortunes of the bouse of 0’l>Qnn«|> is told with great S{drit 
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and fidelity, and embodies many a painful fact, but too often re¬ 
peated in the past history of Ireland, We have indeed little 
doubt that, placing -as it* did the iniquities of the penal and re¬ 
strictive laws in a new and forcible light, tliis narrative contributed 
not a little to disabuse the English mind of its prejudice, and to 
predispose many for the long delayed act of justice which the 
Catholics have at length obtained. 

The lighter portions of this work are equally admirable with 
the more serious. In the scenes where M‘llory figures, not 
merely the idiom, but the modes of thought and expression pecu¬ 
liar to the Irish peasantry, are faithfully preserved, and their rich 
humour, ceremonious politeness, and natural tact, given to the 
lift?. Lady Singleton is a capital specimen of the bustling, 
officious, and #elf-important personage, who, though universally 
considered a lore of the first magnitude, y^t so often deludes the 
world into calling her “-an uncommonly clever woman whilst 
Lady Llanberis, the spoiled child of fortune, the capricious 
and inconsistent women of fashion, led by the whim of the 
moment, and the willing sldve of whoever gratifies her passion 
for excitement and variety, forms an admirable contrast to her 
more bustling friend. 

The character of the Duchess of Belmont, although evidently 
a favourite with the author, and worked up with much care and 
pains, we cannot help considering a failure. The change fe too 
violent from the bete and heckyish Miss O’Halloran, the butt 
alike of her patroness and her pupils, to the self-possessed and 
satirical Duchess, braying unmoved the repelling coldness of the 
haughty family she had entered, and the envious sneers of their 
little world of flatterers and dependents. There is also something 
repugnant to all our ideas of feminine dignity and delicacy, in her 
accepting the hand of the old and profligate Duke of Belmont, 
whicn had onl^ been tendered tfl her upon the rejection of Jess 
honourable ofters. Throughout her subsequent conduct the 
same want of delicacy is perceptible; so that, notwithstanding her 
brilliant wit and many good qualities, we can only account for 
the ardent attachment with which she inspires the high-minded 
and sensitive O’Donnel, by - adopting the doctrine, that a total 
contrast in mind, character, and disposition, is the most likely to 
create a violent pai^ipn. • 

Much as we admire dDomieU however, we must still confess 
a lurking preference for Florence Macarthy —perhaps from the 
many pleasing associltione bqjonging to the latter. The very 
name brings hack the happy home of our youth—-tlie cheerful 
fireside around which we welcomed the arrival of the long 
desired volumes, scarce dry from the press—while th^ night flew 
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swiftly by as we listened to the beloved parent who read them 
aloud, with the keenest relish and most lively interest. Even 
now we cannot peruse a page of Florence Macarihy without 
in fancy hearing that full-toned and mellow voice give new 
point to the sarcasm-^new energy to the indignant burst 
of national feeling. But Florence Macarihy^ apart from these 
associations, ma^ well vie with (IDonnel upon its own merits. 
The story is interesting and well managed—the incidents 
varied and highly dramatic,—the characters well drawn and 
well siipporteci. The strong-minded, high-principled General 
Fitz-Walter, taught in the stern school of adversity, contrasts 
finely with the imaginative and honourable, though somewhat 
spoiled and selfish, Lord Adelm, The devoted and enthusiastic 
O’Leary, whose feeliygs draw him towards the "Norman Fitz- ' 
Adelnis, whilst all his pride of learning, birth, and clanship, 
incline him to the Milesian Macarthies, is also admirable. Owny 
the Rabragh, Padreen Gar, and the two Judges, are spirited 
sketches; but the Crawley family is the gem of the work— 
whether it be viewed as a series of admirable portraits, or as a most 
faithful representation of a class in Ireland, who long assumed to 
themselves the claim to exclusive loyalty, and to the loaves and 
fishes, which formed its appropriate reward—a class who not only 
were ready to sell their country, but, as one of its members frankly 
confrssed, were “ heartily glad they had aqpuntry to sell!” The 
acute and humorous, but vulgar and low-bred, Darby Crawley; 
his saintly and sentimental sister; his stupid and servile brothers; 
his squireen elder sons; and his pert and»presumptuous younger 
hope, the darling of his aunt, and “ janius,”'half feared, half 
admired of his father; all these varying in character and dispo¬ 
sition, but each alike governed by the same sordid motives,— 
alternately excite our lau^ter and disgust. The other characters 
demand little notice. Lady Dunore, though amusing, is a mere 
rifacciamento of the Lady Llanberis of O'Donnel —the same may 
be said of Lady Clancare with reference to the Di^h'essof Belmont 
—while the lords and ladies, dandies, and boarding-school misses, 
who fill up the rest of the canvass, are too insignificant to excite 
more than a passing smile. 

Of the O'Briens and the O'Flaherties^ which succeeded 
Florence Macafthy, (though at an intervahof several years) we 
cannot speak so favourably. Although written with ’much 
power, and possessing scenes of excniisit^ hufnour, it is, as a 
whole, decidedly inferior to its pi^ecessors. The story is 
extravagant—the incidents ill-cpnoeived, ill put tt^ether, and 
improbablp-^the characters roughly drawn and unfinished, uid 
what is far worse, the moral is defective. The O'Briens and 
OFlaherties is the first of Lady Morgan’s national tales, in 
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which she obtrudes those extraordinary and undigested notiohs 
of intolerant philosophy, which, without thotOugWy understand¬ 
ing, she seems to have adopted in compliment to certain cliques 
(to use her own pet phrase) in Paris; certain worthies who 
would serve man by depriving him^f all that elevates the mindj 
all that purifies the heart,—who consider love of country a weak¬ 
ness, and reverence for religion all but a crime. In conformity 
with these principles Lady Morgan has drawn her hero an 
enthusiast for virtue and liberty, but totally devoid of religious 
principle; he is brought through a variety of strange and incon¬ 
sistent advetitures; unnecessarily stained with crime which has 
not even the poor plea of passion for its excuse; condemned to 
death as a traitor; escaping we scarce know howj and finally 
presented to us as a general in the Frenqh service, sufficiently 
distinguished to attract the suspicion ahd almost the jealousy of 
the First Consul. The heroine, to whom he is united at the 
close, and who has been in the early part of the work inexplicably 
attached to his footsteps, (rivalling the ubiquitous qualities” of 
Sir Boyle lloache’s bird) is represented as a miracle of beauty, 
genius and virtue, and is at once an accomplished hypocrite, an 
esprit fort, and a perjured nun ! With such dramatis personas* 
and the corrupt court of the Duke of Rutland as the principal 
scene, it is not wonderful that the O'Briens and O'Flaherties 
should contain much that is offensive both in dialogue and detail. 
There are, however, many redeeming passages, where otirauthoress, 
forgettitig awhile her repulsive creed, is once more herself— 
ar(lent, enthusiastic, and Irish. Such, for instance, is the spirit- 
stirring Review of the Irish Volunteers in the Park—such the 
private meeting of the United Irishmen. She has also happily 
lashed the follies and vices of the vicje-regal court of the tmy; 
while some of her broadest humour (p<Thaps sometimes border¬ 
ing u{K)n caricature), is displayed in the characters of O’Mealy 
and of the Miss Mac Taafs, with the scenes in which they figure. 
Of these the Jug Day” is incomparably the best, and presents 
h most attractive, ttiough somewhat homely picture, of Connaught 
hospitality in the good old times. 

We cannot consider our notice of the national works of Lady 
Morgan complete, without bestowing a few words upon the frag¬ 
ment entitled Manof SackvillCi whi^ forms the'first of what she 
has clioSen to call Dramatic Sketches. It possesses a great deal 
of her peculiar j^wer^ has much truth, and much good feeling, 
alloyed with some angry* prejudice. There are some scenes 
inimitalble for their racy humour, ahd the characters of Gallagher 
the oraiige-agent, his «my the housekeeper, and Father Phil, are 
worthy h^d tliat skelehed M‘R0ry and the Crawley family; 
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btjt Lady Emily and her friends ate too dilldish^ frirolons^ 
Mr. Sackville tiresome to a degree, and the Whitehoy scenes, 
though forcibly drawn, are perhu^ too itielodrswetic j rind tliere 
is certainly a gross anachronism m placing them sUbsetjuent to 
the passing ot the Catholic Relief Bill. ITiis is nOt, howeter, 
the only misrepresentation of which we have to complrilii; and 
we cantiot help expressing our tegret, that Lady Morgriti should, 
throughout this story, have lent herself to the theh Tashionrible 
outcry against the Repealers—against men whOj supposing them 
to have been mistaken, were^yet only carrying into actioitl prin¬ 
ciples and^ opinions of which she had long been the lulvocate. 
We feel, we say, naturally indignant that she should have 
maligned them as the inciters to outrages, which she must have 
been well aware it wa| their interesU as well as their constant rind 
successful endeavour, to prevent. 

We trust that Lady Morgan will believe that these reUlrirks 
are made in no spirit of bitterness—nothing but a regatd for 
truth could have drawn them fron\ us ; and acknowledging tts 
we do that she had many a great example to plead in her justi¬ 
fication during the short maaness of those days of deelnratiotiS, 
we gladly extend to her the olive branch—and recollecting with 
a glow of gratitude her many services, willingly bury this solitary 
back-sliding in eternal oblivion ! 

F3r a considerable period the field of Irish literature of which 
we treat, remained in undisputed possession of the two dis¬ 
tinguished women whose works we have just glanced over. At 
length a competitor arose in the person of •John Banim, a name 
now familiar to the British public, but which, in 1823, when lie 
published the first series ot Tales by the O'Hara Family^ was 
scarcely known beyond the precincts of Dublih, and there only 
as that of a young and promising dramatic writer. No note of 
preparation was sounded—no skilful puff’ heralded the CIHara 
Tales to public notice; but their own intrinsic merit speedily 
obtained for them a popularity which the succueding works of 
their author have deservedly retained. - Without possessing the 
polished correctness of Miss Eklgeworth, or the epigrammatic 
brilliancy of Lady Morgan, Mr. Banim surpasses both in vigour 
of conception, in depth and energy of feeling, and in the power 
of Working up irfeicients to a pitwi of intense and Overwhelming 
interest. There is a truth and verisimilitude in bis occasionm 
sketches of the interior of a lowly Irish faqpl^, the fire-side of a 
snug farmer or industrious “ cottier,” not easily- to be met with, 
and which proves him one that has mingled much and familiarly 
%ith the clriss he describes. He shows, indeed, on all c^casions, 
that he considers'himself of the pCopH^ and that he feels 
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and/or them. His love of country breaks forth in almost every 
page of his writings. He has vehement indignation for her 
wrongs, deep sympathy With her sufferings, nor does he shrink 
from entering into what are sometimes painful and revolting 
details, when it is necessary to expose the ill-doings of her 
oppressors. 

To balance his many striking perfections, our author is not 
without some glaring defects. He elaborates a subject too 
much, and occasionally destroys the effect of a striking passage 
or a fine situation, by overworking the details. But his chief 
defect is the want of humour. Of this, in our opinion, he does 
not possess one particle; and yet, by some unhappy perversion of 
judgment, comic scenes and comic characters hold a most pro¬ 
minent place' in all his tales; although^the latter are, w'itnout 
exception, bores of the first magnitude, and the former excite no 
feeling but that of utter weariness. In his hands the wit and 
humour of the Irish peasant evaporate, and are replaced by low 
buffqonery, couched in a jargon meant for the Irish dialect, but 
more resembling the slang’heard in the suburbs of a great city, 
or the purlieus of a provincial town, than the genuine language 
of the unsophisticatea peasantry. 

Gladly turning from the unpleasant Uisk of censure, we shall 
proceed to a closer examination of the first series of the O'Hara 
Tales,' consisting of*three stories, “ Crohoore of the BiUltbok,'* 
“ The Fetches,^* and “ John Doe.” Of these, the first is the 
most perfect; the stoiy is artfully constructed, the characters 
well drawn, the inc,'dents highly exciting, and the interest 
admirably sustained throughout, to the denouement, which is well 
brought about, and wort% of what comes before. We shall 
give a few extracts, and first one of those home scenes in which, 
as we have already stated, Mr. Banim is peculiarly happy, and 
which also skilfully introduces so'hie of the principal characters, 
while f* coming events cast their shadows before.” We should 
be tempted tp extract, in the first place, the chapter which 
commences the volume, as forming a fine contrast to the scene 
of great enjoyment in question, but being pressed for space, we 
must choose between them, and have mams the best selection we 
could under the circumstances. 

“ It was ChristiQab Eve, in the year 17—, thaf* Anthony Dooling 
and his family were seated round the kitchen fire. He was a sub¬ 
stantial farmer, renting a large and fertile tract of land; one of the 
good old times, .who, except hi^ broad-brimmed felt hat, his buckled 
shoes for Sunday and market-days, and his brogues for tramping round 
the farm, wore everything of his own ’manufacture. Little money 
went out, either for what Tony ate or drank; he killhd lus cow at 
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Cfarisifiias and Easter; he bred his own mutton^ bis banoO) his fowls; 
he bahld his own bre{^> l)riwed his Own ale, and alttl^Uier was viun 
of Inlying to hhnself tbe song, * 1 rear my own Imnb, my own 
ohickens hara, and I shear my own she^, and ! wear It* 
Plenty was in fab houK t he had a ready hand to relieve the poor; and 
the stranger never turned from his hearth without amply e^cperiepcing 
its hospitality* Yet with all these perfections, Anthony had ^tb dark 
side. He was of a violent temper, and would Tall ihto paroxysms of 
passion with his workmen, and sometimes ill-treat them,;ibr the purpose, 
it almost seemed, of making it up with them when he Wame co<9fl, and 
all was over. • 

“ A turf fire blazed in the large open chimney, of whidi the red 
light glittered among the bright pewter pbtes and dbhes and the 
burnished copper vessels that decked the opposite dresser, and shchved 
the vast store of ba^n hanging within and withouf the chimney, at* 
the same time that it fit up the figures and countenances of as merry a 
group as ever blessed the comforts of a warm fire after a day's labour. 

“ At one side of the fire, and within the wide canopy of the chimney, 
in his stationary two-armed chair, one leg crossed above the other, hb 
short pipe rested on his projected under-lip, which be frecjuenfiy with¬ 
drew in a hurry, to partake of ihe merry laugh that was passing him, 
there, and so, sat the master of the house, Anthony Booling. Opposite 
to him was the mnitkee, an orderly, innocent, and even-tempered 
dame, her character in her face-rmild, peaceable, and happy—as, in a 
low tone, she chaunted the ancient ditty of CoUoch a thusuf which the 
bufy hum of the spinning-wheel confined within the circumference of 
her own immediate atmosphere. At one side stood a long deal table, 
off which master and workmen, mistress and maids, ate their meals, 
except when a guest of distinction was entertained in the boarded and 
well-fumbhed parlour at the back of the kitchen; and in front, ^per¬ 
taining to the table, was a form, occupied at their ease by five or six 
workmen, who enjoyed the full lustre of the'merry bli^ and the 
familiar and venerable j<^s of their kind-hearted master. .... The 
handsome daughter cff the old cpuple had not yet taken her accustomed 
seat by her mother’s side; she was employed, or seemingly employed, 
in some tiivial house conoems; but conscious expectation appeared in 
the glance of her eyb towsilb the door, and she frequently jmused and 
started a IHUe, as sne tHj^ped aewss the floor, and bent her head^ as if 
attentively listening, By and bya, the latch was lifted, and the cordial 
smile she gave the new comer, ^ho entered with tbe usual salntation 
of * God save all here,* show^; lie was no unwelcoMe visitor; and 
another, of a did^nt dhmnac^r, with .wbgdi answered fab 
whisper as he paSs^, told ^br'^ey |Hretty wira undenitood each other. 
In fact it'was Pierce Shea who came in, the son diTa neif^bdnring 
farmer, and the young girl’s betrothed admirer. .... When to his 
genend salutation, * God save idl Pierce had received the usual 
as^er, * God save you Idn^y,* that he had particularly ss^ted 
and the man of file hous^ hd then stood ]muain||^'^fi)ie 
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back of the old womairs chair, as It oooured to bitn that although 
Alley might be shy of coming to sit next him, if be took his place 
^rst, he would feel no such squeamishness when she should be seated. 
And, * well a-vanithee, how goes on everything with you ?' he said, 
addressing Cauth Dodkig. * Why, in troth, pierce a-roon, and praise 
be to God for it, there's nothing wrong or astray; if it wasn't for that 
thief of a fox that come last night, an’ out of ten as fine geese as ever 
you laid an eye on—' But here the simple old woman stopt slioi't* b* 
she discovered that Pierce had left: her in the middle of her tale of 
grievance, and taken his place by his comely mistress, who, with a 
complicated knitting apparatus in hand, was now seated. The mother 
smiled knowingly, and shook her head. 

* Oh, then, inusha, it's little he cares about myself or ray geese,' 
8he< whispered, again taking up her old ditty, and plying her wheel with 
increased indush*y, and the young couple entertained each other with¬ 
out farther interruption. In a little time a respectful though resolute 
hand raised the latch, and Andrew Mutdowney, the district piper, made 
his appearance. The insinuating servility of this man’s voice, and the 
broad sycophancy of his grin, as he gave his salutation, * Go dtkoqah 
(Hugh uluig sket/ an agus sunits duiv,’ * God send luck, and a plentiful 
Christmas to all here,’ bespoke his partly mendicant profession, and 
plainly told, at the same time, his determination to make himself 
agreeable and delightful, in lieu of the shelter and good cheer, ol' 
which he made no question. . . . The music inspired a general pas¬ 
sion for dancing, and the young light hearts did not demur, nor the old 
ones disapprove: so Pier^'i.e led out his Alley, and Paudge Deriuod^id 
his best bow to Chevaun Darlduck, by whom he was Idushingly 
accepted, and the dance went on. Old Anthony relished the sjport, 
furnishing himself with a foaming can of his best horae-brewed^ale, 
with which he plied the piper, the.dancers, and, including the vanithee 
and himself, the lookers-on; and the night Wore apace in mirth and 
joviality. There was but one person present, the quick and resolute 
glance of whose red eye, as it shot from one to another of the dancers, 
showed no sympathy with the happy spene. This was a young man, 
in the prime of life, as to years, but witli little else of the charm of 
youth about him. An exuberance of bristling iiery-red hair stared 
around a head of unusual size; his knobby forehead projected much, 
and terminated in strongly marked sinuses, with brows of bushy 
thickness, the colour of his hair; his eyes fell far into their sockets, 
and his cheek-bones pushed out proportionably with his forehead, so 
that his eyes glared as from a recess; his cheeks were pale, hollow^ 
and retiring, his nose, of the old Milesian mould—^long, broad- 
backed, and hooked Chis jaws came unusually forward, which caused 
■hb teeth to start out from his face; and his lips, that without effort 
never closed on those disagreeable teeth, were large, fleshy, and blood¬ 
less—the upper one wearing, iv common with the chin, a red 
beard, just changed flrom the down of youth to the bristjijBess of 
xnanhood, and as yet unshaven. These features, all large to jlisprop<n‘?. 
timi, b>uveyed, along with thib unpleasantness deformity inspires) the 
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^xpr^ion at a bold and decided character; and som^^thing else besides, 
-which was malignity or mystery, according to the observation or mood 
of a curious observer. .. . Having said this young i)erson was very short 
in stature, it should be added that he was nobat all deformed. Across 
his shoulders and breast, indeed, was a breadth that told more for 
strength than proportion, and his arms were long and of Herculean sinew; 
but the lower part of the figure, hips, thighs, and I^, bespoke vigour 
and elasticity, rather than clumsiness; and it was known that,strange-look- 
ing as the creature might be, he could run, leap, or wrestle with a swift¬ 
ness and dextemy seldom matched amongst men of more perfect shape 
and more promising appearance. He took no share in the diversions of 
the evening, but seated, far back on the hob, so far that the blaze of the 
fire shone between him and the others, and gave occasion to Paudge 
Dermody to remark that * he looked like the ould buohal himself, in 
the middle of his own place;’ he seemed busily empldVed in whetting a* 
rusty bill-hook, while trom under the shade of an old broad-leafed hat 
. .. the fiery eyes glanced around, and were clandestinely and sternly 
fixed now on one—now on another—with a dangerous or hidden meaning: 

. .. * Whut are yotr grinding that for?' asked Anthony Dooling, In an 
angry tone of Crohoore, the name of the person we, have just Hescribed; 
but a surly look was the only answer. 

** ‘Did you hear me spakin* to you d vehoongravna (ugly wretch) r’ 
Anthony went on; and subdued resentment at the disgraceful and 
stinging term applied to him, knitted Crohoore’s brow as he slowly 
raised his head to answer. ‘ What am I grindin’ it for ? 1 know now 
thdif it’s myself you mane,’ the man replied *Jf thought afore, you were- 
discoorsia’ the piper.’ 

“ ‘ You didn’t,* retorted Anthony, springing up in wrath at the buck 
tonp of his insignificant cow-boy, ‘ no you thought no such thing, d rich 
na iireepeen (son of a jade)*. Another savagelook was given in exchange 
for this opprobrious epithet. 

“ ‘ None o’ your dog’s looks!’ continued Tony, replying to it, ‘ take 
yourself to bed out o’ that, since your black heart won’t let you share in 
the innocent diversion.’ The vapUhee here interfered in a mild beseech¬ 
ing tone, and said to her husband,' ‘ Never mind him Tony, d roon ; he’s 
doin’ no harm, poor cratur.' 

“ ‘ No harm, woman! auch, bad end to me, but^is black looks ’ud 
turn the may-day Into winther—go to your bed I say 1’ roared Tony. 

“ Crohoore rose from the hob to go; he slowly laid the bill-hook, 
where he had been sitting; his l^o-»’s were knit closer thmi ever, his 
teeth clenched, and his eyeS»TOlling. 

“ ‘ Andi do y»u hear me, bull-head I’ the ^gry l^ter continued, 

‘ don’t let it be wid you as it was this morning; have the cows in^ tho 
bawn at the first l^t, or I’ll break every bone in ^ur lazy skin.’ The 
dwarf, as he may be called, was passing hia harsh master while these 
words ended, and he fixed die full leaning of his look on Anthony, and 
said, ‘ That st^ne ‘ud be nothing new, for tryin* at laste; it’s an ould 
trick you hove.* 


2 L 2 
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** * Whftt's that you say, there, you shtnpaien (dwarf) you ?’ questioned 
Tony, his passion ra'sed to the utmost at the thought of a saucy answer 
from a creature so contemptible. 

** * An' it 8 well you know 1 am a skingawti, or you wouldn’t be 
BO ready with your bone breaking,’ still retorted Crohoore. This 
post bearing. ‘Take that for a pattern!’ cried Anthony, the 
moment the speech was uttered, raising his clenched and ponderous 
hand, and dealing the mi'semble offender a violent blow with the whole 
force of his arm. Crohoore spun round and fell; his|iead as he went 
down; striking against a chair, so smai^Iy as to draw tihe blood in some 
profusion. "The piper stopped suddenly;*and the dance ceased; and 
Pierce Shea was the first to raise and support the senseless Crohoore, 
while Alley, trembling and weeping, gave him a handkerchief to bind 
the Wretch's temples, and staunch the welling blood. Cauth Pooling, 
.with eyes of pit}^, looked at her husband, fullv comprehending his 
feelings, as he stood the picture of shame, sorrow, and repentance. 
Indeed, the blow had scarcely been given, when, from the bottom of 
his heart, he blamed and bated himself for it; and in his present mood 
he would have oiferred half his little wealth in aton^ent. 

“ Crohoore, suddenly recovering, sprung on his legs, and freed himself 
from his su])porter, with a force tliat made him reel, and a mahner that 
seemed to scorn all obligation; his face was horribly pale, covered with 
blood, and every hideous feature rigid in checked passion. Without 
opening his lips, he dro|)ped his head upon his breast, and trying to 
walk, but staggering, crossed the apartment to an opposite door, that 
opened into a passage, tbrpugh which lie should go to the loft wheit^he 
While the whole group looked on with wonder and alarm, 
Anthony called after him, and, in a crying voice, said, can in band, 
‘Crohoore, d rich ma ehrest come back, an’ make it up; drink 
to me, an’ be friends.’ 6ut there was no re]dy to this pacific and 
penitent overture; Crohoore only turned round his ghastly face on his 
master, as he held the door in his hand, gave him one parting look, and 
then banged the door after him. Tlmt look was afterwards well 
remembered, and often commented upon. 

> “ Anthony set himself down without speaking. He felt a return of 
dudgeon at the manner in which his advances had been received, and 
this, in some measufe, served to reconcile bis conscience to the cruelty 
he had been guilty of. But a general damp fell over the whole party, 
and its effects soon became virible; the workmen silendy, or in whispers, 
witMrew to an ouftiouse, where they slept, and the now superfluous 
{upeo' as silently plodded after them. Bern Shea took his leave, but 
not without his i^iiw kiss from Alley, and the renewal of an under¬ 
standing widi her audlbe dkl people to cfdl for them next morning, at 
a very early hour, w|ien all were to set off to tJiO ehapd, for the sis 
o'clock mass; it being tbe4>rBc^iee throughout Ireland, whenever It can 
possibly be done, to assemble at ■^rievotion before day*break on the 
Christmas roojnhaig.”—*Vci i, ppt 5»7,9''14<, 
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We shall only give one mc^e extract from this tale. It is the' 
speech of an unfortunate Irish peasant, ground to the earth by 
exactions, at a meeting of Whiteoojrs, in reply to the well-meant 
remonstrances of Pierce Shea, as to the little good their resistance 
to the laws could do. It embodies, we think, in a few words a 
very sufficient explanation of the feelings which have so often 
impelled the Irish peasant to desperate and useless outraged 

“His (Pierce’s) attention was here rivetted by the miserable man op¬ 
posite to him, irho, at once, with that violence of action and furious 
contortion of countenance, for M'hich the Irish peasant is remarkable, 
poured out a speech in his native tongue, adopting it instinctively as the 
most ready and powerful medium of expressing his feelings for one 
who boggles and stammers, and is ridiculous in English, becomes 
eloquent in Irish.... * Who talks of the good we can do ?—we look not 
to do good—uss are ^not able nor fit to do good—Ve only want ou* 
revenge I—And that, while we are men, and have strong hands, and 
broken hearts, and brains on fire with the memory of our sufferings— 
that we can take. Your father, young man, never writhed in the 
proctor's gripe ; hC has riches, and they bring peace and plenty, so that 
the robber’s visit was not heeded,—but look at me I’ With the fingers 
of one Ifand he pressed violently his sallow and withered cheek, and 
with the other tore open the scanty vesture, that leaving him uncovered 
from the slioulders to the ribs, exhibited a gaunt skeleton of the human 
form. * I have nothing to eat, no house to sleep in; my starved body 
i^without covering, and those I loved and tliat loved me, the pulses m 
mf heart, are gone;—how gone and how an^I as you see me? Twelve 
months ago 1 had a home, and covering, and food, and the young wife, 
the mother of my children, with me at our fire-side; but the plunderer 
came on a sudden; 1 was in his debt; he^has a public-house, and he 
saw me sitting in another in the village; he took my cow, and he took 
my horse; he took them to himself; 1 saw them—and may ill luck 
attend hb ill got riches !—1 saw them grazing dh his own lands; I was 
mad; every thing went wrong with me; my landlord came, and swept 
the walls and the floor of my cabin; my wife died in her labour—who 
was to stand up for me ? where had 1 a friend, or a great man to help 
me ?—No one;—no where; there is no friend, no help, no mercy, no 
law, for the poor Irishman;—he may be robbed—q/;ripped—insulted— 
set mad—but he has no earthly friend but himself.'" 

“ The wretch sprung from his seat—seized a drinking vesisl-'and 
with the look and manner of a teUiniac indeed, added, ^ * And here let 
every man pledge me I May his heart wither, and hU children ap4 
name perish 1 •May the grass grow on his liearth-stoney amd no kin 
follow his corpse to the grave, who will refuse to wreck on the barck 
hearted proctors the revenge they provoke by the sorrows they inflict I'” 
—vol. i. pp, 197-99. ^ • 

Of The jFetcheSt the second tale in this series, we shall oi»ly 
say, thaj it is in many parts powerfully written, and exdtes » 
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degree of interest in the perusal, of which, considering the fan¬ 
tastic nature of the story, the sober reader is afterwards inclined 
to be ashamed. As it is emphatically with the National Tales of 
Ireland we have to do, and The Fetches can scarcely be ranked 
amongst them,'—as, although founded on a popular Irish supersti¬ 
tion, It is quite as much like a German legend as it is to any 
thing else, we shall pass on to the third and lost tale, J^n 
Doe, which demands a more extended notice. In the maoa^p* 
jnent of the story, the working up of the incidents, and uie 
delineation of character, it is certainly equal to Crohoore na 
Vilhoge; whilst, in one respect, the almost total absence of the 
buffoonery which dishgiires the latter, it has a decided supe¬ 
riority. The character of O’Clery, by which name the celebrated 
Father Arthur O’Leary is designated, is admirably drawn, and 
kept up with great spirit throughout, and the fidelity of the por¬ 
trait has been acknowledged oy the few cotenipoi'aries of the 
great original who still remain. As it is highly characteristic, we 
shall here extract the passage in which O’Clei'y is first introduced, 
and is mistaken by a pragmatical, prejudiced English officer and 
his orderly for the formitoble John Doe. • 

“ The appearance, almost immediately, of a man from the bosheen, 
was not calculated, all circumstances of time, place, and prepossesMon, 
considered, to allay the fears of our travellers. He was welt mounted 
on a strong, active, though not handsome horse; his figure seemed over 
large, enveloped from the /;hin to the boot-heels in a dark top-coat ;‘’on 
his head appeared a white mass of something, which the imperfect light 
did not allow Graham to discriminate or assign to any known class of 
head gear; and upon this again was placed a hat, with a remarkably 
broad brim, and a low, round crown. As he emerged on the main 
road, this apparition still continued his voluminous chaunt, and was only 
interrupted by the challenge ‘ Who goes there ?—stand I’ of Graham, 
and its instant echo by the mechanical old soldier. ‘ Stand yourself 
then,’ answered the stranger, in an easy, unembarrassed, but by no 
means hostile, tone; and continuing, raiher jocosely, he repeated an old 
school-boy rhyme,— 

r * If you're a man, stand'; 

If you're a woman, go; 

If you 're an evil spirit, sink down low.' 

“ * pid you say, Are, sir?' asked Evahs, iu an aside to Graham, and 
levelling his piece. 

* No I* said Grabaip,caloud; * hold 1—and you, sir, { ask again, who 
or what are you ? friend or foe ?' 

** * A friend to all honest men, and a foe, when I can help myself, to 
no man at all,* fhe answer, r 

“ ' That’s no answer,’ whispered Evans. 

“ ' You in ‘untimely and Mlly riddles, sir,' said Graham; * ed* 
vancc and welare youiselA* ^ , - • 
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^giog your pardon/ continued the stnin gef, still in a goodl«- 
humour^ tone, * 1 see no prudent reason why I should advance at the 
invitation of two persons armed and unknown to me.* 

. * We are the. king’s soldiers,’ said Evans, rather precipitately. 

Silence, man,’ interrupted Graham. ‘ 1 am an otBcer in the king's 
service, sir, and my attendant is a soldier.’ 

‘J ‘ O ho r quoth the stranger, ‘ an officer, but no soldier.' 

“ * What, sir I’ exclaimed Graham, raising his pistol, while Evans had 
recourse to his musket 

“ ‘ Hold I and for sliame, gentlemen !’ cried the other, seriously al¬ 
tering his tone. * What 1 on a defenceless and peaceable poor man, 
who has given you no provocation ? Upon my life, now, but this is 
unceremonious treatment, just at the end of one of my own bosheens. 
In the king’s name, forbear; if, indeed, yc are the king's soldiers, as 
you say, though I can discover no outward badges of itfor Grdham 
rode in a plain dress, ^nd Evans had disguised, und^r a great coat, aiU 
appearance of uniform, a foraging-cap alone intimating, to an experi¬ 
enced eye, his military character. 

“ ‘ I pledge my honour to the fact,* said Graham, in answer to the 
stranger’s last observation. 

• « « • « • * 

“ * Recover arms !' cried Graham, * and fall back, Evans, and keep 
yourself quiet.’ 

‘ God bless you, sir, and do manage him now,’ continued the 
stranger, as Evans obeyed orders. * I will hold out my arms, I say, as 
they are at present, and we’ll lave the rest to my horse. Come, Pod- 
hercen, right about face, and march.’ • 

“ The obedient animal moved accordingly, and a few paces brought 
his master and Graham face to face. ‘ And now, sir,’ continued this 
person, * I suppose you are satisfied, and I qiay just lift the baste’s rein, 
08 before.' 

“ To this Graham assented, rather because he saw no reasonable 
ground for refusal, than because lie was perfectly’satisfied ; while Evans, 
from behind, whispered, * Search him first, your honour; 'tis Doe, I'll 
take my oath of it, in one of hi^disguises; look at him.’ 

Graham did look, and, in truth, if his moral certainty was not so 
strong as Evans’s, he still had misgivings, in common with the crafty 
old campaigner. The white protuberance on the .stranger’s head he 
could now ascertain to be some species of w'ig, bloated out over his ears 
and the back of his neck, to an immoderate compass, and lying close to 
bis forehead and the side of bis lace in a rigid, unbroken firm, while it 
peaked down in the middle of the forehead, much like, ia this respect, 
the profestionaliihead disguise of the gentlem^ of the long robe. The 
broad-leafed, round-topped thing on the pinnaefe of this, still seemed 
to be a hat, and the dark loose coat hid ail detail qf the figure. By his 
face, the stranger was between forty and fifty*- exactly Doe’s age; and 
his heavy, depressed eye-brows, broad-back^ nose, well-defined and 
expressive mouth, together with the'self-assured twinkle of his eyes, 
^atgleanjed on Graham like illumina^ jets,.and a certain mimed 
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(^laracter of severity and humour that ran through his whole visage, inr 
effcated a person of no ordinary cast, at least. . 

*•««** 

** The object of his admiration again broke silence. * And I sup¬ 
pose I may go my road, too, without any farther question, captain ?* 

*< *May I ask which road you travel, sir?’ ■asked Graham, with an 
obvious meaning. 

‘ Hoot, toot, now,’ said the other, ^ that's too Irish a way of an¬ 
swering a gentleman’s question on the king’s high-way. Danger has 
often come of such odd answers. You see I am unarmed, and I see 
that you-have the power, that is, if you liked it^ to strip me of my old 
wig and hat in a moment, and no trienif of mine the wiser. In fact, 
sir, you now give me sufficient cause to look after my own' personal 
safety. I have no wish to offend any gentleman; but you must excuse 
me for saying I cannot he quite sure who or what you are: you may 
•be Captain John Doe as well as any other captaip, for aught 1 know.’ 

“ This was said with much gravity; and Graham hastened, in some 
simplicity, to make the most solemn and earnest declarations of his 
loyalty, and professional character and services. 

“ ‘ Well sir,’ continued the stranger, who had now turned the tables^ 
and become catechist accordingly, * all this may be very true, and from 
your appearance and manners X am inclined to think the best of you; 
but if you are not he how can 1 be so sure of that sUspicious-looking 
person at your back ?’ 

“ Evans, shocked to the bottom of his soul, as well as displeased, that 
under any circumstances, he could be confounded with a traitor, rgbel 
and desperado, shouted out at this observation, and was with some dif¬ 
ficulty restraiued by Graham from taki^ instant vengeance for the 
insult. When he was restored to order, Graham assured the stranger, 
with emphasis equal to wh^t he had used on his own account, of EvaAs’s 
real character.”—pp. 72-79. 

Afler some farther conversation, and some ludicrous Incidents, 
Uie stranger and Graham travel on in company:— 

“ The day was now fully up, and th^ thick vapour that had slept out 
the night on the bosdm of Slievenamon, whitened in the returning light, 
and lazily obeying the summons of the breeze, began to crawl towards 
the peak of the mountain, and tlmre once more deposit itself, as if to 
take another slothful nap. Graham remarked on the picturesque effect: 
and his companion replied, * Yes, it is odd enough that ould Slievena¬ 
mon should put on his night-cap just , as all the rest of the world was 
throwing off that appendage.’ 

“Graham, too proper and systematic in the arrangement of his ideas 
to like this trope, did ilot notice it, but proceeded, with a little vanity 
of his trai'elli^ lore, to aUude to the superiority of Italian, over our 
island scenery. « r . 

“ * Superiority is a general wordv’ said the traveller, * in the way 
you use it. Lprewme you do. not memi mere height, as applied to 
such mountain scenery as surroumk us; in other respects, the Indian 
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landsoapi^, pribcipally owing of course to the influence of atrobsphcrei 
is more beautiful than the English one, and from the scarcity of trees 
ill Ireland, much more so than the Irish one; ^ut among the mist and 
sliadow of our island hills, as you call them, particulany in KeiTy, I 
have always felt a fuller sense of the sublime, at least, than I ever did 
in the presence of continental scenery, either in Italy or in Spain; 
Switzerland, alone, to my eye^ first equals us, and then surpasses usu' 

** This speech gave intimation of rather more acquaintance with the 
distinctions, in a knowledge of which Graham took it for granted he 
might shine, than it seemed practicable to turn to advantage, so he 
avoided the general subject; and taking up only a minor division of it, 
protested he could not understand why, unless it was attributable to 
the indolence of its people, Ireland should be so ' shamefully deflcient 
in trees r * Indeed I’ his companion replied in an indefinite tone; 
then after a pause, added, that ‘ he thought so too;',but Graham dld^ 
not notice^-it was ^ot intended he should—the scrutinizing, and, 
afterwards, rather contemptuous look, and, finally, the severe waggery 
of face, that filled up the seeming hiatus. So having to his own mind 
hit on a fruitful theme, Graham diverged into all the ramifications of 
Irish indolence; obstinacy was his next word; Irish indolence and 
obstinacy; they would neither do, nflr learn how to do anything, he 
said; they would not even submit to be educated out of the very 
ignorance and bad spirit that produced all this Whiteboyisui. There 
was a national establishment, he was well assured, in Dublin, with 
ample means, that proposed the blessings of education on the most 
lib^al plan; yet the very ministers of the religion of the country would 
not suffer their ragged and benighted flocit to take advantage of so 
desirable an opportunity; the bigotted rustic pastors actually forbade 
all parents to send Uieir children to the schools of this institution. 

‘ Yes,’ the stranger said, * the parish priests, the bigotted parish 
priests; and all because a certain coume of reading was prescribed in 
these schools.’ 

“ ‘ Precisely, sir,' said Graham. 

“ ' The bigotry of the priests is intolerable,’ said the stranger, 

‘ nothing can bring them to consent to the proposed terms, because, 
forsooth, they plead a conscientious scruple; because, they say, their 
approval would be a breach of their religious duty; as if we had any¬ 
thing to do with the private conscience and creed of such people.’ 

“ ‘ Or as if the body of respectable gentlemen who framed the regu¬ 
lations, should accede, by rescindibg their law, to the superstitious pre¬ 
judices of such people,’ echoed G^ham^ 

“ * Very true, sir ; the Medes and Persians, I am given to under¬ 
stand, never repflaled a law, and why should thei gentlemen you speak; 
of? Besides, there is so little necessity for the concession, the liberal 
and wise association can so easily accomplish thfir professed object 
without it* . • • 

“ * Pardon me, sir, there we differ; ^the object proposed is the edu¬ 
cation of tbe^poor of this country, and I cannot exactly see how they 
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are to be educated, if—as is on all hands undeniable—the parish 
priests have suificient influence to keep them now and for ever out of 
the school-houses/ 

“‘‘Oh, sir, nothing can be easier. But fiiwt let me see that we 
understand each other. You and I, suppose, are now riding to the 
same {K)int; well, a pit, an inundation, or a fifllen mountain, occurs a 
little way on, rendering impassable the road we had conceived to be 
perfectly easy, so that we cannot gain our journey's end by this road. 
If you please, the place we want to reach shall stand for the education 
of the poor Irish, the object professed; we may personify, the educating 
society, taking our own road; and the bigotted priests are represented 
by the monstrous imj^diment. Well, sit, we reach that insurmount¬ 
able obstacle to our progress, and now, would it not be most humi¬ 
liating and inconsistent, and all that is unworthy, if we did not in¬ 
stantly stop and declare we would not proceed a foot farther, by any 
'other road, till one favourite one, that never cai^,be cleared, is cleared 


for us; so far I understand you, sir.’ 

“ * Then 1 protest you have an advantage I do not possess over you, 
sir,’ said Graham. 

“ ‘ All will be distinct in a moment,’ resumed his companion. * I 
say we are both exactly of opitiion that the society should not, with 
ample means and professions, take a single step towards their end, 
unless by their own blockaded way; that, in dignified consistency, 
they should not vouchsafe to teach one chattering urchin how to read 
or write, or cast up accounts, unless they can at the same tim^ teach 
him theology; in other words, till they see the mountain shoved a^de, 
or the deluge drained, oi* the bottomless pit filled up: in other words 
again, till the bigotted popish priests consent to sacrifice their con¬ 
science, whatever it may be; though, meantime, tlie swarming popu¬ 
lation remain innocent o£ any essential diflerence between 'B and a 
bull’s foot, or between A and- the gable-end of a cabin. We are 


agreed, I say, sir I 

“ * Upon my word, whatever may be your real drift, I must admit 
you have substantialty defined, though in your own strange way, the 
very thing that I but just now endeavoured to distinguish. And 1 
must now repeat, from what we have both said, that the main object 
of the society still seems shut out of attainment. This, however, was 
what you appeared to deny, 1 think; I should be glad to hear your 

‘ We come to it at once, sir; by no means look out for another 
FQ^, but try to get rid of the irremovable barrier.’ 

“ * I protest, sir, you rather puzzle me.’ 

“ ‘ That’s the way, .^ir,’ continued the stranger, rithning on in faia 
wonted delight and bitterness, ‘ no time can lost, nor no common 
sense and consistency comprombed in the hopeful experiment; that'a 
the way.’ ^ 

*“ What, sir? what do you mew ?’ 

“ ‘ Convert the parish priests ;‘*there is nothing easier."’—pp. 86«9^' 
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We most now bid farewell to John Dooy although strongly 
tempted to delay by various passages of great power and hesavty, 
amongst which we need only particularize the description of 
Mary Grace at her prayers, and the scene betwe^ Pnroe^ and 
the wretched Cathleei^; bat we must r^st, at our time and 
spate are both limited, and in consequence we can merely glance 
over tlie remaining works of Mr. Bunim, the principal of which, 
The Nowltms, has be^n made so familiar by ij'equeiit criticisms, 
as to call for few observations on our part. It is a work strongly 
marked by the defects and beauties of our author, the latter, 
however, predominant—the’interest is intend—the descriptions 
true to nature—and although the story is an unpleasant one, 
and there are scenes and passages too warmly coloured, (while 
vice, though made abundantly “ katefuly^' is, perhaps, too plainly , 
unveiled,) yet the moral tendency of the whole is undeniable 
and irreproachable. Of the Boyne Waier and the Croppy we 
do not think so highly, although they abound in passages of 
deep feeling and strong interest; but we think they want 
originality of plan and design, and Uie incidents are overstrained 
and improbable. The Ghost Hunter we consider the most per¬ 
fect of Mr. Banim’s later productions, and we regret much that 
time at present does not permit us to analyse it as closely as its 
merits would demand. Perhaps at some future period we may 
be q})le to do so,—meanwhile we will take leave of Mr. Banim, 
sincerely rejoicing that he is once rnoreh, dweller amongst us, 
and earnestly hoping that his native air, and the scenes of his 
youth, may not only restore his health, but renovate his genius, 
andliispire new works to emulate the ftnde of their predecessors. 

The next to appear before the public was Mr. Griffin, whose 
first work, The Aylrners, although full of prohiise, did not attract 
much attention. This was quickly succeeded by the first series 
of Tales of the Munster Festivals, in which a very striking 
improvement in style, as well as in management of plot, was 
already visible, and which soon obtained very consideranle repu¬ 
tation. Card Drawing, the first of these tales, i? highly interest¬ 
ing, and the characters, though, with but one exception, slight 
sketches, are true to nature. That exception, the character of 
Piyce Kavanagh, is a highly finished and masterly portrait. 
His cold sullen yindictive nature, brooding for years over fancied 
injuries, till time brings a fitting opportunity Tor revenge without 
danger to himseli^ seems at first sight to nt hjm to be not only . 
the chief actor in a scene of blood, and the cunning contriver of 
a scheme to throw suspicion on effiother, but also the unmoved 
spectator of ^at other’s death for d crime of which he alone was 
guilty. On a closer inspection, howev^, we find that the worst 
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are not aU bad—two principles of ^od still lurked within the 
breast of Pryce—the one, stron|» filial piety—the other, undoubN 
ing faith in the truths of Christianity. Nor can anything be 
better drawn than the gradual workings of remorse, suggested 
by those virtuous principles, and finding fresh aliment in every 
incident, however trilling; until after viofent conflicts of feeling, 
he takes the better part, and surrenders himself to save the 
innocent. The Half-tSirt though not equal as a story to Card 
Drawing^ still displays considerable talent, and it is impossible 
not to feel interested for the wayward lovers, Hammond and 
Emily, although at* the same time provoked with both for the 
pride and captiousness which makes their prime of life miserable. 
ITe humcHirs of Remmy O’Lone are but little exaggerated, and 
, highly amusing; while the scenes amongst the peasantiy of the 
south, during the prevalence of typhus fever, are but too pain¬ 
fully true. Sail jbhuv^ ihe Coiner the last tale in the series, is 
also the best. There are some slight anachronisms and some 
inconsistencies in the plot, but these are but trifling blemishes, 
and do not detract from its intrinsic merits. The characters of 
the robbers who compose the coiner’s gang, are admirably dis¬ 
criminated, and possess a wonderful variety. The stern and 
wily, but high-spirited and couraMous Suil Dhuv—the ^rocious 
Red Rory, trembling on the brink of the grave, yet still tliirsting 
for blood—the stupidly cunning Manus—the sharp, quick-wjttra 
Awney Farrell—-the gentle and fair-spoken Jerry,—and the 
vacillating M‘Mahon, constant neither to good nor evil,— 
each possesses an individuality which makes itself distinctly felt. 
There are two scenes * in this tale which are equal to anything 
the genius of Scott has produced—^the firet is the ihtrocfuction 
of Kumba among the robbers—the other the sacrilegious attempt 
of Suil Dhuv to rob the Mountain Cha^iel. We are only deterred 
from extracting both tliese passages by our anxiety to come at 
once to the master-piece of our author—to The Coll^mm. It 
is a domestic tragedy of the deepest interest—an original work 
of the very hl^iest order. Original, we say emphatically 
—for although a real occurrence in the south of Ireland (the 
murder of a young by the connivance of her lover, a 

young man ot good family) has fuVnished its groundwork, it has 
done no more—the perfect and beautiful story ej’ected upon diat 
g^undwork—its characters so truly and delicately drawh-^-so 
admirably grouped—so finely contrasted—its incidents so ani'^ 
mated—so varied—ita quaint humour—its deep pathos, aiui its 
pure morality—are all alike th§ original creations of our autlmr’s 
genius. The scene is laid in Munster some sixty years stneej 
and the manners of that day are delineated with mutdi humour, 
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and, we believe, eonsidcrable accuracy. The characters are 
drawn from all classes—the hard-drinking, fox-hunting, fire- 
eating sq^uire—the much maligned middle-man — the country 
parish priest—the rich^ tradesman—the strong farmer—and the 
poor cottier—each has*his representative, and all are faithfully 
pourtrayed. Among the female characters Eily O’Connor claims 
the first place. In all the range of romantic fiction we do not 
remember so sweet a being; t^re is a simplicity, a gentleness, 
a power of loving in her disposition, which, brought out as they 
are by a thousand delicate touches (for she ttppears but seldom, 
and as seldom acts a prominent part)' win our utmost sympathy 
for her sorrows—our deepest pity and horror for her deplorable 
fate. It is, indeed, the highest triumph of our author’s genius— ^ 
the strongest proofwf his skill—that while such a feeling is* 
excited for Eily, we still preserve an interest for the faithless 
husband who deserts and destroys her; yet so strong are his 
temptations, and so terrible his remorse, that we cannot help 
looking on him more in sorrow than in anger. But instead of 
dilating farther on the merits of the Collegians (which very ill- 
chosen and inappropriate title is, by the way, almost the solo 
blemish of the work), we shaU proceed to give a few extracts 
from its pages, although where all is so good it is hard to 
make a choice. Opening the first volume, however, almost at 
random, we have chanced upon the scene Vhere Myles Murphy 
pleads the cause of his impounded ponies, and we give it as a 
fair specimen of the lighter portions of the work:— 

«the door opened, and the uncommissioned master of horse made 
his appearance. His figure was at once strikingly majestic and pre¬ 
possessing; and the natural ease and dignity with‘*which he entered the 
room, might almost have become a peer of the realm, coming to, 
solicit the interest of the family jTor an electioneering candidate. A 
broad and sunny forehead, light and wavy hair, a blue cheerful eye, a. 
nose that in Persia might have won him a throne, healthful cheelu, a 
mouth that was full of character, and a well knit an^ almost gigantic 
person, constituted his external claims to attention; of which his lofty 
and confident, although most unassuming carriage, showed him to be 
in some degree conscious. He wore a complete suit of brown frieze, 
with a gay-coloured cotton handkerchief Around his neck, blue worsted 
stockings, and brqgues carefully greased, while hp held in his right hand 
an immaculate felt hat, the purchase of the {H'eceding day’s fair. In 
the left he held a straight-handled whip and a wooden rattle, which he 
used for the purpose of collecting his ponies •when they happened to 
straggle. .... The mountaineer now commenced a series of most 
profound obeiaances to every individunl of the company, beginning 
vclrith the ladies, and ending with the officer. „ After whi^ he remmneS 
glancing from one to another, with a smile of mingled sadness and 
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courtesy, as if waiting, like an evoked ^irit, the spell word of the 
enchantress, who had ^led him up. * 'Tisn’t manners to speak first 
befiwe quollity,* was the answer he would have been prepared to 
render, in case any one had enquired the motive of his conduct. 

**' Well, Myles, what wind has brought* you to this part of the 
country?' said Mr. Barney Cregan. * The ould wind always, then, 
Mr. Cregan,’ said Myles, with another deep obeisance, ‘ seeing would 
I get a Jeow o' the ponies off. Long life to you, sir; I was proud to 
hw you wor above stairs, for it isn’t the first time you stood my 
friend in trouble. My father (the heavens be his bed this day I) was 
a fosterer o' your Ancle Mik's, an' a first an' second cousin, be the 
mother’s side, to ould Mrs. O’Leary, your honour's aunt, westwards. 
So^'tis kind for your honour to have a leaning towards uz.’ 

** ‘ A clear qase, Myles; but wliat have you to say to Mrs. Chute 
about the trespass?' , 

“ * What have I to say to her? Why, then, a deal. It's along 
time since I see her now, an’ she wears finely, the Lord bless her! 
Ah, Miss Anne I—oych, murther ! murther ! sure I'd know that face 
all over the world, your own liven image, ma'am, (turning to Mrs. 
Chute) an' a little dawney touch o’ the inasther (heaven rest his soul I) 
about the chin; you'd think my grandmother an’ himself wor third 
cousins. Oh, vo! vo I’ 

He has made out three relations in the company already,’ said 
Anne to Kyrle; ‘ could any courtier make interest more skilfully ?’ 

“ ‘ Well, Myles, about the ponies.’ 

“ ‘ Poor craturs, true*for you, sir. There’s Mr. Creagh there,*long 
life to him, knows how well I aim 'era for ponies. You seen what 
trouble I had wid ’em, Mr. Creagh, the day you fought the Jeivrl 
with young MTarlane frpm tlie north. They went skelping like .*nad, 
over the hills, down to Glena,,when they heaid the shots. Ah, indeed, 
Mr. Creagh, you cowed the north countryman that morning fairly.' 

* My honour is satisfied,' says he, ‘ if Mr. Creagh will apologize.' * I 
didn't come to the ground to apologize,' says Mr. Crei^h. * It’s what 
1 never done to any man,’ says he, ' <an’ it 'll be long from me to do it 
to you.' * Well, 9 ty honour is satisfied any way,’ says the other, whrn 
he heard the pistob cocking for a second shot. I thought I'd split 
laughing. * Pooh 1 pooh! nonsense, man,' said Creagh, endeavouring 
to hide a smile of gratified vanity, * your unfortunate ponies will 
starve, while you stay inventing wild stories.' * He has gained another 
friend since,' whispered Miss Chute. 

“ * Invent I' echoed the mountaineer. * There's Dr. Leake was on 
the spot the same tin^^ an’ he knows if I invent. Avi’ you did a good 
job, too, that time. Doctor,’ he condnued, turning to the latter. * Old 
Kegs, the piper, gives it up to you of all the doctors gmng, for curing 
his eye eighth, and he has a great leaning to you; moreover, you are 
such a fine Irishman* ' “ ‘ • 

* Another,'^soid Miss Chut^ apart 

** * Yourself an* ould Mr^ Daly,' he continued; ‘ I hope the master * 
is well in his health, sir ? (turning towards Kyrle, with another pro* 
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found eonffe) may the Lord fasten the life on yott' and Mm I That’s a 
gentleman that wouldn't sec a poor boy in want of his mq>per or a bed 
to sleep in, an’ be fbr from his own people^ no* peroNSute him in 
regard of a little trespass that was done unk^wn»t.* 

“ * This fellow is irresistible^’ said Kyrle. * A perfect Ulysses.* 

“ * And have you nothing to say to the Captain, Myles? Is he no 
relation of yours?’ 

‘ The Captain, Mr. Cregan ? Except in so far as we are all 
servants of the Aludghty, and children of Adam, I know of none.. 
But 1 have s, feeling for the red coat, for all. 1 have three brothers in 
the army, serving in Amerioft. One of ’em ws& made a corporid, or 
an admiral, or some ra/, or another, for behavin’ well at Quay bee the 
time of Woulfe’s death. The English showed themselves a gi^eat 
people that day, surely.’ 

” Having thus secuig^d to himself what lawyers call ‘ the ear of the* 
court,' the mountaineer proceeded to plead the cause of his ponies with 
much force and pathos; dwelling on their distance from home, their 
wild habits of life, which left them igftorant of the common rules of 
boundaries, enclosures, and field-gates; setting forth, with equal em¬ 
phasis, the length of joad they had trtiiveUed, their hungry condition, 
and the barrenness of the common on which they had been turned- 
out ; and finally, urging in mitigation of penalty, the circumstance of 
this being a first offence, and the improbability of its being ever 
renewed in future. 

“ The surly old steward, Dan Dawley, was accordingly summoned 
for tfle purpose of ordering the discharge of the prisoners, a commission 
which he received with a face as black as winter. Miss Anne might 
* folly her liking,’ he said, * but it was the last time he’d ever trouble 
himself about damage or trespass any more. .What affair was it of his, 
if all the horses in the barony were turned loose into the kitchen 
garden itself?’ „ 

“ < Horses do you call ’em,’ exclaimed Mytes, bending on the old 
man a frown of dark remonstrance; ‘ a parcel of little ponies, not the 
heighth o* that chair.' « 

** * What signifies it ?’ snarled the steward; * they’d eat as much, 
and more, than a racer.’ 

* Is it they, the craturs ? They’d hardly injure a plate of stirabout 
if it was put before them.’ 

" * Aych I—hugh I’ 

“ * And ’tisn't what I'd expect from youj Mr. Dawley, to be going 
again a relation of your own in this manner.’ 

" * A relation of mine t’ growled Dawley, soarye deigning to cast a 
glance back over his shoulder, as he hobbled out of the room. 

“ ‘ Yes, then, of yours.’ • 

“ Dawley paused at the door and looked badk. 

“ * Will you deny it to me, if you 8an, continued Myles, fixing his* 
eye on him, * that Biddy Nale, your o^n. gossip, an’ Larey Foley, wor^ 
^second cousips ? Deny thiU to me, if you q/aa ?’ 

“ * For what would I deny it ?’ 
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, < Well, wlyl—and Larrey Foley vas uncle to my father’s.first 

Irlfe (the anjgelfl spread her bed this night!) And I tell you another 
tidng, the Oawleys would cut a poor figure in mady a fair westwards, 
if Uicy hadn't the Muipbys to baclc them, so they would. But what 
hurt I sure you can folly your own pleasure,’' 

“ The old steward muttered something which nobody could hear, 
and left the room. Myles of the ponies, after many profound bows to 
idi his relations, and a profusion of thanks to the ladies, followed him, 
and was observed a few minutes after in the avenue.”—voL i. pp. 
184-194*. 

Passing over wit\i some difficulty many admirable scenes, 
(amongst which the death of the old huntsman, Dalton, stands 
conspicuous for power aud originality) we come to the last 
- interview, as it'turned out, of Hardress and^ Eily. 


« ‘ Hardress,’ she said to him one morning when he was"preparing 
to depart, after an interval of gloomy silence, long unbroken, * 1 won't 
let you go among those fine^ladies any more, if you be thinking of 
them always when you come to me again.’ 

Her husband started like' one conscience-stricken, and looked 


sharply round upon her. 

“ ‘ What do you mean ?’ he said, with a slight contraction of the brows. 
** * Just wliat I say then,’ said Eily, smiling and nodding her head, 


with a pet^ affectation of authority; ' those fine ladies must not take 
you from Eily. And I’ll tell you another thing, Hardress; whii^ner!’ 
she laid her hand on his*shoulder, raised herself oil tiptoe, and mur¬ 
mured .in his ear, * I’ll not let you among the fine gentlemen either, if 
that’s the teaching they give you.’ 

“ ‘ What teaching * 

** * Oh, you know yourself,’ Eily continued, nodding and smiling ; 

* it is a teaching that you'd never learn from Eily if you .spent the 
evenings with her as you.used to do in the beginning. I>o you know 
is there ever a priest living in this neighbourhood ?* 

« < "Why do you ask ?’ • 

** '* Because 1 have something to tell him that lies upon my conscience.’ 
** * And would you not confess your failiiigs to an affectionate friend, 
Eily, as well as tc. a holier director ?’ 

< I would,* said Eily, bending on him a look of piercing sweetness, 

* if I thought he would forgive me afterwards as readily;’ 

*< * Provided always that you are a true penitent,’ returned Hardress, 
reaching her his hand. 

. ** * There is little fear of that,’ said Eily. * ft wodld be well for me, 
Hardress, if 1 could as easily be penitent for heavier sins.’ After a 
moment’s deep thought, Eily resumed her playful manner, and placing 
both her hands in the still expanded one of her husband, she continued: 

* Well, then, sir, I’ll tell yon what*^ troubling me. I’m afraid I’m-going 
wrong entirely this time back. 1 got married, sir, a couple of months 
ago, to one Mr. Hardreas Cre^n, a very nice gentleman, that I’m veiy; 
Cond of.’ 



** * Too fbod» perlAps ?’ 

** • rm ifraid so, righct^ speaking, althoc^^li 1 li«pe %if 0lBfUt% tldnlc 
so. But ke t<Hd me, when he brought me down-to 
vtas going to speak to his IVs^ids,’ (the brow 'Of the i|stcdier daxkeneii) 

* and to ask their forgiT^ess for himself and £%; a^ thhre’s, msttrly 
two months now since I came, and what I haveJso chai^ with, 

^sir, is, that I am too fond of my husband, amt that I ffltefo vex 
*hiiD by speaking about it, as maybe it would be my doty to dk>, wAnd, 
besu^es, 1 don’t keep my husband to proper order at all, 1 let hitn stop 
out sometimes for many days together, and then I’m very angry with 
him : but when he comes, I'n^^so foolish and so glad to see him, that I 
can't look cross, or speak a hard word, if I was to get all Ireland for it 
And more than that again, I’m not at all sure how he spends his time 
w hilc he is out, and 1 don’t question him properly about it. 1 know 
there are a great many handsome young ladies where he goes, and a^ 
deal of gentlemen thalsare very pleasant company after dinner; for, in¬ 
deed, my husband is often more merry than wise, when her conies home 
late at night, and still £ily says nothing. And besides all this, I think 
my husband has something weighing upbn his mind, and 1 don't make 
him tell it to me, as a go^ w'lfe ought to do; and I’d like to haVe a 
friend’s advice, as you’re good enough*to offer it, sir, to know what I’d 
do. What do you think about him, sir ? Do you think any of the 
ladies has taken his fancy ? or do you think he's growing tired of Eily ? 
or that he doesn't think so much of her, now that he knows her better ? 
What would you advise me to do ?’ 

I am rather at a loss,’ said Hardress, with some bitterness in his 
Accent; Mt is so difficult to advise a jealtms pbrson.' 

** * Jealous!’ exclaimed Eily, with a slight blush ; * ah, now I’m sorry 
I came to you at all; for I see you know nothing about md, since you 
think that’s the way. I see now that you don’t know how to ddvtse me 
at all, and I’ll leave you there. What would I be je^ous of?' 

** * Why, of those handsome youdg ladies that ^our husband visits,.* 

" * Ah, if I was jealous that way,* said Eily, with a keen and serious 
smile, * that isn’t the way I’d ^ew it.' 

“ ‘ IIow, then, Efliy ?’ • 

« < Why, first of all, I wouldn’t as much as think of such a thing, 
without the greatoit reason in the wrorld, without being downright sure 
of it; and if I got that reason, nobody would ever know it, for I 
wouldn’t say a word, only walk into ttet room there, and stretch > Upon 
the bed, and die.’ j. 

« ( Why, that’s prkat many a hgsband, in such a case, would 

exactly desire.’ 

' So itself,’ slid Eily, with a fluehed midt kiq^liog -cheek; * so itself. 
1 wouldn’t be long in bb way, Ffi engage.’ 

** * Wdl, them' Haurdress said, rising and addressing her with a seveye 
solemnity of manner, * my advice to yotf is tllis. As long as you live, 
nevi^ presume to inquire into your husband’s secrets, nor ai» in- 
fiueuce wbidrbe never AW if you wish to avmdthat gvm4 

reason fortjodousy of which you stand four,* avoid si^Mng the 

VOL. IV.—VIII. 2 M ^ 
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slightest suspicion to appear; for men are stubborn beings, and when 
such suspicions are wantonly set afloat, they And the temptation to fur¬ 
nish them with a cause almost irresistible.’ 

** ‘ Well, Hardress,’ said Eily, ‘ you are angry with me, after all. 
Didn’t you say you would forgive me? Oh,.then, I’ll engage I’d be 
very sorry to say any thing, if I thought you’d be this way. 

“ ‘ I am not angry,’ said Hardress, in a tone of vexation. ‘ I do for¬ 
give you,’ he added, in an accent of sharp reproof; ‘ I spoke entirely 
for your own sake.’ 

“ ‘ And wouldn’t Hardress allow his own Eily her little joke?’ ’ 

“ ‘ Joke r exclaimed Hardress, bursting into a sudden passion, which 
made his eyes water, and his limbs shake, as if they would have sunk 
beneath him. * Am I become the subject of your mirth I Day after 
day'my brain is verging nearer and nearer to utter madness, and do you 
.^est on that ? Do you see this cheek ?—you count more hollows there 
than when I met you first, and docs that make you merry? Give mo 
your hand I Do you feel how that heart beats ? Is that a subject, 
Eily, for joke or jest? Do you think this face turns thin or yellow for 
nothing ? There are a thousand and a thousand horrid thoughts and 
temptations burning within m^ daily, and eating ray flesh away by 
inches. The devil is laughing at me, and Eily joins him I’ 

“ * Oh, Hardress—Hardress I’ 

** * Yes I—you have the best right to laugh, for you are the gainer I 
Curse on you I—Curse on your beauty—curse on my own folly—for I 
have been undone by both I I^t go my arm I I hate you I "rake the 
truth. I’ll not be poisone^ with it. I ara sick of you—you haveodts- 
gusted me I I will ease my heart by telling you the whole. If I seek 
the society of other women, it is because I find not among them your 
meanness and vulgarity. If I get dmnk, and make myself the beast 
you say, it is in the hop^ to forget the iron chain that binds me to 
you r 

* Ob, Hardress I’ shrieked the aflKghted girl, * you are not in ear¬ 
nest now ?' 

‘I am I I do not joke I’ her husband exclaimed, with a hoarse 
vehemence. ' Let go my knees I—you are sure enongh of me. I am 
bound to you too firmly.’ 

« ‘ Oh, my dear Hardress I Oh, my own husband, listen to me I 
Hear your own Eily for one moment I Oh, my poor father I’ 

‘‘♦Hal’ 

“ ‘ It slipped from me I Forgive me I I know I am to blame,—I am 
greatly to blame, dear Hardress; but foigive me 1 1 left my home and 
all for you—oh, do not cast me off! 1 will do anything to please you 
—^I never will open myMips again—only say you did not mean all that I 
Oh, Heaven 1’ she continued, throwing her head back, and looking up- 
wai^ with expanded mouth and eyes, while she maintained her kneeling 
posture, and clasped her husband’* feet. ‘Merciful Heaven, direct 
him 1 Oh, Hardress, think how/ar I am from home I—think of aH you 
promised me, and how I believed you! Stay with me for a while, at 
any rate. Do-not—’ « • 
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** On a iwldNi, wbile HiutlraMi was still straggling to free bimaelf 
from her arms, without doing her a violence—Eily felt a swimming in 
her head, and a cloud upon her sight. The next instant she was ino> 
tionless.*'—vol. ii. pp. 140-50. 

Our next extract is one of a less painful nature, and quite 
equal to the last in power and beauty. It is tlie visit of the un- 
' happy Eily to her uncle, the parish priest, upon Christinas morn¬ 
ing 

^Afiter a sharp and frosty morning, Uie odd sun of the Christmas 
noon found Father Edward Q’Connor seated in Jiis little parlour, before 
a cheerful turf lire. A small table was laid before it. and deconded 
with a plain breakfast, which the fatigues of the forenoon rendered not 
a little acceptable. The sun shone directly in the window, dissolving 
slowly away the fantastic foliage of frost-work uponHhe window-panes, 
and dinging its shadfw on the boarded doonr The reverend host him¬ 
self sat in a meditative posture near the fire, awaiting the arrival of 
some fresh eggs, over the cookery of which, Jim, the clerk, presided in 
the kitchen. His head was drooped a little,—^his eyes fixed upon tbe 
burning fuel,—his nether lip a little protruded,—his feet stretched out 
and crossed,—and the small bulky volume, in which he had been read¬ 
ing his daily office, half-closed in his right hand, with a finger left be¬ 
tween die leaves to mark Ihe place. No longer a pale and secluded 
student, Father Edward now presented the appearance of a healthy man, 
with a face hardened by frequent exposure to the winds of midnight 
and of morn, and with a frame made firm and vigorous by nnoeasing 
exercise. His eye, moreover, had acquired a certain character of seve¬ 
rity, which was more than qualified by a nature of the tenderest brme- 
volence. On the table, close to the small tray which held his simple 
ted-equipage, was placed a linen bag, containing, in silver, the amount 
of his Christmas offerings. They had been p^id him on that morning, 
in crowns, half-crowns, and shillings, at the pa;ifrsh chapel. And Father 
Edward, on this occasion, had returned thanks to his parudiioners for 
their liberality,—the 'half-yearly compensation for all his toils and exer¬ 
tions, his sleepless aights and rdstless days, amounting to no less a sum 
than thirteen pounds, fourteen shillings- 

“ * Tis an ^miration, sir,’ said Jim, the clerk, as he entered, clad in 
a suit of Father Edwards rusty black, laid the eggf^upon the trav, and 
moved back to a decorous distance from the table. * ’Tis an admira¬ 
tion what a sighth of people is abroad in the kitchen, money-hunting.’ 

“ ‘ Didn’t I tell them the last time, t^at I never would pay a bill upon 
a Christmas (biy again.’ 

“ * That’s the wery thing I said to ’em, sir. * ilut ’tis the answer they 
made me, that they come a long distance, ^nd it would cost ’em a day 
more if they were obliged to be coming again torftioiTOW.’ 

“ Father Edward, with a countqpan^ of f)erplexity and chagrin, le- 
nmved the top of the egg, while he a glance alternately at the bag, 
and at his cterk. * It is a hard case, Jim,’ he said at tost, * tiiat ihey 
will not fdlow a man even the sidisfaetioa of retaining so jnucb money 
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in his possession for a single day, and amusing himself by fancying it 
his own. I snspect I am doomed to be no more than a mere agent to 
this thirteen pound fourteen, after all; to receive and pay it away in a 
breath.’ 

“ ‘ Just what I was thinking myself, sir,’ said^Jim. 

“ * Well, I suppose I must not cost the poor fellows a day’s work, 
however, Jim, if they have come such a distance. That would be a , 
little Pharasaical, I fear.’ 

“ Jim did not understand this word, but he bowed, as if he wo ;ld 
say, ‘ Whatever your reverence say.s, must be correct.' * * 

“ Father Edward emptied the bag of silver, and counted into several 
sums the amount of all the bills. When he had done so, he took in one 
hand the few shillings that remained, threw them into the empty bag, 
jingled them a little, smiled, and tossed his head. Jim, the clerk, 
smiled, and tossed’-his head in svmpathy. 

“ ‘ It’s uisier emptied than filled, plase your revl-rencc,’ said Jim, with 
a short sigli. 

“ ‘ If it were not for the honour and dignity of it,’ thought Father 
Edward, after his clerk had once more left the room, * my humble 
curacy at St. John’s were preferable to this extensive charge, in so 
dreary a peopled wilderness. Quiet lodgings, a civil landlady, regular 
hours of discipline, and the society of my oldest friends; what was there 
in these that could be less desirable than a cold small house, on a moun¬ 
tain-side, total seclusion from the company of my equals, and a fearful 
increase of responsibility P Did the cause of preference lie in the dis¬ 
tinction between the letters V.P, and P.P., and the pleasure of pai^ng 
away thirteen pounds fourteen shillings at Christmas? Oh, world! 
world I world J you are a great stage-coach, with fools for outside pas¬ 
sengers; a huge round lump of earth, on the surface of which men seek 
for peace, but find it only When they sink beneath I Would I not give 
the whole thirteen pounds fourteen at this moment, to sit once more in 
my accustomed chair, in that small room, with the noise of the streets 
just dying away as the evening fell, and my poor little Eily reading to 
me from the window as of old, as innocent, as happy, and as dutiful as 
then ? Indeed I would, and more, if 1 had it. Poor Mihil I Ah, Eily, 
Eily I you deceived me I Well, well I Old Mihil says I am too ready 
to preach patience to him. X must try and practise it myself.’ 

** .^t this momeflt the parlour«door opened again, and Jim once more 
thrust in his head. 

** ‘ A girl, sir, that’s abroad, and would want to see you, if you plase.’ 

* , * , ^ * « * 

“ Jim went out, and presently returned, usherine in, with many 
curious and distrustful'glances, the young female m whom he had 
spoken. * * When the clerk had left the room. Father Edward 

indulged in a. prelinfinary examination of the person of his visitor. She 
was young and well-formM, and qjothed in a blue cloak and bonnet, 
which were so disposed as she s%t, as to conceal altogether both her 
person and features. 

“ * Well, my good girl,’ said the clergyman in an encouraging tone, 

‘ what is your businera with me ?’ 
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** The young female remained for some moments silent, and her dress 
moved as if it were agitated by some strong emotion of the frame. At 
length, rising from her scat, and tottering towards the astonished priest, 
she knelt down ^t his feet, and exclaimed, while she uncovered her face, 
with a burst of tears an^ sobbing, ‘ Oh, uncle Edward, don’t you know 
me?’ 

“ Her uncle started from his chair. Astonishment, for some mo¬ 
ments held him silent, and almost breathless. He at last stooped down, 
gai^d intently on her face, raised her, and placed her on a chair, where 
sliercmaincd quite passive, resumed his seat, and covered his face, in 
silence, with his hand. Eil^, more affected l^ this action than she 
might have been by the bitterest reproaches, continued to weep aloud 
witli increasing violence. 

“ ‘ Don’t cry—do not afflict yourself,’said Father Edward, in Q»quiet 
yet cold tone; ‘ there can be no use in that. The 4^ord forgive yoy, 
child ! Don’t cry. •Ah, Eily 0’Connor4 I never thought it would be 
our fate to meet in this manner.’ ' 

“ ‘ I hope you will forgive me, uncle,’ sobbed the poor girl; * I did 
it for the best, indeed.^ 

“ ‘ Did it for the best I’ said the clergyman, looking on- her for the 
first time with some sternness. ‘ Now, Eily, you will vex me, if you 
say that again. 1 was in hopes that, lost as you are, you came to me, 
nevertheless, in penitence and in humility at least, which was the only 
consolation your friebds could ever look for. But the first word I hear 
from you is an excuse, a justification of your crime. Did it for the 
beat I Don’t you remember, Eily, having ever read in that book I was 
ncustomed to explain to you in old times, that the excuses of Saul 
made his repentance unaccepted ? and will you imitate his example ? 
You did it for the best, after all! I won’t speak of my own sufferings, 
since this unhappy affair, but there is youi* old father (I am sorry to 
hurt your feelings, but it is my duty to make you know the extent of 
your guilt)—your old father has not enjoyed* one moment's rest ever 
since you left him. He was here with me a week since, for the second 
time after your departure, and 1 never was so shocked in all my life. 
You cry; but you would cry more bitterly if you saw him. When I 
knew you together, he was a good father to you, and a happy father 
too. He is now a frightful skeleton! Was that done for the best, 
Eily?’ * • . 

“ ‘ Oh I no, no, sir, I did not mean to say that I acted rightly, or even 
from a right intention. 1 only meant to say, that it w'us not quite so 
bad as it might appear.’ • 

“ ‘ To judge J)y your own appearance, Eily,’ her uncle continued, in 
a compassionate tone, * one would say, that Its effects have not been 
productive of much happiness on either side. Turn to the light; you 
are very thin and pale. Poor child I ppor child !* oh I why did you do 
this ? What could have tempted you to throw away ^our health, your 
duty, to destroy your father’s peace of,piind, and your father’s reputation, 
aJl in one day !’ 

“ * Undie^’ said Eily, * there is one {l^int on which 1 fear you have 
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made a wrong conclusion. I Lave heed, I know, sir, very ungrateful 
to you, and to my father, and very guilty in the sight of heaven, but I 
am not quite so abandoned a creature as you seem to think me. Dis¬ 
obedience, sir,' she added, with a blush of the deepest crimson, * is the 
very worst oitence of which I can accuse myself.’ 

“ ‘ What I’ exclaimed Father Edward, while his eyes lit up with sud¬ 
den pleasure, * are you then married ?’ 

* I was married, sir, a month before I left my father.’ 

“ The good clergyman seemed to be more deeply moved by thi:^.A- 
telligence tiian by anything which had yet occurred in the scene. He 
winked repeatedly witb*liis eyelids, in order to clear away tlie moisture 
which began to overspread the balls, but it would not do. The fountain 
had been unlocked, it gushed forth in a dood too copious to be restrained, 
and be gave up the contest. He reached his hand to Eily, grasped hers, 
shook it fervently* and long, while he said, in a voice that was made 
hoarse and broken by emotior!:— 

“ ‘ Well, well, Eily, that’s a great deal. 'Tis not every thing, but it is 
a great deal. The general supposition was, that the cause of secrecy 
could be no other than a sliameful one. T am fery glad of this, Eily 1 
This will be some comfort to your father.’ He again pressed her hand, 
and shook it kindly, while Eily wept upon his own like an infant I 
‘ And where do you stay now, Eily ? Where—who is your husband ?’ 

Eily appeared distressed at this question, and, after some embarrass¬ 
ment, said :—‘ My dear uncle, I am’ not at liberty to answer you those 
questions at present. My husband does not know of my having even 
taken this step: and I darf! not think of telling what he comman^d 
that I should keep secret.' 

“ ‘ Secrecy still, Eily ?' said the clergyman, rising from his seat, and 
walking up and down the room, with his hands behind his back, and a 
severe expression returning'to his eye,—* I say again, I do not like this 
affair. Why should your husband ^ect this deep' concealment ? Is he 
poor ?—your father will rejoice to find it no worse* Is he afraid of the 
resentment of your friends?—let him bring back our own Eily, and he 
will be receiv^ with open arms. What besides conscious guilt can 
make him thus desirous of concealment P' 

*‘ * I cannot tell you his reasons, uncle,’ said Eily, timidly, ‘ but 
indeed he is nothing of what you say.' 

** ‘ Well; and how do you live, then, Eily ? With his friends, or 
how ? If you cannot tell wher^ you may at least tell how ?’ 

** * It is not will not with me, indeed, uncle Edward, bu^ dare not. 
My first act of disobedience cost me dearly enougl^ and I dare not 
attempt a second.’ 

«< Well, well,’ replied '"her uncle, a little annoyed, * you have more 
logic than I thought you had. I must not press you* farther on that 
head. But how do you liye ? (Where do you hear mass on Sundays ? 
or, do ^ou hear fi; regularly at all ?’ o 

Eily s drooping head and longosilence gave answer in the nigative. 
•... * Did you hear mass a single Sunday at all dace you left ^me ?’ 
he asked in increasing amaaetUbUt. * 
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“ ‘ Eily answered in a whisper, between her teeth, ‘ Not one.’ The 
good Religious liftexl his bands to heaven, and then suffered them to 
fall motionless by his side. ‘ O you poor child I’ he exclaimed, ‘ May 
the Lord forgive you your sins I It is no wonder that you should 
be ashamed, and afraid, and silent.’... * And what was your object in 
coming then, if you had it not in your power to tell me anything that 
enable me to be of some assistance to you?” 

“ * I came, sir,’ said Eily, in the hope that you would, in a kinder 
mi^er than any body else, let my father know all that 1 have told you, 
andinform him, moreover, that 1 hope it will not be long before 1 am 
allowed to ask his pardon, \^th my own lips, fj^r all the sorrow that 1 
have caused him. 1 was afraid if 1 had asked my husband’s permission 
to make this journey it might have been refused. I will now return, 
and persuade him, if I can, to come here with me again this week.’ 

“ Father Edward again paused for a considerable time, and eventually 
addressed his niece*with a deep seriousness of voice and manner. 

‘ Eily,’ be said, a strong light has broken in upon me respecting your 
situation. 1 fear this man, in whom you trust so much and so gene> 
roiisly, and to whose will you show so perfect an obedience, is not a 
person At to be trusted nor obeyed. ,You are married, I think, to one 
who is not proud of his wife. Stay with me, Eily, I advise—1 warn you ! 
It appears by your own words that this man is a tyrant; already Itc loves 
you not, and from being despotic he may grow dangerous. Remain 
w ith me and write him a letter. I do not judge the man. I speak only 
from general probabilities, and these w'ould suggest the great wisdom of 
yoar acting as 1 say.’ 

“‘I dare not, I could not,would not do*so,’said Eily, ‘you never 
were more mistaken in any body’s character than in his of whom you 
are speaking. If I did not fear, I love him far too well to treat him 
wifh so little confidence. When next we meet, uncle, you shall know 
the utmost of my apprehensions. At present 1 can say no more. And 
the time is passing too; I am pledged to returii this evening. Well, my 
dear uncle, good bye I I hope to bring you back a better niece than you 
you are parting with now. Trust all to me for three or four days more, 
and Eily never will have a secret again from her uncle, nor her father.’ 

“‘Good bye, child, good bye, Eily,’ said the clergyman, much 
affected.- ‘ Stop—stay—come here, Eily, an instant I’ Hetookiipthe 
linen bi^^, before mentioned, and shook out into his%andthe remaining 
silver of his dues. ‘ Eily,' said he wuth a smile, ‘it is a long time since 
uncle Edward gave you a Chr^ttmas-box. Here is one for you. Open 
your hand, now, if you do not wish tp offend me. Good bye, good 
bye, my poor doling child 1’ He kissed her cheek, and then, as if re¬ 
proaching himself for an excess of leniency. Tie added in a more stern 
accent: ‘ I hope, Eily, that this may be the lust time 1 shall have to 
part from my niece without being able ^o tell berTiatne.' 

“ Eily had no other answer thaj^ her teafs, which in most irndoocea 
were tte most persuasive arguments ghe could emjdoy. 

“ ‘ She is an affectionate simple little creature ^ter all,' said Father 
Edward, Vhen his meoa had lelit the •house, ‘a simple affeeiidBate 
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creature—but I was in the right to be severe with her/ he added, giving 
himself credit for more than he deserved, ‘her conduct called for some 
severit 3 %artd I was in the right to exercise it as I did/—vol. ii. pp. 
207-11,213 228. 

Our next extract shall be the departare of Eily from her 
cottage, in obedience to the commands of Hardress—a scene of 
the most touching pathos—enhanced by the horrors of the 
which awaits her, and which dimly “ casts its shadows before.^- 

“ It was the eve of little Christmas, and Eily was seated by thd^ fire, 
still listening with the‘anxiety of defeated,hope to every sound that ap¬ 
proached the cottage door. She held in her hand a small prayer book, 
in which she was reading, from time to time, the office of the day. The sins 
and uegligences of the courted maiden and the happy bride, came now 
ijp dread array before the memory of the forsaken wife, and she leaned 
forward, with her cheek supported by one fingfcr, to contemplate the 
long arrear in silent penitence. They were for the most part such 
transgressions as might, in a more worldly soul, be considered indicative 
of innocence, rather than hopeless guilt; but Eily’s was a young and 
tender conscience, that bore thp burden with reluctance and with 
di^culty. 

“ Poll Naghten was arranging at a small table the three-branched 
candle, with which the vigil of thfs festival is observed in Catholic 
houses. While she was so occupied, a shadow fell upon the threshold, 
and Eily started from her chair. It was that of Danny Mann. She 
looked for a second figure^ but it did not appear, and she returnefi to 
her chair, with a look of agony and disappointment. 

“ ‘ Where’s your masther ? Isn’t he coming ?’ asked Poll, while she 
applied a lighted rush to one of the branches of the candle. 

“ ‘ He isn’t,’ returned Banny, in a surly tone, ‘ he has something 
else to do.’ 

“ He approached Eily, who oWrved,ashe handed her the note, that he 
looked more pale than usual, and that his eye quivered with an uncertain 
and gloomy tire. She cast her eyes on the note, in the hope of finding there 
a refuge from the fears which crowded‘in upon her. But it came only 
to confirm them in all their gloomy force. She.read it word after 
word, and then letting her hand fall lifeless by her side, she leaned back 
against the wall in' an attitude of utter desolation. Danny iivoided 
contemplating her in this condition, and stooped forward, with his hands 
expmided over the fire. The whole took place in silence so complete, 
that Poll was not yet aware of ^e transaction, and had not even looked 
on Eily. Again she raised the paper to her eyes, and again she read in the 
same well known hand, to Which her pulses had so often thrilled and quick¬ 
ened, the same unkind, cold and heartless, loveless words. She thought 
of the first time on which she h^ met with Hardress—she remembered 
the warmth, the tenderness, the respectful zeal of his young and early 
attachment—she recalled his fhvqprite phrases of affection—and again 
she looked upon this unfeeling scrawl—and the contrast almost broke her 
heart She thought, that if he were determined to renounbe her, he 
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might at If a£t have come and spoken a word at parting; even if he had 
used tlie same violence as in tlieir last interview. His utmost harshness 
would be kinder than indifierence like this. It was an irremediable 
affliction—one of those frightful visitations from the effects of w'hich a 
feeble and uneiastic chaj'aoter, like that of this unhappy girl, can never 
after be recovered. But though the character of Eily was ^inelastic— 
4iiQ^h, when once bowed down by a calamitous pressure, her spirits 
coi^ not recoil, but took the drooping form, and retained it, even after 
thl^pressure was removed; still she possessed a heroism peculiar to. 
herXif; the noblest heroism of which humanity is capable — the 
heroism of endurance. Thg time had now afr^ired for the exercise of 
that faculty of silent sufferance, of which she had made her gentle 
boast to Hardress. She saw' now that complaint would be in vain, that 
Hardress loved her not—that she was dead in his affections—and that 
although she might di.>turb the quiet of her husband, she never cou^d 
restore her own. Slfb determined, therefore, to obey him at once, and 
without a murmur. She thought that Hardress’s unkindness had its 
origin in a dislike to her, and did not at all imagine the possibility of his 
proceeding to such a degree of perfidy as he, in point of fact, contem¬ 
plated. Had she done so she woul(| not have agreed to maintain the 
secrecy which she had promised. , 

‘‘ While this train of meditation was still passing through her mind, 
Danny Mann advanced towards the place where she was standing, and 
said, without raising his eyes from her feet:— 

“ ‘ If you’re agreeable to do what’s in dat paper. Miss Eily, I have a 
boy below at de gap, wit a horse an’ car, an’ you can set off to-night if 
you like.’ 

** Elly, as if yielding to a mechanical impulse, glided into the little 
room, which, during the hone^-moon, had been furnished and decorated 
for her own use. She restrained her eyes from wandering as much as 
possible; and commenced with hurried and trembling hands her 
arrangements for departure. They were fe’w and speedily effected. 
Her apparel was folded into her trunk, and, for once, she tied on her 
bonnet and cloak without referring to the glass. It was all over now! 
It was a happy dream, but it ’«^aa ended. Not a tear fell, not a sigh 
escaped her lips, during the course of these farew'ell occupations. The 
struggle within her breast was deep and terrible, but it was firmly 
mastered. * 

“ A few minutes only elapsed before she again appeared at the door 
of the little chamber accoutred for the journey. 

“ ‘ Dann*y,’ she said, in a faint small •voice, ‘ I am ready.’ 

“ ‘ Ready ?’ ^xclaimed Poll * Is it going you are, d-chree?' Nothing 
could be more dangerous to Eily’s firmne8s,*al this moment, than any 
sound of commiseration .or of kindness. She felt the difbculfy at 
once, and hurried to escape the chancy of this additional trial. * Poll,’ 
she replied, still in the same faint tone, * good bye to you ! I am sorry I 
have only thanks to give you at partyig, but I will not forget you, when 
it is in my power. 1 left my things within, I will send for them some 
other tiidie.’ • 
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“ * And where is it you’re going ? Danny, what's all this about ? ’ 

“ ‘ What business is it of pour’s ?' replied hejr brother, in a peevish 
tone, or of mine eider ? It s de master’s bidding, and you can ax him 
why he done it, when he comes, if you want to know.' 

“ ‘ But the night will rain. It will be a bad night,’ said Poll. ‘ I 
seen the clouds gatherin' for thunder, an’ I cornin’ down the moun¬ 
tain.’ 

Eily smiled faintly, and shook her head, as if to intimate that the 
change of the seasons would henceforth be to her a matter of t^lal 
interest. *• If it is the master’s bidding, it must be right, no d^bt,’ 
said Poll, still lookingpn wonder and pe^lexity on Eily’s dreary and 
dejected face; ‘but it is a queer story, that’s w’hat it is.’ Without 
venturing to reiterate her farewell, Eiiy descended, with a hasty but 
feeble step, the broken path which led to the gap road, and was quickly 
followed by the little lord. Committing herself to his guidance, she 
soon lost sight of the mountain cottage, which site had sought in hope' 
and joy, and which she now abandoned in despair.’ ” 

Unwillingly obliged by want of space to pass over the beauti¬ 
ful and affecting episode of the deatn and funeral of Mrs. Daly 
we come to the most harrowing scene in the book—the discovery 
made at the fox-hunt given by Conolly—let it speak for itself: 

“ The fox was said to have earthed in the side of a hill near the 
river-side, which on one side was grey with lime-stone crag, and on 
the other covered with a quantity of close furze. Towards tlie water, 
a miry and winding path among the underwood led downward toian 
extensive marsh or corcas&, which lay close to the shore. It was over¬ 
grown with a dwarfish rush, and intersected with numberless little 
creeks and channels, which were never filled, except when the spring¬ 
tide was at the full. On<e green and undulating champagne abdve 
the hill, were a considerable number of gentlemen mounted, con¬ 
versing in groups, or cantering their horses around the plain, while the 
huntsmen, whippers-in and dogs, were busy among the furze, en¬ 
deavouring to make the fox break cover. A crowd of peasants, boys, 
and other idlers, were scattered ovei*’ the green, awaiting the com¬ 
mencement of the sport, and amusing themselves by criticizing with 
much sharpness of sarcasm, the appearance of the horses, and the 
action and manner^>f their riders. The search after the fox continued 

for a long time without avail.. The morning, which had promised 

filirly, began to change and darken. It was one .of those sluggish 
days, which frequently usher ii^.the spring season in Ireland ; on the 
water, on land, in air, on earth, every thing was motionless and calm. 
The Imats slept upon thh bosom of the river. A low''and dingy mist 
concealed the distant sbores and hills of Clar^. Above, the eye could 
dkeem nmther cloud'nor sky. ^ A heavy haze covered the face of the 
heavens, from one horizoh to die pther. The sun was wholly veiled 
in mist, his place'^iik the heavens indicated oioly by the radiance 

of die mbty shtoad in that direction. A thin drii^ng shower,, no 
heavier than a summer dew, descended on the party, and left , a hoary 
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and glistening moisture on their dresses, on the manes and forelocks 
of the horses, and on the face of the surrounding landscape. 

. " * No fox to-day, I fear,' said Mr. Cregan, riding up to one of the 
groups before*mentioned, which comprised his son, Hardress, and Mr. 

Conolly.* Hark I what is that ?* said Conoliy. * What are 

, tlie dogs doing now ?’ * 

—have left the cover on the hill,' said a gentleman who was 
galloping past, ‘ and are trying the corcass.' 

^ ‘^Poor Dalton I’ said Mr. Cregan, ‘ that was the man that would 
•have nad old Reynard out of cover before now,' 

« < Poor Dalton I’ exclaimod Hardress, catc]|tng up the word with 
passionate emphasis, ' poor, poor Dalton I O days of my youth I* he 
added, turning aside on lus saddle, that he might not be observed, and 
looking out upon the quiet river. ‘ O days—past, happy days, ^y 
merry boyhood, and my merry youth! my boat I tha broad river, the 
rough west wind, the^ruken waves, and the heart at rest. O misera* 
ble wretch, what have you now to hope for ? My heart will burst 
before I leave this field I’ 

“ ‘ The dogs are chopping,’ said Conolly; ‘ they have found him—> 
come I come away I' , 

u < w^are hare I' said the old gentleman ; * Ware hare I’ was echoed 
by many voices. A singular hurry was observed amongst the crowd 
upon the brow of the hill, which overlooked,the corcass, and presently 
all had descended to the marsh. * There’s something extraordinary 
going on there,’ said Cregan; ‘ what makes all the crowd collect upon 
the«narsh ?’ . . . The hounds continued to chop in concert, as if they 
had found a strong scent, and yet no fox apjJfeared. 

“ At length, a horseman was observed riding up the miry pass be¬ 
fore-mentioned, and. galloping towards them. When he approached, 
they could observe that his manner was flurried and agitated, and that 
his countenance wore an' expression of terror and compassion. He 
tightened the rein suddenly as he came upon’the group. * Mr. War¬ 
ner,’ he said, ‘ I believe you are a magistrate ?-’ Mr. Warner bowed. 
* Then come this way, sir, if you please. A terrible occasion makes 
your presence necessary on the ftther side of the hill/ 

“ ‘ No harm, sir, to any of our friends, I hope ?' said Mr, Warner, 
putting spurs to his horse, and galloping away. The answer of the 
stranger was lost in the tramp of the hoofs, as they tode away. 

“ Immediately after, two other horsemep came gaMoping by. One 
of them held in his hand a straw bonnet, beaten out of shape, and 
draggled in the mud of the corcass. Ijardress just caught the word 
‘ horrible,' as thpy rode swiftly by. 

‘ What’s horrible ?’ shouted Hardress dloud, and rising in his 
stirrup. The two gentlemen were already out of hearing. 

** * I did not hear him,' said ConoUy, * but dome down upon the 
corcass, and we shall leun.’ They gallopeQ in that direcrion. The 
morning was changing fast, and the (ain was now descending in miidh 
greater abundsunce. StiU, tlmre was not a breath of wind to alter ils 
direotioD,*or to give tba slightest aMmation to tite general lethargic 
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look of nature. As they arrived on the brow of the hill, they per¬ 
ceived the crowd of horsemen and peasants collected into a dense mass, 
around one of the little channels before described. Several of those in 
the centre were stooping low, as if to assist a fallen person. The 
individuals who stood outside were raised on tiptoe, and endeavoured, 
by stretching their heads over the shouldere of their neighbours, to 
peep into the centre. The whipper-in, meanwhile, was flogging>ii«jf, 
hounds away from the crowd, while the dogs reluctantly ob^ed. 
Mingled with the press were the horsemen, bending over their saAilc- 
bows, and gazing downwards on the centre. 

“ * Bad manners tdj,ye I' Hardress he^d the whipper-in exclaim, as 
he passed; ‘ what a fox ye found for us this morning I How bad ye 
are now, for a taste o’ the Christian’s flesh I’ . . . . Urged by an un¬ 
accountable impulse, and-supported by an energy he knew not whence 
derived, Hardress alighted from his horse, threw the reins to a country¬ 
man, and penetrated the group with considerable^violence. He dragged 
some by the collars from their places, pushed others aside with Ids 
shoulder, struck the refractory with his whip-handle, and in a few 
moments attained the centre of the ring. 

“ Here he pausfed, and gazed in motionless horror upon the picture 
which the crowd had previously concealed. Opposite to Hardress 
stood Mr. Warner, the magistrate and coroner for the county. On 
his right stood the person who had summoned him to the spot. At 
the feet of Hardress was a small pool, in which the waters now appeai’ed 
disturbed and thick with mud, while the rain descending straight, gave 
to its surface the appearance of ebullition. On a bank at the ofthcr 
side, which was covered ^ith the sea-pink and a species of short moss, 
on object lay, on which the eyes of all were bent, with a fearful and 
gloomy expression. It was for the most part concealed beneath a 
large blue mantle, which« was drenched in wet and mire, and lay so 
heavy on the thing beneath as to reveal the lineaments of a human 
form. A pair of small feet, in Spanish leather shoes, appearing from 
below the end of the garment,- showed that the body was that of a 
female; and a mass of long,*fair hair, which escaped from beneath the 
capacious hood, demonstrated that ^is death, whether the effect of 
accident or malice, had found the victim untimely in her youth. 

“ The cloak) the feet, the hair, were all familiar objects to the eye of 
Hardr^s. On very slight ocohsions, he had often found it absolutely 
impossible to tdaintedn his self-possession in the presence of others. 
Now, when tho fell solution of all his anxieties was exposed before 
him,—when it became evideid; that the guilt of blood was upon his 
head,—npw, when he looked upon the shattered corpse of Eily, of his 
chosen and once-beloved wife, murdered in her youth,. almost in her 
girlhood,, by his connivance, it astonished him to find that all emotion 
came upon the instant to a ^dead pause within his breast. Others 
might have told him that his face rigid, sallow, and bloodless, as 

that of the corpse on which he But he himself felt nothing of 

this. Not a sentence that was spoken was lost upon his ear. He did 
not even tremUe, and a slight anxiety for his perscmal safety was the 
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only sentiment of which he was perceptibly conscious. It seemed as if 
the great passion, like an engine embarrassed in its action,* had been 
suddenly struck motionless, even while the impelling principle re¬ 
mained in active force.At this moment the hounds once more 

opened into a chopping concert, and Hardress, starting from his posture 
of rigid calmness, extended his arms, and burst into a passion of wild 

“ ^he hounds I the hounds I’ he exclaimed. ‘ Mr. Warner, do you 
hcii^. them ? Keep otF the dogs I They will tear her if ye let them 
pass r Good sir, will you suffer the dogs to tear her ? I had rather 
he torn myself, than look upoy such a sight. Y/nlay stare as ye will, 
but I tell ye all a truth, gentlemen. A truth, I say—upon my life, a 
truth I’ 

“ ‘ There is no fear,’ said Warner, • fixing a keen and practi8ed.eye 
upon him. • ^ 

“ ‘ Aye, but there ft, sir, by your leave,’ cried Hardress. ‘ Do you 
hear them now ? Do you hear that yell for blood ? I tell you 1 hate 
‘ that horrid cry. It is enough to make tl^e heart of a Christian burst. 
Who put the hounds upon that horrid scent?—that false scent? 1 am 
going mad, I think. 1 say, sir, do ypu hear that yelling now ? Will 
you tell me now there is no fear ? Stand close I stand close, and hide 
me— her, I mean; stand close 1’ 

“ ‘ I think there is none whatever,’ said the coroner, probing him. 

“ ‘ And / tell you, cried Hardress, grasping his whip, and abandon¬ 
ing himself to an almost delirious excess of rage, * I tell you there is. 
If ti^is ground should open before me, and 1 should hear the hounds of 
Satan yelling upward from the deep, it ccfhld not freeze me with a 
greater fear.’ ” 

JVe have now given, we think, a sufficient number of extracts 
to justify the high praise we have bestowed on this work, in the 
opinion of such of our readers tvs ma;^ not hapnen to have read 
the work itself. To such (and we feel connaent they are but 
few) we would recommend the pcruiBal of the entire of The 
CollegianSf as it is impossible for the most copious extracts to 
give a correct idea of its merits. Mr. Griffin has since pub- 
nshed several works, all displaving much talent, but none 
equalling The Collegians. Or these, Trarys^ Ambition is the 
best. The Rivalsy though an interesting tale, is evidently 
written in great haste, and abounds in improbable and unnatural 
incidents. The characters, too, are over-strained, and the style 
inflated. • , 

In The Duke of Monmouth, his latest pfoduction, our author 
has fallen much below his usual standard, |uid has produced a 
feeble and uninteresting work, solely, we believe, in consequence 
ofbeing for once seduceid into aA imitation of the historical novels 
of Scott, and deserting the s^lb he had created for hin^lf. 
We trust his failure on this occasion will prove an useful lesson 
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to him, and that the next work he offers to the public will be in 
the ffenre of The CoUepians —an original tale, illustratii^, as 
that does, the feelings, the passions, as well as the nuumers and 
eustoms, of his countiyinen.' There is one praise, however, 
which the least interesting of Mr. Griffin’s works may safely 
claim—and it is the highest of all praise—that not one of them 
contains a ‘Mine which dying he may wish to ’blot;”*''ifI8y* 
breathe the purest morality, inculcate the highest principlesyfind 
express the deepest religious feeling. Their author is evidently 
a practical^ as well as a professing, Pathol ic; and boldly stands 
forth on all occasions to avgw himself as such. 

We turn to the works of Mr. Carleton with strangely mingled 
feelings;—admiration, pity, sorrow, and indignation, alternately 
.taking possession of our mind. We grieve to see talents of a 
high order, and feelings naturally kind an^l warm, warped and 
perverted, to serve the ends, and feed the foul appetite for 
slander, of a faction. We know nothing of the private history of 
Mr. Carleton, but from his writings we should gather that he is 
one who had left the religion in which he was brought up, from 
motives in which pique strongly predominated, and this we 
infer from the extreme bitterness witli which, in his first works 
especially, he assails the Catholic faith and its ministers. We 
are bound to add, in justice to him, that his later works do not 
di^lay this uncharitable feeling, but that while he still speaks as 
a Protestant, he uses ho language which can be offensive to a 
fellow-Christian. Such being the case, we shall not dwell upon 
those writings of Mr. Carleton in which he has calumniated .the 
religion and religious "feelings of at least three-fourths of his 
countrymen, but gladly turn to those other works in which he 
displays brilliant talen^ and strong natural &eling. Yes, won¬ 
derful as it is to ascribe such feding to an Irish Conservative, 
Mr. Carleton is in heart and soul an Irishman,— thoroughly un¬ 
derstands, and heartily sym^thizes with, the faults, the virtues, 
the joys and sorrows, of Ins countrymen. So much is this the 
Case, and so fearlessly does he reprobate the heartlessness of 
Irish landlords, that our only wonder is, that the party to which 
he belonj^ who are noted for nothing more than their contempt 
and dislike of the country of their birth, and the .people from 
whom they derive thejir subsistence, should so long have endured 
him amongst them V and we are quite sure that they would not 
have done so^ bqt' for the paucity of talent which their ranks 
present, on which account they cannot afford to lose the services 
of a roan of undoubted g&niils. Hie earlier works of Mr. 
Carleton, besides the more Serious' faults at which we have 
glanced, had the minor defects of wcmt ol arrangement of stovyf 
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and of crudeness and extravagance of style. Amongst them, how* 
ever, the Three Tasksj Shane Faah's WedtHnif^ and Larry M'Par¬ 
ian^ s JVake, may be-noted as favourable specimens, altliough not 
undisfi^red by misrepresentation, and by (xrcasional exaggera¬ 
tion. Exaggeration, at least in the liumorous part of his stories, 
is our author's besetting sin; indeed, we think be possesses but 
real humour, and generally fails when he attempts to be 
fnssny ; but to make amends for his deficiency in this respect, he 
is ^Anost unequalled in the pathetic parts.—No one has so well 
sounded the depths of thp Irish heart; rys one so admirably 
pourtrays its kinder and nobler feelings. We shall give a 
specimen of our author’s very best style, from the Poor Scholar, 
and another from Tnbher Derg; after which we must unwillingly 
take our leave of Mr. Carleton, although there are several of his 
tales, in particular f%e Donegh, and' The Midnight Mass, which 
we should have wished to examine, had time permitted. In the 
first of the following extracts, the Poor Scholar is about to leave 
his parents to endeavour to procure education for the church*— 
his mother watches him while asledp: 

“ ‘ There you lie,’ she softly sobbed out in Irish, ‘ the sweet pulse of 
your mother’s heart, the flower of our flock, the pride of our eyes, and 
the music of our hearth ! Jemmy, avourneen machree, an’ how can I 
part with you, my darlin’ son I Sure, when I look at your mild face, 
amf think that you’re taking the world on vour head to rise us out of 
our poverty, isn’t my heart breaking! A lonely house well have 
after you, acushla. Going out or coming in, at home or abroad, your 
voice won’t be in my ears, nor your eye smiling upon me ! And then 
to think of what you may suffer in a stfange land I If your head 
achas, on what tender breast will it lie, or who will bind the ribbon of 
comfort round it, or wipe your fair, mild brow in sickness ? Oh! 
Blessed Mother, hunger, sickiiess, and sorrow, may come upon you, 
when y^ou*!! be far from your o\^ and from them that love you 1’. . . 
At this moment his father, who probably suspected the cause of her 
absence, came in, and perceived her distress. ‘ Vara,’ (Mary) he said, 
in Irish also, ‘ is my darling son asleep ?’ She lofiked up with streaming 
eyes as he spoke, and repUed to him with. difficulty, whilst she in¬ 
voluntarily held over the candle to gratify the father’s heart with a 
sight of him. ‘ I was keeping him before my eye,’ she said; ‘ God 
knows but it may be the lost night we31 ever see him undher our own 
roof. Dominick achorra, I doubt if I can ^ part with him from my 
heart’ • 

“ ‘ Then how can I, Vara,’ he replied.' ‘ Wasn’t he my right hand 
in everything ? When was he from ma^ ev|r since he took a man’s 
work upon him ? And when he’d^finish his own task for the day, how 
kindly he’d begin and help me with nune I No, Vara, it goes to my 
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heart to let him go away upon such a plan, and I wish he hadn't taken 
the notion into his head at all.' 

“ ‘ It’s not too late, may be,’ said the mother. ‘ I tliink it wouldn’t 
be hard to put him off it ,* the cratur’s heart’s failing him to leave us ; 
he has sorrow upon his face where he lies,’ The father looked at the 
expreasion of affectionate melancholy which shaded his ftjatures as he 
slept; and the perception of the boy’^ internal struggle against hi s own 
domestic attachments, powerfully touched his heart. ‘ Vara,’ he^saidT 
‘ I know the boy; he won’t give it up; 4md ’twould be a pity—m^be 
a sin—to put him from it. Let the child get fair play, and tiy his 
course, If he fails, ht, can come back to, us; and our arms and hearts 
will be open to welcome liim I But if God prospers him, wouldn’t it 
be a blessing that we never expected, to see him in the white robes, 
celeljrating one mass for his parents ? If these ould eyes could sec 
that, I would 1)0, contented to close them in pace and happiness for 
ever I' * And well you’d become them I avourfceen raachree! Well 
would your mild, handsome countenance look, with the long heavenly 
stole of innocence upon you I and although it’s eating into my heart. 
I’ll bear it for the sake of seein’ the same blessed .sight I Look at that 
face, Dominick; mightn’t many a lord of the land be proud to have 
such a son I May the heavens shower down its blessing upon him I’ 
The father burst into tears. ‘ It is, it is,’ said he. ‘ It’s the face that 
would make many a noble heart proucf to look at it 1 Is it any wonder, 
then, it woul^ cut our hearts to have it taken from afore our eyes ? 
Come away, Vara, come away, or I'll not be able to part with it It is 
the lovely fece^ and kind is the heart of my darling child I’ As* he 
spoke, he stooped down*and kissed the youth’s cheek, on which the 
warm tears of affection fell sort as the dew from heaven.”--voL i. 
pp. 97-100. 

The Poor Scholar abounds in passages of equal, if not of 
superior beauty, and is a most interesting and highly finished 
story. We must, however, turn from it to TuhberDerg, and 
being limits to one extract, give (at random, almost) the going 
forth of Owen M‘Carthy and family to beg. 

•* Hea^ and black yras his heart, io use the strong expression of the 
people, on the bitter morning when he set out to encounter the dismal 
task of seeking ekns in order to keep life in himself and his family. 
The plan was devised on the foregoing night; but to no mortal, except 
his wife, was it communicated, The honest pride of a man whose 
mi^d was above committing a ^lean action, would not permit him to 
reveal what he considered the ffrst stain that was ever known to rest 
Upon the name of M‘Parthy." He, therefore, sallied* out under the 
beating of the storm, and proceeded, without caring much whither he 
went, until he got considerably beyond the bounds of his own parish. 

“ In the meantime hWigw prMsed fce^y upon him and them, 
Thfe day had fto app^nce of d^rtng ttjp, heavy rain and sleet 
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beat into their thin worn garments, and the clamour of the children for 
food began to grow more and more importunate. They came to the 
shelter of a hedge, which enclosed on one side a rwiote and broken 
road, along whi^, to avoid the risk of being recognized, they had 
preferred travelling. Owen stood here for a few minutes to consult 
with his wife as to where and when they should < make a beginning,' 
but on looking around he found her in tears. 

''4Cathleen, asthore,’ said he, ‘ I can’t bid you not to cry; bear up, 
a Qnshla machree, bear up: sure, as 1 said this morning, there’s a good 
Godsibove us that can -Btill turn over the good leaf for us, if we put 
our hopes in him.’ . 

“ ‘ Owen,’ said his sinking wife, * it’s not altogether bekase we arc 
brought to this that I’m cryin’. No, indeed.’ 

“ ‘ Then what ails you, Kathleen, darlin’ ?’ 

* Owen, since j'ou must know—och 1 may God pity us I—it’^wid* 
hunger I loid hunger 4 1 kept unknownst a little bit of bread to give 
the childcr this morning, an’ that was part of it 1 gave you yesterday 
early—I’m near two days’ fastin’.’ 

‘ Kathleen ! Kathleen I och sure 1 know your worth a villich! 
You were too good a wife, an* too good a mother, almost, God forgive 
me, Kathleen. I fretted about bcggin’, dear, but as my Heavenly 
Father’s above me, I’m now happier to beg with you by my side, nor 
if I war in the best house in the province without you ! Hould up, 
avourneen for awhile. Come on, childer, darlins, and the first house 
we meet we’ll ax their char—their assistance. Come on, darlins, all of 
yoiU Why my heart’s asier, so it is I Sure we have your mother, 
chiiaer, spfe with us, an’ what signifies anytliing so long as she's left to 
us ?’. He then raised his wife tenderly, for she had been compelled to 
sit from weakness, and they bent their steps to a decent farm-house, 
about a quarter of a mile before them. ^ 

“ As they approached the door, the husband hesitated a moment; 
his face got p^er than usual, and his Hp (Quivered, as he said :— 
* Kathleen-’ 

“ ‘ I know what you’re going to say, Owen. No, aenshia, you 
won’t; I'll ax it myself.’ • 

‘ Do,’ said Owen, with difficult; ‘ I can’t do it; but I'll overcome 
my pride before long, I hope. •It’s tryin’ to me, Kathleen, an’ you 
know it is, for you know how little I ever expectec^ to be brought to 
this I’ 

* Whisht, a villich I We ll^try, then, in the name of God I’ 

“ As i^e spoke, the children, herself, and her husband, entered, tp 
beg for the first time in their lives a nfbrsel of food. Yes I timidly— 
with a blush of Shame, red even to crimson, upon the pallid features of 
Kathleen—with grief acute and piercing, thby entered the house 
together. • 

** For some minutes they stood arM spoke* not. The unhappy 
woman, unaccustomed to the langftage of supplication, scarcely knew 
in what terms to crave assistance.* Owen, himself, stood bacif, un¬ 
covered ; Jiis fine but much changed features overcast with an expresr 
VOL. IV.—NO. VIII. 2 N 
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'non of deep affliction, Kathleen caai a j^bt^ St him m if Hn 

encouragement. Their eyes niet; m upright mnn ^-tfce feat 

irieiniMUit of Uie Bf^Carthy — Idiitedtf^Ree the friend of dM^poor, of the 
’UiHihppy, of the afflieteo], sttiilbBtig eruriied and iH-oten down by mis- 
fOM^nes which be half rtof desCrvedt wartik^ sridt patience for a morsel 
of charity, Dw^ too, had his remnabrabces. He recollected the 
days 'ftiSa he sought and gained ^ pure and fond affections of his 
K ad i fe e n ; when beauty, and youth, and innocence, encircled h€f with 
their light, and their grace, as she spoke or moved; he saw hsr a 
happy wife and modMr in her own house, kind and benevolent'^to all 
who required her good word, or her food office; and now she was 
homeless. He remembered, too, bow she used to plead with himself 
for tiw afflicted. It was but for a moment; yet when their eyes met, 
that moment was crowded by remembrances that flashed across their 
minds with a k^en sense of a lot so bitter and wretched as theirs. 
‘Kathleen could not speak, although she triedv, her sobs denied her 
utterance; and Owen involuntarily sat upon a chair, and covered bis 
face with his hand.”—^pp. 406*10. 

We shall conclude our review of Irish Novels with the latwt 
in the field—the very clever tale of Jiory O^More, by Mr. Lover. 
This gentleman has been long favourably known to the public 
as a distinguished artist, and a poet and musician of* no trifling 
merit: but, although he liad previously published some admirable 
comic sketches of t^ Irish peasantry, this is his first appearance 
as a novelist We are happy to add that it is a highly succef^ful 
first appearance. Rory O'More, although not possessing a stoi^ 
of very deep interest, has many passages of great power; is 
written in the very best spirit; and is fml of amusing incident, 
well-drawn characters, and diaWue of great pmnt and humour, 
it gives a very faithful picture of the state of Ireland just before, 
and immediately after, the insurrection of 1798 —^and it is im¬ 
possible to read it without blessing Heaven that we are fal(ai 
upon happier days ! The hero of tlie novel, Roty O'More, is 
an excellent impersonation of the best qualities of the Irish 
peaaanby—so racy is his wit—so impenetrable his j^ood humour 
—00 ^rtile his invention—and so unimpeachable bis honour and 
fidelity—that whilst he amuses, he, at the same time, fills us 
with affection and respect. Solomoon the tinker, is a being of a 
very different order, but eqqally well drawn; the incident of his 
death, frightfully revolting though it be, isy^we fear, the too 
faithful transcript ofi^ frequent occurrence in toe guilty year 
ninety-eight, rhelim 0*F1an«^n, the school-master, is a capital 
character; his pedaatry^ though'quaint, is not overcharged; and 
his peculiarities, never obtruded upon our notice^ are, when 
occffiion seiwes, brou^t fixrward wnb very comic effect. None 
of tlie other characters require much notice. Lttcy is a 
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mere outline; and the two heroines, Maty And Kathleen, very 
beautifully and truly drawn. But Ad^le de Verbig^ny, and the 
:j*||^le emrode connected with her, in our opinion disfigure the 
♦he denouement we confess ourselves much pleased, 
th(mgh we have fi^eiua persons condemn it; we think, 

under the circumstojes, De Lac» naturally; 

and we lay down the book, pleased with the autuva r,., hnvinjr • 
(in eontradiction to the common practice) given us, after passii^ 
through scenes of grief and horror, the comfort ofleavingthe most 
deserving characters in a fair way for happiness. Tlie chief 
defect of Rory O’More is^traceable to the author's exuberance 
of comic talent—his wit gets the better of, and fairly runs away 
with, him; and thus the action of the story is delayed whilst bis 
fancy is sporting through pages of humorous digression, cpmic 
anecdote, and pointed repartee. We can scarewy quarrel with 
him for this—for ti is all admirably well done, and is just tlie 
species of fault for which an Irishman is most pardonable. The 
following is a scene where De Lacy, still weak from severe ill¬ 
ness, finds it necessary to confide in Rory O’More, and discovers 
that he, too, is an United Irishman. 

** * O’More,' said he at last, * shut the door. Come close to me, 1 
want to ask you a question, and 1 charge you, as you hope for salva¬ 
tion, to answer me truly. I know 1 have been out of my senses, and I 
suppose I talked a great deal while I was so. Now tell me honestly, 
did anything remarkable strike you in my raving ?’ 

**' Yes, there did, sir,’ said Kory, smiling at £>e Lacy, and looking 
straight into hb eyes with that honest look which honesty alone can 
give. There was a soothing influence to De Lacy in the expression of 
t^at smile and look, and a peculiar intelligence in them, that shewed 
him Rory knew the drift of hb question, by having fathomed the cir¬ 
cumstances of his situation. ' 

** * I’m sure you guess whnt I am,’ said De Lacy. 

“ * Shoulder arms—^whoo V said Rory, laughing. 

“ De Lacy smiled faintly at Rory's mode of illustrating hb knowledge. 

* You are right,’ said De Iiacy, * and you' know I'm not a soldier of 
King Geoige.’ 

“ Rory sang, in a low tone— • 

' Vivft la, the French is coming— 

Viva la, our ffieiulB is tbme t 
Viva la, the Ftooch is coming— 

What will the pool yeomen Ao f' 

** De Lacy nodded assent, and smiled, and, after a short pause, said, 

* You're a sharp fellow, O’More.* * • 

** * I've been blunt enough with you, sir.' ^ 

** * Hmiegt as the sun,' said De Laey. * Now*teU me, do the womeu 
know anytidog about this ?' • 

** * Not a taste; they suspect you no more nor the child unbern; 
only, Mary aaya— 

2k2 
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“ * What ?’ said De Laey, rather alarmed. 

‘ That you're in love, rir—beg^n’ your pardon.’ 

“‘OKI that’s all. Well, she's right too. Why, you’re a sharr 


”*!?. dTvIu much sharpneu in thaC.-f.”' ' ' Sure, whin there’, 
the iMte taste b’ love “ **'« "»? “ forawoiuan. 

Oh! let tor nndiD out the soft side of a mans heart!—the 

‘^^btist fool o’ them all is wise enough in such matters.' 

“ * O’More,’ said De Lacy, after another pause, * you’re an Unij^ed 
Irishman ?’ 


" Rory smiled. ‘ Now, it’s you’re turn to be sharp,’ said he. 

* You are an united man, then ?’ said.De Lacy. 

“ ‘ To the core of my heart .f’ replied Rory, with energy. 

** ‘ Then my mind’s at ease,’ said De Lacy; and he held out his hand 
to O’More, who gave his in return, and De Lacy shook it warmly. 

** ^God be praifed, sir I’ said Rory; * but how does that* set your 
nlind at aise ?’ 


*' * Because you can fulfil a mission for me, Rory, that must other¬ 
wise have failed;—that is, if you’ll undertake it.’ 

* Undhcrtake iti—;-rd go to the four corners of the earth in a good 

cause.’ ‘ , 

** ‘ You’re a brave fellow I’ said De Lacy. 

” ' But will^ou tell me, sir,’ said Rory, * is the French ‘cornin’ in 
aimest to help us ?’ 

” * No doubt of it, Rory—and you shall be the joyful messenger of 
their coming, by doing the errand I wish for.' 

* Oh I but that’ll be the proud day for me, your honour !’ 

** ‘ Well, then, there’s ft6 time to lose. To-morrow I am bound by 

promise to be in the town of -, where an agent from France is 

waiting who bears intelligence to Ireland. It is impossible for me to 
go t —now, will you undertake the duty, Rory ?’ 

** * With all the veins o’ my heart,’ said Kory, * and be proud into 
the bargain.’ 

** * Go then,’ said De Lacy, * to the town of-, and there, on the 

quay, there’s a public house.’ 

" * Faith there is—and more,’ said Rd'ry. ‘ ' 

** * 11)0 public houM 1 mean beam a very odd sign.* 

** * I’ll be bound F know it,’ said Rory, whose national impatience 
could not wait for Du Lacy’s directions; * I'll engage it’s the Cow and 
Wheelbarrow.’ 


** * No,’ said De Lat^, who could not help smiling at the oddness of 
the combination in Rqiy ’s anticipated sign, * H is not; but one (j^uite 
as queer—the Gift and Bagpipes. 

**' Oh, that’s a commQif sign,’ said Rory. 

** * There are a great many queer things common in Ireland,’ said 
De Lacy, who, even in his present weakened state could not resist his 
habitual love of remaric. *Tou arejvell acquainted, I see, with the 
town,’he condnued. *«, 

** Indeed, .and I’m not,’ sud Rory, * I never was there but wadst, 
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and that liappened to be on the quay, by the same tokehi where I re¬ 
marked the Cow and Wheelbarrow; for it's a sign I never seen afore, 
and is mighty noticeable.’ 

* But that is not the sign of the house you are to go to, remember.' 

“ ' Oh, by no manes, Hr; the Cat and Bagpipes is my mark.' 

** * Yes I and there, about the hour of six in the evening, you will see 
a party of three men.’ 

a ‘ But if there’s two parties of three?’ said*Rory. 

“ * You can distinguish our friends by contriving, in the most natural 
manner you can—1 mean, so gw not to excite ol^^^ation from any but 
those who will understand ana reply to your signal—to say, onif two, 
three, in their hearing, and if those whom 1 expect you to meet be there, 
you will be spoken to by them, and then you must introduce into wh&t* 
ever you say to them these words, They were very Jine ducks. They 
will then leave the public house, and you may trust yourself to follow 
wherever they lead.’ 

“ ‘ Now, how am I to make sure that they are right ?’ said Rory. 

“ ‘ You have my word for their being trusty,’ said De Lacy. 

" * Oh, sir, sure it's not your word I'd be doubting; but I mane, how 
am I to make sure that it is the right Inen / spake to ?’ 

*' ‘ Their noticing your remark will be sufficient; but as a farther 
assurance, they can return you the united man's signal and grip. Give 
me your hand.’ 

** * That’s the grip,’ said Rory; * tare alive I are the French united 
lri£)bmen P’ 

" * Not exactly,’ said De Lacy, smiling; * but the chosen know your 
signs. Now I’ve told you all that’s requisite for your mbsion; when 
you give those signs, they whom you meet will tell you what it b requi> 
site for me to know, and you can bring me back the intelligence.’ 

** ^ I've no time to lose,’^ said Rory ; * I must be off to-morrow by Uie 
dawn.’ ^ ’* 

** * Will your mother or sister suspect anything from your absence ?’ 

<« < Why, sir, the thruth is, neither mother nor sistber ever questioned 
me about my incomins or outgoihs; though they have, av coorse, ob¬ 
served 1 was not always reg’lar, and women is sbiup enough in sitch 
matters; , but they suspect something is going on in the counthry—how 
could they help it ? But they know it is a good coase, and that they 
have no business to meddle with it, and so the fewer questions they ask, 
they think it is the betther. Tlmy know men must do wliat becomes 
men; and though the mother ana abther^lov^ me .as well as ever a son 
or a brother was loved in thb wide world, they would rather see me do 
what a man ou^t to do, and die, than skulka^live tt&dher dbgrace.”” 
—vol. i, pp. 163-72. 

We would direct the earnest attqfition of sour readers to the 
two letters addresdbd De Lgcy to the agent of the French 
Directory. They contain a most graphic picture die cosiptf* 
rative state of England and Ireland at that day, and clearW smew 
why, while it was useless to think of *revolutionizing the tormer,’ 
the latter was ripe and ready for any change. Although there 
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is much improvement since, some of the leaditm features in the 
following extract from the letter which treats ot Ireland, still re* 
main. 

“ In Ireland, tlie aristocracy seem to live wholly for themselves: the 
poor they seem to consider utterly unworthy of being thought of. Look 
at the English tenantry, lived amongst by their landlords, and*their. 
comforts cared for; while the poor Ii%h are left to take.what care they 
can of themselves. If the fever visits an English, village, there is the 
mano^ house to apply whence the hand of affluence can be stretched 
forth to afford the comforts which the hour of sickness demands. If 
typhus rage in Ireland, there is not for miles, 'perhaps, the hall of a 
proprietor to look to, and where there is, it is vacant: grass grows be¬ 
fore its doors, and closed shutters say to the destitute, * No help have 
/ou here. My lord spends elsewhere the gold ^'ou have paid to his 
agent, and his wine-cellar is not to be invaded by a pauper.’ His claret 
flows freely midst the laugh of revelry, but may not retard the expiring 
sigh of some dying' father of a helpless oflspring. ‘ Draw the cask dry 
for riot I’ cries the bacchanal, * and let the call of charity be echoed 
back by the empty barrel!’ MHiat can such a landlord hope for from 
his neglected serf? Is it to be expected that his name will be heard 
with blessing and his person looked upon with attachment, or that the 
wholesome link between landlord and tenant can exist under such a 
state of things ? ^ No—they are not beings of the same community— 
man and the beast of the field are not more distinct than these^two 
classes of people, and the<time will come when the Irish landlord shall 
bitterly lament that the only bond which held the peasant to his master 
was his chain.’ * * * The hovels of the Irish peasantry are not by 
may means so good as the {(tables of their masters’ horses. The lord of 
the soil would not let his hunter sleep in the wretched place he suffers 
his tenant to dwell in,* and for which he receives the rent that supports 
Atm in his wastefulness. Nor does* he seek to belter their condition; 
And if a murmur of discontent escapes these iU«Q8ed people, they are 
branded with the foulest names, and iSie guilty party seeks, by heaping 
abuse and calumny on those whom he injures, to justify the conduct 
which has produced the very state of things of which he comphuns."— 
voL iL t 

Our notice of Rofy O’More would be incomplete were we to 
conclude it without advprtmgto the songs with which it is inter* 
^iefsed, and ornamented, •^^ey all deserve the praise due to 
smootli versification, grace) and pla^ulness—but 'there is one for 
superior to all the r^t in these qualities, and in high poetical and 
national feeling—we allude tp tne Land of the West; and cold 
indeed must be the heartof the Irishman who can-read it 
unmoved, when a wanderer in other climes than the ‘‘ land of his 
sires I” For our own parts‘we confess, that (cold and stem 
thdi^h in;Our capacity of* critics we may be) the penisid never 
fiuls to cause a choking sensation in the throat-^n unbidden 
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tear-drop in the eye-lid—which all our pride and philo^phy 
eunnot wholly suppress. In Short it is a song which must be atf* 
mired every where; but in Ireland it should be, and we think it 
will be, regarded as worthy to rank with the national lyrics 
which constitute Moere’s best claims to immortality. In our 
review of the works of Banini and Griffin, we omitt^ to state 
that fh^ too contain songs of great beauty, pathos, and simplicity. 

should particularize, as most wortliy of admiration, tlte song 
to Ailleen^ m John Doe^ by Banim; The Child*s fetchi by the 
same, in The Notvlami Old Time/ii in SwjbDhuv ; and A place 
in thy memory^t in The ColleyianSi by ’Griffin. 

We must now conclude this brief and imperfect survey of 
“ Irish Novels and Novelists,** feeling that we have not ilone 
justice, either to |he wri^ngs of our compatriots, or to o^r 
admiration of their genius, and sympathy with their love of 
country. We may, however, resume this subject on some future 
and Htting opportunity;—in the meantime we shall rest from our 
task, happy in the thought that we have had so little to blame— 
so much to prais^—and still more^ln the proud conviction that so 
much talent is the indigenous growth of 

- ** the land we love best, 

The land of our sirea 1—our own darling Westl” 


. .. . 

Art. XII .—Summary Review of French and Italian Catholic 
' Literature^ from September 1837 to^March 1838. 

Theology. 

Cours complet d'Ecrilure sainte et d« Theolqyie. This useful under¬ 
taking, whicn we mentioned in our last summary, is to consist of six 
complete courses, selected from the best authors of moral, dogmatical, 
ascetic, and mystic theology, dlnon law, and Liturgy. The publishers 
have increased the size of the volumes from 8vo. to 4to., and in many 
cases have exceeded the six hundred pages originally promised; we are 
at a loss to conceive how the low price of 5fr. each volume can cover 
the outlay incurred. The works, which are to form the course, have 
been selected with the greatest judgi^nt In the five volumes on 
Scripture already printed, wa find .the best dissertations of Huet, 
Calmet, Becagus, Acosta, Jalm, Ackeraiau, Carrieres, and Cornelius i, 
Lapide, besides part of UiePrologomraa ofiW§lto%^u^ an unpublished 
work of Renaudot on the oriental version of the Bible, and the anti¬ 
quity of the sacred books; the'third vplnme is entirely dedicated to the 
geologic^, chronological, and oth^ qucsdofis, connect^ with the BiUe. 
In the fonr volumes of theologyj whj|Dh have appeRred, we have the Com- 
monitcrium4iif St Vincent of Lerins, Uie PmeriptUnu of X^rtullian, be. 
Supplentental to this course are several valuable works; the BuUtm 
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rium from 1758 to 1830, the Sfnmma Theologica of St. Thomas, ReoaudotV 
Perpetmte de la Fou the works of St.* Teresa, and the Histary of the 
Council of Trentf by Pallavicini, &c. The three last-named works acquire 
new value from the addition of several unpublished MSS. collected by the. 
editors, especially the important documents respecting the Council of 
Trent, which were printed in the last Roman edition. 

CoUeefio Sanctorum Ecclesiee Patrum. This collection is undqf* the 
patronage of the French Bishops, and the direction of the Abbe 
Caillau and Monsig. Guillon. It contains select works from all me 
Fatliers, and has already extended to one hundred and twenty 8vo. 
volumes (5fr. 50c. each) T|ie works of St. Augustin, St. Jerome, and 
St. John Chrysostom, with a few others, will be published entire; 
fifteen volumes of St. Augustin (6/r. each) have already issued 
from, the press, the remainder will fill from twen^ to twenty-five 
volumes more. Monsig. Guillon bas alscTpublished a French translation 
of the complete works of St. Cyprian, in two -/olumes 8vo. (15/r.). 
M. Parent-Desbarres, the publisher of this collection, lias received dis¬ 
tinguished marks of approbation from his present Holiness, in a brief 
written with his own hand, commending his zeal in undertaking the 
publication of these and other worses so useful to religion. M.Desbarre^ 
has secured, after a long search, and at a great expense, the materials 
collected by the Maurist monks, for the second volume of the works of 
St, Gregory Nazianzen, which they were prevented from giving to 
the world by the suppression of their order and the unfavourable state 
of the times. The first part of the second volume has lately appeared 
in Greek and Latin, under the revision of tlie Abbe Caillau. The sdhie 
spirited publisher has also procured from the Medici library, at Florence, 
and that of Monte Cassino, a series of letters and sermons, amounting 
to nearly three hundred, of the great St. Augustin. The MSS. from 
which they have been printed, belong to the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
and the most satisfactory evidence oftheir genuineness is given in the first 
part of the volume, which will be issued in four mrts, (each 15Jr.) 
The editors are M. Caillau and M. St. Yves. The edition of St. 
Augustin and St. John Chrysostom, by ^ume Fr^res, proceeds with the 
regularity and care which distinguish them. We copy the following 
from a letter from Dresden, dated the 4>th of December. **On 
examining the MS. of the homilies of St. Chrysostom, bequeathed by 
the’Collegiate Counfsellor Matthicei to our royal library, and which, in 
the opinion of the most experienced antiquaries, belongs to the t^th 
century, five homilies of this great orator have been discovered, which 
are unpublbhed, and, until the present moment, have been wholly 
-unknown. An exact copy of them has been sent to tbe senate of the 
University of Leipaig, which has commissioned Dr. Becker, a distin¬ 
guished divine, and well versed in Greehm literature, to publish them, 
witli a Latin translation on tke oppomte page. Persons who have 
read over these fine bomilfes, assure us that they^re equal, boUr in 
substance and in composition, the fineirt pul^hed works of St. 
Chrysostom.* 

Fouveile Bibiwthlfue des Pe^dieatmnf by M. dAssanc^ fifteen vols. 
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^vo. 6Q/r. The first ten volnmes contain senDons on general aubjeots > 
the eleventh and twelfth, the mysteries of oar Lord i the thirteenth and 
part of the fourteenth, sermons on the Blessed Virgin; the reituunder 
of the fourteenth and the fifteenth, gpecimens, homilies, and the index to 
the work. 

Repertoire uniuersel et analytique de VEcrituro Sainte, by M. de 
Mo^^ne, two vols. 8vo. 25 fr.\ 4to. 31/r. In this work is contained 
the whole of the sacred text, under heads of history, religious 
belief, and morals; the biography of the patriarchs, prophets, and chief 
personages mentioned in the Bible, with the dates of their births and 
deaths; the chronology of tba Kings, with the cgnoordance and puralM 
passages of the Old and New Testament 

Purete du Chrieiianisme, by F. Baltns, S. J., two vols. 8vo. Ifr • 
The object of this work is to show that the Christian religion 9 not 
indebted to heathen philosophy for any portion of it» doctrines. 

Le Christianisme aemonlre par les traditions CatholiqueSf two vols^ 
8vo., 10/r. This excellent work is from the pen of a young ecclesiastic, 
M. de la Chadenede, whose success on various occasions, in demonstrate 
ing the truths of Christianity against the attacks of Infidel writers, will 
be increased by this effort. His object, in the present instance, has 
been to show, by extracts from the works of tlie Fathers, how the divi* 
nity of the Christian religion was established'by them against the 
rationalists, so to speak, of former ages; and in these extracts from the 
writings of the early apologists are to be found refutations of the 
sophisms of many, modern writers. The style adopted in the translation 
ot'^hese passages is concise and nervous, and the work will furnish 
weapons of attack or defence against infideTity to those whose occupa¬ 
tions do not allow them to have recourse to the original sources. 

, Recherches sur la Votifemon auriculairet by the Abbe duiilois, 1 vol. 
18mo. The author endeavours in a series of letters to point out the 
traces of auricular confession amongst the people of Greece and in 
various parts of Asia; and contends that the Jews and Pagan nations 
had been accustomed to the law of confession in their old religion, and 
on this account were not iuclii^ed to murmur at its introd action by our 
Saviour, amongst the precepts of religion. He then goes on to show 
that by it alone remission of sins can be obtained, and demonstrates 
this practice to have always subsisted in the Church, and to have been 
recommended by ail the fathers. Instances ai% adduced of many 
infidels, Diderot, Montesquieu, D'Alembert, Buffon, Voltaire, and 
others, who sought to ^nfess tli^r sins at the hour of death. The ad¬ 
vantages of confession *have been se^ by the Protestants themselves, 
and its neces^ty has caused the precept ofpractising it tube retained in 
the Lutheran ritual in Norway and Sweden, and in tl^ book of Common 
Prayer; and by sonrn Protestant ministers in France obedience to this 
precept is still exacted. The learned author firoves the necessity of 
keeping the seal of confession inriolate in'every instance, and remarks 
that in no case has it ever been broken even by apostate flriesls. la the 
twelfth letter the different objections gainst confession are answered* 
and tiie*aathor concludes with expresSng his convietiotf of the MlldiCy 
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of the «*genient8 of Catho1|f^in favour of the divine origin of the pre¬ 
cept of auricular confession. 

Le Predicateur, by M. Moreh 1 voL Timo. In this small volume 
M. Morel has entered into an .exainination of the duties and qualifica¬ 
tions of a preacher, according to the spirit of the sacred writings, 
the councils, and the fathers of the church. The materials on which 
tlie work is grounded, have been taken from the works of F. Baling- 
hcm, and if we have any fault to find, it is that he has followed tpo 
closely in the footsteps of his predecessor, whose learning was more 
conspicuous than his perspicuity. M. Morel writes with unction and 
grace, and makes freil’jent use of the language of Scripture in the 
course of his examination. The author, who is Vicar-general in the 
diocess of Paris, has also added much from his own experience and 
obseiwation on the imporiant subject of which he treats. 

, Anthologie Catholique\ ou Instructwn$ dogmatiquet ei mordles tur 
let V6rites de la religiotit by M. I’Abbe Huet; 2f^75c. 

Lettre tur le Saint-SUget by the Abbe Lacordaire; 1 vol. We 
regret that our limits do not allow us to ofier any extracts from this 
powerful and eloquent essay. It has caused a great sensation in France 
and other countries; his Holinesa. Gregory XVl, received the original 
manuscript from the talented author during his Stoy in Rome last year, 
and has, on several occasions, expressed his high approbation of it. 

Episcopalis sollicUudinit enchiridion; 1 vol. 4to. Betanqon The 
pious Abelly, Bishop of Rod^z, composed this manual, drawn princi¬ 
pally from the doctrine and practice of the great model of bishops, 
St Charles Borroroeo, during his retirement in the Convent of^t. 
Lazarus, at Paris, where he resided twenty-four years after resigning 
his bishopric. This neW and beautiful edition W been printed at 
the suggestion of the present Archbishop of Besan^on. 

Diitertatio in texium detSilogi praceptum et supplemenium ad Trae- 
tatum de Matrimonio; 1 voL 12mQ.; by Monsig. Bouvier, Bishop of 
Mans. This work is intended to supply the deficiencies of the ordinary 
moral treatises on these subjects, and is meant sdely for the use of 
confessors and students in divinity. ItJs printed at Malines. 

Traite dogmatique et pratiqm det Indulaences, ^c .; Toumay, 1 voL 
12mo. If. 75c. In this useful boc^ by the same author, a complete 
account is given of the doctrine and practice of the Church respecting 
indnlgences, confraternities, and jubilees. . 

FraUctionet The^ogicet Majprei; 2 large vols. This book contains 
the lectures on the sacrament of Matrimony, by the Abbe Carri^re, 
vicar-general in the diocess of Baris, deliver^ in the seminary of ^ 
Sulpice. The series is divided into three p^; the fin^ relates to die 
nature of marriage, cosmdered as a sacrament and as a contract; in 
the second are examined the various questions on the three preferiiee 
of matrimony, its invtolabiVtg, amityf and indmolubility, llie third 
part, which is'by far the most extensivei considers the etmdiHom pre- 
ceding, accompemying., endfotiowii^ the contract This work may be 
considered a clear, fml, imdcomplete treatise on these important penntsi 
and ailthoagh the author has be^ led away by too closely foUoVmg tim 
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doctrines of a particular class of theologiaita|4e la every vray entitled to 
commeodatipo for the able and leamra manner in which the woHe is 
written, 

A new series of the religious periodical, the Pragmahogia CaikoUea, 
began to appear in January, under the direction of the Cmion Berta* 
lozzi, insisted by a numerous body of coacyutora. 

ThS following are the principal theological works which have ap* 
pelLred in Italy since our last notice. 

The fifth volume of Dogmatical Theologyy by. F. Perrone, S.J.— 
The series of treatises, cont^ned in this course, j^re -rVol. 1. De Verd 
Religiom; XL De Deo Uno et Trino; Ill. De Veo Creatore ; IV. De 
Incamatione et Cultu Sanctorum; V. De Gratid e( Saeramentie, A 
reprint of this work has been commenced at Naples end at Augsburg, 
the latter edition being under the care of Professor JMbhler, autfibr of 
the Sgmholik. Another edition is shortly to appear at Louvain, it 
will probably extend to about eight volumes. 

VEpiscopato, by Bolgeni.—A new edition of this extensive and 
learned work is coming out at Rome. It has been corrected from the 
authors manuscripts, and may be considered almost a new work. 

In the eighth volume of the Cottezione di Opere di Religione, are 
contained the opiniops of Leibnitz in favour of the Catholic religion; 
and opinions and testimonies from the lives and works of Newton, 
Clarke, Locke, Boyle, Linnaeus, Cuvier, and others, in favour of 
revealed religion. In the eleventh and twelfth volumes, is republished 
Ditton s wor^ La Religione Crutiana dimostrata col mezzo della risur* 
rezione di Geeil Cristo. • • 

La Religione Crisliana dimoitrala per la natura de' titoi Misterif by 
Severino Fabriani, I vol. 8 vo. 

* La Scienza teologica, Feminente scienzg, di Gesd Crittoy by G. B. 
Vertua, 4 vols. * 

Institutiones Theologia Dogmatics, by F. Hatania, DJD., published 
for the University of Catania. The first part of Vol. 1 has appeared. 

Manuale Confeesariorum, 1 vol. published for the clergy of the 
diocess of Aosta. * . * 

Tractatua de Rom tno Pontijicey by D. Gualco, D.D., ^ vpls. 8 vo. 
Degli Altari e della loro conaacrazioney ^c., by Stancovicb, 1 
vol. 8 vo. 0 

Two courses of ecclesiastical history have been commenced at 
Rome. The first is entitled} Inatituilonea Hiatoria Eccleaiaatica, by 
Delsignore, late professor of ^le»iastical history at the Sapienza, or 
Roman university. The text^ of thil work is by him, and has b^n 
publislied, wiCh learned notes, by Tizzani, the present professor. The 
original woih is divided into four periods, anfl extends to the Council 
of Trent; a fifth period, bringing the^history ta our own times, will be 
'add^ by the cmtor. Each period is sul^vided into the external 
history, which describes the propagation of religion, and the persecu¬ 
tions of the Chmrch t and the int^aly which treats of the government 
and himurchy of the Church, the lives of the Popes, rdigious rites,, 
and the practises of the fidthful, matters of religious helief, and ecde- 
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siaaticid writers. Tiie text contains a simple and short account of the 
historical facts; and, in the notes, the rea^r is enabled to pursue the 
elimination of any ^ticular point, by a full reference to the principal 
writers on the subject. The first part treats of the external history as 
far as Constantine. « 

The second work is Pralectiones JJistoriai Ecclmastica, by J. B. 
Palma, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the College of the Ropa- 
ganda and the Roman Seminary. He proposes, first, to discuss 
various controverted points down to the present time; and his first 
volume will include the principal questions respecting the history of 
the six first centuries, huch as the celebration of Easter, the time of 
the birth and death of our Saviour, the discipline of the Secret, &c. 
At the close of this course, which is to consist of four 8vo. volumes, 
he will publish a connected history of the leading events. 

, Professor Tizzafli has likewise announced another work to appear in 
monthly parts, and to be entitled, Thesaurus JJislona Ecclesiastical. 
It is to resemble the splendid collections of dissertations made by 
Ugolini on sacred, and of Greevius and Gronovius on Grecian and 
Roman antiquities, 8 cC.f and will comprehend many valuable disserta- 
tions connected with the history oiH the Church, by Mamachi, Ballerini, 
Lermond, Ruiuart, and others, whose works are now become extremely 
rare. Several unpublished works will be added to the collection, 
which will be divided into periods corresponding to the editor’s his- 
torical course, each of which will contain about forty dissertations 
selected from tlie most approved authors. ^ 

A new edition of Cardinal Orsi’s Storia EcclesiasHca is in course of 
publication at Rome, in ^to. and 8vo. 

In the eleventh and twelfth volumes of the Biblioteca di Of ere di 
ReUgione^ are reprinted the Fiori di Storia EcclesiasHca, by Cesari, 
whose Trionfo de Marliri il also published in a separate form. 

Storia Evangelica, by F. Finetti, S.J, is just completed at Rome, in 
4 vpls. 

Storia del Papa Pio F//, by Artaud, 2 vols. 

Besides the last mentioned, several <.other biographical works have 
been announced. 

Ahregi de CHisioire de la Reli^n Catholique depuis la Creation 
jusqu'd nos jours; 3 vols. \Ofr. By the Countess de Semalle. 

btogrt^a della Vila di QesA Cruto e de suoi SatUi, in 13 vols. 

Memorie intoma at martirio e culto di S. Filomena, F.ilf., with an 
account of the finding and translation of her reUcs, by F. Gatteschi, 
1 vd. 18mo. ■ • 

An Italian translation of the Life of S. Elizabeth, by^the Comte de 
Montalembeit, has. beeir published tu Vienna by NegreUi. ThreO 
German translations have appeared -at Leipsig, Munich, and Aix>la- 
Chapelle. i * « 

The spiritual works are chiefiy: 

A co^i^etc collection ef^ascefie works (Opuscoli aieetici) is to be 
publish^ at Rome. The first^umber of' it contains 'the exj^anafion 
of the Our Father, by Father Segueri, S.J. Many spiritud works, 
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ndtr out 6f print, will be placed within the reach of all by me^na of 
this neat and useful collection, which will appear in monthly parte, at 
an expense oi less than seven francs annually. 

Aimo Ecelegiadico^ familiar instructions on the niysteri^ and feasts, 
by G. D. Boriglioni, 4> vols. ISmo. 

Orazioni Quareiimali^Joy Barbieri, 8vo. and 12ino. 

Prediehe Quaresimalif by G. B. Bona 

Orugioni $acri, bjr F. Caivi, 1 vol. 

Letlure tmritnah for every day of Lent, according to the Ambrosian 
rite, bv E, Visconti, 8vo. 

Collectio selecta Sanctorum Ecclesix Patmm, * The first part of the 
21st volume (8vo.) contains the works of St. John Chrysostom. 

Bihlhteca cl nsica de sacri orafori, Greet, Latini, Ualiani, Francesi, 
antichi e recenli, 8va 

Lettera didascalica ad un predicatore norello, OQ the method* and 
composition of serm§ns and catechetical instructions, by A. da Fa* 
enza, 8vo. 

Operetie SpiritmU, by Cardinal Lambruschini, Secretary of State to 
his present Holiness, 2 vols. 18mo. 

Two volumes of poems by Silvio Pellico, attest the deep religious 
feelings of their author, his love towafids the place of his birth, and his 
recollections of the friends of his captivity. The first volume contains 
about forty short poems; the second consists of seven longer pieces:— 
none of them before published. 

We take this opportunity of mentioning that the Papal Government 
has published a plain and unvarnished account of the causes and cir- 
cutmtances connected with the affairs of the Archbishop of Cologne 
and the Catholic Church in Prussia, and corroborated by the original 
documents which have passed between the two Governments. We 
forbear entering at any length into this question at present; as we 
have already treated of it in a former nunfber, we reserve our farther 
observations for a more convenient opportunity.* 

It would be unfair to psas over two important works which do 
honour to the enterprising spirit and learning of their publishers. 
The first is the new Antiquarian and Topographical Dictionary of the 
Environs of Rome, by Professor Nibby. Besides a learned and com¬ 
plete account of every spot famous in the classics or in history, this 
work will be enriched by an extensive map of the whole territory. 
The other work to which we allude, is the magnificent edition of 
VitruviuSi published last year, by the Marchese Marini, in four folio 
volumes. The text has b^n restored by a careful comparison of the 
the most accurate edidons, whose variofis readings are mso given, and 
learnt nc^ hmre been added. The exeendon and getdhg up of the 
work are admirable; and the greatest attendoif has oCen paid to its 
correctness. A splendid copy of it was pr^parecLfor his late Majesty 
WiUiam lY, but his death prevented its neing forwarded to London. 

* The papers atinoance, that the Admioistrator of the Diocest of Oologtiej a&d 
eevetal mexnbMs of the chapter, have reigned their offieea in obedience to his 
HoUaess. • * . • 
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' We are happy to find that the Mechitariet congregation Venice 
oonthmea its lafranrs of trandath^ and publishing various works in the 
Armenian and Turkish languages. Amongst the latter, we find 
Youngs JVmA/ Thoughts, trsnslaled by Baron Eremian, Interpreter to 
tbs King of Denmark at Constantinopfo; ai»d ainongst the former, the 
works of St. Ephrem, in four 8vo. volume^; of Christian 

Living, by F. Quadrupani, translated from the Italian, Father G. 
B. Aucher; a History of Russia, by F. Aivazovsk, be^klea twp, Dfe^ 
tionaries, one of Armenian and English, and the other of Italian gnd 
' Armenian, and vice versa* Likewise, the Preces Sti, J^ersetis Clajensis, 
in twenty-four languimes. 

Cardinal Mai hasMn the press another volume of his Scriptorum 
Veterum nova Colleclio. We understand that the very Rev. Dr. Wise¬ 
man will shortly forward for publication his answer to the Rev. Dr. 
TuAoti's attacks on his work on the Eucharist The Rev. Dr. Baggs, 
Vice-Rector of the Ehglish College, is preparingi.for the press a course 
of Lectures on the Holy Week, delivered by him before an Englbh 
audience in Rome. It will be published in the same form as his pre¬ 
ceding works, viz. his Letter to the Rev, B. Burgess, late Protestant 
Chaplain at Rome, in answer to that gentleman’s various publications 
against Catholics; and his learned Discourse on the Supremacy of the 
Roman Pontiffs, in the appendix to .which he has taken an opportunity 
of completely and triumphantly refuting the principal objections of 
Mr. Blunt (Lectures on Peter) and other Protestant writers against 
the dogma which he so ably establishes. Of both these works, an 
Italian translation in one volume has been published by Garofolini. 

' PHILOSOPHY. 

Malebranehe; 2 vols. 4to. 2Q/r* A new edition of the works of 
this eminent and devout Father has been much wanted in Frapce. 
•The present one {^pears' under the revbion of M. de Genoude and 
M. de Lourdoueix, whose previous reputation induces to hope much 
(from their talents in the present instance. 

Defense defOrdre Social, by the Abb6 Boyer. The object of this 
book is to estalfiish the real pnndples of social order, on the basis of 
jeligioa, against the attacks of modern atheists. The author points 
.out the disorders produced by the various revolutions in France, and 
the e^ which. {tave resultetl from the principles of irreligion and 
inipiety infused by them into the order of society; and shows that 
,by religion alone these disorders have been arrested, and society 
petered to its proper condition. We have not .space to insert his 
ii^^ous comparison betweenthe Revolutions in France and England, 
and between the charaoters of Charles I and Louis XVI. 

. Wo are glad to find that the first fruits of the Catholic University, 
atLouvaine, are banning to appear, in the ^publications of its pro¬ 
fessors. Ubwl^ tbe PfofesBor of Phild^fay, is preparing an 
improved edition m his TraUe de Logique; and M. de Cock, tiie^ce 
Reotw qi the Univerrity, has iatdy published a treatise on Moral 
PhilesopHy. * " , 
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Examen du Magnetismt Animah The virtuous author of this vorky 
the Ah]^ Fr^re, has spent twenty years in the stu^ of natural* phi¬ 
losophy, as connected with religion. In the present work, he under¬ 
takes to demonstrate, by philosophical arguments, how weak and 
destitute of foundation are all the conclusions of modem rationalists, 
,-who have so vainly endeavoured to explain away the miracles of our 
Saviour and the saints, and the supernatural workings of nature, by 
suppAing them to have been produced by means of animal ma^etism 
01 * artificial somnambulism. In the course of his investigation, he 
examines different objections raised by the adversaries of Christianity, 
by comparing the prophecic^ of our Saviour^ and the saints with 
tiie prophecit s of tlie ancient oracles. 

These discussions occupy the first part of the work; in the second, 
M. Frere considers the advantages to morality and science which may 
arise from any future discoveries of magnetism, and |^e concludcs,*that, 
without producing dby useful results in a scientific point of view, It 
will be highly injurious to morality, as even the greatest admirers of it 
are pbligf^ to allow. 

Liberie et Travail. The object of this book is to explain a system 
for the abolition of slavery, without exposing the slave-colonies to the 
consequences which might result from too sudden a transition from a 
state of complete subjugation of the working classes, to unfettered 
freedom. Its author, M. Hardy, director of the seminary of St. EspHt, 
has spent much of his life in America, and has already published 
another smaller work on the abolition of slavery in the French colonies. 
The present publication merits the attention of the public, on account of 
the long experience of the author, and his personal observations on the 
state of the slaves. His chief conclusions may be summed up in a few 
words. He is of opinion that slavery must be abolished, and that it is 
th^ duty of all to endeavour to efiPect this^rand object; a total and 
immediate abolition is impossible, on accouht of the many disastrous and 
fatal consequences which would* attend it. Ti)e abolition, therefore, 
ought to be progyeseive; before the slaves can receive their freedom, 
they are to be rendered worthy of possessing it This Decessary work 
can be performed by the Catholfc religion and its ministers only. They 
will instruct tltem in the duties they owe to their families, and in the 
real advantages and comforts which may be derived from performing 
them; they will teach them how to overcome the*brutal passions to 
which they are subject, and to stifie the ardent desire of vengeance, 
whose embers frequently live so long siQouldbring and concealed in 
their breasts; they will show thm the infinite distance that separates 
fre^om and licentiousness; the^r wijl ^ke them understand that pro¬ 
perty is 6acr^,*and that labour u a law impoaed by Almighty God on 
all men. M. Hardy then explains the pramral jpart of ^an, and 
points out the system of education aqd of religmus instruction most 
suited to bring about this gradual abolition of slavery, a previous 
and preparatory amelicmitioo^f their reli^us and so<^ condition. 

Tableau Vhrmologique de CHietotre Vnivereelle. M. Ferrand, the 
author of* this work^ has endeavoured to fix the chromdogy of aileient 
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And modem history according to a standard by which the historical 
■records of the’scripture history-may be reconciled with those of pro- 
lane writers. Instead of choosing the ^ch df the Creation al a Axed 
point from which the chronology of different nations is to be calculated, 
he has taken the commonly received date of the birth of our Saviour, 
as being more generally known, and leas dliputed, than the former. 
From this epoch, he mounts by successive stages to the time of the' 
Creation. He places the Deluge in the year 3345 b.c., and has4ihown 
that tliis date harmonizes better than any other with the chronolog^rdf 
ancient nations. His solutions of the difficulties in the chronology of 
China, in which he l^llows the list of dynasties according to - Father 
Gaubil’s treatise on diiinese chronology,*'and M. Panthier’s history of 
China, are curious, and learned, though we confess that much weight 
cannot be attached to them. In Egyptian chronology, he has followed 
the general opinion, that the first fourteen dynasties reined siinulta- 
beously; but has given the whole series of the ouceeeding ones from 
the year 2300 B.c. This list he has taken from Manetho, and has 
connrihed its authority by a skilful use of the recent labours of 
Letronne, Champollion, and Rosellini. Chronologists disagree in 
fixing the epochs uf Assyrian history, as well as the number of kings, 
and 5ie duration of their reigns! M. Ferrand hazards a new system, 
drawn from Julius Africanus; and by restoring the four kings who 
reigned before Teutames, and who are omitted by Eusebius, lie fixes, 
with Ctesias, the downfall of Sardanapalus in the year 900 b.c. This 
hypothesis is supported by its happy synchronism with several epochs 
in other histories, and by the strong reasons adduced by M. Ferrand. 
Thus, for instance, Teukitnes reigns at the time of the Trojan war; 
Ninus, the contemporary of Abraham, comes about one thousand years 
eariier; and Belus conquers Babylon in the very year in which the 
traditions Contained in thq Chah-Nameh represent the descendants of 
the Djemcbid to have befn expelled from it. In other points, 
M» Ferrand adopts the chronology* of preceding writ^, and ini»ert8 * 
them in his plan. The chronology of Persian histaory is given from 
the Chah-Kameh, published by Klaproth; in that of Lydia, Troy, and 
Phrygia,- he copies the lists of Freret, but deducts ten years from 
tliem, placing taking of Troy in 1270 instead of 1280; for that of 
the states of Greece, the system Larcher, corrected from the recent 
discoveries of Raoul-Rocbette, Petit, Radel, and others; in Roman 
history, he fddows the Art de ^r^er lea Dates; for Armenian history, 
he has recourse to M. H. Maftin; and for Egyptian history under tlie 
Ptolmnies,.Champollion and Itetronne. The plates of this useful and 
learnt work are well executeif, and the ^ork itself, in every point of 
idew, deserves the fuUestr oommendation. * * 

Dietiomnaire dee Dabs, by M.M, Rouaix and A. D*Hannonville; 
1 vol. 4to, 24//’. » i 

Biaioire dit Mopen Ape.c This is another work from the University 
of Louvaine, and is highly creditatile to its author, M. Moeller. It 
embraces the history of tlie Middle Ages, from the fall of the Western 
Empire ^to the deatfa'bf Chariems^e. • 
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We observe with pleasure that trandations have Appeared of several 
historical works published iu Germany, which have already been 
serviceable to the cause of religion and truth; we aHude to a series 
of historical and biographical works written in defence of the Popes 
who governed the Chtyxsh during the middle agea^ by Protestant 
authors. Besides those we mention at present, the Abbe Axinger has 
aniioijpced a French translation of the L//h of Sylvester II, by M. 
H^ke, which has been ver}’favourably received in Germany. Histoire 
du Tape Gregoire VII, et de son siecie, by Voigt; 2 vols. 8vo. 12/r. 
Hisioire d'Innocent III, et de ses Contemporains, by Hurter, translated 
by Haiber and St. Cheron ; 2*vol8. 8vo. These^two works are indis¬ 
pensable to every one who wishes to form an impartial opinion respect¬ 
ing the influence of the Popes in tlie affairs of Europe; and the latter 
is particularly interesting to the English reatler, as it enters fully»into 
the history of the dii^utes between Innocent III and King John, and 
completely refutes the calumnies usually asserted, and believed, with 
regard to the character and designs of the fonner. 

Ilistoire abregee de la Religion Ckretienne, by Noirlieu. The author 
of this abridgement has published several books for the use of young 
persons, and the present one may be safely recommended as a short but 
complete account of the history of the Church from the time of our 
Saviour to the present century, and as written in a manner excellently 
calculated to impress the leading events on the mind, and instil an early 
interest in the study of the history of religion. 

Histoire de la Mere de Dieu, by the Abbe Orsini. This work may 
be fllvided into two ])arts; in the first is ^on^ined the life of the 
Blessed Virgin, in which the learned author has supplied from the 
writings of the Fathers, and the apocryphal lives of the Blessed Virgin, 
an jdcal life of the Mother of God, illustrating, by its simplicity, the 
affectionate devotion with which the secrettdbd untold mysteries of her 
life have been contemplated in all ages; the second part contains 'a 
clear and interesting account of tne history of thd devotion towards the 
Blessed Virgin from the period of her death to the present time. 

Vie de la Iris sainte Vierge, 1 *vol. 12mo. 75c, by the Princess of 
Craon. This life is extracitc^iffrom the Gospels alone. 

Histoire de CharUs-le-Bon, comte de Flandre, 1 vol, 8vo. 50c. 
Translated from the life of St Charles by the Bollandists. Bruges. 

Histoire des Saints d,dlsace, by M. Hunkier. 

La vie dun bon Pretre, 1 vol. l2mo. 50c. by M. d’Amboise. 

Vie du Cardinal Cheverus, Archevique de Bourdeaux, by M. Dnbourg. 

Vie de quelques Bienfaiteurs de VHumaniti, This volume is pub¬ 
lished by the Societe Bibliograpkpqite, whose successive publications, 
too numerous to be always noticed, evince thw decided return which 
has taken place, in French literature, to studies of a truly Catholic 
nature. The preface contains a summir}' of the*chief motives which 
have, since the'establishment of Christiani^, guided the noble-minded 
men, whose lives the work contains, in thejr various foundations, (ail of 
them inspired 1^ a spirit of divine cbeui|y) to re^ve and supp^ th^ 
poor and fhe afflicted. 

VOL. IV.—JJO. VIII. 
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Monument de VHistoire de Ste, Elizabeth. The Count de Mont- 
alembert, while collecting the materials for his beautiful life of St. 
Elizabeth, took opportunities of selecting the most ancient as well as 
the best works of art, connected with tlie actions of the Saint. At the 
same time, he engaged the co-operation of thi^ illustrious Overbeck, of 
Muller, and of Hatze, who have furnished a series of designs on the 
same subjects) worthy of the rising school of German Catholic M. 
Schwanthaler, who is at the head of the Catholic school of sculptur^ at 
Munich, has represented the life of the Saint in a series of basrehefs. 
Other drawings have been made by M. Hauser, a young German art¬ 
ist, who, since the agfc of fourteen, has, like the Count de Montaleinbert, 
devoted the chief portion of his time to the study and contemplation of 
the life and virtues of St. Elizabeth. The same subject occupied the 
pencil of the saintly Fra Angelico da Fiesole, and other ancient mas¬ 
ters. Their pairttings will be engraved in the present collection, a few 
parts of which have already been published. Each part contains three 
plates on China paper, and the collection will extend to about thirty 
engravings. We take this opportunity of mentioning that a correct and 
well-executed engraving'of the portrait of the Archbishop of Cologne 
has been issued by the publishers of the Univers, (Rue du Fosse St. 
Jacques, Paris). They announce a series of portraits of the ecclesiastics 
who hav^ been distinguished for their conscientious defence of religion. 

This leads us to the late publication on the affairs of the diocese of 
Cologne, by the celebrated Gorres. This work is entitled Athanasius, 
and it was received with such eagerness in Germany, that five thousand 
copies of the first edi^ion^disappeared in four days. It has been trans¬ 
lated into French under the eyes of the author. We cannot here 
enter into any examination of its merits; suffice it to say, that the sen¬ 
sation produced by it in Germany is far from favourable to the Pru^ian 
government, which may a^cun fear the power of that master-mind, who, 
thirty years ago, was styled by Buonaparte “ the fifth European power,” 
and whose productions have before now rendered him an object of dread 
as well as persecution to the government whose proceedings are cen¬ 
sured in the present essay. « 

Literature, Poetry, and Books of Devotion, 

Lee eglises Gothiques, 1 vol. 8vo. The object of this elegant work is 
to engage public fittention and interest towards the study and preserva¬ 
tion of the Gothic Cathedral^ of France, and the venerable monuments 
which adorn them. A similar appeal might be made in favour of our 
own cath^rals, and remarks equally severe might be applied to those 
in both countries who suffer these memorials of ancient faith to fall to 
ruin by-neglect, or whp'mar their beauty by ill-judgecl and unsuitoble 
restorations and additions. At every page of this eloquent exposition 
of the beauty and gi^at principles of art, displayed in the works of the 
middle ages, and of the wtetched apcitasteless changes of modem times, 
we are reminded of the Contrasts** to be found at home, and are in¬ 
duced to hope that exeMons of men of taste and judgment will lead 
to happy results. We extr^ the following passage on •sepulchral 
monuments:— 
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** The statesman ought to deplore, no-less thid^ the churchman, the 
disappearance of those sepulchral monuments so full of instruction and 
recollections; emd the destruction of those tumulary pavements, which 
were trodden on with pious dread. These emblems of death reminded 
the faithful that Cliristiaaity arose from a tomb to undertake the con¬ 
quest of the universe, and that its early worship and first initiations 
were fonfincd to the silence of its tombs. Every one of these raonu- 
mdbts seemed to cry out with a voice of sadness, “ Remember, man, 
that thou art dust I” The people, who sa^ beneath their feet the 
images of those who, in their lifetime, had wal,Jj;.ed above their heads, 
were better able to understand that a day approaches, when the power¬ 
ful and the poor, slumbering alike in dust, shall be distinguished only 
by their deeds. They learned thus to bear their lot, to lay aside their 
hatred in this consideration, and even the richness of jthe lordly iifonu- 
ments, which were mnged beside their own humble remains, scrvdd 
only to render the lesson still more striking.” 

Les Eglhes de Paris, 50c. This small publication professes to 
describe the churches of Paris under a religious point of view, as well 
as with regard to their being works of art. The latter portion of it 
has been composed by M. de Roui^^re, a civil engineer, with the 
assistance, for the former department, of Mr. O’Clark, formerly pro¬ 
fessor of theology at Dublin. The profits arising from it are to be 
applied to the missions in China and America. 

Choix de Lettres edijiantes, 8 vols. 8vo. SO/". 

(Iplonie ChrHienne, by M. Sabatier, (plates) 1 vol. 12mo. Q.f. 50c. 

Tableaux des Calacombes, 1 vol. 12mo.«(plates) 2/1 25f., by M. 
Raoul-Rochette. We have spoken, in a former Number, of the accu¬ 
racy of this writer on Christian art, and need not describe the merits 
of the present sketches of the catacombs at ^ny greater length. 

Meditations Religieuses, and Regrets el SonsolalionSf by M. d’Exau- 
villez, each 1 vol. 18mo. • , 

Volberg, 1 vol. 8vo. M. Pecontal trajzes in this poem the triumph of 
religion over the struggles of human pas.sions and desires, in the mind 
of Yolberg, who, perplexed in Ms searches after truth, determines to 
commit suicide. His raoh design is prevented, and he seeks for truth 
amongst the philosophers of ancient and modern times. At length, he 
meets with an aged priest, who leads him to the knqfvledge of it, which 
h6 hesitates to-embrace, until overcome by the entreaties of a young 
friend, to whom he has been strongly attficljed, and who implores him, 
when at the point of death, to follow its light: he promises, as his friend 
expires, to yield up his reason to the trflth of Christianity. 

Prismes, Poet'diues, by Count Jules de Ressegnier. These poems are 
chiefly on serious subjects, and contain many btauties both in expres¬ 
sion and sentiment, and breathe a 8piri| of religiqus feeling and devo¬ 
tion. ^ t 0 

Lettres d mi Cure sur leducatton Hu feuple. M. Laurentie, ’the 
author of these letters, brings to his inquiry on the subject of education 
the aid of, much experience, as well as 4 n soun^and enlarged views. 
He bases all his system on a mutual Union of religion and education, 
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and shows that no education can be perfect which attempts to form the 
mind by the light of human instruction without the influence of relb 
gion. lie points out many fundamental errors in the present system, 
and suggests the remedies best adapted for them. 

Prascovie, ou la piete Jiliale, le Livredes Veiteea, le Fermier aveugle,ou 
la recompense du travail^ M. Daucourt et son Jils^ ou Cabtfs et le bb^n 
usa<je du talent, are small but useful publications, calculated to enforce, 
by examples, the practice of virtue by young persons. « 

Facsimiles of MSS. from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries, of ^he 
Pater, .doe, Credo, &c. 2f. each. Imitation of Gothic MSS. 2f. 

Amongst the books'^of devotion, whicB are very numerous, we per¬ 
ceive the following: — 

Inspirations dune Ame Chretienne au sacrifice de la Messe, 2/) 50c. 
These prayers are taken from a MS. of a princess royal who lived in 
the fourteenth cefitury. Devotions pratiques auj^sept principaux mys- 
teres douleurcu.c de la Mere de Dieu, 2/. *15c. L'Imitation de Jesus 
Christ, 6f. This beautiful edition is published by M. de Genoude; it 
has been reprinted at Malines. Another edition in seven languages 
has been published, with notes respecting the author, at Ratisbon ; and 
a translation of the first book ofit into Hebrew, has been published by 
Professor Muller of Strasbourg,—in the neighbourhood of which city 
many Jew'ish families are established, for whose use it is chiefly in¬ 
tended. 

The Univereitc Catholique for December, 1837, contains:— 

1. Religion considered in its principles and in its connexion ^ith 
the different branches science. Lecture VI. By the Abbe “de 
Salinis. 

2. History of France. Lecture VIII. By M. Dumont. 

S. Astronomy. Lecture III. By M. Desdouits. 

4. Sacred and profane music. Lecture IX. By M. d’Ortigue. 

5. Monumental history of the early Christians. Lecture X. By M. 

Cyprien Robert. ^ 

6. Reviews of various works republished by M. de Genoude.—On 
the favourable circumstances of, and en the chief obstacles to, the pro¬ 
pagation of Christianity, by the Abbe Doellinger.— Christ devant le 
siecle, by Roselly de Lorgues. — Analysis of the Lectures on the origin 
of the Chaldeans, delivered at the Sorbonne, by M. le Normand. 

7. Notices of new books. Index to the four first volumes. 

The number for January 1>638, contains:— 

T. Introduction to the study of the truths of Christianity. Lecture 
IX. By the Abbe Gerbet. * 

2. Political Economy* Continuation of Lecture Xlil. By Viscount 
Villeheuve de Baigemant. 

S. Astronomy, ^cture 1\^ By M. Desdouits. 

4. General history of |Iebjrew literature. Lecture V. By M. de 

Cazales. / c jf * 

5. Review.—Prselcctione^ Theologicse de Matrimonio, by the Abbe 
Carrieres.—On the^present s|ate of religious art in France^ by Count 
de Montalembert 

6. Notices of new books. 
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The contents of the number for February are: 

1. Political Economy. Lecture XIV. 

2. Astronomy. Lecture V. 

3. Monumental History of the early Christians. Lecture XI. 

4. History of Christiaj^ poetry. Lecture IL By M. Douhaire. 

5. Reviewif—yThe state of the Catholics in Prussia.—Memoir on 
Syrian literature, by M. Eugene Bore.— Life of Balzac, by Moreau.— 
Announcement of a series of reviews of tlie princip^ German works 
connected with religion or ecclesiastical history, to be published in the 
Universite. 


It may not be uninteresting to many of our readers to hear of such 
musical publications as appear on the continent, and may be useful in 
religious worship. We shall, therefore, mention sucji as have coftie to 
our knowledge. • ^ • • 

The Stabat Mater, for three voices, treble, tenor, and bass, with 
accompaniment for the organ or piano, by Pietro Ravalli of St. Peter’s 
Basilica, dedicated to the Rev. Dr. Wiseman; Rome, 1837. The 
works of this young composer arc publishing in Paris, and the com¬ 
position here mentioned is full of expression, and admirably suited for 
small choirs. 

Saggio Storico, teorico pratico del Canto Gregoriano. By Father 
Alfieri, 4to. Rome, 1835. The first part of this work contains a simple 
but complete system of the Gregorian chaunt. The second gives the 
tones, verses, &c., as well as the manner of singing the epistle, gospel, 
collects, little chapters, &e., as practised in Rnme, particularly in the 
basilicas and papal chapel. It is mucli the best work we know upon 
this subject. 

* Cantus Gregorianus in Purificationis B. ^arite Virginis, et Palmarum 
Processionibus, collectm et emendatus, 4to. Edited by same author. 

Padre Alfieri has also ready for publication tlie following. 

1 . Cantus Gregorianus Passionis Dojnini Nostri Jesu ckristi. The 
four Passions, as sung in the office of Holy Week, arranged in three 
folio volumes, each containing the entire text, but the musical notes 
for only the part which one of the three chaunters has to sing. By 
this arrangement much confusion and occasional mistakes are avoided. 
The splendid chaunt of the Passions, which is \ery ancient, w^ re¬ 
formed, with the rest of the Gregorian music, by John Guidetti, the 
friend of Palestrina, by command of *thiQ Holy See. Besides several 
unaccountable errors in the musical arrangements, this w'ork is clogged 
with many superfluous notes, and hai the text anterior to the two last 
corrections of the Missal. It is, moreover, new extremely rare. All the 
corrections made for the forthcoming editions, besides being based 
upon ancient manuscripts, and the^J|ractice of„ the papal chapel, have 
been submitted to the sound judgment pf the eminent D. Giuseppe 
Baini, the bic^rapher of PalestfinaX ai^ pr^nt director of the pon¬ 
tifical 'choir. A very small numl^r ofi/ubsciTOers is now wanting to 
* bring this work to press, so as to be ready for ^Ikery in time for tiejri; 
Lent. Price about ten shillings. 
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2. Directorium Chori juxta ritum S. R, Ecelesia a Joanne Guidetto 
olim edito. 

Another collection of Church music will soon appear in numbers. 
The first, to be published on the 2nd of November, will contain Pales¬ 
trina’s celebrated Missa Papa MarcelH, asjreduced by himself from 
eight to six parts. This magnificent composition saved Church music 
in part from total abolition, having received the perfect approba#on of 
St. Charles Borromeo, appointed to decide on the great compost’s 
efforts to produce music worthy of God’s house. Besides this, the 
first number will contain the same composer’s celebrated motett, 
“ Fratres,” and Burrdiii’s “ Credidi,” pAfonned in St. Peter’s on that 
apostle’s festival. The collection will present none but masterpieces, 
chiefly of the old school, and mostly inedited. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

THE EARL MARSHALL AND THE CORONATION. • 

It is not true, as currently reported, that the Office of Chief 
Butler at the approacliing Coronation devolves, or will on any 
future occasion devolve, upon the Duke of Newcastle, in right 
of the purchase of the Property and Manor of Worksop. 

The Office of Chief Butler is vested in the Property and 
Manor of Kenning^hall, which the Duke of Norfolk retaiife; 
and it is in right of this Office that the Dukes of Norfolk receive 
after the Banquet the gold cup and ewer used on that occasion, 
and which form the most sub.stantial appendage and memorial of 
having served the office. ' .The only privilege attached to the 
Manor of Worksop itself, and whlq^i has been confounded with 
the other, is—that the Manoi; of Worksop is held by the service 
of finding gloves for the Sovereign at any Coronation, which 
service and right will be transferred*to the purchaser of Worksop 
on the completion of the sale; but will be exercised by the 
present owner—Bernard Edward, Duke of Norfolk, at the 
approaching Coronation of her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

• 

Roms. —On Sunday, the<’22Dd of December, in the Basilica of 
St. Peter’s, was celebrated the b^tification of the venerable servant of 
God, John MassiM,'of the order of St Dominic, yhe cardinals, 
prelates, and consultors the congregation of the Rites of God, was 
read by Monsig. Falati, Mcretary of the Congregation. Two miracles 
performed by his intercession i^ere represented on each side of his 
statue, which was splendidly illu^nin^ted. A solemn high naaas.was 
sung in his honour, and^in t^e pf^moon, his Holiness, accompanied 
by the cardinals, prodded to 'St. Peter’s, where, after luloring the , 
t blessed Sacrament, Ife prayed for some time before the pictui^ of the 
holy man. 
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On the following Sunday, the beatification of B. Martin de Porres 
was celebrated with the same pomp. On each occasion, a short 
address was delivered by the general of the Dominicians, to which 
order both of the holy men belonged. 

On Christmas Day, the Pope went in procession and celebrateti high 
mass in St Peter’s. Oh St. Stephen’s Day, his Holiness assisted at 
the high mass performed in the Sistine Chapel, on which occasion a 
L^tin discourse was pronounced by the Rev. Mr. Thompson, of the 
English College, to whose members the privilege of preaching in 
honour of the illustrious and holy protoinaityr has belonged since the* 
clays when so many of its mii^ionaries shed the^ blood in their native 
land in defence of the* ancient faith. 

At a late meeting of the Congregation of Rites, the preliminary 
questions relative to the beatification of six venerable servants of Goci, 
w'ere examined, and it w'as decreed that they shopld be allowed to 
proceed. These decrees have been approved and confirmed by His 
Holiness. 

On the 1.5th of February, the Pope held a public Consistory in the 
Vatican IHilace, for the promotion of six cardinals. The cardinals 
elect first proceeded to the adjoinipg (Sixtine) chapel, to take the 
oath required by the apostolic constitutions. They were led back to 
the Consistory by the three senior cardinals of the orders of bishops, 
priests and deacons, and by Cardinal Pedicini, the Vice-Chancellor, and 
Cardinal Giu.stiniani, Chamberlain of the holy Roman Church, and 
Protector of the English College, and by them accompanied to the 
fo#t of the throne. They kissed the foot and hand of the Pope, who 
embraced each of them in turn. Having rfeewed the embraces of the 
other cardinals, they retired to their places, and afterwards returned to 
the throne, when the Pope placed the cardinal's hat on their heads. 
The Sacred College next proceeded to the chapel to assist at the Te 
Deum, at the end of which. Cardinal Padba, Bishop of Ostia and Dean 
of the Sacred College, read the prayer Snp«r electos, and the new 
cardinals were again embraced by their colleagues. When this salu¬ 
tation was concluded, his Holiness held a secret Consistory, in which 
he nominated bishops for eiglit different chiirchcss, one of them for 
Guayaquil in South America, a see just erected. The Pope then 
placed the ring on the fingers of the new cardinals, and nominated 
them to their respective titular churches in the* following order;— 
Monsignor Mai, late Secretary of the^ Propaganda, Cardinal Priest of 
St. Anastasia; Monsig. Falcomcri-Mellhii, Archbishop of Ravenna, 
Cardinal Priest of St. Marcellus; Monsig. Orioli, Bishop of Orvieto, 
Cardihal Priegt of Sta Maria supra Minervam; Monsig. Mezzofante, 
late Librarian of the Vatican, the celebrate linguist. Cardinal Priest 
of St. Onuphrius; Monsig. Ciacchi, Govdhior of Rome, Cardinal 
Deacon of St. Angelo; Monsig.^^olini, Cardinal Deacon of St. 
Geoi^e. In the evening, their epinuce^went in state to the Basilica 
of St. Peter, whence they proceed^Vo jtey t\eir respects to the Dean 
of the Sacred College. On the ^me €veniq^^he Pope's master of 
the r«b0s carried the hat to each of tUb new carHtBals at their palaces., 

The following appointments have taken place in consequence of these 
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promotions: Monsig. Cadolini, Archbishop of Spoleto, to be Secretary 
to the Congregation of Propaganda; Monsig. Laureani, to be first 
Librarian of the Vatican; Monsig. Molza, to be second Librarian; 
Monsig. Fornari, Professor of Divinity at the Roman seminary, has 
proceeded as nuncio to Brussels. 

We regret to announce within the last yesfr the deaths of no fewer 
than six cardinals; Brancadoro, Trezza, Doria, De Simone, G^zaga, 
and Marisi, Archbishop of Palermo, who died a victim to his exertions 
during the ravages of the cholera in that city. 

A charitable lottery is shortly to be drawn in Rome, the proceeds 
of which are to be applied to the suppoi^ of the orphans left destitute 
by the cholera. The prizes consisting of fancy articles of every 
description, many of them of great value, have been sent by the most 
illustrious personages. His Iloliness has sent upwards of fifty rich 
prizes; the cardinals have followed his example; other prizes have 
been sent by the Queen of the French, Madame Aftelaide, the Princesses 
of Denmark and Sulmona, the Countess of Beverley, and by most of 
the English ladies at present in Rome. The number of prizes amounts 
to two thousand, and sixteen thousand tickets have been already dis- 
posed of. ^ 

The original manuscript copy of the acts of the schismatical council 
of Pistoja, have been lately presented to the Pope by the secretary of 
one of the bishops present at it. 

Russia. —Aooo^ing to the official census of 1S31, the population 
of Prussia amounted to 13,100,000 souls, of whom nearly 5,000,000 
were Catholics, 8,000,000 Protestants, 168,000 Jews, 15,000 Menifbn- 
ites. In the provined^of kix-la-Chapelle, the Catholics were 345,000, 
Protestants and others 12,000. This province contains more Catholics, 
in comparison with other creeds, than any of the rest. After it conges 
Munster, containing 300,000 Catholics and 40,000 of other creeds. 
The same proportion Oxists in tlie regency of Treves. In Dusseldorf 
and Coblentz, the majority of CatholiA is consideiable. In the begin¬ 
ning of 1837, the Catholic clefgy of Prussia included, the two arch¬ 
bishops of Cologne and Posen, the tw^ prince' bishops of Breslau and 
Ermeland, the three bishops of Munster, Paderborn and Culm, eight 
sufiragans, twenty-five prelates, and one hundred canons. The secular 
clergy amounted to 3,500 curates, and 1,900 chaplains or vicars. 
Almost the only reMgious communities are those for instructing youth 
and visiting the sick. Most ,of the ecclesiastics belonging to the 
supplied monasteries are^ead. The clergy of Prussia is stated at 
8,000 in all .—Sion of Augshmg,^ 
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